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PREFATORY NOTE 



The Supplement to the ' Dictionary of National Biography ' contains a 
thousand articles, of which more than two hundred represent accidental 
omissions from the previously published volumes. These overlooked 
memoirs belong to various epochs of medieval and modem history; 
some of the more important fill gaps in colonial history to which recent 
events have directed attention. 

But it is the main purpose of the Supplement to deal with distin- 
guished persons who died at too late a date to be included in the original 
work. The principle of the undertaking excludes living people, and in 
the course of the fifteen years during which the publication, in alpha- 
betical sequence, of the sixty-three quarterly volumes of the Dictionary 
was in progress, many men and women of eminence died after their 
due alphabetical place was reached, and the opportunity of commemo- 
rating them had for the time passed away. The Supplement contains 
nearly eight hundred memoirs of recently deceased persons, who, under 
the circumstances indicated, found no place in the previously published 
volumes. 

Since the resolve to issue a Supplement to the Dictionary was first 
announced, more than four times as many names as actually appear in 
the supplementary volumes have been recommended to the Editor for 
notice. Every suggestion has been carefully considered, and, although 
the rejections have been numerous, the Editor hopes that he has not 
excluded any name about which information is likely to be sought in 
the future by serious students. Reputations that might reasonably be 
regarded as ephemeral have alone been consciously ignored. The right 
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of a person to notice in the Dictionary has been held to depend on the 
probability that his career would be the object of intelligent inquiry on 
the part of an appreciable number of persons a generation or more 

hence. 

Owing mainly to the longer interval of time that has elapsed since 
the publication of the volumes of the Dictionary treating of the earlier 
portions of the alphabet, the supplementary names beginning with the 
earlier letters are exceptionally numerous. Half the supplementary 
names belong to the first five letters of the alphabet. The whole series 
of names is distributed in the three supplementary volumes thus: 
Volume I. Abbott — Childers ; Volume II. Chippendale — Hoste ; Volume 
III. How — Woodward. 

It was originally intended that the Supplement to the Dictionary 
should bring the biographical record of British, Irish, and Colonial 
achievement to the extreme end of the nineteenth century, but the death 
of Queen Victoria on 22 Jan. 1901 rendered a slight modification of the 
plan inevitable. The Queen's death closed an important epoch in 
British history, and was from a national point of view a better defined 
historic landmark than the end of the century with which it almost 
synchronised. The scope of the Supplement was consequently extended 
so that the day of the Queen's death might become its furthest limit. 
Any person dying at a later date than the Queen was therefore 
disqualified for notice.^ The memoir of the Queen is from the pen of 
the Editor. 



* During the six months succeeding Queen Victoria's demise, 22 Jan. to 29 July 1901, 
death qualified the following thirty-eight persons for notice by the national biographer of the 
future. In each case the date of the dose of life falls outside the limit assigned to the 
present Supplement, and the names are necessarily excluded from it. The list roughly 
indicates the rate at which material for national biography accumulates in the present era. 
The day of death is appended to each name. 



Abthub, Wiluam (Wealeyon divine), March. 
Bebant, Sib Walteb (novelist), June. 
BowKN, Edwabd Ernest (mAster at Harrow and 

song-writer), 8 April. 
Bbiobt, William (ecclesiaatical liiHioriuti), 

6 March. 
Bbowke, Sm Samuel, V.C. (general), 14 March. 
Buchanan, Bobbbt (poet and noreliit), 10 June. 



Cateh, Abtbub (architect), 15 May. 
Commebkix, Sib John Edmund (admiral), 

<il May. 
Dawhon, Geobge Mebceb (Canadian geologist), 

<i March. 
DicxMON, William Pubdie (professor of divinity 

at Olaigow and translator of Mommsen), 

10 March. 
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The choice of Queen Victoria's last day of b'fe as the chronological 
limit of the Supplement was warmly approved by Mr. George Smith, the 
projector and proprietor of the Dictionary. But, unhappily, while the 
supplementary volumes were still in preparation, the undertaking sus- 
tained the irreparable loss of his death (6 April 1901). In accordcmce 
with a generally expressed wish the Editor has prefixed a memoir of 
Mr. Smith to the first volume of the Supplement ; but, in order to observe 
faithfully the chronological limit which was fixed in consultation with 
Mr. Smith, he has given it a prefatory position which is independent of 
the body of the work. 

A portrait of Mr. Smith, to whose initiative and munificence the 
whole work is due, forms the frontispiece to the first volume of the 
Supplement : it is reproduced from a painting by Mr. G. F. Watts, B.A., 
which was executed in 1876. 

Much information has been derived by writers of supplementary 
articles from private sources. The readiness with which assistance of 
this kind has been rendered can hardly be acknowledged too warmly. 
The principle of the Dictionary requires that the memoirs should be 
mainly confined to a record of fact, should preserve a strictly judicial 
tone, and should eschew sentiment. The point of view from which the 



Eddis, Eden Upton (portrait painter), 7 April. 
Eixis, Frederick Startridoe (bookseller and 

aaihor), 26 Feb. 
Faibbairn, Sir Andrew (engineer), 81 May. 
Farmer, John (musician), 17 July. 
FrrzoERALD, George Francis (physicist), 

ai Feb. 
Hall, FitzEdward, D.C.L. (philologist), 

10 Feb. 
Haweib, Hugh Reginald (divine), 29 Jan. 
Hopkins, Edward John (organist), 4 Feb. 
HosxiNs, Sir Anthony Hiley (admiral), 

31 Jane. 
Jeaffreson, John Cordy (legal and historical 

writer), 2 Feb. 
Lewis, John Traverb (archbishop of Ontario), 

6 May. 
Loyd-Ldtdbay, Robert James, Lord Wantage, 

10 Jane. 
MoNKHOuaXi Cosmo (art critic), 21 Jaly. 
OsMEBOD, liiBS Eleanor Anne (entomologist), 

90 July. 



Sanford, Oeorge Edward Lanoham, C.B., 
C.S.I. (general), 27 April. 

Saunders, Sir Edwin (dental surgeon), 15 Mar. 

Smith, John Hamblin (mathematician), 10 Jaly. 

Stafford, Sir Edward William, G.C.M.G. 
(premier of New Zealand), 14 Feb. 

Stainer, Sir John (masician), 1 April. 

Stephens, James (Fenian), 29 March. 

Stubbb, William (bishop of Oxford and his- 
torian), 22 April. 

Tatt, Peter Guthrie (professor of natural 
philosophy at Edinburgh), 4 July. 

Vane, Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina, Duchess 
OF Cleveland, 18 May. 

Warr, George Charles Winter (classical 
scholar), 21 Feb. 

Watkin, Sir Edward (railway director), 18 April. 

Webtcott, Brooke Fobs (bishop of Durham 
and scholar), 27 July. 

WiLLEB, Sir George Ommaney (admiral), 18 Feb. 

YoNOE, Charlotte Mary (novelist and his- 
torical writer), 24 March. 
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articles are written cannot therefore be expected always to commend 
itself to the near relatives of their subjects ; but the Editor deems it 
right to state that the great majority of those who have helped in the 
preparation of memoirs of their* kinsmen and kinswomen have shown 
every disposition to respect the dispassionate aims which the Dictionary 
exists to pursue. 

A special word of thanks is due to Mr. Thomas Seccombe, Mr. A. F. 
Pollard, and Mr. E. Irving Garlyle, all of whom rendered valuable 
assistance to the Editor during the publication of the substantive work, 
for the zealous aid they have given him in preparing the supplemental 
volumes, to which they have each contributed a very large number of 
articles. Mr. Pollard has also helped the Editor in seeing the 
Supplement finally through the press. 

*^* In the Bupplemental volumes oross references to articles that form part of the 
Supplement are given thus [q. v. Suppl.], while cross references to articles that have already 
appeared in the substantive work are given in the ordinary form [q.v.] 
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Geoboe Smith (1824-1901), publisher, the founder and proprietor of the 
' Dictionary of National Biography,' was of Scottish parentage. His paternal 
grandfather was a small landowner and farmer in Morayshire (or Elginshire), 
who died young and left his family ill provided for. His father, George Smith 
(1789-1846), began life as an apprentice to Isaac Forsyth, a bookseller and 
banker in the town of Elgin. At a youthful age he migrated to London with 
no resources at his command beyond his abilities and powers of work. By 
nature industrious, conscientious, and religious, he was soon making steady 
and satisfactory progress. At first he found employment in the publishing 
house of Rivington in St. Paul's Churchyard. Subsequently he transferred 
his services to John Murray, the famous publisher of Albemarle Street, and 
while in Murray's employ was sent on one occasion to deliver proof-sheets to 
Lord Byron. At length, in 1816, he and another Scottish immigrant to 
London, Alexander Elder, a native of Banff, who was Smith's junior by a 
year, went into partnership, and set up in business for themselves on a 
modest scale. They opened premises at 158 Fenchurch Street as booksellers 
and stationers. The new firm was styled Smith & Elder. After three years the 
partners added publishing to the other branches of their business. On 2 March 
1819 they were both admitted by redemption to the freedom of the Stationers' 
G^mpany. Membership of the company was needful at the time for the 
pursuit in London of the publisher's calling. Some four months later, 
on 19 July 1819, Smith & Elder entered their earliest publication in the 
Stationers' Company's register. It was a well-printed collection of * Sermons 
and Expositions of interesting Portions of Scripture,' by a popular con- 
gregational minister, Dr. John Morison of Trevor Chapel, Brompton. Thus 
unobtrusively did the publishing house set out on its road to fame and 
fortune, which it soon attained in moderate measure by dint of strenuous 
endeavour and skilful adaptation of means to ends. 

On 12 Oct. 1820 — little more than a year after the elder Smith had become 
a London publisher — he married. His wife, Elizabeth Murray, then twenty- 
three years old, and thus her husband's junior by eight years, was daughter 
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of Alexander Murray, a successful g^ass-ware mannfactiirer in London, who, 
like her husband, was of Elginshire origin. Mrs. Smith was a woman of 
much shrewdness, vivacity, and sanguine temper, in whose judgment and 
resourcefulness her husband, and afterwards her children, placed the utmost 
confidence. The young couple lived, on their marriage, over Smith & Elder's 
shop in Fenchurch Street, and there George Smith, the eldest son and 
second child (of six), was bom on 19 March 1824.' 

Very shortly after his birth the father removed his business and his family 
to 65 Comhill — to that bouse which was fated to acquire wide repute, alike in 
literary and commercial circles. There, at the age of six, young George Smith 
suffered an attack of brain fever, and his mother, who showed him special 
indulgence, was warned against subjecting him to any severity of discipline. 
From infancy he was active and high-spirited, and domestic leniency en- 
couraged in him an unruliness of temper which hampered the course of his 
education. But his parents desired him to enjoy every educational advantage 
that lay in their power. At first he was sent to Dr. Smith's boarding school 
at Kottingdean. Thence he passed at the age of ten to Merchant Taylors' 
School, but soon left it for a school at Blackheath, where the master, finding 
him intractable, advised his parents, greatly to their indignation, to send him 
to sea. Although he did well as far as the schoolwork was concerned, his 
propensity for mischievous frohc was irrepressible, and after he had spent a 
few terms at the City of London School his father deemed it wisest to take 
him into his ofiico. He had shown an aptitude for mathematics, delighted in 
ohomistry, and had not neglected Latin ; but he was too young to have made 
groat advance in the conventional subjects of study when in 1838, at the age 
of fourteen, ho bogan a business career. Subsequently he received lessons at 
homo in French, and showed a quick intuitive appreciation of good literature. 
But it was the stir of the mercantile world that first gave useful direction to 
his abundant mental energy. 

During his boyhood his father's firm had made notable progress. On its 
removal to OornhiU, in 1824, Smith & Elder were joined by a third partner, 
and the firm assumed the permanent designation of Smith, Elder, & Go. 
The now partner was a man of brilliant and attractive gifts, if of 
woak and self-indulgent temperament. His entry into the concern greatly 
extondod its sphere of action. His guardian, ^neas Macintosh, was chief 
partner in a great firm of Calcutta merchants, and this connection with 
India brought to the bookselling and publishing branches of Smith, Elder, 
A Co.*s business tho now department of an Indian agency, which in course 
of time far outilistanood in commercial importance the rest of their work. 
At tho outsot tlio Indian operations were confined to the export of stationery 
and books to oflioors in tho East India Company's service; but gradually 
all mannor of oouuuodities was dealt with, banking responsibilities were 
undortt^kon, and Smith, Elder, ^ Co. ultimately left most of the other Indian 

^ Harlng the Utt twtn^-eight yeMt of hit lite Smith designated himself George B£. 
8milh« He hiul Iteetowed hU mother's name o! Mnrraj on all his children, and it was oon- 
ttaieiit lo give a oonreepondlng form to hit own signature^ 
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agencies in London far behind alike in the variety and extent of their 
transactions. 

It was to the third partner, who had become a liveryman of the 
Clothworkers' (Company on 1 March 1837^ that Smith was apprenticed on 
beginning his business career. On 2 May 1838 the fact of his apprenticeship 
was duly entered in the Clothworkers' Company's records. 

At the moment that Smith joined the firm it had entered into close 
relations with Lieutenant Waghom, the originator of the overland route to 
India. While Waghom was experimenting with his new means of com- 
mimicating with the east, Smith, Elder, & Co. acted as his agents, and 
published from 1837 the many pamphlets in which he pressed his schemes 
and opinions on public notice. Some of Smith's earhest reminiscences 
related to Waghom's strenuous efforts to perfect his system, with which the 
boy's native activity of mind enabled him to sympathise very thoroughly. 
All the letters that were sent to India imder Waghom's supervision across the 
Isthmus of Suez and through the Bed Sea were despatched from Smith, 
Elder, & Co.'s office in Cornhill, and those reaching England from India 
by the same route were dehvered there on arriving in London. Young Smith 
willingly helped his seniors to ' play at post office,' and found that part of his 
duties thoroughly congenial. But as a whole his labours in Cornhill were 
arduous. He was at work from half-past seven in the morning till eight 
o'clock in the evening, with very short intervals. His father wisely trained 
him in all the practical details of the stationery and bookselling business. 
He had to mend the office quills, and was taught how to bind books and 
even compose type. The dinner-hour in the middle of the day he often, how- 
ever, contrived to spend at Dyer's riding school in Finsbury Square, where 
he became an expert horseman. Eiding remained all his life his main 
recreation. In 1841, three years after his entry into the firm, his family 
removed to Denmark Hill. 

The steady increase in the firm's general business was accompanied 
by marked activity in the publishing department, and early in the thirties 
that department won an assured reputation. For the first development of 
the publishing branch Mr. Elder was largely responsible, and though he 
applied himself to it somewhat spasmodically, and his ventures were by no 
means uniformly successful, some interesting results were quickly achieved. 
As early as 1826 Smith, Elder, & Co. issued, in partnership with Chalmers & 
Collins, a Glasgow firm, James Donnegan's ' New Greek and English 
Lexicon,' which was long a standard book. In 1827 they undertook single- 
handed the issue of Richard Thomson's ' Chronicles of London Bridge.' Of 
more popular literary work which the firm produced, the most attractive item 
was the fashionable annual called ' Friendship's Ofifering.' This elaborately 
illustrated gift-book was originally produced at the end of 1824, under the 
editorship of Thomas Babble Hervey (subsequently editor of the * Athenaeum '), 
by a neighbouring publisher, Lupton Relfe of 13 Cornhill. The number for 
1828 was the first published by Smith, Elder, & Co., and for fouiteen con- 
secutive years they continued to make annually an addition to the series. 
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Hervey was succeeded in the editorship by the Scottish poet, Thomas Pringle, 
and ultimately by Leitch Bitchie, a well-known figure in journalism, who 
otherwise proved of service to the firm. The writers in * Friendship's Offering ' 
were the most distinguished of their day. They included not only veterans 
like Southey, Coleridge, and the Ettrick Shepherd, but also beginners like 
Tennyson and Buskin. The Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss Mitford, Miss Strick- 
land, were regular contributors. To the volume for 1833 Macaulay contri- 
buted his * Ballad of the Armada.' The numerous plates in eacht issue were 
after pictures by the greatest artists of the time, and were engraved by the 
best available talent. When the series was at its zenith of popularity some 
eight to ten thousand copies of each volume were sold at Christmas. 

Another of the literary connections of the firm was Miss Louisa Henrietta 
Sheridan, a daughter of Captain W. B. Sheridan, a very distant relative of the 
well-known family. ^ Of her personal attractions Smith cherished from boyhood 
admiring memories. Between 1831 and 1835 she edited for the firm five 
annual volumes entitled * The Comic Ofifering, or Lady's Melange of Literary 
Mirth,' which Bobert Seymour, the practical originator of * Pickwick,' helped 
to illustrate ; and in 1838 Smith, Elder, & Co. produced for her ' The 
Diadem, a Book for the Boudoir,' with some valuable plates, and contri- 
butions by various well-known hands, including Thomas Campbell, James 
and Horace Smith, and Agnes Strickland. 

In its attitude to fiction the young firm manifested, under Leitch Bitchie's 
influence, an exceptional spirit of enterprise. Li 1833 Smith, Elder, & Co. 
started a ' Library of Bomance,' a series of original novels and romances, 
English, American, or translated from foreign tongues, which they published 
at the prophetic price of six shillings. Fifteen volumes appeared under 
Bitchie's editorship before the series ended in 1835. The first was 'The 
Ohost Hunter and his Family,' by John and Michael Banim, the authors 
of * The O'Hara Family ; ' the fourth was John Gait's * Stolen Child ' (1833) ; 
the sixth, ' The Slave-King,' a translation from Victor Hugo (1833) ; and the 
fifteenth and last was ' Ernesto,' a philosophical romance of interest by 
William [Henry] Smith (1808-1872), who afterwards won fame as author of 
• Thomdale.' 

Among Smith, Elder, & Co.'s early works in general light literature which 
still retain their zest were James Grant's * Bandom Beoollections of the House 
of Commons ' and ' Bandom Beoollections of the House of Lords ' (1836). 
Nor was the firm disinclined to venture on art publications involving some- 
what large risks. Clarkson Stanfield's ' Coast Scenery,' a collection of forty 
views, issued (after publication in serial parts) at the price of 32s. 6d., 
appeared in 1836 ; and * The Byron Gallery,' thirty-six engravings of subjects 
from Byron's poems, followed soon afterwards at the price of 35s. These 
volumes met with a somewhat cool reception from the book-buying public, 
but an ambition to excel in the production of expensively illustrated volumes 

> On 8 Sept. 1840 she married at Paris Lieut.-colonel Sir Henry Wyatt, and died next 
year, 2 Oct 1841. 
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was well alive in the firm when, in 1838, Smith first enlisted in its service.^ 
That year saw the issue of the first portion of the great collected edition of 
Sir Humphry Davy's ' Works/ which was completed in nine volumes next 
year. In 1838, too, the firm inaugurated a series of elaborate reports of 
recent expeditions which the government had sent out for purposes of 
scientific exploration. The earliest of these great scientific publications was 
Sir Andrew Smith's ' Illustrations of the Zoology of South Africa,' of which 
the first volume was issued in 1838, and four others followed between that 
date and 1847, all embellished with drawings of exceptional beauty by George 
Henry Ford. The government made a grant of 1,50QZ. in aid of the publica- 
tion, and the five volumes were sold at the high price of 18Z. Of like character 
were the reports of the scientific results of Admiral Sir Edward Belcher's 
voyage to the Pacific in the Sulphur : a volume on the zoology, prepared by 
Richard Brinsley Hinds, came out imder Smith, Elder, & Co.'s auspices in 
1843, a second volume (on the botany) appeared in the next year, and a third 
volume (completing the zoology) in 1845. That was Smith, Elder, & Co.'s 
third endeavour in this special class of publication. To the second a more 
lasting interest attaches. It was 'The Zoological Report of the Expedition 
of H.M.S. Beagle,' in which Darwin sailed as naturalist. 1,0002. was advanced 
by the government to the firm for the publication of this important work. 
The first volume appeared in large quarto in 1840. Four more volumes 
completed the undertaking by 1848, the price of the whole being 81. 15s. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. were thus brought into personal relations with Darwin, the 
earliest of their authors who acquired worldwide fame. Independently of 
his official reports they published for him, in more popular form, extracts &om 
them in volumes bearing the titles ' The Structure and Distribution of Coral 
Beefs ' in 1842, ' Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands ' in 1844, and 
' Geological Observations on South America ' in 1846. 

The widening range of the firm's dealings with distant lands in its capacity 
of Indian agents rendered records of travel peculiarly appropriate to its 
publishing department, and Smith, Elder, & Co. boldly contemplated the 
equipment on their own account of explorers whose reports should serve them 
as literature. About 1840 Austen Henry Layard set out, at their suggestion, 
in the company of Edward Mitford, on an overland journey to Asia ; but the 
two men quarrelled on the road, and the work that the firm contemplated 
was never written. Another project which was defeated by a like cause was 
an expedition to the south of France, on which Leitch Bitchie and James 
Augustus St. John started in behalf of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s publishing depart- 
ment. But the firm was never dependent on any single class of publication. 
It is noteworthy that no sooner had it opened relations with Darwin, the 
writer who was ^o prove the greatest English naturalist of the century, than 

* Besides the large ventures whioh they undertook on their own aocoont, Smith, Elder, & 
Co. acted at this time as agents for many elaborate publications prepared by responsible 
publishers of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; such were Thomas Brown's * Fossil Gonchology of 
Great Britain,' the first of the twenty -eight serial parts of which appeared in April 1837, and 
Kay's *Edinbiirgh Portraits,' 2 vols. 4to. 1838. 
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its gervioes were sought by him who was to prove the century's greatest art- 
oritio and one of its greatest artists in English prose — John Buskin. It 
was in 1843, while Smith was still in his pupilage, that Buskin's father, a 
prosperous wine merchant in the city of London, introduced his son's first 
prose work to Smith, Elder, & Co/s notice. They had already published 
some poems by the young man in 'Friendship's Offering.' In 1843 he 
had completed the first volume of ' Modem Painters, by a Graduate 
of Oxford.' His father failed to induce John Murray to issue it on conmiis- 
sion. The offer was repeated at Ck)mhill, where it was accepted with alacrity, 
and thus was inaugurated Buskin's thirty years' close personal connection 
with Smith, Elder, & Co., and more especially with George Smith, on whose 
shoulders the whole responsibilities of the firm were soon to fall. 

The public were slow in showing their appreciation of Buskin's 
earliest book. Of the five himdred copies printed of the first edition of 
the first volume of ' Modem Painters,' only 105 were disposed of within the 
year. Possibly there were other causes besides public indifference for this 
comparative failure. Signs were not wanting at the moment that, ambitious 
and enlightened as were many of the young firm's publishing enterprises, 
they suffered in practical realisation from a lack of strict business method 
which it was needful to supply, if the publishing department was to achieve 
absolute success. The heads of the firm were too busily absorbed in their 
rapidly growing Indian business to give close attention to the publishing 
branch ; managers had been recently chosen to direct it, and had not proved 
sufiSciently competent to hold their posts long. Salvation was at hand within 
the of&ce from a quarter in which the partners had not thought to seek it. 
A predilection for the publishing branch of the business was already declaring 
itself in young Smith, as well as a practical insight into business method 
which convinced him, boy though he was, that some reorganisation was 
desirable. With a youthful self-confidence, which, contrary to conmion 
experience, events showed to be justifiable, he persuaded his father late in. 
1843 — a few months after the issue of the first volume of * Modem Painters,' 
and when he was in his twentieth year — to allow him to assume, temporarily 
at any rate, control of the publishing department. Under cautious con- 
ditions his father acceded to his wish, and Smith at once accepted for 
pubHcation a coUection of essays by various writers on well-known literary 
people, edited by the somewhat eccentric and impracticable author of 
'Orion,' Bichard Hengist Home. The enterprise called forth all Smith's 
energies. Not only did he supervise the production of the work, which 
was adorned by eight steel engravings, but, in constant interviews with the 
author, he freely urged alterations in the text which he deemed needful 
to conciliate public taste. The book appeared, in February 1844, in two 
volumes, with the title 'The New Spirit of the Age,' and Smith had the 
satisfaction of securing for his firm fair pecuniary profit from this his earliest 
publication. Another edition was reached in July. His second publishing 
venture was from the pen of a somewhat miscellaneous practitioner in litera- 
ture, Mrs. Baron Wilson, who had contributed to Miss Sheridan's ' Diadem ' 
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as well as to ' Friendship's GfiTering.' For her he published, also in 1844 
(in Jime), another work in two volumes, ' Our Actresses, or Glanoes at Stage 
Favourites Past and Present,' with five engravings in each volume, including 
portraits of Miss O'Neill, Miss Helen Faucic, and Mrs. Charles Eean. His 
third literary undertaking in the first year of his publishing career was of 
more permanent interest ; it was Leigh Hunt's ' Imagination and Fancy.' 

It was characteristic of Smith's whole life as a publisher that he was 
never content to maintain with authors merely formal business relations. 
From boyhood the personality of writers of repute deeply interested him, 
and that interest never diminished at any point of his career. In early 
manhood he was rarely happier than in the society of authors of 
all degrees of ability. With a city clerk of literary leanings, Thomas 
Powell,' he was as a youth on friendly terms, and at Powell's house at 
Peckham he was first introduced to, or came to hear of, many rising men 
of letters. It was there that he first met Home, and afterwards Robert 
Browning. It was there that he found the manuscript of Leigh Hunt's 
' Imagination and Fancy,' and at once visited the author in Edwardes 
Square, Kensington, with a generous offer for the rights of publication which 
was unmediately accepted. Thenceforth Leigh Hunt was a valued literary 
acquaintance, and Smith published for him a whole library of attractive 
essays or compilations. Another house at which he was a frequent guest 
at this early period was that of Buskin's father at Denmark Hill. Powell 
introduced him to a small convivial club, called the Museum Club, which 
met in a street off the Strand. Douglas Jerrold and Father Prout were 
prominent members. There he first made the acquaintance of George 
Henry Lewes, who became a lifelong associate. The club, however, fell 
into pecuniary difficulties, from which Smith strove in vain to relieve it, 
and it quickly dissolved. 

The grim realities of life were soon temporarily to restrict Smith's oppor- 
tunities of recreation. Towards the end of 1844 a grave calamity befell his 
family. His father's health failed ; softening of the brain declared itself ; and 
recovery was seen to be hopeless. The elder Smith removed from Denmark 
Hill to Boxhill, where he acquired some eight to ten acres of land, and 
developed a lively interest in farming. But he was unable to attend to the 
work of the firm, and his place at Comhill was taken by his son very soon 
after he came of age in 1845. On 3 May 1846 George Smith was admitted 
by patrimony a freeman of the Stationers' Company, and little more than 
three months later his father died, at the age of fifty-seven (21 Aug. 1846). 
Thereupon the whole responsibility of providing for his mother, his young 
brothers and sisters, devolved upon him. 

* In 1849 Powell emigrated to America, where he became a professional man of letters^ 
and pablished some frankly ill-natured sketches of writers he had met, under the title of 
* liiTing Authors of England ; ' this was followed by ' Living Authors of America ' (first 
1, 1860). 
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Smith had no sooner addressed himself to his heavy task than he 
found himself face to face with a crisis in the affairs of the firm of exceptional 
difficulty for so young a man to grapple with. The third partner was 
discovered to be misusing the firm's credit and capital, and had to withdraw 
from the partnership imder circumstances that involved grave anxiety to 
all concerned.^ Elder, who had not of late years given close attention to 
the business, made up his mind to retire almost at the same time.^ Smith 
was thus left to conduct single-handed the firm's affairs at a moment when 
the utmost caution and financial skill were required to maintain its equili- 
brium Although no more than twenty-two, he proved himself equal to the 
situation. By a rare combination of sagacity and daring, by a masterful yet 
tactful exercise of authority, and by unremitting application, he was able to 
set the firm's affairs in order, to unravel the complications due to neglected 
bookkeeping, and to launch the concern anew on a career of prosperity far 
greater than that it had previously known. 

For a time the major part of his energies and business instinct was devoted 
to the control and extension of the agency and banking department. It is 
difficult to overestimate the powers of work which he brought to his task. 
' It was a common thing for me,' he wrote of this period, ' and many of the 
clerks to work until three or four o'clock in the morning, and occasionally, 
when there was but a short interval between the arrival and departure of the 
Indian mails, I used to start work at nine o'clock of one morning, and neither 
leave my room nor cease dictating until seven o'clock the next evening, when 
the mail was despatched. During these thirty-two hours of continuous work 
I was supported by mutton chops and green tea at stated intervals. I believe 
I maintained my health by active exercise on foot and horseback, and by being 
able, after these excessive stretches of work, to sleep soundly for many hours ; 
on these occasions I generally got to bed at about eleven, and slept till three 
or four o'clock the next afternoon.' * 

Astonishing success followed Smith's efforts. The profits rose steadily, and 
the volume of business, which was well under 50,000Z. when he assumed 
control of the concern, multiplied thirteen times within twenty years of his 
becoming its moving spirit. The clerks at Comhill in a few years numbered 
150. An important branch was established at Bombay, and other agencies 
were opened at Java and on the West Coast of Africa. There was no 
manner of merchandise for which Smith's clients could apply to him in 
vain. Scientific instruments for surveying purposes, the testing of which 
needed the closest supervision, were regularly forwarded to the Indian govern- 
ment. The earliest electric telegraph plant that reached India was des- 
patched from Cornhill. It was an ordinary experience to export munitions 

* He went to India and died at Calcutta, 13 Jan. 1852. 

* Mr. Elder left London and died some thirty yeani later, on 6 Feb. 1876, at Lanoing, at 
the age of eighty-six. * * Comhill Magazine,* December 1900. 
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of war. On one occasion Smith was able to answer the challenge of a 
scoffer who thought to name an exceptional article of conmierce — a human 
skeleton — which it would be beyond his power to supply, by displaying in his 
office two or three waiting to be packed for transit. 

Smith's absorption in the intricate details of the firm's general 
operations prevented him from paying close attention to the minutise of the 
paUishing department ; but the fascination that it exerted on him never slept, 
and he wisely brought into the office one who was well qualified to give him 
literary counsel, and could be trusted to keep the department faithful to the best 
traditions of English publishing. His choice fell on William Smith Williams, 
who for nearly thirty years acted as his ' reader ' or literary adviser. The 
circumstances under which he invited Williams's co-operation illustrate 
the accuracy with which he measured men and their qualifications. At the 
time the two met, Williams was clerk to Hullmandel & Walter, a firm of litho- 
.graphers who were working for Smith, Elder, & Co. on Darwin's * The Voyage 
of H.M.S. Beagle.' On assuming the control of the Comhill business Smith 
examined with Williams the somewhat complicated accounts of that imder- 
taking. After very brief intercourse he perceived that Williams was an 
incompetent bookkeeper, but had exceptional literary knowledge and judg- 
ment. No time was lost in inducing Williams to enter the service of Smith, 
Elder, & Co., and the arrangement proved highly beneficial and congenial to 
both.^ But Smith delegated to none the master's responsibility in any branch 

* William Smith Williams (1800-1875) played a aaefol part behind the scenes of the 
theatre of nineteenth-century literature. He was by nature too modest to gain any wide 
recognition. He began active life in 1817 as apprentice to the publishing firm of Taylor <fe 
Heesey of Fleet Street, who published writings of Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and Keats, and 
became in 1821 proprietors of the * London Magazine.' Williams cherished from boyhood 
a genuine love of literature, and received much Idndly notice from eminent writers associated 
with Taylor A Hessey. Besides Keats, he came to know Leigh Hunt and William Hazlitt. 
Harrying at twenty-five he opened a bookshop on his own account in a court near the Poultry, 
bat insufficient capital compelled him to relinquish this venture in 1827, when he entered 
the counting-house of the lithographic printers, Hullmandel <& Walter, where Smith met 
him. At that time he was devoting his leisure to articles on literary or theatrical topics for the 
* Spectator/ * Athenieum,' and other weekly papers. During the thirty years that he spent 
in Smith's employ he won, by his sympathetic criticism and kindly courtesy, the cordial 
regard of many distinguished authors whose works Smith, Elder, & Co. published. The 
paternal consideration that he showed to Charlotte Brontd is well known ; it is fully described 
in Mrs. Oaskell's * Life ' of Miss BrontS. ' He was my first favourable critic.' wrote Charlotte 
Brontd in December 1847 ; * he first gave me encouragement to persevere as an author. 
When she first saw him at Comhill in 1848, she described him as ' a pale, mild, stooping 
man of fifty.' Subsequently she thought him too much given to * contemplative theorising,* 
and possessed by 'too many abstractions.' With Thackeray, Buskin, and Lewes he was 
always on very friendly terms. During his association with Smith he did no independent 
literary work beyond helping to prepare for the firm, in 1861, a * Selection from the Writings 
of John Buskin.' He was from youth a warm admirer of Buskin, sharing especially his 
enthusiasm for Turner. Williams retired from Smith, Elder, & Co.'s business in February 
1875, and died six months later, aged 75, at his residence at Twickenham (21 Aug.) His 
eldest daughter was the wife of Mr. Lowes Dickinson, the well-known portrait painter ; and 
his yoongest daughter, Mias Anna Williams, achieved distinction as a singer. 

a2 
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of the bosmess, and, thoogh pablishing negotifttioiis were thenoeforih ofteD 
initiated by Williams, there were few that were not oondnded personally by 
Smith. 

For some time after he became sole owner and manager at Gomhill Smith 
£elt himself in no position to ran large risks in the pnhBshing department 
A caations policy was porsaed ; bnt fortune prored kind. It was necessary 
to carry to completion those great works of scientific travel by Sir Andrew 
Smith, Hinds, and Darwin, the publication of which had been not only con* 
tracted for, bnt was actually in progress dnring Smith's pupilage. The firm 
had also undertaken the publication of a magnum opus of Sir John Hersohd 
— his ' Astronomical Observations made at the Gape of Good Hope ' — towards 
the expense of which the Duke of Northumberland had offered 1,0001. The 
work duly appeared in 1846 in royal quarto, with eighteen plates, at the prioe 
of four guineas. A like obligation incurred by the firm in earlier days was 
fulfilled by the issue, also in 1846, of the naturalist Hugh EBdooner's ' Eauna 
Antiqua Sivalensis.' Nine parts of this important work were issued at a 
guinea each in the course of the three years 1846-9. In 1846, too. Buskin 
completed the second volume of his ' Modem Painters,' of which an edition 
of 1,500 copies was issued ; and in 1849 Smith brought out the second of 
Buskin's great prose works, 'The Seven Lamps of Architecture,' which 
was the earliest of Buskin's books that was welcomed with practical warmth 
on its original publication. 

In fiction the chief author with whom Smith in the first years of his reign 
at Comhill was associated was the grandiloquent writer of blood-curdling ro- 
mance, G. P. B. James. In 1844 Smith, Elder, & Co. had begun an elaborate 
collected edition of his works, of which they issued eleven volumes by 1847| 
ten more being imdertaken by another firm. Unhappily Smith, Elder, & Co. 
had also independently entered into a contract with James to publish every 
new novel that he should write ; 6002. was to be paid for the first edition of 
1,250 copies. The arrangement lasted for four years, and then sank beneath 
its own weight. The firm issued two novels by James in each of the years 
1846, 1846, 1847, and no less than three in 1848. Each work was in three 
volumes, at the customary price of Sis. 6d, ; so that between 1845 and 1848 
Smith offered the public twenty-seven volumes from James's pen at a total 
cost to the purchasers of thirteen and a half guineas. James's fertility was 
clearly greater than the public approved. The publisher requested him to 
set limits to his annual output. He indignantly declined, but Smith per- 
sisted with success in his objections to the novelist's interpretation of the 
original agreement, and author and publisher parted company. In 1848 Smith 
issued a novel by his friend, George Henry Lewes, entitled ' Bose, Blanche, 
and Violet.' Although much was expected from it, nothing came. 

While the tragi-oomedy of James was in its last stage. Smith became the 
hero of a publishing idyll which had the best possible effect on his reputation 
as a publisher and testified at the same time to his genuine kindness of heart 
Few episodes in the publishing history of the nineteenth century are of higher 
interest than the story of his association with Charlotte BrontS. In July 
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1847 Williams called Smith's attention to a manuscript novel entitled ' The 
Professor/ which had been sent to the firm by an author writing under the 
name of ' Currer BelL' The manuscript showed signs of having vainly sought 
the favour of other publishing houses. Smith and his assistant recognised 
the promise of the work, but neither thought it likely to be a successful 
publication. While refusing it, however, they encouraged the writer in 
kindly and appreciative terms to submit another efifort. The manuscript of 
' Jane Eyre ' arrived at Gomhill not long afterwards. Williams read it and 
handed it to Smith. The young publisher was at once fascinated by its sur- 
passing power, and purchased the copyright out of hand. He always 
regarded the manuscript, which he retained, as the most valued of his literary 
treasures. He lost no time in printing it, and in 1848 the reading world re- 
oognised that he had introduced to its notice a novel of abiding fame. Later 
in 1848 ' Shirley,' by ' Currer Bell,' was also sent to Gomhill. So far ' Currer 
Bell ' had conducted the correspondence with the firm as if the writer were a 
man, but Smith shrewdly suspected that the name was a woman's pseudonym. 
His suspicions were confirmed in the summer of 1848, when Charlotte 
Bronte, accompanied by her sister Anne, presented herself without warning at 
Ciomhill in order to explain some misunderstanding which she thought had 
arisen in the negotiations for the publication of * Shirley.' From the date of 
4he authoress's shy and unceremonious introduction of herself to him at his 
office desk until her premature death some seven years later, Smith's personal 
relations with her were characterised by a delightfully unaffected chivalry. 
On their first visit to Cornhill he took Miss Bronte and her sister to the 
opera the same evening. Smith's mother made their acquaintance next day, 
and they twice dined at her residence, then at 4 Westboume Place. Miss 
Bronte frankly confided to a friend a day or two later her impressions of her 
publisher-host. * He is a firm, intelligent man of business, though so young 
{he was only twenty-four] ; bent on getting on, and I think desirous of making 
his way by fair, honourable means. He is enterprising, but likewise cool 
and cautious. Mr. Smith is a practical man.' ^ 

On this occasion the sisters stayed in London only three days. But next 
year, in November 1849, Miss Bronte was the guest of Smith's mother 
at Westboume Place for nearly three weeks. She visited the London sights 
under Smith's guidance ; he asked Thackeray, whose personal acquaintance 
he does not seem to have made previously, to dine with him in order to 
satisfy her ambition of meeting the great novelist, whose work aroused in her 
the warmest enthusiasm. On returning to Haworth in December she wrote 
to Smith : ' Very easy is it to discover that with you to gratify others is to 
gratify yourself ; to serve others is to afford yourself a pleasure. I suppose 
you will experience your share of ingratitude and encroachments, but do not 
let them alter you. Happily they are the less Ukely to do this because you are 
half a Scotchman, and therefore must have inherited a fair share of prudence 
to qualify your generosity, and of caution to protect your benevolence.' ^ 

> * Ciomhill Magazine,' December 1900 ; of. Gaskell's * Life/ ed. Shorter, p. 868 n. 
• Oaskell's • Lite,' ed. Shorter, p. 483. 
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Another visit — a formi^t long — followed in June 1850. Smith had iheaii 
removed with his mother to 76 (afterwards 112) Gloaoester Terrace. Miss 
Bronte renewed her acquaintance with Thackeray, who invited her and her 
host to dine at his own house, and she met Lewes imder Smith's roof. Before 
she quitted London on this occasion she sat to George Bichmond for her 
portrait at the instance of her host, who gratified her father by presenting 
him with the drawing together with an engraving of his and his daughter's 
especial hero, the Duke of Wellington. Next month, in July 1850, Smith 
made with a sister a tour in the highlands of Scotland, and he alwa]^ 
remembered with pride a friendly meeting that befell him on the journey with 
Macaulay, who was on his way to explore Glencoe and Eilliecrankie. At Edin- 
burgh he and his sister were joined on his invitation by Miss Bronte, and they 
devoted a few days to visiting together sites of interest in the city and its 
neighbourhood, much to Miss Bronte's satisfaction. She travelled south with 
them, parting from them in Yorkshire for her home at Haworth.^ For & 
third time she was her sympathetic publisher's guest in London, in June 
1851, when she stayed a month with his mother, and he took her to hear 
Thackeray's ' Lectures on the Humourists ' at Willis's Booms. In a letter 
addressed to Smith, on arriving home, she described him as ' the most spirited 
and vigilant of publishers.' In November 1852 Miss Bronte sent to the 
firm her manuscript of ' Villette,' in which she drew her portrait of Smith 
in the soundhearted, manly, and sensible Dr. John, while his mother was 
the original of Mrs. Bretton. In January 1853 Miss Bronte visited Smith 
and his family for the last time. They continued to correspond with each 
other till near her premature death on 31 March 1855. 

An interesting result of Smith's personal and professional relations with 
Charlotte Bronte was to make him known to such writers as were her friends 
— notably to Harriet Martineau and to Mrs. Gaskell, for both of whom he 
subsequently published much. But more important is it to record that 
Charlotte Bronte was a main link in the chain that drew a writer of genius 
far greater even than her own — Thackeray himself — into Smith's history and 
into the history of his firm. In the late autumn of 1850, after the interchange 
of hospitalities which Miss Bronte's presence in London had prompted, 
Thackeray asked Smith for the first time to publish a book for him, his 
next Christmas book. It was a humorous sketch, with drawings by himself, 
entitled * The Kickleburys on the Ehine.' Thackeray's regular publishers. 
Chapman & Hall, had not been successful with his recent Christmas books» 
* Doctor Birch and his Young Friend ' and * Bebecca and Eowena,' and they 
deprecated the issue of another that year. Smith had from early days, since 
he read the ' Paris Sketch-book ' by stealth in Tegg's sale rooms, cherished 
a genuine affection for Thackeray's work, and it had been a youthful ambition 
to publish for him. Williams had in his behalf made a vain bid for ' Vanity 
Fair ' in 1848. Smith now purchased the copyright of ' The Kickleburys ' 
with alacrity, and it was published at Christmas 1850 in an edition of three 
thousand. Though it was heavily bombarded by the 'Times,' it proved 

I Mn. Oaskeirs * Life of Charlotte Brontd,' ed. Shorter, pp. 460 $q. 
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saccessfol and at once reached a second edition.' In 1851, when Smith heard 
that Thackeray was engaged on a new work of importance — which proved to 
be ' Esmond ' — he called at his house in Young Street, Kensington, and 
offered him what was then the handsome sum of 1,200Z. for the right of issuing 
the first edition of 2,500 copies.^ Thenceforth he was on close terms of 
intimacy with Thackeray. He was often at his house, and showed as tender a 
consideration for the novelist's young daughters as for himself. ' Esmond ' 
appeared in 1852 and was the only one of Thackeray's novels to be pubHshed 
in the regulation trio of half-a-guinea volumes. Just before its publication, 
when Thackeray was preparing to start on a lecturing tour in America, 
Smith, with kindly thought, commissioned Samuel Laurence to draw 
Thackeray's portrait, so that his daughters might have a competent present- 
ment of 1dm at home during his absence. Before Thackeray's return Smith 
published his ' Lectures on the Enghsh Humourists,' and, in order to make 
the volume of more presentable size, added elaborate notes by Thackeray's 
friend James Hannay. In December 1854 Smith published the best known of 
Thackeray's Christmas books, ' The Bose and the Eing.' ^ 



III 

Meanwhile Smith's private and business life alike underwent important 
change. The pressure of constant application was, in 1853, telling on his 
health, and he resolved to share his responsibilities with a partner. Henry 
Samuel Eing, a bookseller of Brighton, whose bookselling establishment is 
still carried on there by Treacher & Co., came to Comhill to aid in the general 
superintendence and to receive a quarter share of the profits. His previous 
experience naturally gave him a particular interest in the publishing depart- 
ment. On 3 July 1853 Charlotte Bronte wrote to Smith : * I hope your partner 
Mr. Eing will soon acquire a working faculty and leave you some leisure and 
opportunity effectually to cultivate health.' At the same date Smith became 
engaged to Elizabeth, the daughter of John Blakeway, a wine merchant of 
London, and granddaughter of Edward Blakeway, esq., of Broseley Hall, 
Shropshire. The marriage took place on 11 Feb. 1854. For four years he 
and his wife lived at 112 Gloucester Terrace, where he had formerly resided 
with his mother. Subsequently they spent some time at Wimbledon, and at 
the end of 1859 they settled at 11 Gloucester Square. 

Smith felt from the outset that the presence of a partner at Comhill 
hampered his independence, but it reUeved him of some labour and set him 

■ * The Eiokleburys ' bore on the title-page the actual year of publication, i.e. 1S50. 
Thackeray's earlier and later Christmas books were each post-dated by a year. Thus 

* Bebeoca and Boweoa,' which bears the date 1850, was published in December 1849. 

* Cf. Mrs. Ritchie's ' Chapters from some Memoirs,* 1894, p. 130. 

* Thackeray was not yet, however, exclusively identified with Smith, Elder, A Co. * The 
Newoomet ' in 185S-5, a collected edition of Miscellaneous Writings in 1855-7 (4 vols.), and 

* The ^^rginians,* 1867-9, were all issued by Bradbury & Evans. 
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free to entertain new derelopmentB of business. One <rf his early hopes was 
to become proprietor of a newq^^per, and during 185i he listened with much 
interest to a suggestion made to him by Thackeray that the novelist should 
edit a daUy sheet of general criticism after the manner of Addison and Steele's 
' Spectator ' or * Tatler.' The sheet was to be called ' Fair Play/ was to deal 
with literature as well as life, and was to be scrupulously frank and just in 
comment. But, as the discussion on the subject advanced, Thackeray feared 
to face the responsibilities of editorship, and Smith was left to develop the 
scheme for himself at a later period. Newspapers of more ut ili ta rian type 
were, however, brought into being by him and his firm before the notion of 
' Fair Play ' was quite dropped. In id55 Smith, Elder, & Go. started a weekly 
periodical called ' The 0>^erland Mail,' of which Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Eaye 
became editor. It was to supply home information to readers in India. Next 
year a complementary periodical was inaugurated under the title of ' The Home- 
ward Mail,' which was intended to offer Indian news to readers in the United 
Kingdom. ' The Homeward Mail ' was placed in the charge of £. B. Eastwick, 
the orientalist. The two editors were already associated as authors with the 
firm. Both papers were appreciated by the clients of the firm's agency and 
banking departments, and are still in existence. 

In order to facilitate the issue of these 'Mails' Smith, Elder, & Co. 
acquired for the first time a printing office of their own. They took over 
premises in Little Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey, which had been occupied 
by Stewart & Murray, a firm of printers whose partners were relatives of Mr. 
Elder. The house had been the home of Goldsmith, and Smith was much 
interested in that association. Until 1872, when the printing office was 
made over to Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., a portion of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s 
general literary work was printed at their own press. 

In 1857 the progress of the firm received a temporary check. The 
outbreak of the Indian mutiny dislocated all Indian business, and Smith, 
Elder, & Co.'s foreign department suffered severely. Guns and ammunition 
were the commodities of which their clients in India then stood chiefly in need, 
and they were accordingly sent out in ample quantities. Jacob's Horse and 
Hodson's Horse were both largely equipped from Comhill, and the clerks 
there had often little to do beyond oiling and packing revolvers. It was a 
time of grave anxiety for the head of the firm. The telegraph wires were 
constantly bringing him distressing news of the murder of the firm's clients, 
many of whom were personally known to him. The massacres in India also 
meant pecuniary loss. Accounts were left unpaid, and it was difficult to 
determine the precise extent of outstanding debts that would never be 
discharged. But Smith's sanguine and resourceful temper enabled him to 
weather the storm, and the crisis passed without permanent injury to his 
position. Probably more damaging to the immediate interests of Smith, 
Elder, & Co. was the transference of the government of India in 1858 from 
the old company to the crown. Many of the materials for public works 
which private firms had supplied to the old East India Company and their 
officers were now provided by the new India office without the intervention 
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of agents ; and the operations of Smith, Elder, & Go.'s Indian branoh had 
to seek other channels than of old. 

The publishing department invariably afforded Smith a means of dis- 
traction from the pressure of business cares elsewhere. Its speculative 
character, which his caution and sagacity commonly kept within reasonable 
limits of safety, appealed to one side of his nature, while the social intimacies 
which the work of publishing fostered appealed strongly to another side. 
The rapid strides made in public favour by Buskin, whose greatest works 
Smith published between 1850 and 1860, were an unfailing source of 
satis&ustion. In 1850 he had produced Buskin's fanciful 'King of the 
Golden Biver.' Next year came the first volume of ' Stones of Venice,' 
the pamphlets on ' The Construction of Sheepfolds,' and ' Pre-Baphaelitism,' 
and the portfolio of 'Examples of the Architecture of Venice.' The 
two remaining volumes of 'Stones of Venice' followed in 1853. In 1854 
appeared * Lectures on Architecture and Painting,' with two pamphlets ; and 
then began the ' Notes on the Boyal Academy,' which were continued each 
year till 1859. In 1856 came the elaborately illustrated third and fourth 
volumes of ' Modem Painters ; ' in 1857, ' Elements of Drawing,' ' Political 
Economy of Art,' and • Notes on Turner's Pictures ; ' in 1858, an engraving by 
HoU of Bichmond's drawing of Buskin ; in 1859, ' The Two Paths,' ' Elements 
of Perspective,' and the ' Oxford Museum ; ' and in 1860, the fifth and final 
volume of ' Modem Painters.' The larger books did not have a rapid sale, 
but many of the cheaper volumes and pamphlets sold briskly. It was at 
Buskin's expense, too, that Smith prepared for publication the first volume 
that was written by Buskin's friend, Dante Gabriel Bossetti, * The Early 
Italian Poets,' 1861. In 1850 Buskin's father proved the completeness of 
his confidence in Smith by presenting him with one of the few copies of 
the volume of liis son's * Poems ' which his paternal pride had caused to be 
printed privately. Smith remained through this period a constant visitor at 
the Buskins' house at Denmark Hill, and there he made the welcome addition 
to his social circle of a large number of artists. Of these Millais became the 
fastest of friends ; while Leighton, John Leech, Bichard Doyle, (Sir) Frederic 
Burton, and the sculptor Alexander Monro were always held by him in high 
esteem. 

It was at Buskin's house that Smith was introduced to Wilkie Collins, 
son of a well-known artist. He declined to publish Collins's first story, 

* Antonina,' because the topic seemed too classical for general taste, and he 
neglected some years later to treat quite seriously Collins's offer of his 

* Woman in White,' with the result that a profitable investment was missed ; 
but in 1856 he accepted the volume of short stories called ' After Dark,' and 
thus began business relations with Collins which lasted intermittently for 
nearly twenty years. 

In the late fifties Charlotte Bronte's introduction of Smith to Harriet 
Martineau bore practical fruit. In 1858 he issued a new edition of her 
novel * Deerbrook,' as well as her * Suggestions towards the future Govern- 
ment of India.' These were followed by pamphlets respectively on the 
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' Endowed Schools of Ireland ' and ' England and her Soldiers/ and in 1861 
by her well-known 'Household Education.' Subsequently he published 
her autobiography, the greater part of which she had caused to be put into 
type and to be kept in readiness for circulation as soon as her death should 
take place. The firm also undertook the publication of the many tracts and 
pamphlets in which William Ellis, the zealous disciple of John Stuart Mill, 
urged improved methods of education during the middle years of the century. 
To a like category belonged Madame Yenturi's translation of Mazzini's 
works which Smith, Elder, & Co. issued in six volumes between 1864 and 
1870. 

At the same period as he became Miss Martineau's publisher there began 
Smith's interesting connection with Mrs. Gaskell, which was likewise due 
to Charlotte Bronte. Late in 1855 Mrs. Gaskell set to work, at the request of 
Charlotte Bronte's father, on his daughter's life. She gleaned many particu- 
lars from Smith and his mother, and naturally requested him to pubUsh the 
book, which proved to be one of the best biographies in the language. But 
its pubUcation (in 1857) involved him in unwonted anxieties. Mrs. Gaskell 
deemed it a point of conscience to attribute, for reasons that she gave in detail, 
the ruin of Miss Bronte's brother Branwell to the machinations of a lady, to 
whose children he had acted as tutor. As soon as Smith learned Mrs. Gaskell's 
intention he warned her of the possible consequences. The warning passed 
unheeded. The offensive particulars appeared in the biography, and, as soon 
as it was published, an action for libel was threatened. Mrs. Gaskell was 
travelling in France at the moment, and her address was unknown. Smith 
investigated the matter for himself, and, perceiving that Mrs. Gaskell's state- 
ments were not legally justifiable, withdrew the book from circulation. In 
later editions the offending passages were suppressed. Sir James Stephen, 
on behalf of friends of the lady whose character was aspersed, took part in 
the negotiations, and on their conclusion handsomely commended Smith'a 
conduct. 



IV 

In the opening months of 1859 Smith turned his attention to an entirely 
new publishing venture. He then laid the foundations of the * Comhill 
Magazine,' the first of the three great literary edifices which he reared by his 
own effort. It was his intimacy with Thackeray that led Smith to estabUsh 
the ' Comhill Magazine.' The periodical originally was designed with the 
sole object of offering the public a novel by Thackeray in serial instalments 
combined with a liberal allowance of other first-rate literary matter. In 
February 1859 Smith offered Thackeray the Uberal terms of 350Z. for a monthly 
instalment of a novel, which was to be completed in twelve numbers. The 
profits on separate pubUcation of the work, after the first edition, were to 
be equally divided between author and publisher. Thackeray agreed to 
these conditions ; but it was only after Smith had failed in various quaxrters to 
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secure a fitting editor for the new venture — ^Tom Hughes was among those 
who were invited and declined — that he appealed to Thackeray to fill the 
editorial chair. He proposed a salary of 1,000Z. a year. Thackeray con- 
sented to take the post on the understanding that Smith should assist him 
in business details. Thackeray christened the periodical ' The Gomhill ' 
after its publishing home, and chose for its cover the familiar design by 
Godfrey Sykes, a South Kensington art student. The 'Gomhill' was 
launched on 1 Jan. 1860. The first number reached a sale of one hundred 
and twenty thousand copies. Although so vast a circulation was not main- 
tained, the magazine for many years enjoyed a prosperity that was without 
precedent in the annals of English periodical publications. 

Thackeray's fame and genius rendered services to the ' Gomhill ' that are 
not easy to exaggerate. He was not merely editor, but by far the largest 
contributor. Besides his novel of ' Level the Widower,' which ran through 
the early numbers, he supplied each month a delightful ' Boundabout Paper,' 
which was deservedly paid at the high rate of twelve guineas a page. But 
identified as Thackeray was with the success of the * Gomhill ' — an identifica- 
tion which Smith acknowledged by doubling his editorial salary — Thackeray 
would have been the first to admit that the practical triumphs of the enterprise 
were largely the fruits of the energy, resourcefulness, and hberality of the 
proprietor. There was no writer of eminence, there was hardly an artist 
of distinguished merit (for the magazine was richly illustrated), whose 
oo-operation Smith, when planning with Thackeray the early numbers, did 
not seek, often in a personal interview, on terms of exceptional munificence. 
Associates of earlier date, Uke John Buskin and George Henry Lewes among 
authors, and Millais, Leighton, and Bichard Doyle among artists, were 
requisitioned as a matter of course. Lewes was an indefatigable contributor 
from the start. Buskin wrote a paper on ' Sir Joshua and Holbein ' for the 
third number, but Buskin's subsequent participation brought home to Smith 
and his editor the personal embarrassments inevitable in the conduct of a 
popular magazine by an editor and a publisher, both of whom were rich in 
eminent literary friends. When, later in the first year, Buskin sent for serial 
issue a treatise on poHtical economy, entitled * Unto this Last,' his doctrine 
was seen to be too deeply tainted with socialistic heresy to conciliate 
subscribers. Smith pubHshed four articles and then informed the author 
that the editor could accept no more. Smith afterwards issued ' Unto this 
Last' in a separate volume, but the forced cessation of the papers in the 
magazine impaired the old cordiality of intercourse between author and 
publisher. 

The magazine necessarily brought Smith into relations with many notable 
writers and artists of whom he had known little or nothing before. He 
visited Tennyson and offered him 5,0001, for a poem of the length of the 
' Idylls of the King.' This was declined, but ' Tithonus ' appeared in the 
second number. Another poet, a friend of Thackeray, who first came into 
relations with Smith through the ' Gomhill,' was Mrs. Browning, whose 
* Great God Pan,' illustrated by Leighton, adorned the seventh number (July 
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I860). The artist, Frederick Walker, who was afterwards on intimate terms 
with Smith, castiaUy called at the office as a lad and asked for work on the 
magazine. His capacities were tested without delay, and he illustrated 
the greater part of ' Philip,' the second novel that Thackeray wrote for the 
' Comhill.' It was Leighton who soggested to Smith that he shonld give a 
trial as an illustrator to George Da Maurier, who quickly became one of the 
literary and artistic acquaintances in whose society he most delif^ted. 

Two essayists of different type, although each was endowed with distinc- 
tive style and exceptional insight, f^tzjames Stephen and Matthew Arnold, 
were among the most interesting of the early contributore to the ' ComhilL' 
Stephen contributed two articles at the end of 1860, and through the years 
1861-3 wrote as many as eight annually — on literary, philosophical, and 
social subjects. 

Matthew Arnold's work for the magazine was of great value to its 
reputation. His essay on Eugenie de Gu6rin (June 1863) had the distinction 
of bearing at the end the writer's name. That was a distinction almost 
unique in those days, for the ' Comhill ' then as a rule jealously guarded 
the anonymity of its authors. On 16 June 1863 Arnold wrote to his mother 
of his Oxford lecture on Heine : ' I have had two applications for the lecture 
from magazines, but I shall print it, if I can, in the ** Comhill," because it 
both pays best and has much the largest circle of readers. " Eugenie de 
Ou^rin " seems to be much liked.' ^ The lecture on Heine appeared in the 
*Comhiir for October 1863. The hearty welcome given his articles by 
the conductors of the * Comhill ' inspired Arnold with a ' sense of gratitude 
and surprise.' A paper by him entitled * My Countrymen * in February 1866 

* made a good deal of talk.' There followed his fine lectures on * Celtic 
Literature,' and the articles which were reissued by Smith, Elder, & Co. in 
the characteristic volumes entitled respectively ' Culture and Anarchy ' (1868), 

* St. Paul and Protestantism * (1869), and ' Literature and Dogma ' (1871). 

With both Fitzjames Stephen and Matthew Arnold Smith maintained 
almost from their first introduction to the 'Comhill' close pereonal inter*, 
course. He especially enjoyed his intimacy with Matthew Arnold, whose 
idiosyncrasies charmed him as much as his light-hearted banter. • He pub- 
lished for Arnold nearly all his numerous prose works, and showed every 
regard for him and his family. While Arnold was residing in the country at 
a later period, Smith provided a room for him at his publishing offices in 
Waterloo Place when he had occasion to stay the night in town.^ 

* * Letters of M. Arnold,' ed. G. W. E. Russell, i. 195. 

■ C(. Arnold's * Letters/ ed. G. W.E. Russell. On 81 May 1871 Arnold writes to his mother : 
' I have come in to dine with George Smith in order to meet old Charles Lever ' (ii. 57). On 
2 Oct. 1874 he writes again : * I have been two nights splendidly pat up at G. Smith's 
[residence in South Kensington], and shall be two nights there next week. I like now to dine 
anywhere rather than at a club, and G. Smith has a capital billiard table, and after dinner 
we play billiards, which I like very much, and it suits me ' (ii. 117). Writing from his home 
at Cobham to his sister on 27 Deo. 1886, Arnold notes : * We were to have dined with 
tbt George Smiths at Walton to-night, but can neither go nor telegraph. The roads are 
Impaiiable and the telegraph wiret broken * (ii. 860). 
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Chief among novelists whom the inauguration of the 'Gomhill Maga- 
zine ' brought permanently to Smith's side was Anthony Trollope. He had 
already made some reputation with novels dealing with clerical life, and when 
in October 1859 he offered his services to Thackeray as a writer of short 
stories — he was then personally unknown to both Smith and Thackeray — 
Smith promptly (on 26 Oct.) offered him 1,000Z. for the copyright of a clerical 
novel to run seriidly from the first number, provided only that the first portion 
should be forwarded by 12 Dec. Trollope was already engaged on an Irish 
story, but a clerical novel would alone satisfy Smith. In the result Trollope 
began 'Framley Parsonage/ and Smith invited Millais to illustrate it. 
Thackeray courteously accorded the first place in the first number (January 
1860) to the initial instalment of Trollope's novel. Trollope was long a 
mainstay of the magazine, and his private relations with Smith were very 
intimate. In August 1861 he began a second story, entitled ' The Struggles of 
Brown, Jones, and Bobinson,' a humorous satire on the ways of trade, which 
proved a failure. Six hundred pounds was paid for it, but Smith made no 
complaint, merely remarking to the author that he did not think it equal 
to his usual work. In September 1862 Trollope offered reparation by sending 
to the 'Comhill' 'The Small House at AUington.' Finally, in 1866-7, 
Trollope's 'Glaverings' appeared in the magazine ; for this he received 2,800Z. 
' Whetiier much or little,' Trollope wrote, ' it was offered by the proprietor, 
and paid in a single cheque.' When contrasting his experiences as con- 
tributor to other periodicals with those he enjoyed as contributor to the 
' Gomhill,' Trollope wrote, * What I wrote for the " Gomhill Magazine " 
I always wrote at the instigation of Mr. Smith.' ^ 

George Henry Lewes had introduced Smith to George EHot soon after 
their union in 1854. Her voice and conversation always filled Smith with 
admiration, and when the Leweses settled at North Bank in 1863 he was 
rarely absent from her Sunday receptions until they ceased at Lewes's death 
in 1878. Early in 1862 she read to him a portion of the manuscript of 
' Bomola,' and he gave practical proof of his faith in her genius by offering 
her 10,0002. for the right of issuing the novel serially in the ' Gomhill Maga- 
zine,' and of subsequent separate publication. The reasonable condition was 
attached that the story should first be distributed over sixteen numbers 
of the 'Comhill.' George Eliot agreed to the terms, but embarrassments 
followed. She deemed it necessary to divide the story into twelve parts 
instead of the stipulated sixteen. iVom a business point of view the change, 
as the authoress frankly acknowledged, amounted to a serious breach of 
contract, but she was deaf to both Smith's and Lewes's appeal to her to 
respect the original agreement. She offered, however, in consideration of her 
obstinacy, to accept the reduced remuneration of 7,000Z. The story was not 
completed by the authoress when she settled this serial division. Ultimately 
she discovered that she had miscalculated the length which the story would 
reach, and, after all, ' Bomola ' ran through fourteen numbers of the magazine 
(July 1862 to August 1863). Leighton was chosen by Smith to illustrate the 

> Anthony Trollope's * Antobiogiaphy,' i. 231. 
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story. The whole transaction was not to Smith's pecuniary advantage, but 
the cordiality of his relations with the authoress remained unchecked. Her 
story of ' Brother Jacob/ which appeared in the ' Comhill ' in July 1864, was 
forwarded to him as a free gift. Afterwards, in 1866, she sent him the 
manuscript of ' Felix Holt,' but after reading it he did not feel justified in 
B^scepting it at the price of 5,000Z., which George Eliot or Lewes set upon it. 

Meanwhile, in March 1862 the 'Comhill' had suffered a severe blow 
through the sudden resignation of the editor, Thackeray. He found the 
thorns in the editorial cushion too sharp-pointed for his sensitive nature. 
Smith keenly regretted his decision to retire, but when Thackeray took public 
farewell of his post in a brief article in the magazine for April (' To Contri- 
butors and Correspondents,' dated 18 March 1862), the novelist stated that, 
though editor no more, he hoped * long to remain to contribute to my friend's 
magazine.' This hope was realised up to the moment of Thackeray's 
unexpected death on 23 Dec. 1863. His final ' Boundabout Paper ' — ' Strange 
to say on Club Paper ' — appeared in the magazine for the preceding Novem- 
ber, and he had nearly completed his novel, ' Denis Duval,' which was to form 
the chief serial story in the ' Comhill ' during 1864. Nor was Thackeray 
the only member of his family who was in these early days a contributor to 
the magazine. Thackeray's daughter (Mrs. Eichmond Ritchie) had contri- 
buted a paper called * Little Scholars ' to the fifth number while her father was 
editor, and in 1862, after his withdrawal, Smith accepted her novel, ' The Story 
of Elizabeth,' the first of many from the same pen to appear serially in the 
' Comhill.' Thackeray's death naturally caused Smith intense pain. He at 
once did all he could to aid his friend's daughters. In consultation with their 
friends, Herman Merivale, (Sir) Henry Cole, and Fitzjames Stephen, he 
purchased their rights in their father's books, and by arrangement with 
Thackeray's other publishers. Chapman & Hall and Bradbury & Evans, who 
owned part shares in some of his works, acquired the whole of Thackeray's 
literary property. He subsequently published no less than seven complete 
collections of Thackeray's works in different forms, the earliest — the * Library 
Edition ' in twenty-two volumes — appearing in 1867-9. Thackeray's daughters 
stayed with Smith's family at Brighton in the early days of their sorrow, and 
he was gratified to receive a letter from Thackeray's mother, Mrs. Carmiohael 
Smyth, thanking him for his resourceful kindness (24 Aug. 1864). 'I rejoice/ 
she wrote, 'that such a friend is assured to my grandchildren.' Her ex- 
pressions were well justified. Until Smith's death there subsisted a close 
friendship between him and Thackeray's elder daughter (Mrs. Bitchie), and 
he was fittingly godfather of Thackeray's granddaughter (Mrs. Bitohie's 
daughter). 

On Thackeray's withdrawal from the editorship the office was tem- 
porarily placed in commission. Smith invited Lewes and Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, a young journalist who had contributed to the second number 
a striking paper, ' An Essay without End,' to aid himself in conducting the 
magazine. This arrangement lasted two years. In 1864 Lewes retired, 
and Mr. Greenwood filled the editorial chair alone until his absorption in 
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other work in 1868 compelled him to delegate most of his functions to 
Dutton Cook. 

A singular and somewhat irritating experience befell Smith as proprietor 
in 1869. In April 1868 a gossiping article called 'Don Eicardo' narrated 
some adventures of ' General Plantagenet Harrison/ a name which the writer 
believed' to be wholly imaginary. In June 1869 Smith was proceeded against 
for libel by one who actually bore that designation. It seemed difficult 
to treat the grievance seriously, but the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and assessed the damages at 501, In March 1871 Mr. Dutton Cook 
withdrew from the editorship of the ' ComhiU.' Thereupon Mr. Leslie Stephen 
became editor, and Smith practically left the whole direction in the new 
editor's hands. 

Until Mr. Stephen's advent Smith had comparatively rarely left the helm 
of his fascinating venture. His contributor TroUope always maintained that 
throughout the sixties Smith's hand exclusively guided the fortunes of the 

* Comhill.' ' It was certainly he alone who contrived to secure most of the 
important contributions during the later years of the decade. On Thackeray's 
death he invited Charles Dickens to supply for the February number of 1864 
an article * In Memoriam.' Dickens promptly acceded, and declined to accept 
payment for his article. It was to Smith personally that George Eliot presented 
her story of 'Brother Jacob/ which appeared in July following. A year before, 
he had undertaken the publication of two novels, ' Sylvia's Lovers ' and * A 
Dark Night's Work,' by his acquaintance of earlier days, Mrs. Gaskell, and at 
the same time he arranged for the serial issue in the magazine of ' Cousin 
Phillis,* a new novel (1863-4), as well as of her final novel of * Wives and 
Daughters.' The last began in August 1864 and ended in January 1866. 
With the sum of 2,0002. which was paid for the work, Mrs. Gaskell purchased 
a country house at Holyboume, near Alton, where, before she had completed the 
manuscript of her story, she died suddenly on 12 Nov. 1865. The relations 
existing between Smith and Mrs. Gaskell and her daughters at the time of her 
death were of the friendliest, and his friendship with the daughters proved life- 
long. As in the case of Thackeray's works, he soon purchased the copyrights of 
all Mrs. Gaskell's books, and issued many attractive collections of them. He was 
also responsible for the serial appearance in the * Comhill ' of Wilkie Collins's 

* Armadale,' which was continued through the exceptional number of twenty 
parts (November 1864 to June 1866) ; of Miss Thackeray's * Village on the 
Cliff,' which appeared in 1866-7 ; of three stories by Charles Lever — * The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,' * That Boy of Norcott's,' and ' Lord Kil- 
gobbin' — which followed each other in almost uninterrupted succession 
throTigh the magazine from 1867 to 1872 ; of Charles Beade's * Put yourself 
in his Place,' which was commenced in 1869; and of George Meredith's 

* Adventures of Harry Bichmond,' which began in 1870. 

Most of these writers were the publisher's personal friends. Although 
Beade's boisterous personality did not altogether attract Smith in private life, 
he was fully alive to his transparent sincerity. Apart from the magazine, he 

* Anthony TroUope's * Antobiography,' IL 125. 
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transacted much pabliahing bnsinesB with WiDde Collins and with Miss 
Thackeray (Mrs. Bitchie). He published (separately from the magazine) all 
Miss Thackeray's novels. For a time he took over Wilkie GoUins's books, 
issuing a collective edition of them between 1865 and 1870. Bat this connec- 
tion was not lasting. Smith refused in the latter year to accede to CSollins's 
request to publish a new work of his in sixpenny parts, and at the close 
of 1874 Collins transferred all his publications (save those of which the copy- 
right had been acquired by Smith, Elder, & Co.) to the firm of Chatto & 
Windus. Smith was not wholly unversed in the methods of publication 
which Collins had invited him to pursue. He had in 1866 purchased the 
manuscript of Trollope's 'Last Chronicles of Barset' for 3,0002., and had 
issued it by way of experiment in sixpenny parts. The result did not 
encourage a repetition of the plan. 

One of the pleasantest features of the early history of the ' Comhill ' was 
the monthly dinner which Smith gave the contributors for the first year at 
his house in Gloucester Square. Thackeray was usually the chief guest, 
and he and Smith spared no pains to give the meetings every convivial 
advantage. On one occasion TroUope thoughtlessly described the entertain- 
ment to Edmund Yates, who was at feud with Thackeray, and Yates wrote 
for a New York paper an ill-natured description of Smith in his character of 
host, which was quoted in the ' Saturday Eeview.' Thackeray made a suffi- 
ciently efifective retaliation in a ' Eoundabout Paper ' entitled ' On Screens in 
Dining-rooms.' The hospitality which Smith offered his ' Comhill ' coadjutors 
and other friends took a new shape in 1863, when he acquired a house at 
Hampstead called Oak Hill Lodge. For some ten years he resided there during 
the summer, and spent the winter at Brighton, travelling to and from London 
each day. Partly on Thackeray's suggestion, at the beginning of each summer 
from 1863 onwards, there was issued by Mr. and Mrs. George Smith a general 
invitation to their friends to dine at Hampstead on any Friday they chose, 
without giving notice. This mode of entertainment proved thoroughly suc- 
cessful. The number of guests varied greatly : once they reached as many 
as forty. Thackeray, Millais, and Leech were among the earliest arrivals ; 
afterwiurds Trollope rarely failed, and Wilkie Collins was often present. 
Turgenieff, the Eussian novelist, was a guest on one occasion. Subsequently 
Du Maurier, a regular attendant, drew an amusing menu-card, in which Mrs. 
Smith was represented driving a reindeer in a sleigh which was laden with 
provisions in a pticking-oaso. Few authors or artists who gained reputation 
in the seventh docado of the nineteenth century failed to enjoy Smith's 
genial hospitality at Hampstead on one or other Friday during that period. 
Under the auspices of lus numerous literary friends, he was admitted to two 
well-known clubs during the first half of the same decade. In 1861 he joined 
the Reform Club, for which Sir Arthur Buller, a friend of Thackeray, pro- 
poseil him. and Thacktmvy himself seconded him. In 1865 he was elected 
to the Garriok Club on tlio nomination of Anthony Trollope and Wilkie 
Collins, supported by Charlos Boade. Tom Taylor, (Sir) Theodore Martin, 
and many others* He also Inn^ame a member of the Cosmopolitan Club, 
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The general basineBS of Smith, Elder, & Go. through the sixties was 
extremely prosperous. In 1861 an additional office was taken in the west 
end of London at 45 Pall Mall, nearly opposite Marlborough House. The 
shock of the Mutiny was ended, and Indian trade was making enormous 
strides. Smith, Elder, & Co. had suppUed some of the scientific plant 
for the construction of the Ganges canal, and in 1860 they celebrated the 
aocomphshment of the great task by bringing out a formidable quarto. 
Sir Proby Thomas Cautley's ' Report of the Construction of the Ganges Canal, 
with an Atlas of Plans.' The publishing affairs of the concern were 
meanwhile entirely satisfactory. The success of the 'Comhill' had given 
them a new spur. It had attracted to the firm's banner not merely almost 
every author of repute, but almost every artist of rising fame. Not the least 
interesting publication to which the magazine gave rise was the volume 
called 'The Comhill Gallery: 100 Engravings,' which appeared in 1864. 
Portions of it were reissued in 1866 in three volumes, containing respectively 
engravings after drawings made for the ' Comhill ' by Leighton, Walker, and 
Millais. Buskin's pen was still proHfic and popular, and the many copy- 
rights that had been recently acquired proved valuable. 

With characteristic energy Smith now set foot in a new field of congenial 
activity, where he thought to turn to enhanced advantage the special position 
and opportxmities that he commanded in the world of letters. The firm 
already owned two weekly newspapers of somewhat special character — the 
' Homeward Mail ' and ' Overland Mail' — and Smith had been told that he 
could acquire without difficulty a third periodical, ' The Queen.' But it was 
his ambition, if he added to the firm's newspaper property at all, to 
inaugurate a daily journal of an original type. The leading papers paid 
small attention to literature and art, and often presented the news of the day 
heavily and unintelligently. There was also a widespread suspicion that 
musical and theatrical notices, and such few reviews of books as were 
admitted to the daily press, were not always disinterested. It was views hke 
these, which Smith held strongly, that had prompted in 1854 Thackeray's 
scheme of a daily sheet of frank and just criticism to be entitled * Fair Play.' 
That scheme had been partly responsible for Thackeray's ' Boundabout Papers ' 
in the 'Comhill Magazine,' but they necessarily only touched its fringe. 
Thackeray's original proposal was recalled to Smith's mind in 1863 by a cognate 
suggestion then made to him by Mr. Frederick Greenwood. Mr. Greenwood 
thought to start a new joumsJ that should reproduce the form and spirit of 
Canning's ' Anti-Jacobin.' After much discussion the plan of a new evening 
newspaper was finally settled by Smith and Mr. Greenwood. Men of literary 
ability and unquestioned independence were to be enlisted in its service. News 
was to be reported in plain English, but the greater part of the paper was to be 
devoted to original articles on ' public affairs, literature, the arts, and all the 
influences which strengthen or dissipate society.' The aim was to bring into 
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daily joumalism as much sonnd thoaght, knowledge, and style as were possible 
to its conditions, and to counteract corrupting influences. No books published 
by Smith, Elder, & Go. were to be reviewed. The advertisement department 
was to be kept free from abuses. Quack medicine vendors and money-lenders 
were to be excluded. 

Smith himself christened the projected paper ' The Pall Mall Gazette,' in 
allusion to the journal that Thackeray invented for the benefit of Arthur 
Pendennis. To Mr. Greenwood's surprise Smith appointed him editor. King, 
Smith's partner, agreed that the firm should undertake the pecuniary respon- 
sibilities. A warehouse at the river end of Salisbury Street, Strand, on the 
naked foreshore of the Thames, was acquired to serve as a printing-offioe, and 
a small dwelling-house some doors nearer the Strand in the same street was 
rented for editorial and pubHshing purposes. Late in 1864 a copy of the 
paper was written and printed by way of testing the general machinery. 
Although independence in all things had been adopted as the paper's watch- 
word. King, who was a staunch conservative, was dissatisfied with the political 
tone of the first number, which in his opinion inclined to liberalism. He 
summarily vetoed the firm's association with the enterprise. Smith had gone 
too far to withdraw, and promptly accepted the sole ownership. 

The first number of the paper was issued from Salisbury Street on 7 Feb. 
1865, the day of the opening of parliament. It was in form a large quarto, 
consisting of eight pages, and the price was twopence. The leading article by 
the editor dealt sympathetically with 'the Queen's seclusion.' The only 
signed article was a long letter by Anthony TroUope on the American civil 
war — a strong appeal on behalf of the north. The unsigned articles included 
an instalment of ' Friends in Council,' by Sir Arthur Helps ; an article en- 
titled * Ladies at Law,' by John Ormsby ; and the first of a series of ' Letters 
from Sir Pitt Crawley, hart., to his nephew on his entering parliament,' by 
' Pitt Crawley,' the pseudonym of Sir Reginald Palgrave. There were three 
of the * occasional notes ' which were to form a special feature of the paper. 
One page — the last — was filled with advertisements. It was not a strong 
number. The public proved indifferent, and only four thousand copies were 
sold. 

Smith found no difficulty in collecting round him a brilliant band of pro* 
fessional writers and men in public Hfe who were ready to place their pens at 
the disposal of the ' Pall Mall Gazette.' Many of them had already con- 
tributed to the * ComhiU.' The second number afforded conspicuous proof 
of the success with which he and Mr. Greenwood had recruited their stafiL 
In that number Fitzjames Stephen, who had long been a regular contributor 
to the ' Comhill,' began a series of leading articles and other contributions 
which for five years proved of the first importance to the character of the 
paper. Until 1869 Fitzjames Stephen wrote far more than half the leading 
articles ; in 1868 he wrote as many as two-thirds. When he went to India 
in 1869 his place as leader writer was to some extent filled by Sir Henry 
Maine; but during his voyage home from India in 1872-3 Fitzjames 
Stephen wrote, for serial issue in the ' Pall Mall,' the masterly articles 
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called ' Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity/ which Smith afterwards published 
in a volume. 

When the ' Pall Mall Gazette ' was in its inception, Fitzjames Stephen 
moreover introduced Smith to his brother, Mr. LesUe Stephen, with a view 
to his writing in the paper. Like Fitzjames's first contribution, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen's first contribution appeared in the second number, and it marked 
the coDunencement of Mr. Leslie Stephen's long relationship with Smith and 
his firm, which was strengthened by Mr. Stephen's marriage in 1867 to 
Thackeray's younger daughter (she died in 1875), and was always warmly 
appreciated by Smith. George Henry Lewes's versatility was once again 
at Smith's command, and a salary for general assistance of dOOl. was paid 
him in the first year. Before the end of the first month the ranks of 
the writers for the * Pall Mall ' were joined by B. H. Hutton, Sir John 
Eaye, Charles Lever, John Addington Symonds, and, above all, by Matthew 
James Higgins. Higgins was a friend of Thackeray, and a contributor to the 
* Comhill ; ' his terse outspoken letters to the ' Times ' bearing the signature 
of 'Jacob Omnium' were, at the time of their appearance, widely appre- 
ciated. He was long an admirable compiler of occasional notes for the 
'Pall Mall,' and led controversies there with great adroitness. He was 
almost as strong a pillar of the journal's sturdy independence in its early 
life as Fitzjames Stephen himself. Twice in March 1865, once in April, 
and once in May, George Eliot contributed attractive articles on social 
Bubjeots.^ Smith, who had persuaded TroUope to lend a hand, sent him to 
Exeter Hall to report his impressions of the May meetings ; but the fulfil- 
ment of the commission taxed Trollope's patience beyond endurance, and 
the proposal only resulted in a single paper called ' A Zulu in search of a 
Beligion.' Much help was regularly given by Lord and Lady Strangford, 
both of whom Smith found charming companions socially. Among occa^ 
sional contributors were Mr. Goschen, (Sir) Henry Drummond Wolff, Tom 
Hughes, Lord Houghton, Mr. John Morley, and Charles Beade. Thackeray's 
friend, James Hannay, was summoned from Edinburgh to assist in the 
ofiSce. 

But, despite so stalwart a phalanx of powerful writers, the public was slow 
to recognise the paper's merits. The strict anonymity which the writers pre- 
served did not give their contributions the benefit of their general reputation, 
and the excellence of the writing largely escaped recognition. In April 1865 
the sales hardly averaged 613 a day, while the amount received for adver- 
tisements was often only 31, Smith's interest in the venture was intense. 
In every department of ^e paper he expended his personal energy. For the 
first two years he kept with his own hand ' the contributors' ledger ' and ' the 
register of contributors,' and one day every week he devoted many hours at 
home to posting up these books and writing out and despatching the contri- 
butors' cheques. From the first he taxed his ingenuity for methods whereby 
to set the paper on a stable footing. Since the pubHc were slow to appreciate 

* George Eliot's artieles were : * A Word for the Germans ' (7 March), ' Servants' Logic ' 
(17 Ifaxoh), * Little Falsehoods ' (8 April), * Modem Housekeeping ' (13 May). 
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the 'Fall Uall' of an afternoon, he, for three weeks in the second month of 
its esietenoe, supplied & momiog edition. But buyers and advertisers proved 
almost shyer of a morning than of an evening, and tbo morning issue was 
promptly suspended. Smith's spirits often drooped in the face of the 
obduracy of the public, and he contemplated abandoning the enterprise. 
His sanguine temperament never prevented him from frankly acknowledging 
defeat when cool judgment could set no other interpretation on the position 
of affairs. Happily in the course of 1866 the tide showed signs of turning. 
In the spring of that year Mr. Greenwood requested his brother to contribute 
three papers called ' A Night in a Casual Ward : by an Amateur Casual.' 
General interest was roused, and the circulation of the paper slowly rose. 
Soon afterwards an exposure of a medical quack, Dr. Hunter, who was 
' advertising a cure for consumption, led to an action for libel against the 
' publisher. Smith, who thoroughly enjoyed the excitement of the struggle, 
justified the comment, and adduced in its support the testimony of many 
distinguished members of the medical profession. The jury gave the plaintiff 
one farthing by way of damages. The case attracted wide attention, and 
leading doctors and others showed their opinion of Smith's conduct by 
presenting him after the trial with a silver vase and salver in recognttioii, 
they declared, of his courageous defence of the right of honest criticism. A 
year later the victory was won, and a profitable period in the fortunes of the 
• PftU Mall Gazette ' set in. In 1667 the construction of the Thames Embonk- 
ment i-cndered necessary the demolition of the old printing-office, and more 
convenient premises were found in Northumberland Street, Strand. On 
29 April 1668 Smith celebrated the arrival of the favouring breeze by a 
memorable dinner to contributors at Greenwich. The number of pages of the 
paper was increased to sixteen, and for a short time in 1869 the price was 
reduced to a penny, but it was soon raised to the original twopence. In 1870 
the ' Pall Mall Gazette ' was the first to announce in this country the isBue 
of the battle of Sedan and Napoleon Ill's surrender. 

The less adventurous publishing work which Smith and hia partner were 
conducting at Comhill at this time benefited by the growth of Smith's circle 
of friends at the office of his newspaper. Sir Arthur Helps, who was writing 
occasionally for the ' Pall Mall Gazette,' was clerk of the council and in 
confidential relations with Queen Victoria. Smith published a new series of 
bis ' Friends in Council ' in 1669. At Helps's suggestion Smith, Elder, & Co. 
were invited in 1867 to print two volumes in which Queen Victoria was 
deeply interested. Very early in the year there was deUvered to Smith the 
manuscript of the queen's ' Leaves from the Journal of our liife in the High- 
lands, 1848-1861.' It was originally intended to print only a few copies for 
circulation among the queen's friends. Smith was enjoined to take every pre- 
oaotioo for secrecy in the preparation of the book. The manager of the firm's 
printing-office in Little Green Arbour Court set up the type with a single assis- 
tant in a room which was kept under lock and key, and was always occupied 
by one or other of them while the work was in progress. The queen ex- 
pressed her satisfaction at the way in which the secret was kept. After forty 
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copies had been printed and bound for her private use, she was persuaded 
to permit an edition to be prepared for the public. This appeared in December 
1867, It was in great request, and reprints were numerous. Meanwhile, 
at Helps's suggestion. Smith prepared for publication under very similar con- 
ditions Greneral Grey's 'Early Years of the Prince Consort,' which was written 
under the queen's supervision. A first edition of five thousand copies appeared 
in August 1867. There naturally followed the commission to undertake the 
issue of the later ' Life of the Prince Cionsort,' which Sir Theodore Martin, 
on Helps's recommendation, took up after General Grey's death. Smith was a 
lifelong admirer of Sir Theodore Martin's wife, Helen Faucit, the distinguished 
actress, whose portrait he had published in his second publication (of 1844), 
Mrs. Wilson's ' Our Actresses.' He already knew Theodore Martin, and the 
engagement to publish his biography of Prince Albert, which came out in five 
volumes between 1874 and 1880, rendered the relations with the Martins very 
close. To Sir Theodore, Smith was until his death warmly attached. In 1884 
Smith brought out a second instalment of the queen's journal, ' More Leaves 
from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands, 1862-1882,' which, like its fore- 
runner, enjoyed wide popularity. 

VI 

In 1868 a new act in the well-filled drama of Smith's business career 
opened. He determined in that year to retire from the foreign agency 
and banking work of the firm, and to identify himself henceforth solely with 
the pubHshing branch. Arrangements were made whereby his partner, King, 
took over the agency and banking business, which he carried on under the 
style of ' Henry S. King & Co.' at the old premises in Comhill and at the 
more recently acquired offices in Pall Mall, while Smith opened, under the 
old style of ' Smith, Elder, & Co.,* new premises, to which the publishing 
branch was transferred, to be henceforth under his sole control. He chose 
for Smith, Elder, & Co.'s new home a private residence, 15 Waterloo 
Place, then in the occupation of a partner in the banking firm of Henries, 
Farquhar, & Co. It was not the most convenient building that could be 
found for his purpose, and was only to be acquired at a high cost. But he 
had somewhat fantastically set his heart upon it, and he adapted it to his 
needs as satisfactorily as he could. In January 1869 he with many 
members of the Comhill stafif permanently removed to Smith, Elder, & Co.'s 
new abode. 

The increase of leisure and the diminution of work which the change 
brought with it had a very different efifect on Smith's health from what was 
anticipated. The sudden relaxation affected his constitution disastrously, 
and for the greater part of the next year and a half he was seriously 
incapacitated by illness. Long absences in Scotland and on the continent 
became necessary, and it was not till 1870 was well advanced that his 
vigour was restored. He characteristically celebrated the return of health 
by inviting the children of his numerous friends to witness with him and his 
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In 1870 Smith's energy reriTed in its pristine abondanoe, and, finding 
inadeqnate seope in his pnMishfng basinesSt it son^t additional oatlets else- 
where. Early in the year he resolvied to make a sapreme ^brt to produce a 
morning paper. A morning edition al the ' Psll Mall Gaz^te ' was devised 
anew on a grand scale. In form it followed the lines of * The Times.' Smith 
threw himself into the projeci with exceptional ardour. He spent ever/ night 
ai the ofllce snpenrising every detail of the paper's production. Bat the en- 
deavour failed, and, after four months of heavy toil and large expenditure, the 
enterprise was ahandoned. Meanwhile the independent evening issue of the 
' Pall Mall ' continued to make satisfactory progress. But the discouraging 
experience of the morning paper did not daimt his determination to obtain 
occupation and investments for capital supplemental to that with which his 
publishing business provided him. Lata- in 1870 he went into partnership with 
Mr. ArUiur Bilbroogh, as a shipowner and underwriter, at 36 Fenchurch Street 
The firm was known as Smith, Bilbrough, & Co. Smith joined Lloyd's in 
1871, but underwriting did not appeal much to him, and he soon gave it 
up. On the other hand, the width of his interest and intelligence rendered 
the position of a shipowner wholly congeniaL His operations in that capacity 
were vigorously pursued, and were attended by success. The firm acquired 
commanding interests in thirteen or fourteen sailing vessels of large tonnage, 
and they built in 1874 on new principles, which were afterwards imitated, 
a cargo boat of great dimensions, which Smith christened Old Kensington, 
after Miss Thackeray's well-known novel. The book had just passed serially 
through the ' Comhill/ Sailors who were not aware of the soiuce of the name 
raised a superstitious objection to the epithet ' Old,' but Smith, althou^ 
sympathetic, would not give way, and cherished a personal pride in the 
vessel. When in 1879 he resigned his partnership in Smith, Bilbrough, & 
Co., he still retained his share in the Old Kensington. 

Until 1879, when he withdrew from the shipping business, he spent the 
early part of each morning at its office in Fenchurch Street and the rest of 
the working day at Waterloo Place, where, despite his numerous other inte- 
rests, he spared no pains to develop his publishing connection. His settle- 
ment in Waterloo Place almost synchronised with the opening of his cordial 
relations with Eobert Browning. Smith had met Browning casually in early 
life, and Browning's friend Chorley had asked Smith to take over the poet's 
publications from his original publisher, Moxon; but, at the moment, the 
financial position of Smith, Elder, & Co. did not justify him in accepting the 
proposal. In 1868 Browning himself asked him to undertake a collective issue 
of his ' Poetical Works,' and he produced an edition in six volumes. Later in 
the same year Browning placed in Smith's hands the manuscript of ' The Bing 
and the Book/ He paid the poet 1,250^. for the right of publication during five 
years. The great work appeared in four monthly volumes, which were issued 
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respeciiyely in Noyember and December 1868, and January and February 
1869. Of the first two yolumes, the edition consisted of three thousand copies 
each; but the sale was not rapid, and of the last two volumes only two 
thousand were printed. Browning presented Mrs. Smith with the manuscript. 
Thenceforth Smith was, for the rest of Browning's life, his only pubHsher, 
and he also took over the works of Mrs. Browning from Chapman & Hall. 
The two men were soon on very intimate terms. In 1871 he accepted 
Browning's poem of ' Herv^ Biel ' for the ' Cornhill Magazine.' Browning 
had asked him to buy it so that he might forward a subscription to the fund 
for the relief of the people of Paris after the siege. Smith sent the poet 
100/. by return of post. Fifteen separate volumes of new verse by Browning 
appeared with Smith, Elder, & Co.'s imprint between 1871 and the date of the 
poet's death late in 1889. In 1888, too, Smith began a new collected 
edition which extended to seventeen volumes, and yielded handsome gains 
(in 1896 he brought out a cheaper complete collection in two volumes). 
He thus had the satisfaction of presiding over the fortunes of Browning's 
works when, for the first time in his long life, they brought their author sub- 
stantial profit. Though Browning, like many other eminent English poets, 
was a man of afifairs, he left his publishing concerns entirely in Smith's hands. 
No cloud ever darkened their private or professional intercourse. The poet's 
last letter to his publisher, dated from Asolo, 27 Sept. 1889, contained the words 
' and now to our immediate business [the proofs of the volume ' Asolando ' 
were going through the press at the moment], which is only to keep thanking 
you for your constant goodness, present and future.' ' Almost Browning's last 
words on his deathbed were to bid his son seek George Smith's advice when- 
ever he had need of good counsel. Smith superintended the arrangements 
for Browning's funeral in Westminster Abbey on 31 Dec. 1889, and was 
justly accorded a place among the pall-bearers. 

While the association with Browning was growing close Smith reluctantly 
parted company with another great author whose works he had published 
continuously from the start of each in life. A rift in the intimacy between 
Buskin and Smith had begun when the issue of ' Unto this Last ' in the 
' Cornhill ' was broken off in 1861, and the death of Buskin's father in 1864 
severed a strong link in the chain that originally united them. But more than 
ten years passed before the alienation became complete. For no author did 
the firm publish a greater number of separate volumes. During the forties 
they pubHshed three volumes by Buskin ; during the fifties no less than twenty- 
six ; during the sixties as many as eight, including ' The Crown of Wild Olive,' 
' Sesame and Lilies,' and ' Queen of the Air.' In the early seventies Buskin's 
pen was especially active. In 1871 he entrusted Smith with the first number 
of * Pors Clavigera.' In 1872 the firm brought out four new works : * The 
Eagle's Nest,' ' Munera Pulveris,' ' Aratra Pentelici,' and * Michael Angelo and 
Tintoret.' But by that date Buskin had matured views about the distribution 
of books which were out of harmony with existing practice. He wished his 
volumes to be sold to booksellers at the advertised price without discoimt and 

^ lira. OiT*B * Life of Robert Browning,* p. 417. 
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to leave it to them to make what profits they chose in disposing of the books 
to their customers. Smith was not averse to make the experiment which 
Buskin desired, but the booksellers did not welcome the new plan of sale, and 
the circulation of Buskin's books declined. Further difficulties followed in 
regard to reprints of his early masterpieces, ' Modem Painters ' and the 
' Stones of Venice.' Many of the plates were worn out, and Buskin hesitated 
to permit them to be replaced or retouched now that their original engraver, 
Thomas Lupton, was dead. He desired to Hmit very strictly the number of 
copies in the new editions ; he announced that the time had come for issuing 
a final edition of his early works, and pledged himself to suffer no reprint 
hereafter. These conditions also failed to harmonise with the habitual 
methods of the pubUshing business. A breach proved inevitable, and 
finally Buskin made other arrangements for the production and publica- 
tion of his writings. In 1871 he employed Mr. George Allen to aid him 
personally in preparing and distributing them, and during the course of the 
next six years gradually transferred to Mr. Allen all the work that Smith, 
Elder, & Co. had previously done for him. On 5 Sept. 1878 Buskin wholly 
severed his connection with his old publisher by removing all his books 
from his charge. 

Despite many external calls on Smith's attention, the normal work of the 
pubHshing firm during the seventies and eighties well maintained its character. 
The ' Gomhill ' continued to prove a valuable recruiting ground for authors. 
Mr. LesHe Stephen, after he became editor of the magazine in 1871, 
welcomed to its pages the early work of many writers who were in due 
time to add to the stock of permanent EngUsh literature. John Addington 
Symonds wrote many essays and sketches for the magazine, and his chief 
writings were afterwards published by Smith, Elder, & Co., notably his * History 
of the Benaissance,' which came out in seven volumes between 1875 and 1886, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen himself contributed the critical essays, which were col- 
lected under the title of ' Hours in a Library ; ' and his ' History of Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century,' 1876, was among the firm's more important 
pubHcations. Bobert Louis Stevenson was a frequent contributor. Miss 
Thackeray's ' Old Kensington ' and * Miss Angel,' Blackmore's ' Erema,' 
Black's * Three Feathers ' and * White Wings,' Mrs. Oliphant's * Carit& * and 
* Within the Precincts,' Mr. W. E. Norris's * Mdlle. de Mersac,' Mr. Henry 
James's ' Washington Square,' Mr. Thomas Hardy's ' Far from the Madding 
Crowd ' and * The Hand of Ethelberta,* and Mr. James Payn's ' Grape from a 
Thorn * were * Gomhill * serials while Mr. Stephen guided the fortimes of the 
periodical, and the majority of them were afterwards issued by Smith, Elder, 
& Co. in book form. Another change in the personnel of the office became 
necessary on the retirement of Smith WiUiams in 1875. On the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. LesHe Stephen, his intimate friend, James Payn the novelist, 
who had previously edited ' Chambers's Journal,' joined the staff at Waterloo 
Place as literary adviser in Williams's place. Payn's taste lay in the lighter 
form of literature. Among the most successful books that he accepted for 
the firm was F. Anstey's ' Vice Versa.' In 1882, when other duties caused 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen to withdraw from the ' ComhiU/ Payn succeeded 
him as editor, filling, as before, the position of the firm's ' reader ' in addi- 
tion. With a view to converting the 'Comhill' into an illustrated reper- 
tory of popular fiction, Payn induced Smith to reduce its price to sixpence. 
The magazine was one of the earliest monthly periodicals to appear at that 
price. The first number of the ' Gomhill ' under the new conditions was 
issued in July 1883 ; but the public failed to welcome the innovation, and 
a return to the old tradition and the old price was made when Payn retired 
from the editorial chair in 1896. Payn had then fallen into ill-health, and 
daring long years of suffering Smith, whose relations with him were always 
cordial, showed him touching kindness. While he conducted the magazine, 
he accepted for the first time serial stories from Dr. Conan Doyle (' The 
White Company,' 1891), H. S. Merriman, and Mr. Stanley Weyman, and thus 
introduced to the firm a new generation of popular novelists. Payn's connec- 
tion with the firm as ' reader ' was only terminated by his death in March 1898. 
Petty recrimination was foreign to Smith's nature, and the extreme 
consideration which he paid those who worked with him in mutual 
sympathy is well illustrated by a story which Payn himself related under 
veiled names in his 'Literary BecoUections.' In 1880 Mr. Shorthouse's 
'John Inglesant' was offered to Smith, Elder, & Co., and, by Payn's advice, 
was rejected. It was accepted by another firm, and obtained great success. 
A few years afterwards a gossiping paragraph appeared in a newspaper 
reflecting on the sagacity of Smith, Elder, & Co. in refusing the book. The 
tme facts of the situation had entirely passed out of Payn's mind, and he 
regarded the newspaper's statement as a malicious invention. He men- 
tioned his intention of publicly denying it. Smith gently advised him 
against such a course. Payn insisted that the remark was damaging both to 
him and the firm, and should not be suffered to pass uncorrected. Thereupon 
Smith quietly pointed out to Payn the true position of affairs, and called 
attention to the letter drafted by Payn himself, in which the firm had refused 
to undertake ' John Inglesant.' Payn, in reply, expressed his admiration of 
Smith's magnanimity in forbearing, at the time that the work he had rejected 
was achieving a triumphant circulation at the hands of another firm, to 
complain by a single word of his want of foresight. Smith merely remarked 
that he was sorry to distress Payn by any reference to the matter, and should 
never have mentioned it had not Payn taken him unawares. 



VII 

Meanwhile new developments both within and without the publishing 
business were in progress. The internal developments showed that there was 
no diminution in the alertness with which modes of extending the scope of 
the firm's work were entertained. A series of expensive editions de luxe was 
begun, and a new department of medical hterature was opened. Between 
October 1878 and September 1879 there was issued an edition de luxe of 
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Thaokeray 's ' Works ' in twenty-four volumes, to which two additional volumes 
of hitherto uncollected writings were added in 1886. A similarly elaborate 
reissue of ' Bomola/ with Leighton's illustrations, followed in 1880, and a like 
reprint of Fielding's ' Works ' in 1882. The last of these ventures proved 
the least successful. In 1872 Smith inaugurated a department of medical 
literature by purchasing, at the sale of the stock of a firm of medical 
publishers, the pubUshing rights in, Ellis's ' Demonstrations of Anatomy ' 
and Quain and Wilson's ' Anatomical Plates.' These works formed a nucleus 
of an extended medical library the chief part' of which Smith, Elder, & Co. 
brought into being between 1873 and 1887. Ernest Hart acted as 
adviser on the new medical side of the business, and at his sugges- 
tion Smith initiated two weekly periodicals dealing with medical topics, 
which Hart edited. The earher was the ' London Medical Becord,' of which 
the first number appeared in January 1873 ; the second was the ' Sanitary 
Becord,' of which the first number began in July 1874. After some four 
years a monthly issue was substituted for the weekly issue in each case, and 
both were ultimately transferred to other hands. The ' Medical Becord ' won 
a high reputation among medical men through its copious reports of medical 
practice in foreign countries. The most notable contributions to medical 
literature which Smith undertook were, besides Ellis's ' Demonstrations of 
Anatomy,* Holmes's * Surgery,' Bristowe's * Medicine,' Playfair's * Midwifery,' 
Marshall's 'Anatomy for Artists,' and Klein's 'Atlas of Histology.' Hb 
liked the society of medical men, and while the medical branch of his business 
was forming he frequently entertained his medical authors at a whist party 
on Saturday nights in his rooms at Waterloo Place. 

Of several new commercial ventures outside the publishing office with 
which Smith identified himself at this period, one was the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company, in the direction of which he was for many years associated with his 
friends Sir Henry Thompson and Tom Hughes. Other mercantile under- 
takings led to losses, which were faced boldly and cheerfully. It was almost 
by accident that he engaged in the enterprise which had the most con- 
spicuous and auspicious bearing on his financial position during the last 
twenty years of his life. When he was dining with Ernest Hart early in 
1872, his host called his attention to some natural aerated water, a 
specimen of which had just been brought to this country for the first time 
from the Apollinaris spring in the valley of the Ahr, to the east of the 
Bhine, between Bonn and Coblenz. Smith, who was impressed by the 
excellence of the water, remarked half laughingly that he would like to buy 
the spring. These casual words subsequently bore important fruit. Negotia- 
tions were opened between Smith and Mr. Edward Steinkopfif, a German mer- 
chant in the city of London, whereby a private company was formed in 1873 
for the importation of the Apollinaris water into England, Hart receiving an 
interest in the profits. A storehouse was taken in the Adelphi, and an office 
was opened in Begent Street within a short distance of Waterloo Place. As 
was his custom in all his enterprises. Smith at the outset gave close personal 
attention to the organisation of the new business, which grew steadily frooi 
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the first and ultimately reached enormous dimensions. The Apollinaris water 
sold largely not only in England, bat in America, Europe, India, and in the 
British colonies. The unexpected success of the venture very sensibly 
augmented Smith's resources. The money he had invested in it amounted 
to a very few thousand pounds, and this small sum yielded for more than 
twenty years an increasingly large income which altogether surpassed the 
retoms from his other enterprises. In 1897 the business was profitably 
disposed of to a public company. 

In 1880 Smith lightened his responsibilities in one direction by handing 
over the ' Pall Mall Gazette ' to Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, who had lately 
married his eldest daughter. Thenceforth the paper was wholly controlled 
by others. During the late seventies the pecuniary promise of the journal had 
not been sustained. It continued, however, to be characterised by good literary 
style, and to attract much literary ability, and it still justified its original aims 
of raising the literary standard of journalism and of observing a severer code 
of journalistic morality than had before been generally accepted. In 1870 
Charl^ Beade contributed characteristically polemical sketches on social topics 
idiich were remunerated at an unusually high rate. In 1871 Matthew Arnold 
oontributed his brilliantly sarcastic series of articles called ' Friendship's Oar- 
land.' Richard Jefferies's ' The Gamekeeper at Home ' and others of the same 
writer's rural sketches appeared serially from 1876 onwards. Almost all 
Jefferies's books were published by Smith. At the same time other writers on 
the paper gave him several opportunities of gratif3ring his taste for fighting 
actions for libel. Dion Boucicault in 1870, Hepworth Dixon in 1872, and 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert in 1873, all crossed swords with him in the law courts 
on account of what they deemed damaging reflections made upon them in 
the ' Pall Mall Gazette ; ' but in each instance the practical victory lay 
with Smitii, and he was much exhilarated by the encounters. At length, 
during the crisis in Eastern Europe of 1876 and the following years, 
the political tone of the paper became, under Mr. Greenwood's guidance, 
onfiinchingly conservative. Smith, although no strong partisan in politics, 
always inclined to liberalism; and his sympathies with his paper in its 
existing condition waned, so that he parted from it without much searching of 
heart. 

To the end of his Hfe Smith continued to give the freest play to his instinct 
of hospitality. After 1872, when he gave up his houses both at Hampstead 
and at Brighton, he settled in South Kensington, where he rented various 
residences from time to time up to 1891. In that year he purchased the Duke 
of Somerset's mansion in Park Lane, which was his final London home. 
From 1884 to 1897 he also had a residence near Weybridge. Of late years 
he usually spent the spring in the Biviera, and on more than one occasion 
visited a German watering-place in the summer. Wherever he hved he 
welcomed no guests more frequently or with greater warmth than the authors 
and artists with whom he was professionally associated. His fimd of enter- 
taining reminiscence was imfailing, and his genial talk abounded in kindly 
reference to old friends and acquaintances. The regard in which he was held 



by thoBO with whom he worked has been often indicated in the oonrse of this 
memoir. It was conspicuously Ulastrated by the dying words of his lifelong 
friend MiUais, who, when the power of speech hod left him during bis last 
illncHB in 1B96, wrote on a slate the words, ' I ehould like to see George 
Hmith, the kindest roan and the best gentleman I have had to deal with.' The 
ooiistaDcy which characterised bis intimacies is well seen, too, in his relations 
with Mrs. Bryan Waller Procter. Thackeray had introduced him in compara- 
tively early days to Procter and his family, and the daughi«r Adelaide, the 
well-known poetess, had excited his youthful admiration. When Procter was 
disabled by paralysis, and more especially after his death in 1874, Smith 
became Mrs. Procter's most valued friend and counsellor. He paid her a weekly 
visit, and tborouglily enjoyed ber shrewd and puugent wit. She proved her 
confidence in him and her appreciation of the kindness he invariably showed 
her hy presenting him with a volume of autograph letters that Thackeray bad 
addressed to her and her husband, and finally she made him executor of her 
will. Bhe died in 1688. To the last Smith's photograph always stood on her 
writing-table along with those of Bobert Browning, James Russell Lowell, and 
Mr. Henry James, her three other closest allies. Another friend to whom 
Smith gave many proofs of attachment was Tom Hughes. Hughes was not 
one of Smith's authors. He had identified himself in early years too closely 
with the firm of MacmiUan & Co. to connect himself with any other publisher, 
fiu^ he wrote occasionally for the ' Pall Mall Gazette ; ' he knew and liked 
Smith personally, aud sought his counsel when the failure of his settlement at 
Bugby, Tennessee, was causing him great anxiety. 

In 1878 Smith's mother died at the advanced age of eighty-one, having 
lived to see her son achieve fame and fortune. His elder sister died two 
years later, and his only surviving sister, the youngest of the family, was left 
alone. Mainly in this sister's interest. Smith entered on a venture of a 
kind dilTorent from any he had yet essayed. Ho bad made the acquaintance 
of Canon Bameit, vicar of St. Jude's, who was persuading men of wealth 
to help in solving the housing question in the east end of London by 
purchasing some of the many barely habitable tenements that defaced the 
slums, by demolishing them, and by erecting on their sites blocks of model 
dwelUngs. It was one of the principles of Canon Bamett's treatment 
of the housing difficulty that the services of ladies should be enhsted as 
rent-collectors and managers of house property in poor districts. Under th© 
advice of Canon Esirnett, Smith, in 1680, raised a block of dwellings of a 
new and admirably sanitary type in George Yard in the very heart of 
Whitecbapet. The block accommodated forty families, and the management 
was entrusted to his sister, who remained directress until her marriage, and 
was then succeeded by another lady. In carrying out this philanthropic 
scheme Smith proposed to work on business lines. He hoped to show in 
practice that capital might thus he invested at a fair profit, and thereby to induce 
others to follow his example, But the outlay somewhat exceeded the estimates, 
and, though a profit was returned, it was smaller than was anticipated. Smith, 
his wife, and his daughters took a warm interest in their tenants, whom for 
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several winters they entertained at Toynbee Hall, and through many summers 
at their house at Weybridge. Many amusing stories used Smith to report of 
his conversation with his humble guests on these occasions. 

VIII 

In 1882 Smith resolved to embark on a new and final enterprise, which proved 
a fitting crown to his spirited career. In that year there first took shape in 
his mind the scheme of the ' Dictionary of National Biography/ with which 
his name must in future ages be chiefly identified. By his personal efforts, 
by his commercial instinct, by his masculine strength of mind and will, by 
his quickness of perception, and by his industry, he had, before 1882, built up 
a great fortune. But at no point of his Ufe had it been congenial to his 
nature to restrict his activities solely to the accumulation of wealth. Now, 
in 1882, he set his mind upon making a munificent contribution to the literature 
of his country in the character not so much of a publisher seeking profitable 
investment for capital as of an enlightened man of wealth who desired at the 
close of his days to manifest his wish to serve his fellow countrymen and to 
merit their gratitude. On one or two public occasions he defined the motives 
that led him to the undertaking. At first he had contemplated producing a 
cyclopaedia of universal biography ; but his friend Mr. Leslie Stephen, whom he 
took into his confidence, deemed the more limited form wliich the scheme 
assumed to be alone practicable. Smith was attracted by the notion of producing 
a book which would supply an acknowledged want in the literature of the 
country, and would compete with, or even surpass, works of a similar character 
which were being produced abroad. In foreign countries like encyclopaedic 
work had been executed by means of government subvention or imder the 
auspices of state-aided literary academies. Smith's independence of temper 
was always strong, and he was inspirited by the knowledge that he was in 
a position to pursue single-handed an aim in behalf of which government 
organisation had elsewhere been enlisted. It would be difficult in the 
history of publishing to match the magnanimity of a publisher who made 
up his mind to produce that kind of book for which he had a personal 
liking, to involve himself in vast expense, for the sake of an idea, in what 
he held to be the public interest, without heeding considerations of profit 
or loss. It was in the autumn of 1882 that, after long consultation with 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, its first editor, the ' Dictionary of National Biography ' 
was begun. Mr. Stephen resigned the editorship of the ' Comhill ' in order 
to devote himself exclusively to the new enterprise. The story of the pro- 
gress of the publication has already been narrated in the ' Statistical Account,' 
prefixed to the sixty-third and last volume of the work, which appeared in 
July 1900. Here it need only be said that the literary result did not disap- 
point Smith's expectations. As each quarterly volume came with unbroken 
punctuality from the press he perused it with an ever-growing admiration, 
and was imsparing in his commendation and encouragement of those who 
were engaged on the literary side of its production. In e^ery detail of the 
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work's general management he took keen iatereet and played an active part 
in Jt from first to last. 

While the 'Dictionary" was in progress many gratifying proofs were pven 
Smith on the part of the public and of the contributora, with whom his 
relations were uniformly cordial, of their appreciation of hia patriotic 
endeavour. After be had indulged his oharacteristically hospitable instincts 
by entertaining them at his house in Park Lane in 1892, they invited him to 
be their guest in 1894 at the Westminster Palace Hotel. Smith, in retaming 
thanks, exprosaed doubt whether a publisher had ever before been enter- 
tained by a distinguished company of authors. In 1895 the university of 
Oxford conferred on him the honorary dcRree of M.A. Some two years later, 
on 6 July 1897, Smith acted as host to the whole body of writers and some 
distinguished strangers at the Hfltel M6tropole, and six days afterwards, on 
14 July 1897, at a meeting of iho second international library conference at 
the council chamber in the Guildhall, a congratulatory resolution was, on the 
motion of the late Dr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard, unanimously 
voted to him ' for carrying forward so stupendous a work." The vote was 
carried amid a scene of stirring enthusiasm. Smith then said that during a, 
busy life of more than fifty years no work had afforded him so much interest 
and satisfaction as that connected with the ' Dictionary.' Id May 1900, in 
view of the completion of the great undertaking. King Edward VII (then 
Prince of Wales) honoured with his presence a small dinner party given to 
congratulate Smith upon the auspicious event. Finally, on 30 June 1900, the 
Lord Miiyor of London invited him and the editors to a brilliant banquet at 
the Mansion House, which was attended by men of the highest distinction 
in literature and public life. Mr. John Morley, in proposing the chief toast, 
remarked that it was impossible to say too much of the public spirit, the muni- 
ficence, and the clear and persistent way in which Smith had carried out the 
great enterprise. He had not merely inspired a famous literary achievement, 
but had done an act of good citizenship of no ordinary quality or magnitude. 

After 1890 Smith's active direction of affairs at Waterloo Place, except in 
regard to the ' Dictionary of National Biography,' somewhat diminished. 
From 1881 to 1690 his elder son, George Murray Smith, had joined him in the 
publishing business ; in 1890 his younger son, Alexander Murray Smith, oame 
in ; and at the end of 1894 Reginald John Smith, K.C., who had shortly before 
married Smith's youngest daughter, entered the firm. After 1894 Smith left 
the main control of the business in the hands of his son, Alexander Murray 
Smith, and of his son-in-law. Reginald John Smith, of whom the former 
retired from active partnership early in 1899. Smith still retained th© 
' Dictionary ' as his personal property, and until his death bis advice and the 
results of his experience were placed freely and constantly at the disposal of 
hie partners. His interest in the fortunes of the firm was unabated to the end, 
and he even played anew in his last days his former rfile of adviser in the 
editorial conduct of the ' Comhill Magazine.' The latest writer of repute and 
popularity, whose association with Smith, Elder, & Co. was directly due to 
himself, was Mrs. Humphry Ward, the niece of his old friend Matthew Arnold. 
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In May 1886 she asked him to undertake the publication of her novel of 
* Bobert Elsmere.' This he readily agreed to do, purchasing the right to issue 
fifteen hundred copies. It appeared in three volumes early in 1888. The 
work was triimiphantly received, and it proved the first of a long succession 
of novels from the same pen which fully maintained the tradition of the 
publishing house in its relations with fiction. Smith followed with great 
sympathy Mrs. Ward's progress in popular opmion, and the cordiality that 
subsisted in her case, both privately and professionally, between author and 
publisher recalled the most agreeable experiences of earlier periods of his long 
career. He paid Mrs. Ward for her later work larger sums than any other 
novelist received from him, and in 1892, on the issue of ' David Grieve,' 
which followed ' Bobert Elsmere,' he made princely terms for her with pub- 
lishers in America. 

In the summer of 1899, when Dr. Fitchett, the Australian writer, was on 
a visit to this country, he persuaded Smith to give him an opportunity of 
recording some of his many interesting reminiscences. The notes made by 
Dr. Bltchett largely deal with the early life, but Smith neither completed nor 
revised them, and they are not in a shape that permits of publication. Frag- 
ments of them formed the basis of four articles which he contributed to the 
' Comhill Magazine ' in 1900-1. > 

Although in early days the doctors credited Smith with a dangerous weakness 
of the heart and he suffered occasional illness, he habitually enjoyed good 
health till near the end of his life. He was tall and of a well-knit figure, 
retaining to an advanced age the bodily vigour and activity which distinguished 
him in youth. He always attributed his robustness in mature years to the 
Gonstancy of his devotion to his favourite exercise of riding. After 1895 he 
snfrered from a troublesome ailment which he bore with great courage and 
cheerfulness, but it was not till the beginning of 1901 that serious alarm was 
felt. An operation became necessary and was successfully performed on 
11 Jan. 1901 at his house in Park Lane. He failed, however, to recover 
strength; but, believing that his convalescence might be hastened by country 
air, he was at his own request removed in March to St. George's Hill, 
Byfleet, near Weybridge, a house which he had rented for a few months. 
After his arrival there he gradually sank, and he died on 6 April. He was 
buried on the 11th in the churchyard at Byfleet. The progress of the 
supplemental volumes of the 'Dictionary/ which were then in course of 
preparation, was constantly in his mind during his last weeks of life, and the 
wishes that he expressed concerning them have been carried out. He 
bequeathed by will the ' Dictionary of National Biography ' to his wife, who 
had throughout their married life been closely identified with all his under- 
takings, and was intimately associated with every interest of his varied career. 

Smith was survived by his wife and all his children. His elder son, George 
Murray Smith, married in 1885 Ellen, youngest daughter of the first Lord 

' The artioleB were * In the Early Forties,* November 1900; * Charlotte BrontS/ Deoem- 
ber 1900; 'Our Birth and Parentage,* Janaary 1901; and * Lawful Pleasures,' February 
1901. He oontemplated other papers of the like kind, but did not live to undertake them. 



Belper, Ckod Iibb issue three bohb and a daughter. His younger sod, Alei- 
onder Murray Smith, who was an active partner of the firm from 1890 to 
1B99, married in 1893 Emily Tennyson, daughter of Dr. Bradley, dean of 
WeBtmineter. Hia eldest daughter married in 1873 Henry Yates Thompson. 
His second daughter is Miss Ethel Murrny Smith. His youngest daughter 
married in 1893 Beginald J. Smith, K.C., who joined the firm of Smith, 
Elder, k Co. at the end of 1S94 and has been since 1899 sole active partner. 



IX 

In surveying the whole tield of labour that Smith accomplished in bis 
more than sixty years of adult lite, one is impressed not merely by the amount 
of work that he achieved but by its exceptional variety. In him there were 
combined diverse ambitions and diverse abilities which are rarely found together 
in a single brain. 

On the one hand he was a practical man of business, independent and 
masterful, richly endowed with financial instinct, most methodical, precise, 
and punctual in habits of mind and action. By natural temperament sanguine 
and cheerful, he was keen to entertain new suggestions, but the bold spirit 
of enterprise in him was controlled by a native prudence. In negotiation he 
was resolute yet cautious, and, scorning the pettiness of diplomacy, he waa 
always alert to challenge in open fight dishonesty or meanness on the part ot 
those with whom he had to transact affairs. Most of his mercantile ventures 
proved brilliant BUcoesses ; very few ot them went far astray, Hia triumphs 
caused in him natural elation, but his cool judgment never suffered him to 
delude himself long with false hopes, and when defeat was unmistakable be 
faced it courageously and without repining. Although he was impatient of 
stupidity or carelessness, he was never a harsh taskmaster. He was, indeed, 
Bcnipulously just and considerate in his dealings with those who worked 
capably and loyally for him, and, being a sound judge of men, seldom had 
grounds for regretting the bestowal of hia confidence. 

These valuable characteristics Eiccount for only a part of the interest 
attaching to Smith's career. They fail to explain why he should have been 
for halt a century not merely one ot the chief influences in the country which 
helped literature and art conspicuously to fiourish, but the intimate friend, 
counsellor, and social ally of most ot the men and women who made the 
lasting literature and art of his time. It would not be accurate to describe 
him as a man of great imagination, or one possessed ot literary or artistic 
scholEirship ; but it is bare truth to assert that his masculine mind and temper 
were coloured by on intuitive sympathy with the workings of the imagination 
in others ; by a gift for distinguishing almost at a glance a good piece of 
hterature or art from a had ; by an innate respect for those who pursued 
intellectual and imaginative ideala rather than mere worldly prosperity. 

No doubt his love for his labours as a publisher was partly due to the 
scope it gave to his speculative propensities, but it was due in a far larger 
degree to the opportunities it offered him ot cultivating the intimacy of thoea 
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whose attitude to life be whole-heartedly admired. He realised the sen- 
sitiyenesB of men and women of genius, and there were occasions on which 
he found himself unequal to the strain it imposed on him in his business 
dealings ; but it was his ambition, as far as was practicable, to conciliate iti| 
and it was rarely that he failed. He was never really dependent on the 
profits of publishing, and, although he naturally engaged in it on strict 
business principles, he knew how to harmonise such principles with a liberal 
indulgence of the generous impulses which wholly governed his private and 
domestic life. His latest enterprise of the ' Dictionary of National Biography ' 
was a fitting embodiment of that native magnanimity which was the mainstay 
of his character, and gave its varied manifestations substantial unity. 

[This memoir is partly based on the memoranda, recorded by Dr. Fitchett in 1899, to whioh 
reference has already been made (p. xlvii), and on the four articles respecting his early life 
which Smith contributed to the *Comhill Magazine,* November 1900 to Febroary 1901. 
Yalaable information has also been placed at the writer's disposal by Mrs. George M. Smith 
and Bfrs. Yates Thompson, who have made many important suggestions. Numerous dates have 
been ascertained or confirmed by an examination of the account-books of Smith, Elder, A Go. 
Mention has already been made of Bin. Gaskell's Life of Charlotte Brontd, Anthony Trollope*8 
Autobiography, Mr. Leslie Stephen's Life of his brother Fitzjames, Matthew Arnold's 'Letters ' 
(ed. G. W. E. Bussell), and other memoirs of authors in which reference is made to Smith. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen contributed an appreciative sketch * In Memoriam ' to the * Comhill 
Magazine ' for May 1901, and a memoir appeared in the * Times ' of 8 April 1901. Thanks 
are due to Bfr. C. B. Bivington, clerk of the Stationers' Oompany, for extracts from the 
Stationers' Company's Begisters bearing on the firm's early history.] S. L. 
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major-general royal (late Bengal) artillery, 1821, breyet captain 16 April 1834, captain 
eldest of five sons of Henry Alexius Abbott 10 May 1835, brevet major 4 Oct. 1843, major 



A full Index to the Dictionary, including the Supplement, is in 
preparation. The names of articles appearing both in the substantive 
work and in the Supplement will be set forth there in a single alphabet 
with precise references to volume and page. 

The following are some of the chief articles in this volume : 



Sib HbkryWentwobth Acland, Physician, 
by Mr. D'Arcy Power. 

John Couch Adams, Astronomer, by Miss 
A. M. Gierke. 

AU'RBD, D17KE OF EDINBURGH AND SAXE 

COBUBO, by Professor J. K. Langhton. 
Obant Allbk, by Mr. J. S. Cotton. 

LoBD ABM8TBOSO, by the Rev. H. P. Gumey, 

D.C.L. 
Matthew Abnold, by Dr. Richard Qamett, 

C.B., IjL.D. 
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DoDglas Freshfield. 
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ABBOTT, AUGUSTUS (1804-1867), 
major-general royal (late Bengal) artillery, 
eldest of five sons of Henry Alexius Abbott 
of Blackheath, Kent, a retired Calcutta mer- 
chant, and of his wife Margaret, daughter of 
William Welsh of Edinburgh, N.B., writer 
to the signet, and granddaughter of Captain 
Gascoyne, a direct descencuint of Sir Wil- 
liam (iascoigne (1350-1419) [chv.], was bom 
in London on 7 Jan. 1804. He was elder 
brother of Sir Frederick Abbott [q. v. SuppL] 
and of Sir James Abbott [q. y. Suppl.] 

The fourth brother, Saundebs Alexius 
Abbott (d» 1894), was a major-general in 
the Bengal army. He received the medal 
and clasp for the battles of Mudki and Firoz- 
ahah, where he distinguished himself and 
was severely wounded. He served with dis- 
tinction in civil government appointments in 
the Punjab and Oude, and art*^r his retire- 
ment in 1863 was agent at l^ahore for the 
Sind, Punjab, and Delhi railway, and after- 
wards on the board of direction at home. 
He died at Brighton on 7 Feb. 1894. 

The youngest brother, Keith Edwabd 
Abbott (d. 1873), was consul-general at 
Tabriz in Persia, and afterwards at Odessa, 
where he died in 1873. He had received 
the order of the Lion and the Sun from the 
•hah of Persia. 

Educated at Warfield, Berkshire, under 
Dr. Faithfull, and at Winchester College, 
Augustus passed through the military col- 
lege of the East India Company at Addis- 
combe, and went to India, receiving a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the Bengal 
artillery on 16 April 1819. His further com- 
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missions were dated : first lieutenant 7 Auff. 

1821, brevet captain 16 April 1834, captam 
10 May 1835, brevet major 4 Oct. 1842, major 
3 July 1845, lieutenant-colonel 16 Jime 1848, 
colonel 14 Nov. 1858, colonel-commandant 
Bengal artillery 18 June 1858, and major- 
general 30 Dec. 1859. 

Abbott's first service in the field was at 
the fort of Bakhara in Malwa, in December 

1822. In the siege of Bhartpur in Decem- 
ber 1825 and January 1826 ne commanded 
a battery of two eighteen-pounder guns, 
built on the counterscarp of the ditch at the 
north angle, which he held for three weeks 
without relief. He was commended by Lord 
Combermere, and received the medal and 
prize money. On 11 Oct. 1827 he was ap- 
pointed adjutant of the Kamal division of 
artillery. In 1833-4 he served against the 
forts 01 Shekawati, returning to Kamal. 

On 6 Aug. 1838 Abbott was given the 
command of a camel battery, and joined the 
army of the Indus under Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Keane for the invasion of 
Afghanistan. He commanded his battery 
throughout the march by the Bolan pass to 
Kandahar, at the assault and capture of 
Ghazni on 23 July 1839, and at the occupa- 
tion of Kabul on 7 Aug. He was mentioned 
in despatches (LondonUazettey 30 Oct. 1839), 
and received the medal for Ghazni, and, from 
the shah Shuja, the third class of the order 
of the Durani empire. The camels of his 
battery having given out were replaced by 
gallowavs of the country, and he accom- 
panied Lieutenant-colonel Orchard, C.B., to 
the attack of Pashut, fifty miles to the north* 
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east of Jalalabad. The fort was caDtured 
on 18 Jan. 1840, and Abbott was highly 
commended in Orchard's despatch {Calcutta 
Gazette, 16 Feb. 1840). He took part in 
the expedition into Eohistan under Briga- 
dier-general (afterwards Sir) Robert Henry 
SaleTq.y.], who attributed his success in the 
assault and capture, on 29 Sept., of the fort 
and town of Tutamdara, at tne entrance of 
the Ghoraband pass, to the excellent prac- 
tice made by Abbott's guns. On 3 Oct. 
Abbott distinguished himself at the unsuc- 
cessful atack on Jalgah, and was mentioned 
in despatches as meriting Sale's warmest ap- 
probation (London Gazette, 9 Jan. 1841). 
On 2 Nov. 1840 Dost Muhammad was brought 
to bay at Parwandara, and Sale's despatch 
relates that a force of infantry, supported by 
Abbott's battery, cleared the pass and valley 
of Parwan, crowded with Afghans, in bril- 
liant style (ib. 12 Feb. 1841). 

In September 1841 Abbott was employed 
in an expedition into Zurmat under Colonel 
Oliver. lie crossed a pass 9,600 feet above 
the sea, and, after the forts were blown up, 
returned to Kabul on 19 Oct., in time to 
join Sale in his march to Jalalabad. Abbott 
commanded the artillery in the actions at 
Tezin and in the Jagdalak pass, where he 
led the advanced guard (ib. 11 Feb. 1842). 
Sale occupied Jalalabad on 13 Nov., and 
Abbott commanded the artillery during the 
siege. He took part in the sally under Colonel 
Dennie on 1 Dec, when he pushed his guns 
at a gallop to a point which commanded the 
stream, and completed the defeat of the 
enemy. He drove off the enemy on 22 Feb. 
and again on 11 March 1842, when he was 
slightly wounded. He commanded the artil- 
lery in the battle of Jalalabad on 7 April, 
when Akbar Khan was defeated and the siege 
raised. He was most favourably mentioned 
in Sale's despatches, and recommended for 
some mark of honour and for brevet rank 
(ib. 7 and 10 June, and 9 Aug. 1842). 

After the arrival at Jalalabad of Sir 
George Pollock [q.v.], to whose force Abbott 
had already been appointed commandant of 
artillery, Abbott accompanied Brigadier- 
general Monteath's column against the Shin- 
waris. The column destroyed the forts and 
villages, and on 26 July, by the accurate 
fire of Abbott's guns, was enabled to gain 
the action of Mazina. Abbott was thanked 
in despatches (ib. 11 Oct. 1842). He again 
distinguished himself in the actions of Mamu 
Khel and Kuchli Khel on 24 Aug., at the 
forcing of the Jagdalak pass on 8 ^pt., and 
at the battles of Tezin and the Haft Kotal 
on 12 and 13 Sept., when he was hotly en- 
gaged and Akbar Khan was finally defeated. 



Kabul was occupied two days later. For 
these services he was mentioned in despatches 
(ib, 8 and 24 Nov. 1842). Abbott returned 
to India with the army, and as one of the 
' illustrious ' garrison of Jalalabad was wel- 
comed by the governor-general, Lord Ellen- 
borough, at FiTozpur on 17 Dec. He re- 
ceived the medals for Jalalabad and Kabul, 
was made a C.B. on 4 Oct. 1842, and was 
appointed honorary aide-de-camp to the go- 
vernor-general, a distinction which was con- 
ferred on him by three succeedinff governors- 
general. An order was issued that the guns 
of his battery should be inscribed with the 
name 'Jalalabad,' and that they should be 
always retained in the same battery. 

In 1866 Abbott succeeded to the office of 
inspector-general of ordnance, and in 1858 to 
the command of the Bengal artillery. He 
was a member of the committee which re- 

Eorted on the defences of Firozpur. 111- 
ealth compelled him to return home in 
1859. He died at Cheltenham on 26 Feb. 
1867. 

Abbott married, in 1843, Sophia Frances, 
daughter of Captain John Ghirstm of the 00th 
and 88th regiments, by whom he had, with 
four daughters, three sons, all of whom fol- 
lowed military careers. The eldest^ Aogus- 
tus Keith (b, 1844), was major Indian staff 
corps ; the second, William Henry (b, 1845), 
maior-general, commanded Munster fusiliers ; 
ana the youngest, Henry Alexius (b. 1849), 
is colonel Indian staff corps and C?B., com- 
manding Malakand brigade. 

Abbott was considered by SirGeoige Pol- 
lock to be the finest artilleryman in India, 
and Lord Ellenborough caused his name to 
be inscribed on the monument erected in the 
garden of Southam House to commemorate 
the ser\*ices of those to whom he was espe- 
cially indebted for the success of his Indian 
administration. 

On Abbott's journal and correspondence 
Mr. C. R. Low based the history of * The 
Afghan War, 1838-42/ which was published 
in 1879. 

PTho Afghan War, 1838-^42, from the Joomal 
and Correspondence of Major-general Angnstus 
Abbott, by C. K. Low, 1879 ; India Office Re- 
cords ; Royal Engineers Journal, 1898 ; ProfeB- 
sional Papers of the Corps of Royal E^sgineera, 
1879 ; Stubbs's History of the Bengal Axtilleiy; 
Vibart's Addiscombe, its Heroes and lien of 
Note ; Stocqueler's Memorials of Afghanistan ; 
Kaye's History of the War in A&hanistan ; The 
Career of Major G. Broadfoot; HaTelock*s Nar- 
rative of the War in A^hanistan ; Gleig's Sale's 
Brigade in A%hanistan, with an Aoconnt of the 
Seizure and Defence of Jalalabad ; Geogvaphieal 
Journal, 1894 ; private souroes.] R. H. V. 
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ABBOTT, Sib FHEDERICK (1805- 
L^SSt, major-genernl rojal (late Ben^l) 
"iciue*!*, second son of Henry Alesiua 
bbott, anil brother of Augustus and Sir 
J«mM Abb<)tt, wlia are separately noticed 
Bnjpl.], WM bora on 13 June 1805 at 
'■■^ Bit, near Biintlngford, Hertford- 
Educated at Warfield, Berkshire, 
nntlec Dr. FaitlifuU, and at. the military coU 
I of the East India Company at Addis- 
b«, be nceiTed bis first commission in 
Ban^l ea^neers in 1823. His further 
ennuniwions were dated: lieutenant 1 May 
]8iS4, captain 10 July 1833, brevet major 
53 Dec. 18i-2, msior 8 Nov. 1S43, brevet 
it«niutt- colonel 19 June 1846, lieutenant- 
colonel 11 Nov. 1$16, colonel 20 June 
1854, and major-Keneral 10 Sept. 1856. 

AA«r the usu&l course of professional in- 
struction at Clutthani, Abbott arrived in 
India on 2d Dec. 1^23. He iras posted Co 
the «ap]>era and miners on 28 Feb. 1834, and 
Kppoint«d nssistant field-engineer under Cap- 
tain (aAorwnrds Sir) John Cheape [q. v.] in 
ttia force under Sir Archibald Campbell in 
the &tM Burmese war. He was made adju- 
tant to Uio sappers and miners on 13 Nov. 
IS3fi,aDdholdtI)eappointmentuntil 17 April 
ISSti. He went tbrough the whole cam- 
Utign, and particularly distinguiabed himself 
in UK! attack and capture of the heights of 
Karadi, near Prome, on 2 Dec. 183fi, when 
be W etorming- parties in the aaiaults oa 
thr(« itOCksdeE in succession, and was men- 
ItJoned by Campbell in derpatches (London 
OaatU,2h April 1826). 

lATien tlie Burmese war was over, Abbott 

a employed in the public works depart- 

nt at Bardwan, Cawopore, Kamal, and 

riaewhera. He married in 1836, and went 

fiirloueh in 1838. On his way back 

to India in 1810 he was shipwrecked at the 

^laoritiua. lIearrivedatCalcuttaon35Dec. 

1640, and in June 1841 became garrison en- 

ond barrack master at Fort William, 

id GtTil architect at the presidency. 

On S3 Feb. 1842 he was appointfd chief 

^IBMrof Ihe 'Army of Retribution 'under 

fljor-gmpraKafWwardE Field-marshal Sir) 

MKg* PotloclE [q.v.], eent to relieve tbe 

of JnJaUW, where Abbott's hro- 

Auffiutiu [q. v.] commanded the arlil- 

•aij to restore the prestige of British 

la AJIghanicilan. Abbott took part in 

"*» Khaibar pass on G April, nut by 

Pollock arrived at Jalalabad the 

ul relieved itself by its victorious 

Aprilwith Akbarkhan. Abbott 

' in the attack and capture of 

villacet of Mamu Khel and 

li Elwl on ^ Aug., in forcing the 
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Jagdalak pass on 8 Sept., in 
Tezin and the Haft Kotal on 12 and 13 Sept., 
and in the occupation of Kabul on 15 Sept. 
For Lis services on those occaiiona he waa 
favourably mentioned in despatches {ib. 
8 and 24 Nov. 1842). Uucb a^inst his 
will he superintended the destruction of the 
celebrated covered baiaar and the beautiful 
mosque at Kabul, where the body of Sir 
Wiluam Hay Macnaghl^n [q. v.] had been 
exposed to Afghan indieTiities. Abbott made 
interesting reports on tbese demolitions and 
on the cantonments of Kabul. For his aer- 
vices in the campaign ho received the medal 
and a brevet majority. 

Abbott resumed his post of superintending 
engineer of the north-west provinces on 
30 Dec. 1842. On the outbreak of the first 
Sikh war he was called away again on active 
service on 1 Jan. Ifl4d to serve in the army 
of the Satlaj, He was placed in charge 
of the military bridging establishment, and 
acted abo as aide-de-camp to Sir Henry 
Hardinge, the governor-general, from whom 
he carried confidential despatches to the com- 
ma nder-in-cbief, Sir Hugh Gough, on 7 Feb. 
He took part in tbe battle of Sobraon on the 
10th. He obtained great credit for the 
rapidity with which he bridged the SatIM 
after the battle, and enabled the army with 
its siege-train and enormous baggage -triuit 
to enter the Punjab and advance on Lahore. 
He was mentioned most favourably in dee~ 

t latches, received the medal and a brevet 
ieutenant-colonelcy, and was made a com- 
5 onion of the order of the Bath, military 
iviaion, on 27 June 1846. On his retire- 
ment &om the active list on 1 Dec. 1847 hia 
reports on public works continued to be text- 
books by which subsequent operations were 
regulated. 

In 1861 Abbott succeeded Major-general 
Sir Ephrwm Oerish Stannus [q. v.] aa lieu- 
tenant-governor of the military college of 
the East India Company at Addiseombe. 
He was knighted in 1864. On the amaiga- 
mation of the East India and royal servicea 
in 1861 Addiscombe College was closed, and 
Abbott's appointment ceased. He was a 
member of the royal commission of 1859, 
presided over by Sir Harry DaTid Jones 
fq. v.], on the ddences of the United King- 
dom, and in 1866 he was a member of a 
committee to inquire into the organisation 
of the roval engineer establishment at Chat- 
ham. He was also a member of the council 
of military education, but resigned this ap- 
pointment in 1868. He devoted his spare 
time to microscopical investigations and tbe 
study of polariaation of liffht. He died at 
Bonmemouth on 4 Nov. 1802. 
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Abbottmarried,onl4Feb. 1835, in India, amir the third class of the order of the 

Frances, daughter of Lieutenant-colonel Cox, Durani empire. In July he accompanied 

royal artillery, and widow of Lieutenant- Major Elliott D*Arcy Todd [q. y.] as assistant 

colonel H. de Burgh of the Bengal cavalry ; pohtical ofRcer in his mission to Herat. On 

his wife and daughter predeceased him. 29 Dec. 1839 he was sent by Todd to the 

[India Office Records ; Despatches ; Hoyal court of Ehiya, at a time when the Rnssiaa 
Engineers* Records ; Royal Engineers Journal, flpneral Peroffski was advancing on Khiva 
1893 (obituary notice by Major Broadfoot, for the ostensible purpose of negotiating with 
R.E.); London Times, 7 Nov. 1892; Porter's the khan, Hazrat of Khiva, for the release of 
Historv of the Corps of Royal Engineers; Russian captives detained in slaveiy by him. 
Vibart s Addiscombe (portrait) ; Low's Life of Sir Abbott, at the earnest entreaty of the Irliiiw^ 
George Pollock ; Kaye's History of the War in undertook to visit the Russian court, bearing 
Afghanistan ; Gleig s Sale s Bngade m Afghani- ^^e khan's offer to liberate all Russian cap- 
stan; StocQUPler's Memorials of Afghanistan; ^-^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^j^ 

I^^'^'^LTZ?!^^^^^ ^^I?°Z^V ^^^^ ^^der the escort of Hass4 Mhatur, 

gmeers. 1879 ; private sources.] R. H. V. ^j^.^^»^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ Turkomans, but on 

ABBOTT, Sib JAMES (1807-1896), reaching the Caspian Sea found that no boaU 

5 general, colonel-commandant royal (late had been provided. His small partv was 
bengal) artillery, third son of Henry Alexius treacherously attacked on the night) of 
Abbott, and brother of Augustus and Sir 22 April 1840 by Kazaks. Abbott escaped 
Frederick Abbott, both of whom are noticed with his life, but was severely beaten with 
above, was bom on 12 March 1807. He clubs and his right hand injurod by a sabre 
was educated at Blackheath, where one of his cut. His property was plundered, and he 
schoolfellows was Benjamin Disraeli (afVer- and his party remained for eighteen days 
warda Earl of Beaconsfield). After passing prisoners in the tents of the Kassks, until 
through the military college of the East the Akhunzada arrived from Khiva to his 
India Company at Addiscombe, Abbott re- relief with an escort, and conducted him to 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant in Novo Alexandroff. He then crossed the 
the Bengal artillery on 6 June 1823. His Caspian, and proceeded by Orenburg and 
further commissions were dated : first lieu- Moscow to St. Petersburg, where he corn- 
tenant 28 Sept. 1827, brevet captain 6 June pleted the negotiations, and arrived in Eng- 
1838, captain 4 Aug. 1841, brevet major land in August. He received the thanks of 
7 June 1849, lieutenant-colonel 4 July 1867, Lord Palmerston, secretary for foreien affairs, 
brevet colonel 28 Nov. 1857, colonel 18 Feb. for his conduct of the mission, and in 1848 
1861, major-general 19 June 1866, lieute- a pension for the injuries he had received at 
nant-general and colonel-commandant royal the Ca8])ian. Aji account of his journey 
artillery 27 Feb. 1877, and general 1 Oct. was published in the 'ALsiatic Journal' ai 
1877. July 1843. 

Abbott arrived in India on 29 Dec. 1823. Abbott returned to India in September 

His first active service was at the second 1841, and was appointed second m com- 

siege of Bhartpur, under Lord Combermere, mand of the Mairwara local battalion and 

in December 1825 and January 1826, when assistant to Captain Dixon, the superinten- 

lie served in the second compainr (com- dent of Mairwara. In 1842 he was appointed 

manded by his brother Augustus) or the first assistant to the resident at Indore, with 

battalion of foot artillery, and took part in charge of Nimar, and in 1845 commissioner 

the assault and capture of the fortress on of Hazara. During his rule Hazara rose 

18 Jan., receiving tne medal. He was ap- from desolation to prosperity. When Ohatar 

pointed adjutant of the Sirhind division of Singh, the Sikh chief ot Hazara, dedaiedfor 

artillery on 21 Sept. 1827. From October Mulraj of Multan in 1848 and the second 

1835 he was employed in the revenue survey Sikh war broke out, Abbott had 'gained 

of Gorakpur until 8 Aug. 1836, when he such an influence over the inhabituits of 

was placed in charge of the revenue survey the province that he could do whatever ha 

of Bareli, and was highly commended by pleased with a race whom the Sikhs could 

the deputy surveyor-general for his good never control* (governor-general to secret 

work. ^ ^ committee, 7 Sept. 1848). He used his in- 

In November 1838 Abbott joined the fluence to raise the whole population, and 

army of the Indus, under Sir John (after- after many small affairs remained master of 

wards Lord) Keane [q. v.], for the invasion the district and of nearlv all the forts. He 

of Afghanistan, and marched with it through drilled the raw levies of the mountaineers, 

the Bolan pass to Kandahar, where he and though he was for several mon^ cut 

arrived in April 1839, and received fromthe off from all communicatioDS with 
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, , ho baWed the saperiof tarcee of the 
Chsur Singh, and occupiod ^ith 6{^eii 
llandnNi nalehlockmen the Uarquellfi p&ea, 
KDd beld at hay sixtEen thousand Sikh troops 
tad two thousand AfcbBn horse who were 
■preparing to CTOEB. When the bnttle of 
Oiiirat,on II Feb. 1849, terminated ihe 
Abbolt wu etill in his position at > 
"which he bad held while twenty thousand 
Sikha aad ATghans were encamped within 
sight. For hia servicea Abbott received the 
thnnlu of the ^vernor-^neral of India in 
conneil, and of both BriiiEh hoiiaes of par- 
Ihe medal with clasps, and a brevet 
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bbntt continaed to mle in Ilaznrti. Tn 
Pecf'inber 1862 he eomraandBd the centre 
eoluBiD of the succesaful eCT)edition int< 
Slack Mountains, deatineu to punish the 
the murder of Messrs. Oarne 



Haiara in 1B63, after entertaining the 
babituita on the Kara hill for thn.'e days a 
three nights. He spent all hia siibstance 
them nod left with a month's pav in 1 
fockat. Abbottabad, named after him, i. 
permanent memorial of bis work in that 
CounLrji He was made a companion of the 
Orilerofihe Bath, military division, onl'4 May 
1873, luid a knight commander on '2S May 
le&i. Abbott retired from the active list on 
!■ Oct. 1877, and died at Elleralie, Ryde, Isle 
ofWighl, onBOct. 18IW. He marfied: (1) 
»tCUcutta,in February 1844, Margaret Anne 
iHaniet ((f. 1S45), eldfst daughter of John 
Butchuoo Fei^sson of Trochraigne, near 
Dirrui, Aynhlre, by whom ha hod adaugh- 
t«r Mnwaret H. A. Ferguason-Abbott ; (2) in 
SUy l^,Anna Mati1da(J. leTO),youngest 
Auight«r of Major Reymond de Montmo- 
* ~^a>C7 of ibu Indian army, by whom he had 
I tau, Jamea Iteymond do Montmorency 
Abbott. 

Abbntt had both poetical feeling and Ute- 
tUf ■bility. He was the author of the fol- 
'itworks: 1. ' The T'Hakoorine, o Tale 
MaandMi,' London. 1841, 8vo. 2. 'Nai^ 
ira of ■ Jonmev from Heraut to Khiva, 
•cow, and St. Peteraburgh, during the 
B Russian Invasion of Khiva, with some 
Acenotit of the Court of Khiva and the 
titgdom of RhaurisiD,' London, 1S4S, 2 vols. 
v; 2nd edit., with conaiderahle additions, 
IS98; Srd edit. 1884. 3. ' Prometheus'a 
Janghtor : a Poem,' London, IBfll, 8vo. 

riodla OtBco Itararda; Despat^hct; Times, 
I Ovt ISOBl Vibarl'i Aildiaeombe. itH HtiroM 
tod Xen cf Nota : SlaliU'i nistury of tlie Bsn-' 
■■I Anillary-, Kaye'a Hidnir of tbc War in 
li^^latutlan ; Saya'i IJna of Indlna Ofliceri; 



Boyal Engineers Journal, IB93; The Al^ha 
Wur, 1838-42, from the Jontnal and Corpsspt 
dence of Major-generat Angnstns Abbott, 
C. H. law, 1879 ; The Sikhsand lh< SikhWnr 
by Goueh und Innes, 1807 ; privalo i 

ABBOTT, SiH .lOHN JOSEPH CALD-1 
WELL (Iy2!-le93), premier of Canad*^ 
was bom at St. Andrew's, in the county or 
Argfinteuil, Lower Canada, • '" " ' 
1821. 

Hia father, Joseph Abbott (1789-1863J,. 
missionary, bom in Cumberland ii 
went to Canada as a missionary ii 
became the first Anglican incumbent of St. 
Andrew's, and is still favourably known by 
his story of ' Philip Musgrave ' (1816). Ha . 
died in Montreal in January 1863. He mai 
ried Harriet, daughter of Uichard Bradford, m 
the first rector of Cbatbam in the county of J 
Argcnt^uil, 

His eldest son, Jolin Joseph, was educated! I 
privately at St. Andrew's, removed to Hont-l 
real at an early age, and entered McOiU'f 
University. He look the degree of B.C.L, 
in 1847. Throughout his life he maintained 
a close connection with the university, hold- 
ing the position of dean in the faculty of 
law for several years, and becoming subse- 
guently one of the governors. He received 
in his later life the honorary degree of U.C.L. 

Abbott was received as advocate at the 
bar of Montreal in October 1847, devoting 
his attention to commercial law. In 1862 . 
he was made queen's counsel. He was ap* J 
pointed solicitor and standing counsel for I 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company iii>l 
1880, and became director in 1887. 

In company with the Kedpaths, Molsone, 
Torronees, and others, Abbottsignedinl84:9 
the Anneitation Manifesto, the promoters of 
which eipressed a wish that Canada should 
join the United States. But apart from this 
temporary ebullition of discontent his essen- 
tial loyalty was never doubtful. On the 
rumourof theTrentafiair iiil861 heraisoda 
body of three hundred men called the ' Ar- 
genteuil Hangers ' (now the lltfa battalion i 
of militia), proETered his services to tha | 
gOTemment, and was employed in patrolling ' 
the frontier. Ho was afterwards commia- 

ined as lieutenant- col on el of the regiment. 

In 1857 he contested the representation 
of his native county of Argenteuil. He 
not returned hut claimed the seat and, 
after an investigation that lasted two yearSf 
obtained and h^d it until 1874. In \m> he 
published the proceedings under the title of I 
'The Argenteuil Election Case.' It givas % 1 
vivid picture of the ways of election com> ,1 
mitteet in old Canada, and of the shiflvi I 
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common at the polLa. In 1862 he entered 
as solicitor-general east the (^Sandfield) Mac- 
donald-Sicotte ^OTemment, a liberal ad- 
ministration which adopted as its principle 
a somewhat peculiar phase of parliamentary 
development known as ' the double majority.' 
This meant that, inasmuch as the U^nion Act 
of 1841 gave equal representation to Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the equality itself 
was founded on practical as well aa on histo- 
rical and racial c^unds, no ministry should 
be satisfied with the confidence merely of 
the whole house ; it must command a majo- 
rity from each section of the province. The 
device waa found to be unworkable, and the 
ministry was defeated in 18C3, within a year 
of its formation. The house was thereupon 
dissolved, the cabinet reformed, and the pro- 
gramme recast. In the recasting the 'double 
majority ' waa abandoned, and hopes were 
hem out that the representation problem 
would be solved on the basis of population 
merely. This change brought about the re- 
tirement both of Sicotte, the French-Cana- 
dian leader, and of Abbott, who was the 
ministerial representative for the English of 
Lower Canaaa. From this time forth he 
leaned to the conservatives. When the issue 
of confederation arose in 1865 he joined 
them openly. 

Short as was his term of office, it was by 
no means unfruitful. He introduced the 
use of stamps in the payment of judicial 
and registration fees in Lower Canada, a 
reform much needed at the time ; he con- 
solidated and remodelled the jury law, which 
obtains in Quebec to-day almost as he left 
it ; he drafted and carried through the house 
an act respecting insolvency, which is the 
foundation of Canadian jurisprudence on 
that subject. Ilis object was to fuse into a 
consistent whole the leading principles of 
English, French, and Scottish law on the 
question, and his attempt is generally re- 
garded as A success. The year following he 
published < The Insolvent Act of 1864,' with 
notes to show the general framework of the 
statute, the sources of its provisions, their 
juridical harmony and bearing. 

In 1873 Abbot t*s name figured largely in 
what is called the ^Pacific Scandal.' A 
year earlier he had become fellow-director 
with Sir Hugh Allan in the first project to 
build the Canada I'acific Railway. As the 
elections were at hand Sir Hugh undertook 
to advance certain sums to the conservative 
leaders, and diHburscd the money through 
Abbott, then his confidential adviser. The 
total amount acknowledged to have been 
thus received and spent exceeded 25,000/. 
After the elections, which were favourable 



to the conservatives, copies of correspon- 
, dence and voochers regarding the moneys 
! came into the hands of the opposition through 
a clerk in Abbott's office, who absconded 
' shortly afterwards. The house declined to 
; accept the explanation that these sums were 
used in a strictly honourable if not legal 
way, and forced the government to resign. 
On appeal to the constituencies in 1874, die 
conservatives were utterly routed. Abbott 
, was returned for his old oonstituenc}', but 
, was afterwards unseated on the petition of 
> Dr. Christie. Four years later, in 1878, he 
I was again a candidate, and, though defeated, 
\ managed to upset the election. In the next 
' appeal, 1880, he had a majority, but the re- 
turn was set aside once more. A new elec- 
tion was held in 1881. This time he received 
an overwhelming vote. He was then left 
in undisturbed possession of Argenteuil till 
1887, when he was summoned to the senate. 
His chief legislative work during these 
years had reference to banking ; hisprindpil 
public employment was as delegate to Eng- 
land in connection with the dismissal of 
Mr. Letellier de St.-Just from the position 
of lieutenant-governor of Quebec Tne lien- 
tenant-governor's action in dismissing his 
local advisers had been pronounced imcon- 
stitutional by both branches of the Canadian 
legislature, and the Dominion cabinet there- 
upon recommended his removal. At the in- 
stance of the Marquis of Lome, the governor- 
general, the question was referred to Eng- 
land. Abbott succeeded in his mission of 
securing the home government's assent to 
the dismissal, and the advice of the Domi- 
nion cabinet was accepted by the governor- 
general. From 1887 to 1889 Abbott was 
mayor of Montreal. 

He sat in the senate for the division of 
Inkerman in Quebec, his summons bearing 
date 13 May 1887. At the same time he 
was sworn of the Canadian privy council, 
and became a member of the cabinet of Sir 
John Alexander Macdonald [q. v.], without 
portfolio. Until the death of Macdonald in 
1891 he acted as the exponent of the govern- 
ment's policy in the upper house. As Sir 
John Sparrow David l^ompson [q. v.l de- 
clined to accept the premiership on Mao- 
donald's death, Abbott was prevailed on to 
take it with the post of president of the 
council, the other cabinet members retaining 
their portfolios TJune 1891). He was then 
in his seventy-nrst year and in declining 
health ; on the other hand, the troubles of 
the ministry were deepening day by da]^, 
particularly in connection with the Mani- 
toba school question. He found the burden 
more than he could bear, and resigned office 
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Retiring into private life, 
restorntion to heallli bj 
fel. (Jn 24 May 1893 he was 
K.C,M.G. Hb died it Montreal 
MkWI Oct. 1893. la 1348 he married Mm;, 
dkdglitcr of the Very Bev. T. Belhune of 
Uuitnal. 

[Drat's Canadian Port.Oall. lii. 229; Dent'a 
IaM Forty Yurt, ii. 433-30, 470, 620-8. 634 ; 
Ktfnn of Royal Commiasion, Canada, 17 Oci. 
I8J3 ; Oui. Sus. Papera (1879). LotfUier Ciuoi 
Uar^a'tDom. Add. Beg. (lHTll);Tn()d'sFnrl. 
OoTt. in Col. pp. 801-20, 865; Chli'B PoL Ap- 
poistnutkU. pp. 25. eS, 171; Oemmill'i Farl. 
ConpAsiun {lHe2): Toronto Ulobe, 31 OcL. and 
S.Sor. 18»8.] T. B. B. 

A BECKETT, GILBERT ARTHUR 
(18S7-leel), writer for ■ Punch ' and for the 
nag«, eldeit son of Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett 

iq. T.I, W hia wife Mary Anus, daughter of 
o*«pi) Olouop, clerk of the cheque to the 
lion, oorps of gentlemeB-at-anas, was bom 
Porlluid Iloiue, lUmmeramith, on 7 April 
1897. E« entered WestminBter school on 
6 June 1849, became a queen'a scholar in 
leSl,aad WM elected to ChriBl Church, Ox- 
ford, in I88fi, matriculating on 7 June, and 
gndaiting B.A. in 1660. In the meantime 
cn 16 Ool. 18aT,he hod entered at Lincoln'^ 
Inn, but he was ncTer called to the bar. In 
JuDi 18(52 he became a clerk in the office of 
of criminal law accouiits, but 
in th« Mur«e of a few years, na his literary 
irotk developed, he Rave up this nppoint- 
"Bcnt. For a time he contributed to the 
Glow w or m ' and other journalistic veo- 
lUrM. B« also sent occaeional contribu- 
I'uoch,' but at this time was not 
•dnuil<<d to the sakried staff. He turned 
Ids atiMitioa to writing for the atage, and 
"iinong hia plays, original or adapted, are 
Ihunonda aiid II»art«,' a commly (Hay- 
BMkot, 4 March 1807) ; ' Glitter, a comedy 
n two acta ' (Ht. James's, 26 Bee. 1868) ; 
ited Unnda, a drama, in a prologue and 
thKM adi ' (St. James's, .10 Jan. 1869) ; 
Vam to Faoe, a drama in two acU' (Prince 
tl WalWa, Liverpool, ■-•9 March 1869), and 
latlw 01oiid!i,aD exIravBganza* (Alexan- 
■- " Dm. 1873), Among the numerous 
'**"' lie wri}i« the moet notable were 
Stanford's operas ' Savonarola ' 
Cant«irbury Pilgrims,' both pro- 
— leS*, the former at Ilambuig 
at I>rury Lane. He also 
Mveral graceful ballads, to which be 
led both words and music. 

1879,OilbenABeokett 
Baked by Tom "Taylor, the editor 
1,' to follow the example of his 
bcntber Attbar, and become a 




regular member of the stall' of 'Punch.' 
Three years later he was 'appointed to the 
Table.' The 'Punch' dinin^rs 'were his 
greatest pleasure, and he attended them with 
regularity, although the paralysis of the legs, 
the result of falling down the stairway of 
Qower Street station, rendered his locomo- 
tion, and especially the mounting of Mr. 
Punch's staircase, a matter of painful exer- 
tion ' (Spiblmahn, SUt. of Paneh. 1895, 
p. S83). To ' Punch ' he contributed both 
prose and verse ; he wrote, in greater part, 
the admirable parody of a boy's sensational 
shocker (March 1882), and he developed 
Jerrold's idea of humorous bogus advertise- 
ments under the heading ' How we advertise 
now.' The idea of one of Sir JohnTeuniel'a 
beat cartoons for ' I'unch,' entitled ' Dropping 
the Pilot,' illustrative of Bismarck's resigna- 
tion in 1889, was due to Gilbert k Beckett. 

Apart from bis work on ' Punch/ be 
wrote songs and music for the German 
Reeds' entertainment, wliile in 18T3 an 
1874 he was collaborator in two dramati 
productions which evoked a considerable 
amount of public attention. Un 3 March 
1873 was given at the Court Theatre 'The 
Happy Land; a Biiriesque Verpion of W. 3, 
Gilbert's "The Wicked World,"' by F. L. 
TomUne (i.e. W. S. Gilbert) and Gilbert, k 
Beckett. In this omusiag piece of banter 
three statesmen (Gladstone, Lowe, and Ayr- 
ton) were represented as visiting Fairyland 
in order to impart to the inhabitants the 
secrets of popular government. The aotori 
representing ' Mr. G.,' ' Mr. L.,' and ' Mr. A. 
were dressed so as to resemble the ministers 
satirised, and the representation elicited a 
question in the House of Commons and an 
olScial visit of the lord chamberlain to the 
theatre, with the result that the actors had 
to change their '.make-up.' In the follow- 
ing year A Beckett fumishod the ' legend ' to 
Herman Merivale'a tragedy 'The White 
Pilgrim,' first given at the Court in Fe- 
bruary 1874. At the close of his life be fur- 
nished the ' lyrics ' and moat of the book for 
the operetto ' La Cigale,' which at the time 
of his death was nearing its four hundredth 



performance at the Lyric Theatre. In 1HH» 

ne suffered a great shock from the death by 

drowning of his only son, and he died in 

London on 15 Oct. 1891, and was buried in 

Mortlake cemetery. ' Punch' devoted some 

appreciative itaniBB to his memory, bearing 

the epigraph ' Wearing the white flower of a 

blameless life' (24 Oct. 1891). Hia portrait 

ipeared in the well-known drawingof 'The 

shogany Tree' (^PiatcA, Jubilee Number, 

i July 1887 ), and likenesses were also given I 

the 'IllustfaCed London News' and ia. 
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Spielmann'8 'History of Punch '(1895). He 
married Emilv, eldest daughter of William ' 
Hunt, J.P., of Bath, and his onlv daujrhter 
Minna married in 1^J)6 Mr. Hugh Clifford, 
C.M.G., governor of Lahuan and British 
Iforth Borneo. | 

[Illnstr. Lond. News, 24 Oct. 1891 ; Forter's 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Barker and Sten- 
sing's Westminster School Register; Gazette, ' 
21 March 1821 ; Times, 19 Oct. 1891 ; Athenaeum, 
1891. ii. 658 ; Era, 24 Oct. 1891.] T. S. I 

ABERCROMBY, ROBEKT A\1LLI AM ' 
DUFF (1835-1895), colonial governor. [See 
Duff, Sib Robebt Wiluaji.J 

ABERDARE, Babojt. [See Bbitce, 
Henbt Austin, 1816-1895.] 

ACHESON, Sib ARCHIBALD, second 
Eabl of Gosfobd in the Irish peerage, and i 
first Babon Woblingham in the peerage of i 
the United Kingdom (1776-1849), govemor- 
in-chief of Canada, horn on 1 Aug. 1776 
{Hibemian Mag. vi. 645), was the eldest son 
and heir of Arthur, the first earl, by Milli- 
cent, daughter of Lieutenant-general Edward 
Pole of Radbome in Derbyshire. Entering 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 19 Jan. 1796, he 
matriculated in the university on the 22nd 
of that month, and graduated M.A. honoris 
causa on 26 Oct. 1797. During the Irish 
troubles of the succeeding year he served as 
lieutenant-colonel in the Armagh militia. 
In 1807 he became colonel. 

His political life began with his election 
to the Irish parliament, on 9 Jan. 1798, as 
member for Armagh. He voted in the Irish 
House of Commons against union with Great 
Britain on 20 Jan. 1800, while his father 
cordially supported the measure in the Irish 
House of Lords. The offer of an earldom, 
made in that connection to his father, was 
renewed in 1803, but was not accepted till 
three years later when the whigs came into 
power. 

As Acheson represented a county he be- 
came, by the terms of the Union Act, a 
member of the House of Commons in the 
first parliament of the United Kingdom 
(1801). At the general elections of 1802 
and 1806 he was returned for Armagh, and 
continued to sit in the commons till 14 Jan. 
1807, when he succeeded his father as second 
earl of Gosford. He was chosen a repre- 
sentative peer for Ireland in 1811. While 
he seldom intervened in debate, he gave a 
general support to the whig party and policy, 
especially on Irish questions. In 1832 he 
was gazetted lord-lieutenant and custos rotun 
lorwn of Armagh, offices which he held for 
life. Nominated captain of the yeomen of 



the guard on 8 Sept. 1834, he waa on the 
same day called to the privy counciL Next 
year — in June — he becune prominent as an 
exponent of the whig policy of ' conciliation ' 
in Ireland. Havinj^ report^, in his capacity 
of lord-lieutenant, in a ' conciliatory ' temper^ 
on certain Armagh riots, a resolution censur- 
ing both his investigation and renort was 
defeated in the commons after a brisk debate. 
Thereupon Joseph Hume fq. t.^ nroposed a 
motion eulogising Qosford, whicn received 
warm support from 0*Connell and his fol- 
lowers, and from the radicala generally ; it 
was accepted by the government and carried 
amid much enthusiasm. 

On 1 July 1835 GhMford was nominated 
by the prime minister, Lord Melbourne, 
governor of Lower Canada, and govemor-in- 
chief of British North America, Newfound- 
land excepted. On the same day he became 
royal commissioner with Sir dieorge Grey 
[q.v. Suppl.] and Sir GkK)rge Gipps [q. v.] to 
examine loodly into the condition of Lower 
Canada and tne grievances of the colonists. 
Four days afterwards he was created a peer 
of the United Kingdom, adopting the title 
of Baron Worlingham from an estate that 
came to him through his wife. Arriving in 
Quebec on 23 Aug. 1835, Gk)6ford assumed 
the reins of government on 17 Sept., imme- 
diately after the departure of Lord Aylmer. 
He left the colony on 26 Feb. 1838. His 
term of office, lastm^ two and a half years 
and covering the penod of the Canadian re- 
bellion, is a dark passage in Canadian his- 
tory, and still occasions much debate. 

His appointment was not received with 
general nivour. As constitutional questions 
of deep moment were being mooted, the no- 
mination of an unknown and untried man 
seemed to many hazardous in the- extreme. 
The whig remedy for colonial evils, which 
Charles Grant, lord Glenelg[q.v.], the colonial 
minister under Lord Melbourne, embodied in 
the original draft of Gk)6ford's instructions, 
was not based on an examination of colonial 
facts, but proceeded on the assumptions 
that there was a very close analog between 
Irish and colonial conditions, and that the 
whig policy known in Irish affiurs as ' con- 
ciliation' needed only a trial to prove an 
absolute success beyond the sea. 

The Melbourne cabinet consequently in- 
structed Gosford to adopt as matter of prin- 
ciple the three chief demands of Louis Joseph 
Papineau [q. v.] and the political agitators 
in Lower Canada. The first demand that 
the assembly should have sole control of the 
waste or crown lands, and the third demand 
that the legislative council should be elec- 
tive, were to be accepted absolutely; thft 
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MCOnd d«nisnd, that the aseemblj should 
ee of all revenups independently of the 
itive, vas to be accepted with a provisn 
"Wliich had reference to the t^ivil list. But 
.tho ministerial plans were foiled hythekis^, 
*Uo, before Gosford left England, said to 
Vun with paseionate emphasis: 'Mind what 
;ou ara about in Canada. Bj God, I will 
never coDseot to alienate the crown lauds 
or make the council elective.' 

Despite this wamiiiK Gosford Bet himaelf, 
lamTiogin Quebec, thehopeleSBta^k of con- 
ciliating Ijiose whom he deemed the Cana- 
diaa people. T bey suspected and declined 
bis OTMrlurvs. Hie attentions to Papineau 
and his frieoda excited much comment and 
not a little ridicule among the French Cans- 
\. From the English communitj' he 
beld aloof, identifying them, in pursuance 
of tbe Iri^h analogy, with a small olGce- 
Iioldiug clique whose headquarters were at 
Quebec. The legialature met on 27 Oct. 
IfjiSfi, when the governor dwelt at length on 
the commimion of inquiry, its scope, and 
tbe redreea of grievances, but he met with 
■ WTioiia rebuff. The assembly declined to 
jnise the comniaaion, and assuminfr a 
d»8ant attitude refused to grant the supplies 
^rbich the goremor demanded, ^^'^ita ex- 
pT^wiong of regret be prorogued the legisla- 
ture. In transmitting to the king a petition 
fexn the aaaembly for redress of grievances 
*- • asked for additional powers. 

Meantime masi-meelings after the Irish 
pattern were organised by 'the patriots' on 
• large scale ; Oosford's conciliation was de- 
BOtuiced as machiavellian, and he was burnt 
in affigy. Riots took plac? in Montreal, 
wbieb called for the intervention of the 
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dtj petitioned the governor for leave 
Ornaniae a rifle corps to preserve order, 
Ibay received from Gosford a caustic re- 



eson 

About this litn'i thecouimissicmers 
their report. All its doclarations v 
posed to the agitators' claims. In 
anee with one of them the House of Com-J 
mons at Westminster passed resohitionaB 
on 6 March 1837 appropriating the Lower J 
Canada revenues to the pavment of elislliuf I 
arreara (U3,000/.) Thereupon Papineattl 
took a bolder stand and organised rebellion..! 
Gosford, beyond issuing' proclamations otM 
warning ' to tbe misguided and inconsidfr-J 
rate,' took no steps to secure the publioil 
peace. But happily the Irisb calbolios d^M 
clared against both Gosford and Papineau,^ 
who alike looked to them for aid ; they 
made common cause with the English, not 
with the otGcial clique but with the consti- 
tutionalists of Montreal, Quebec, and tbs 
eastern townships, thus uniting the English- , 
speaking population. J 

Keluctant to put the Westminster resolut J 
tiona into force at tbe opening of the new I 
reign of Queen Victoria, the English ministry '' 
and Gosford made one more efibrt to gain 
the assembly. It met on 26 Aug. 1837, the 
members appearing in homespun (iloffe dv 
pail) as a protest against the importation 
of goods from abroad. They refused supply, 
repeated their ultimatum, and protested 1 
alike against the Canadian com miss ionera' 1 
recommendations and the resolutions of the 
English House of Commons. The legis- 
lature was dissolved, never to meet again. 
By 2 Sept. Gosford had become convinced that 
I'apineau's object was ' separation from the 
mother country,' and suggested the expe- 
diency of suspending the constitution. Still J 
trusting lo the moral force of his procla- I 
mations, he took no active steps to dissi- I 
pate the gathering storm, and, at the very 
moment when the Botoan catholic biabop 
launched his inandement against civil war, 
and the French Canadian magistral es warned 
the people against the misreprescntatiotis of 
the agitators, declined once more all volun- 
tary assist ance. At length, when in Septem- 
ber 1837 tbe province was on the verge of I 
anarchy, he intimated to the home gover 
ment that they ' might feel disposed to e 
trust tbe execution of its plans to bands d 
pledged as mine to a mild and c 
policy." The actual conduct of affairs passed 
into the hands of Sir John Colborue [q.v.|), 
the lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, 
who ultimately restored order. Gosford'a 
resignation was accepted on 14 Nov., and be 
returned to England. 

Gosford received tbe thanks of the ministry 
for bis services (i.l Jan. 1838), togetbet 
with the honour of knight grand cross 
-~ the oiril side (lU July). To the end he 
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remained convinced of the soundness of his ford, until 28 Oct. 1884, and graduated B A. 

Irish analogy and the general utility of his in 1840, MA. 1842, M3. in 1846, and M.D. 

policy. On this ground he opposed the in 1848. At Christ Church he made the ao- 

union of Upper and Lower Canaoa, and cri- quaintanoe of John Ruskin, his junior hy 

ticised the terms of the bill shaiplv in all its four years, while both were undezgraduatea. 

stages through the House of Lon^ (18^39-40). Acland was by nature of an artistic, en- 

Thenceforth he devoted his attention to his thusiastic, and romantic temperament, which 

estates, to the development of the linen in- stronglyappealedtoKuakin,andthetwomen 

dustry in Ireland, and the promotion there became lifelong friends. In 1888, being in 

of agriculture generally. lie exercised, be- delicate health, Acland spent nearly two 

sides the lord-lieutenancy, the functions of years out of England, for the most part 
y ice-admiral of the coast of the province ; cruising :in the Mediterranean as a guest 

of Ulster. He died at his residence, Market on board H.M.S. Pembroke. While there 

Hill, on 27 March 1849. he yisited the eastern shores of the Levant 

On 20 July 1805 he married Mary (d. to study the site of the ancient city of Per- 

80 June 184*1), only daughter of Robert gamos, and to explore the banks of the 

Sparrow of AVorl Ingham Hall in Beccles, Simois and Scamander. One of the results 

Suffolk. By her he had a son, ^Vrchibald, of his three yisits to the Troad waa an ao- 

third earl of Gosford (1806-1804), and four count of the i>lains of Troy, with a panoramic 

daughters,of whom Millicent married Henry drawing, which was published mr James 

Bence Jones [q. y.] Wyatt at Oxford in 1889. He aLso made 

[G. E. C[okaynel-8 Complete Parage, iv. 61 ; I ^f^^} ^^T^'i^ ^^ *^® "l^ ^/ *^ ^^^^ 

Foster s Peerage of the Brit. Emp. p. 305 ; churches of Asia mentioned by St. PauL 

Haydn's Book of Dignities (see index, 'Goa- ^ 1®^ Acland was elected fellow of 

ford '); Lodges Peer, of Ireland, vi. 81 ; Notes All Souls' College, Oxford, and in the same 

and Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 344, x.99; Gent. Mag. year, following the wish of his father, he 

zxxi. 537 ; Official Keturn of Members of Pari, commenced the study of medicine, entering 

1878, pt. ii. (index, * Acheson ') ; Ross's Com- himself, by the adyice of Sir Benjamin Col- 

wallis Corresp. iii. 319; Pari. Debates, 1835, lins Brodie [q. v.], at St. George's Hospital, 

xxvii. 1071-1112. 3rd ser. xlix. 882, Iv. 246-7 : London. During 1842 he worked hard at 

Col. Official List, 189^, p. 10; Lecky's Hist, of microscopy with John Thomas Quekett 

lectures of (Sir) 
pon comparatiye 
igrated to Edin- 

Rob;iliord7l837T^"sim^"D^^^^^^ n^'^^'^^T ^Vil^i^.oYm^ .^'^^^ 

Patriotes de 1837-8, passim ; Garneau's Hist. Pulteney Abson (1/90-1859), the um- 

du Can. iii. 311-60 ; Bibaud's Hist, du Can. ii. versitv professor of medicine. In 1844 he 

413-8 ; Grevilles Memoirs, iii. 113. 256, 271-2. gamed the ^Id medal giyen in the class of 

276-8; Edinburgh Review, cxxxiii. 319-20 ; medical iunsprudence for the best easay on 

Sanders 8 Lord Melbourne's Papers, pp. 334-6, ' Feigned Insanity.' In 1846 he returned to 

349-50 ; Loader's Life of Roebuck, p. 66 ; W'ul- Oxford on being appointed Lee*s reader of 

pole's Hist, of England, iv. 110-30; Christie's anatomy at Christ Church, Oxford. That 

ilist. of Lower Can. vol. iv. passim ; Read's position he held until 1858. It was while 

Canadian Rebellion, ch. ix. and x.; Kingsford's Leo's reader that he began, under the inspi- 

Hist, of Can. ix. 686-634, x. 1-104.1 ^tion of Alison and Goodsir, to form at 

T. B. B. Christ Church an anatomical and phyaio- 

ACLAND, Sir HENRY WENT- logical series on the plan of the Hunterian 

WOUTH (1815-1900), physician, fourth Museum in London, then under the care and 

son of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland [q. v."', was exposition of Richard Owen. In 1846 he 





by Mr. Fisher, a private tutor, to whom he ing the Ilarveian oration in 1866, the first ■ 

owed much, and afterwards at Harrow occasion on which it was given in Engliah. 

School, which he entered between August He served the oflice of ' conciliarius ' in the 

1828 and April 1829; he was placed in Mr. college during the years 1882-3-^. Mean- 

Phelps's house, where,without achieving any while, in 1847, he was elected a fellow of 

special distinction, he became a monitor, a the Royal Society. 

member of the football eleven, and a racquet Acland's professional position at Oxford - 

player. He left school at Easter 1832, but grew rapidly in importance and ipflnft^<*^, . 

did not matriculate at Christ Church, Ox- in 1851 ne was appointed physician to the 
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Radcliffietnlinnarj-at Oxford, and Aidricluon 
profoiuor uf cliutcAl medicine in succrssion 
U. Dt. John Kidd (1776-1861) [q. v.] In 
1£31 (il«o he was appoinUd Radcliffe libra- 
ri&n, the library being then in the building 
non knowii aa the Itadcliffe Comers. He 
redgocd (he Lee'a readerahip in 1858 upon 
his nDainaiioii to the high post of regiua 
proteaaoc at medicine in the universit]' of 
Oxford and manter of Ewulmo HoBpital. 
He remained tegius professor until 1894, 
•od continued to hold the otSce of Haddife 
ILbnriaa until afew moDih? belbre his death 
in 1900. Acland was also a curator of the 
Oxl'ord tlDiTereitjr galleries and of the 
Bodkiui library. In ItiW he was elected 
sn bonorai; Btudent of Christ Church. 

Outaido Oxford Acland's medical attain- 
melitsa]»ogaiDedmarkedrecognition. When 
the General Medical Council was sstahlisbed 
in 1668 Acland waa chosen to represent the 
muTenitj. Ue continued a member of the 
eoimcii for twenty-nine yean, during thir- 
teen of which (la74-87j he was president. 
B« waa local secretary of the British Asso- 
ciation iu 1S47 when it met fur the second 
time al Oxford, and in lu6S he was presi- 
desiof the BritishMedicol Associalico. In 
1600 he risited Americana a member of the 
■uit« of U.il.U. the Priiico of Wales, and 
on his return to England was appointed an 
bonoivy physician to his ruyal highness. 
He was also physician to R.11.U. Prince 
Leopold, afterwards the Duke of Albany, 
while he was aa undergraduate at Oxford. 

Acland was a man of wide sympathies 
■cd great versatility, who, by the accidents 
of time and position, was able to exercise 
• unique influence on the teaching of medi- 
cina and science at Oiibrd, Ent«ritig the 
aaivenitf aa a leaL-hor while he was still a 
^ung man, be found it almost medi^Tal in 
tfa* cbartcter of its medical studies and 
methodt. He livMl to sue the faculty of 
nedicine flourishing, in good repute, and 
•qtiip^ed with the latest means of scientific 
uiTB*ti£ation. But he was strongly opposed 
to (he idea of making Oxford merely a 
nedical school iu the strictly medical sense. 
fi« wished Co give every medical graduate of 
Oxtord an opportonity of gaining the wide 
culture for which the university has long 
been famed. Ue maintained that it was the 
function of the unirersity to Kive a liberal 
education in ' arlji,' and that aU the sciences 
to uedii-ine could be well and 
taught within its walls. He was 
1, bowttver, that purely professional 
.StudlM could be pursued to greater 
fai the tuetropolia and other huge 
than in Oxford, Im- 
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pressed with these views, and convinced th 
the whole question of the teachiogofm 
science in Oxford depended upon their adop- 
tion, he strove hard to introduce biology and 
chemistry into the ordinary curriculum. In 
this effort he was brilliantly successful in thtt 
face of the most dutivmined opposition, and 
especial credit must be given to him forthis 
success, because others, perhaps equally far- 
sighted, had given up the eadeavour in de- 
spair and without a struggle in the belief 
that the project was impossible. To accom- 
plish his end Acland had the good fortune 
to gather round him such firm friends and 
strong allies as Dean LIddell, Canon Pusuy, 
Dean Church, Bishop Jucobson, Dean Stan- 
ley,, and many others, by whose aid success 
was at last achieved. 

During the early years of his tenure of 
the reglus professorship the university was 
roused from the apathy into which it had 
fallen as to both the study of modem science 
and the teaching of medicine, and Acland 
devoted the best years of his life to establish 
on a sound basis a great Institution which 
should encourage research and study in 
every branch of natural science, espeiuolly 
in relation to the practice of medicine. This 
institution is now known as the Oxford 
Museum. In his efibrts to bring his scheme 
to fruition he had the sympathy and aid of 
his friend Ruskin, who assisted him to ob- 
tain, and even made some drawings for, the 
projected building; and Ruskin contributed 
to a sketch of the museum's objects, which 
Acland published under ihe title of'The Ox- 
ford Museum' in 1B59. The foundation-stone 
of the building waa laid on 20 Juno 1866, 
and it was opened iu 1861. It forms a. 
nucleus which, it is hoped, will ultimately be 
the centre of a cluster of buildings equipped 
for the study of the whole realm of nature. 
In 1802, at Acland's suggt'Stion and on the 
advice of Sidney Herbert and W. E. Glad- 
stone, the Radcllfie trustees allowed the 
collecllons of scientific and medical books 
which formed the KadcUfla library to he 
moved from the IladcUffe Camera to the new 
museum, at the same time increasing the 
annualgrant for the purchase of books. The 
museum was thus put Into possession of a 
iirat-rate scientific library. 

Acland devoted much time and thought 
to the subject of state medicine, for he saw 
early Its relation to the morality and well- 
being not only of this country but of the 
whole civilised world. In 1869 he served 
on a royal commission to investigate the 
sanitary laws In England and Wales, and 
he wrote at various times a considerable 
number of pamphlets to show the efiect of 
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sanitation upon the health of individuals, 
communities, and nations. lie also did his 
best to improve the sanitary conditions of 
Oxford ana of Marsh Gibbon, a village in 
"which he was interested as a trustee. 

Acland*s sen'ices to medicine and medical 
education were accorded high honours. In 
1883 he was made a companion of the Bath, 
being promoted K.C.B. in 1884, and in 1890 
he was created a baronet. Among manv 
other honorary distinctions Acland was botb 
M.D. and LL.D. of Dublin, D.C.L. of Dur- 
ham, a member of the medical and philoso- 
phical societies of Philadelphia, Christiania, 
Athens, New York, and Massachusetts. He 
was also a knight of the rose of Brazil, an 
order conferred upon him in recognition of 
his services in the investigation of cholera 
in 1856. 

Acland died at his house in Broad Street 
on 16 Oct. 1900, and was buried in Holywell 
cemetery at Oxford on the 19th. 

He married, on 14 July 1846, Sarah, the 
eldest daughter of William Cotton (1786- 
1866) [q. Y.J, by whom he had seven sons and 
one aaughter. His eldest son, William Ali- 
son Dyke Acland, captain RX., succeeded 
to the baronetcy. Mrs. Acland died on 
25 Oct. 1878, and the Sarah Acland nursine 
home at Oxford was founded and endowed 
in her memory. 

A half-length portrait in oils of Sir Henry 
Acland, painted by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., 
was exliibited at the Royal Academy in 
1886 ; it is now in the possession of his son, 
Dr. Theodore Dyke Acland. 

Acland published : 1. * The Plains of Troy. 
Hlustratea by a Panoramic Drawing taken 
on the spot, and a Map constructed after 
the latest Survey,' Oxford, 1839, 8vo and 
fol. 2. 'Letter from a Student on some 
Moral Difficulties in his Studies,' London, 
1841, 8vo. 8. 'Feigned Insanity: how 
most usually simulated and how best de- 
tected,' London, 1844, 8vo. 4. * Remarks 
on the Extension of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,' Oxford, 1848, 8vo. 
5. * Synopsis of the Physiological Series in 
the Christ Church Museum, arranged for 
the use of Students after the plan of the 
Hunterian Collection,' Oxford, 1854, 4to; 
an interesting work, as it shows the in- 
fluence exercised by his London and Edin- 
burgh teachers modified by his Oxford sur- 
roundinjirs. 6. * Memoir of the Cholera at 
Oxford m the year 1854, with considerations 
suggested by the Epidemic. Maps and Plans,' 
London, 1866, 4to. 7. * Notes on Drainage, 
with especial reference to the Sewers and 
Swamps of the Upper Thames,' London, 
1857, 8yo. 8. ' The Oxford Museum/ Ox- 



ford, 1850, 8yo ; 2nd edit. 1860 ; Srd edit. 
1861 ; reprinted with additions in 1893. 
(The first and second editions and the re- 
print contain letters from Ruskin.) 9. 'Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sir Benjamin Brodie,* 
London, 18e4, 8yo. 10. 'The Hanreian 
Oration,' London, 1865, 8vo. 11. 'Medical 
Education: a Letter addressed to the au- 
thorities of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and the Johns Hopkins Umversity,' Balti- 
more, 1879, 8vo ; the letter is valuable be- 
cause it shows what debt the most modem 
university in the United States owes to its 
mother in England. 12. 'William Stokes: 
a Sketch drawn for the New Sydenham 
Society,' London, 1882, 8vo. 13. ' Health in 
the Village,' London, 1884, 8vo. 14»' Village 
Health and Village Life,' London, 1884, 8vo. 

[Personal knowledge ; Sir Heniy Adand's 
Works; Biography in ' Contemporair Medical 
Men and their Professional Work* fLeicester, 
1888, vol i.); obituary notices in Uie Times, 
17 Oct. 1900, the Lancet, 1900, ii. 1168. and the 
British MedicalJonmal, 1900, ii. 1281 ; CoUing- 
wood*8 Life of John Ruskin, 1893 ; informatioQ 
kindly given by Dr. Theodore Dyke Adand.] 

jyA-P. 

ACLAND, Sir THOMAS DYKE (1809- 
1898), politician and educational reformer, 
bom at Killerton, Devonshire, on 25 May 
1809, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland (1787-1871) [q.v.], by his 
wife Lydia Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Henry Hoare of Mitcham Grove, head part" 
ner in the well-known firm of bankers. Sir 
Henry "VVentworth Acland [o- ▼• SuppL] 
was his younger brother. Thomas was 
educated at Harrow — where in 1826 he 
won the Peel prize with a dissertation pub- 
lished in the same year as ^ Oratio numis- 
mate Peeliano dignata et in Scholfe ELarro- 
viensis Auditorio recitata die lun. 1 a.d. 
mdcccxxvi ' (London, 8vo) — and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, whence he matriculated on 
28 June 1827, and graduated B.A. with a 
double first in 1831, and M.A. in 1835. His 
tutor was Thomas Vowler Short [a. v.], and 
among his friends were W. E. Gladstone, 
Sir Francis Doyle, Lord Blachford, Lord 
Elgin, and Frederick Denison Maurice. 
From 1831 to 1839 he was fellow of All 
Souls', and in 1837 he was returned to parliar 
ment as conservative member for West 
Somerset. At the general election of 1841 
he declined to identify himself with the pro- 
tectionists, and though he showed leanings 
towards the Young England party during 
that parliament, he followed Peel on his 
conversion to free trade, and did not seek 
re-election to parliament in 1847. 

Axland had from the first interested him* 
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aelf in educational matters ; bis earl^ efforta 
:« dCToted to the moiiiteiuuice and defence 
of church schools, and to the estabtUhmeut 
if dioceeao theological colleges, but later on 
he became an advocate of more liberal edu- 
cational prqjecta. In 1B57-8 he took the 
leodins part in the establishment of the 
Oiibrd local eiBminations STStem, publishing 
in 1868 ' SotQB Account or the Origin and 
Objects of the new Oiford Eiaminations ' 
{London, Sfo), which reached a second edi- 
a in the same year ; on 14 June in the 
oe yew he was created D.C.L. of Oxford 
University. He had equally at heart the , 
improrement of English agriculture and 
iiu) pramotion of technical education for the 
benefit of practical farmers, and much of 
the iucceas of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society (the 'Journal' of which 
he conducted for Eeven years) was due to 
his efforts. In 1851 he published ' The 
Fuming of Somersetshire (London, 8\'o), 
and forty yeare later he wrote an ' Intro- 
duetioD to the Chemistry of Farming, spo- 
ciAlly prapated for Practical Farmers ' (Lon- 
don, 1891, Sto). 

AcUnd also took an active vart in the 
rolunteer movement ; he raised five corps 
of mounted rifles, was lieutonant-colonel of 
tli« 3rd Devonshir* volunteer rifles from 
1860 to 1881, major of the lat Devonshire 
jeomftnry cavalry from 18/2, and published 
• Hoanted Rifles ' (London, 1860, 12mo) 
and ' Principles and Practice of Volunteer 
DUdpline' (London, 1868, 8vo). Acland 
tru at the same time a discriminating patron 
of art, and was one of the early admirers of 
Millwa, purchaaing in 18<>4 his well- known 
portrmit of Raskin standing by the river 
Kinlass; two sketches b^ Millais, in which 
Acland figures, both dating from 1853, are 
mnodiicedin J.Q. Millaia's 'Life of Millais' 
<toW^L202-3). Another of his frienda was 
Htjakui, and in 1871 Aclaud and Willlsm 
Francia Cowper (afterwards Baron Mount- 
Temple) rq- V' Suppl.] were the original 
trusleca of Ruskin'a Qaild of St. George [see 
lirncis, JOHK, Suppl. j 

In 1&A9 Aclsnd unsuccessfully contested 
Binningham ai a moderate liberal against 
John Bright [q.T. Suppl.], but in 1865 he 
waa rerumed as a liberal for North Devon- 
aliire, the representation of which he shared 
with Sir Stafford Northcote [q. v.] (ofter- 
«rard« Earl of Iddesleich) for twenty years. 
lio aorred on the scnools 



ter'a education bill in 1B70-I . He succeeded 
hi* b(h«r as eleventh baronet on 2'2 July 
i871| a&il wu gwom of the privy council in 



1883; on 30 April 1880 he moved the re- 
election of Henry Bouverie William Brand 
(HfterwardsViscouDtHampdBn)[q.v.Suppl.] 
to the speakerabip. In November 1885 he was 
returned to parhament for West Somerset. 
In the following June he voted in favour of 
Gladstone's first home rule bill, and, as a 
consequence, was defeated by Charles Isaoo 
Elton rg. V. Suppl.] in July 1886. This 
closed his political career; he died at Killer- 
ton on 29 May 1898, ten days after his friend 
G lodstone, who waa seven months his junior ; 
he was buried in the family vault at Culm 
St. John on 3 June. A committe 
cently been formed for the purpose of erect- 
ing at Oiford a memorial to Acland in n 
cognition of bis services to the cause of edi 
cation (see Timet, 8 Nov. 1900). 

Acland married, first, on 14 March 1841*,, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt, bort., by whom he hod issue two 
daughters and three sons, vii. Sir Charles 
Thomas Dyka Acland, twelfth and present 
baronet, Francis Gilbert (rf. 1874), and the 
Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, 
vice-president of the committee of coun- 
cil on education from 1892 to 18B5. His 
first wife died on 11 June 1851, and on 
8 June 1866 Acland married Mary, only sur- 
viving child of John Erskine, and niece of 
the second earl of Rosslyn: she died on 
14 May 1892. 

Besides the works mentioned above, and 
a number of speeches and pamphlets, Ac- 
land published : 1, ' Meat, Jailb, and Wheat 
... to which is added a Review of the 
Questions at issue between Mr. [atterwarda 
Sir John Bennett] Lawes [q.v. Suppl.] and 
Baron Liebig,' London, 1857, 8to; and 
2. ' Knowledge, Duty, and Faith ; sugges- 
tions for the Studyof Principles. . . , 'Lon- 
don, 1898, 8vo. 

[Times, 30 May and 4 June, 18fl8,and 6 Nov. 
inOO; Diuly Now.. 30 May 1898; Posters 
Alunmi Oion. 17IJ-IHS6; AnTtanl lUgisier. 
1898; Hansard's Pari. Dabatts: Official Kot urn 
of Members of Pari. ; Burke's and Foster's 
Peerages; Men of the Time. ISU.'i; Andrew 
Lang's Life and Lotlerg of Sir Stafford North- 
cole. ISflO; H. L. ThompBon's Memoir of Denn 
Liddell, 190(1, pp. 358. 271-2; CoUingwood'i 
Life of RuBkiQ ; Muvbray's Seventy Years at 
Wwtmbslsr, p. 47; Tuckwetl's Bemiaiwpacea 
of Oxford. 1900; J. G. Millais's Life of Millais, 
18D0; Acland'n works ia Brit. Mus. library.] 
A. F. P. 

ADAIR, JAME.? (Jt. 1776), historian of 
the American Indians, was probably an 
offshoot of the Aduir family of Kinhilt, 
Wigtownshire, He went out to America in 
17^0, and spent the following forty yean of 
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his life as a trader amon^ the Indians of i partiaUj reproduced in Winsor^s ' Histoiy 



Georgia and tlie two Carolinas. He was a ! of America (yil. 448). 
close and sympatlietic obseryer of Indian j [Ad^/« History. 1776; Lord KingsborongVs 
life and customs, and in I. to, stimulated ■ Mexican AnUqnitica, toIs. ti. and Tiii.; Wm- 
by the encouraflremenl of a few intmiate : sor's Hist, of America, i. 116. 820. 898, 424. 
friends, such as Sir William Johnson, hart., j t. 68 ; Field's Indian Biblio|;Taphj; Bancroft's 
Colonel Geor^ Craghan. George Galphin, NatiyeBaoeSfT. 91 (epitomising Adair srievs); 
and Lachlan M^Gilwrav, he d»;termined to . AlliboDe*s Diet, of Ejigliih Literatore ; Biogr. 
throw his notes into the form of a book. ; Diet, of S.D.U.BL 1842. i. 267.] T. S. 

He mentions a string of disadvantages ! 

under which he laboured, notably the , A-PAlfa, FRANCIS WILLIAM lAU- 
jealousy, secrecy, and closeness of the DERDALE (1862-1808), author, bom at 
Indians, but hoped to be able to correct the Malta on 27 Sept. 1862, was grandson of 
very super 6cial not ion « that prevailed as to Francis Adams [q. v.] and son of Andrew 
their civilisation. His book was called Leith Adams Tq.v.], who married on 26 Oct. 
' The History of the American Indians . . . 18o9 Bertha Jane, eldest daughter of Fre- 
containing an Account of their Origin, derick Grundy of the Avenue, Hardwick. 
Language, Manners. . . . and other Par- He was educated at a private school at 
ticulars, sufficient to render it A Complete Shrewsbury — the Glastonoury of hia auto- 
Indian System . . . with A Xew Map of biographical writing — and from 1878 to 1880 
the Country ' (London. 4to). at Paris. After two years' experience as a»- 

The value of Adair s work as showing sistant master at Ventnor College, he married 
the relations between the Indians and the and went to Australia. There, amid some 
English traders was reco^ised. and a Ger- hardships and vicissitudes, thouffh he worked 
man translation appeared at Breslau in pretty regiilarly upon thestaffofthe' Sydney 
1782. It must be admitted that a very Bulletin, he produced in 1884 his stnuffel^ 
disproportionate space is given to the hypo- precocious autobiographical noTel, ' Lei- 
thesis that the American Indians are de- cester.' Short stories, poems, and essajsfol- 
scended from the lost ten tribes of Israel, lowed until, in 1888, ne created a limited 
Thomas Thorowgood, adopting an old idea semi-scandalous sensation in Sydney hj the 
of the Spanish Las Cosas. had first main- issue of his 'Songs of the Army of the Night.' 
tained this theory in English in 1650 in his His verse is chaotic, but the Utopian fervour 
' Jewes in America.' Both Roger Williams of the poems is striking, and the originality 
and Jonathan Edwards seemed rather in- often intense. The bw>k was thrice repub- 
clined to favour the view, which, as elabo- lished in London. He now wrote some able 
rately set forth by Adair, has since found ^ Australian sketches for the ' Fortni^tly 
champions in Elias Boudinot (' Star in the Review,* and some unconventionalcriticisms, 
West.'lSlG) and in Edward King, viscount which too often suggest the minor poet come 
Kingsborough [q. v.] Among the points of to judgment, for the * New Review.' After 
similarity between the Jews and Indians, a couple of years in England, he spent the 
Adair emphasised the division into tribes, winter of 1*892-3 in Alexandria, oattling 
worship of a great spirit, Jehovah, notions hard against incurable lung disease, in his 
of a theocracy, of ablutions and uncleanness, endeavour to finish a work upon the iniquity 
cities of refuge, and practices as regards di- ^ of the British occupation of Egypt. During 
Yorceand raising seed to a deceased brother. ' the summerhesettfedat Gordon Road, Mar- 
The bias imparted by this theory to many gate, where, on 4 Sept. 1898, in a fit of 
of Adair's remarks led Yolney to condemn , depression following a heavy loss of blood, 
the whole book unjustly in his ' Tableau he mortally wounded himself with a pistoL 
duClimat et du Soldes£tats-Unis'(p.4d3). He was twice married, but left no issue. 
The second half of the book is more strictly Personally he was a man of charming manner 
' An Account of the Katahba, Cheerake, and no small literary faculty. His passionate 
Muskoh^e.Choktah, and Chikkasah Nations.' ' sympathy with the outcast and oppressed 
Lord Kingsborough reprinted the whole of arove him into excess both in thought and 
the first part of Adair's work in the eighth | expression. His achievement, like that of 
volume of his sumptuous * Mexican An- -- — 



tiquities ' (1830 fol.), with an appendix of 
notes and illustrations from inedited works 
by French and Spanish authors, * affording 
the most satisfactory proofs of Adair^ 
veracity in the minutest particulars.' Adair's 
map 01 the American Indian nations is 



Marie Bashkirtseff, derives much of its in- 
terest from his sadly premature end; but 
what he might have achieved by the exer- 
cise of due artistic restraint is at least indi- 
cated by his fine drama ' Tiberius,' embody- 
ing a powerful original conception of the 
tyrant as the deliberate though reluctant 
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«xleniiiiiBtoroflboMiti-«>dalgangof greedy 
and lonful Roman aristocrats. 

Aduns puhlisheil ; 1. ' Henry and other 
Tklai : a Volume of Poems,' London, 1884. 
S. ' Leicester : ao Autobiography,' London, 
1S85. 3. ' Auatralian Easavs,' Melbourne 
■nd Lonilon. 1886. 4. * Madfiline Brown'a 
Murder,' Sydney, 1880, 5. 'Poetical Works," 
Br»bane lud London, 188i3. 6. ' Saaga of 
Ihe Army of the Night.'Sydney, 1888: Lon- 
d<ra^890.18B3, and 1894. 7. 'John Webb's 
End : ft Story of Buah Life.' London, 1891. 
8. 'Tbo Melbounians : a Novel,' London, 
1M2. 9. 'Australian Life: Short Stories,' 
ISDS. Posthumously were iasned: 10. 'The 
N'fwEmit: a Social Sketch,' 1893; dedi- 
(M«ii lo J. W. Longsdon, who saw the an- 
filkUhed work through the prose after his 
fTV'ad'B death. 11. 'Tiberius: a Drama,' 
with portrait and introducti "~ 

lto«8etti, IStU ; dedicated 
who had di«] of consumption in Queensland 
OD 18 Sept. 1892. la. 'A Child of the 
A^' li&4 ; ft very elaborate rifacimento of 
' Loie«*t«ir.' 13. ' Eaaays in Modernity: Cri- 
ticiRB* and Dialoguea,' 1809. 

[IntrodnrtioDS to Song» of the Army of ths 
inkbt »ni Tiberius, both in the 189-1 edition, 
wiui poTlnits; 'llmos and Daily Chron. & and 
S SapL 1893 1 Athenvum. 1893, ii. 3S9. 62Q ; 
S«titraayIUTiew,2I July 18(94: Boaee's Modsm 
EngliehBioeT. 1892, p. IS; Beit. Uns. Cat.] 
T. S. 

ADAMS, JOHN COUCH (1819-1892), 
Mtronomer, and discoverer of the planet 
'Noptune,' bom on 5 June 1819 at Lid- 
cot, ne«r Launceston, Cornwall, was eldest 
•on pf TbomtL<( Adaou, a tenant furmer, by 
hit wife Tabiths Koill Grylls, the possessor 
of K fiattll estate. He read at an early 
•^ iomi^ books on astronomy inherited by 
htf mother, e«tabliahed a sundial on the 
p>rioarwindow-eitI, and observed solar alti- 
wdM with an inalrument constructed by 
luiB«elf out of pBateboard. Hie education, 
begun at, the vilWe school of Laneaat, was 
eoatinuifd under uis relative, John Couch 
GtvIIi, tlrst at Devonport, later at Saltaeh 
ABO Luidulpfa. AH his spare time was given 
to utronnmy. He studied the subject in 
tho library of the Uechanica' Institute at 
Deronport, read Samuel Vince's 'FluiionB,' 
dnw raapa of the constellations, and com- 
puted cvlrstial phenomena. His account of 
tha partial solar eclipse of 15 May 1836, 
fiewed at Stoke ' with a sroall spyglass,' got 
into print in the London papers; and after 
iluM weeks' waicbii>e he caught sight of 
Hiltoy"* comet on Id Oct. 1835. The dere- 
lopwent nf hi* gentu* for mathematics de- 
te^nillt^d hi« panniti tn oiTord him a uni- 



veraily career, and in October 18.39 he 
entered St. John's College, Cambridge, as a 
uaar. He KTadunled m 1843 as senior 
wrangler and first Smith's prizeman, and 
became ehortlv afterwards a follow and 
tutor of his college. 

At the age of tweoty-two .idams, after a 
thorough study of the irregularities in the 
motion of the planet Uranus, perceived that 
they were due to the presence of an exterior 
planet, the existence of which was not yet 
recognised. He thereu|)on formed the design 
of locating in the sky the undiscovered ex- 
terior planet. Amemorandum to that effect, 
dat«d 3 July 1841, is preserved among htS 

Sapers, and he had no sooner taken his 
egreethau he attacked the problem, Find- 
ing it soluble, ho applied, through James 
Challis [q, v.], to Sir George Biddell Airy 
[q. T, Suppl,] for complete observational data, 
and with their aid obtained values for the 
mass, heliocentric longitude, and elliptic ele- 
ments of the unseen body. These Adams 
communicated to Challis in September 1845. 
A paper embodying the same results, and 
containing, as Cnallis said, ' the earliest evi- 
dence of the complete solution of an inverse 
problem of perturbations,' was deposited by 
Adams at the Roval Obseri'atory, Green- 
wich, on 21 Oct. 1845, after two fruitlesB 
attempts to obtain an interview with Airy. 
Seven months Inter, the French astronomer 
Leverrier announced a conclusion similar to 
Adams's, and in consequence a, search for 
the missing planet was begun by Challis on 
39 July 184B. The new planet, which was 
christened ' Neptune,' was however, dig- 
covered at Berbn by the astronomer Oalle 
on 2Z Sept. from Leverrier's indications, 
Adams'stheory remaining undivulged. The 
first public mention of his name relative 
to the event was by Sir John Herscbel 
in the ' Athenteum' of 3 Oct., and a letter 
from Challis to that journal on 17 Oct. 
described in detail the transactions between 
Adams, Airy, and himself. But 'there was 
naturally a disinclination lo give full credit 
to facts thus suddenly brought to light at 
such a time. It was startling to realise that 
the astronomer royal hud in his possession 
the data which would have enabled the 
planet to be discovered nearly a year before. 
On the other hand, it Beemed eitraordinsry 
that a competent mathematician, who bad 
determinedthe orbit of thedist orbing planet, 
ehould have been content to refrain for so 
long from making public his results' (Olu- 
SBEB, Biograpkirnl Noliit, p. xiii). Adams 
himself explained, fort^ years later, that his 
reticence was due to hia wish that the Eng- 
lish astronomers, lo whom he imparted his 
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calculations, miffht ' look for the planet and 
find it, 80 that tnis country might have had 
the fuU credit of the discovery' (private 
letter). He sent Airy improved elements 
of the planet on 2 Sept. 1846, and drew up 
shortly afterwards a paper on the subject 
for the British Association, but reached 
Southampton a day too late to present it. 
Finally, on 13 Nov. 1846, he laid before the 
Royal Astronomical Society the long-sup- 
pressed investigation in which he had de- 
termined, from the irregularities of Uranus, 
the orbit and place oi Neptune {Memoirs 
Hoyal Astronomical Soc, vol. xvi.). The im- 
portance attached to it was signified by its 
issue as an appendix to the ' Nautical Al- 
manac' for 1851, and as a supplement to 
No. 693 of the ' Astronomische Nachricht«n' 
(2 March 1847). A French version, with a 
brief appendix by Adams, appeared in 1876 
in Liouville's 'Journal de Math^matiques' 
(ii. 83). 

The publication stirred widespread ex- 
citement. A long and bitter controversy 
ensued. The scientific world split into 

* Adamite ' and * anti- Adamite ' fact ions. But 
their contentions were unshared by the per- 
sonages to whom they related. Adams's 
conduct throughout was marked by the 
utmost dignity and forbearance. He ut- 
tered no complaint; he laid no claim to 
priority; Leverrier had no warmer admirer. 
He made personal acquaintance with him at 
the Oxford meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in June 1847, and both were Sir John 
Herschers guests at Collingwood in the en- 
suing month. 

Adams refused knighthood in 1847, but 
the Adams prize, awarded bi-annually for 
the best essay in astronomy, mathematics, 
or physics, was founded in 1848, at the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to commemorate his 

* deductive discovery * of Neptune. He was 
elected a fellow of the lloyal Society on 
7 June 1849. He observed the total eclipse 
of the sun on 28 July 1851 at Frederiksvaem 
in Sweden {Memoirs Royal Astron, Soc, xxi. 
103). Adams was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the post of superintendent of the 
' Nautical Almanac,' vacant by the death of 
William Samuel Stratford [q. v.] in 1853. 
His fellowship at St. John*s expiring in 
1852, he was elected in February 1853 to a 
fellowship of Pembroke College, which he 
held until his death. He occupied the chair 
of mathematics in the university of St. An- 
drews during the session of 1858-9, vacat- 
ing it in consequence of his election, late 
in 1858, to succeed George Peacock [q. v.l 
as Lowndean professor of astronomy ana 
geometry at Cambridge. His lectures in 



thb capacity were generally on the lunar 
theory. 

Adams*8 new tables of the lunar paraUax, 
communicated to the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1862, were uypended to the 
' Nautical Almanac ' for 1866. In 1863 he 
presented to the Royal Society a memoir on 
the secular acceleration of the moon's mean 
motion, demonstrating the incompleteness of 
Laplace's explanation of the phenomenon 
(PhU. Trans, cxliii. 397). This was highly 
aispleasing to French geometers; but the 
attacks of Plana, Hansen, and Pont^coulant 
left unshaken conclusions which were inde- 
pendently verified by Delaunay, Cayley, and 
Sir John William Lubbock [q-v*! Adams re- 
plied to objections in the ' Monthly Notices ' 
for April 1860 ; Plana attempted a rejoinder 
in a series of letters to Sir John Lubbock in 
June ; and Pont^coulant continued for some 
time longer to urge threadbare arguments 
in the ' Comptes Kendus.' An admirable 
account of the discussion was inserted by 
Delaunay in the ' Connaissance des Temps ' 
for 1864. Adams refined his methods and 
improved his results in papers published in 
the 'Comptes Rendus' for January 1869 
and in < Monthly Notices,' June 1880. The 
final upshot was to reduce the value for 
lunar acceleration from 10" to about 6" a 
century. Other points connected with the 
lunar theory were treated of by him in 
separate memoirs presented at intervals to 
the Royal Astronomical Society. 

The Leonid shower of 1866 directed his 
attention to the movements of those meteors. 
Laboriously calculating the efiects upon 
them of planetary perturbations, he appUed 
them as a criterion for the determination of 
their orbit and period {Monthly Notices, 
xxvii. 247). This, like most of his work, was 
definitively done. His published writings 
in pure mathematics were more elegant than 
extensive, but he enjoyed manipulating long 
lines of figures, and, naving calculated thirty- 
one 'Bemouillian numbers,' he employed 
them to obtain the values of ' Euler's con- 
stant ' to 263 places of decimals. His aid 
was frequently asked and granted in com- 
putations of ancient eclipses and of other 
astronomical phenomena. He was an assi- 
duous student of Sir Isaac Newton's works, 
and catalogued with elaborate care the 
voluminous collection of his manuscripts 
presented by Lord Portsmouth to the uni- 
versity. He succeeded Challis as director 
of the Cambrid^ observatory in 1861, and 
the acquisition in 1870 of a fine transit- 
circle by Simms decided him to undertake 
one of the star-zones assigned for observation 
to various co-operators by the German 
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JtstronomiMhe GeBeUschaft. The practical 
put of the work -was done by Mr. Orabatn, 
JUmus's MaistoDt, and the primary results 
ere publUbed in 18d7. 
Adama presideil over the Royal Astro- 
nnieal Society for the terms 1861-3 and 
^874-6. A testimooial woe bestowed upon 
n bv the society in 1848 for hia researcnes 
o tteperturbfltioos of Uranus, and their 
sold medal in 1S66 for his coatributions to 
Iniur theory. The Royal Society adjudged 
lata the Copley medal in 1648. Honorary 
de^Rwa were conferred upon him by the 
nuiversitlefl of Oxford and Catabridge, of 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Botogna. He waa 
ft correcpondinr member of many forei^ 
•ocietiM, including the Academies of Paris 
and St. Petersburg. He declined the office 
of •etronomer royal on Airy's resignation of 
1881. In 1881 he acted as one of the 
delegates for Oreat Britain at the lotema- 
tiooal Meridian Conference of WashiiiKton. 
He died after a longillueasonSl Jan. 1892, 
uid was buried in St. Giles's cemetery, Cam- 
faridgv. A portrait medallion of him by Mr. 
Bruc«Joynuin 1695placediu Weetmuuter 
Abbey, cIobb to the grave of Newton, and a 
biut by the same artiat was presented by 
Hi*. Adams to St. John's College. Portraits 
of him, painted respectiTely by Mogford in 
1S51 uid by Herkomer m 18A8, are in the 
combjnation rooms of St. John's and of 
Pembroke Colleges. A memorial tablet to 
bim waa erect t^l in Truro Cathedral on 
S7 H«7 1893 (Obwrvataiy, xvi. 37B), and a 
executed when be was a young maji, 
on the staircase of the Royal Astro- 
kt Society'H rooms ia Burlington 
HooM. A phologfraph of him, taken by 
**" Hyws four months before his death, was 
" 'inlhe'Obeerratorf'for Aprill81l2. 
'1 was a man of learning as well as 
tcience. He waa an omnivorous 
'■sd, his memory beine exact and 
~ there were few subjects upon 



Kfernwtion. BoI«ny, ^logy, history, 
■ divinity, all had tbeir share of his eager 
ftBU«n^n' (Glaisheb). He enjoyed noTels, 
Vwid collected eight hundred volumes of 
K-aulT printed books, which he bequeatht^d to 
'b* UniTsraity libranr of Cambridge. Great 
''''d.qotations aflccted him deeply, and 
" of public excitement his interest 
tense that be could scarcely work 
_ ' His nature was sympathetic and 
L tad in few men have the moral 
3liictual qualitivB been more perfectly 
\eeA.' Tilt' honours showered upon him, 
■Dr. Unnald Mnc.Alister wrote, 'left him as 
f tbi-y found liim— modest, geatk, and slu- 



' cere.' He married in 1863 Eliza, daughter 
of Haliday Bruce of Dublin, who aurvives 

The first volume of his ' Scientific Papers ' 
was published in 1896 at the University 
Press, Cambridge, under the editorship of 
his youngest brother, Professor William 
Grylla Adams, F.R.S. A biographical notice 
by Dr, J. W. L. Glaiaher, and a steel en- 
graving by Stodart from a photograph of 
Adams by Mayall, are prefixed. This volume 
includes all bis published writings. A se- 
cond volume containing those left in manu- 
script, so far as they could be made avail- 
able for publication, appeared in 1901, edited 
by Prof. W. Grylla Adams and Mr. R. A. 
Sampson, M,A. 

JMfmoir by Br. Glaisher preQied to Adanis'a 
Scientific Papers; Hontblj Notices, liii. IH; 
Obaerratory, iv. 174; Natnrs, ixiiv. fi86, ilv. 
S(J1 ; ABtrunomicul Joncnsl, No. 2S4 ; Grant's 
History of Phjeicil Astronomy, p. 188; Edin- 
burgh Reviow.No, 881, p. 72. J A, M. C. 

ADAMS, WILLIAM HENRV DAVEN- 
PORT (1828-1891), miscellaneous vmter, 
bom in London on 5 May 1828, grandson of 
Captain Adams, R.N. (d. 1806), was the only 
son of Samuel Adftm8(6.Ashburton,inDevon- 
shire, 1798, d. 1853), who married in 1827 
Elisabeth Mary Snelt. He was christened 
William Henry, and assumed the additional 
name of Davenport by the desire of his 
great-uncle. Major Davenport. He was edu- 
cated privately, under George Dawson, and 
became an omnivorous reader. After some 
experience as a teacher of special subjects in 

Envate families, he began a life of unceasing 
terarj toil M" editing- a provincial news- 
papar in the Isle of Wight, and while still 
young established a connection with the 
London press through such journals as the 
' Literary Gazette,' the ' London Journal,' 
and ' London Society.' He made some repu- 
tation in turn as a writer of popular science, 
a writer for boys, s translator, and a lexi- 
cographer. He supervised a new edition of 
Mackenzie's ' National Cyclopedia,' and did 
a large amount of reading and writing for 
Messrs. Black (for whom he wrote ' Guides ' 
to Kent and Surrey), for Blackie & Son of 
Qla^ow, and Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh. 
In 1870 he founded the 'Scottish Guardian,' 
which he edited down to 1878, and subse- 
quently ho projected and edited a scrios of 
volumes called 'The Whitofriars Library of 
Wit and Humour.' He died at Wimbledon 
on 30 Dec. 1891, and was buried at Kensal 
Green. He married in 1860 .Sarah Esther 
Morgan, a Welsh lady, by whom he lefb 
two sons and tn'o daughters, his eldest Bon, 
W. Davenport Adams, being the author 
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of tbe * Dictionarr of EngiiA licermtnze' 

Adams's Tolaminoas oompilasions, nam- 
bering nearlT \¥) in all, inclnde a number 
of u«efal translations from tlie French of L. 
Figuier, J. C. F. Hoefer, A. Mangin. Jules 
Michelet, and B. H. R^roil. His best work 
is contained in the following: 1. ' Hi«torT. 
Topoenphv, and Antiquities of the Isle of 
Wi?h't/ 1856 and IS^. ± * Memorable 
Battles in English History.' 1n32. l!^!^. and 
187^. 3. ^Famous Kegiments.' 1^4^. 4. 'Fa- 
mous Ships of the British Navy/ 1S66. 
5. ' Lighthouses and Lightships.* 1^70. 1>76. 
1879. 6. *The Arctic World: its PUnts. 
Animals, and Natural Phenomena,* 1&76l 
7. *The Bird World.* 1^77. >*. • Eniflish 
Party Leaders,' 2 vols. 1S7S. 9. * The Merry 
Monarch/ lSd5. 10. * England on the Sea^* 
2 vols. 1885. 11. ' Encrland at War,' '2 vols. 
188»). 12. 'Good Queen Anne.' 1*^^86. 13. *A 
Concordance to the Plays of Shakespeare,* 
Ih^ti, 14. * Witch. Warlock, and Magician/ 
18S9. He also edited a single- volume anno- 
tated edition of Shakespeare's * Plays/ 

[Times, 31 Dec. 1891 ; Ann. Reg. 1891 ; 
Halkett and Laing's Diet, of Anon, and Psead^m. 
Lit. pp. 609. 1689, 2460. 2530. 2682. 2829; 
Biograph, September 1879; private informa- 
tion.] T. S. 

ADLER, NATHAN MARCUS (1S03- 
1890), chief rabbi, bom at Hanover on 
16 .Tan. 1803, was third son of Mordecai 
Adler, rabbi in Hanover, and grand-nephew 
of liabbi David Tewele Schitl*, chief rabbi of 
London in the reign of George III (from 
17Go to 1792). In addition to careful in- 
struction in Hebrew and theology, he received 
a good general education, and he attended 
successively the universities of Gottingen, 
Erlangen, Wiirzburg, and Heidelberg. On 
27 March 1828 he received a certificate of 
ordination from Abraham Bing, the chief 
rabbi of Wiirzburg, and on 5 June graduated 
Ph.D. from the university of Erlangen. In 
1829 he was elected chief rabbi of the grand 
duchy of Oldenburg, and in 1830 he under- 
took the office of chief rabbi of Hanover, 
which his father was unable to fill from lack 
of qualifications required by the government. 
On 13 Oct. 1844 he was elected chief rabbi 
of London, in succession to Rabbi Solomon 
Hirschel [a. v.], and on 9 July 1845 was in- 
stalled at the great synagogue. He entered 
on his office shortly after the foundation of 
the * reform * congregation in Burton Street, 
at a time when one party in the Jewish 
church was urging rapid innovation, while 
another was opposing all change. Adler re- 
presented the moderate party, which desired 



■ to effect improrement by gndnal modificn- 
tiom. His first efforts were for the im- 
prorement of Jewish schools, especiallv of 
those for the middle class. He inspected the 
schools and ^inted out their deficiencies. 
On his initiative a training college for the 
Jewish ministry^ known as Jew? College, 
was founded at 10 Finsbory Square on 
llXoT. 1855. From him also proceeded, on 
24 Sept. 18^, the first proposal for uniting 
the English congregations under one ma- 
nagement, which reralted in the passage of 

• the L*nited Synagogues bill through parlia- 
ment in 1870. for many years he lived at 

' 4 Crosby Souare, Bishopsgate. Subsequently 
he removed to 16 Finsburjr Square, and in 
1S80 he left London for Brighton, where he 
took a house at 36 First Avenue. His son, 
Dr. Hermann Adler, was at the same time 
appointed to perform the main duties of his 
ornce. with the title of delegate chief rabbi. 
Dr. Adier died at his residence at Brighton 
on 21 Jan. 1890, and was buried at Willesden 

, cemetery on 23 Jan. 

I Adler was twice married. By his first 

I wife, Henrietta Worms {d, 1854), of Frank- 

. fort, he had five children — two sons and three 
daughters. The younger son, Dr. Hermann 

j Adler, succeeded him as chief rabbL By 

I his second wife, Celestine Lehfeldt, who 
sur>'ived him, he had one son and two daugh- 
ters. 

A |)ortrait of Adler by Solomon Alexander 
Hart [q. v.] is in the vestry room of the great 
synagogue, and another by Mr. B. S. Marks 
was presented to the council by the president 
of the united svnagogue. 

Adler publislied several sermons, and was 
the author of a Hebrew commentary on the 
Chaldee ^raphrase of Onkelos on the Penta- 

, teuch, * >ethinah la-ger,' Wilna, 1874 ; 2nd 
edit. 1877. 

[Jewish Quarterly Review, Jnly 1890; Jewish 
Chronicle, 24, 31 Jan. 1890; Biograph, 1881, v. 
136-9.] E. L C. 

ADYE, Sib JOHN MILLER (1819^ 
1900), general, bom at Sevenoaks, Kent, on 
1 Nov. 1819, was son of Major James Pattison 
Adye, K.A., by Jane, daughter of J. Mor- 
timer Kelson of SevenoiUES. His grand- 
father. Major Stephen Pavne Adye [q. v.], 
served in the seven years war as an officer 
of royal artillery ; be had three sons in the 
regiment, and there has been an unbroken 
succession of members of the family in it 
ever since. 

J. M. Adve entered the military academy 
at Woolwich as a cadet in February 1834. 
He passed out at the head of his batch, and 
by his own choice received a commission as 



on 7 July 18S9; was sent to Malta in 1640, 
toDuUm <u odjntant) in 1843, and wu 
poled to C troop of horBs artillery in 1845. 
He vM promotw eecond-captain on 29 July 
1816, and captain on 1 April 1862. He was 
in comnand of the artillory detachment at 
tfao Tower of London in the spring of 1B48 
wIi*o attack by the Chartists was oppre- 

In May li454, on the oiitbreak of the Cri- 
mean war, Adye went lo Turkey ae brigade- 
roajur of artiilery. Lord Baglon obtained for 
him a bKTet majority on '2'2 S^pt., and made 
him aaaiatuil adjutaQt-general of artillery. 
He was prewnt wilh the lieadquarter staff 
at Alma, Baluulsva, and Inkerraun, where 
Geacnl Fox SiTanitways, who commanded 
tlte artillery, was killed close by him. He 
Mtrred throiurhout the siege of Sebastopol, 
and remained in the Crimea til! June 1850. 
H« wa« threetimes mentioned in despatches 
{London Oaxftte, 10 Oct. and 2 Dec. 1854, 
•ad 3 Nov. 1855), was made brevet lieute- 
nant-DoloD^I on 13 Dec. 1854, and CD. on 
6 July 1855. Ho received the Crimean 
medal with four clasps, the Turkish medal, 
the U«dtidte (4th class), and the leg:ion of 
boaonr (3rd class). 

Ajdyawuetationed at Cork Harbour when 
th* Indian mutiny broke out, and in July 
1867 be was sent to India as a«aiatant 
•djntanl^neral of artillery. From Calcutta 
1m w«nt up to Cawnpore, end arrived there 
OB 21 Nov. to find tiat Sir Colin Campbell 
had already leA for the relief of Lucknow, 
and tliat the Gwalior contingent was ad- 
TUiciti^ upon Cawnpore, He look part in 
tba aetiona fought there by Windham Taee 
WnniRtii, Rin Charles Ash] on the SSth 
and following days, and brought in a 
M-piraiider which had been up^et and aban- 
do«Md in one of the streets of the town. He 
a(l«rwudi wrote an account of the defence 
ofCawnpOTe. lie was pn^sent at the battle 
of 6 Dk., in which the Owalior contingent 
«•• Kn)t«d bv Sir Colin Oumpbell after bis 
ntam from Lneknow. His administrative 
diiliea lbi)D obligi'd Adye lo return to Cal- 
caitA, and ha saw tto more fighting during 
«Ji* mulinv. He was mentioned in des- 
pBtdifs {torui. Gnz. 39 Jan. 1858), and re- 
Gvrvad thn medal. He became regimental 
Ueatj>nent^jilnii''l on 39 Aus. 1857, and was 
mado brcvft colonel on 19 May 1860. 

In May 18/i9 he was appointed to com* 
■Band llio artitlory in thn Madras presi- 
ilmiey, and in March 1863 deputy adjutant- 
gwnaral of artltlury in India. In lliia poHt, 
which 1>¥ hi-'ld for throe yanrs, it fell to him 



to carry out the amalgamation of the three 
Indian regiments of artillery with the royal 
artillery, a difficult task demanding patience 
and tact. In November 1863 be jomed the 
commander-in-chief. Sir Hugh Rose, at La- 
hore, and was sent by him to the Umbeyla 
Valley, where General Cliamberlain's expe- 
dition against the Sitana fanatics was at a 
deadlock. Adve, who was accompanied by 
Major (now Earl) Roberts, was to aee 
Chamberlain, and to bring back a personal 
report of the situation. He was present at 
the action of 15 Dec. which finally dispersed 
the tribesmen, and at the burning of Mulka, 
the home of the fanatici^ a week afterwards. 
He was mentioned In despatches {Land. Oas. 
10 March 1864) and receivedthe medal with 
Umbeyla clasp. 

After nine years of Indian service Adye 
returned to England. He hod formed 
strong views, to which he afterwards gave 
frequent expression, as to the importance of ' 
trusting the people of India, antl admitting 
them to high oiface, civil and military. He 
had the fullest faith in a policy of concilia- 
tion and subsidies as the solvent for frontier 
difficulties. He became regimental colonel 
on 6 July 16«7. 

On 1 April 1870 he was appointed director 
of artillery and stores. To his administra- 
tion bos been attributed the failure of tlie 
British artillery to keep pace in improve- 
mente with that of other countries. Adye 
was undoubtedly a firm believer in the 
wTought-iron murile-loader. But the re- 
version to muzile-loading hsd taken place 
in 1863 before he came into office, and it 
was only after he bad left office that im- 
provements in gunpowder furnished irresis- 
tible arguments in favour of breech-loading 
[see Arustrosq, Sib Williah Gborsb, . 
SuppL] Outside the duties of his own de-> I 

Cment he was a staunch supporter ot' f 
Iwell's army reforms; and when th^tj 
were criticised by John Holmes, M.P. feem 
Hackne^r, be wrote a pamphlet in replvj 
' Tht BritishArmyin 1875,' which was puo- 
lished in 1676. 

In the autumn of 18T2 he was se 
Crimea, in company "with Colonel Charles 
George Gordon, to report on the British 
cemeteries there. The report wa» senslUa 
enough, involved no great expenditi 
was carried out. Adye was made K.C. 
on 24 May 1873, and promoted major-g 
ralonlT'Nov. 1875. 

On 1 Aug. 1875 he succeeded Sir Lin 
Simmons as governor of the military a 
demy at '^^'oolwich. He took an active pi 
in the discussion which followed soon si 
wards about the advance of Russia ti 
o3 
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India and our relationa with Afghanistan. 
He made light of the danger firom Russia, 
advocated *a consistent policy of forbear- 
ance and kindness' towards Afghanistan, 
and opposed rectifications of frontier. He 
replied (18 Oct. 1876) to Sir James Ilti- 
James Stephen*s letters in the ' Times ' in 
support of the forward policy on the North- 
W est frontier, and printed a paper for pri- 
Tate circulation in becember on ' England, 
Bussia, and Afghanistan.' 

When Gladstone returned to office in 
1880, Adye was appointed (1 June) sur- 
Teyor-general of the ordnance, but did not 
succeed in finding a seat in parliament. In 
Au^st 1882, on the outbreak of Arabi 
Pacha's rebellion in Egypt, he accompanied 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to Egypt as chief of 
the staff, with the temporary rank of general, ' 
and he is entitled to a share of the credit 
for the success of that well-organised expe- : 
dition. He was mentioned in despatches 
(Lond. Gaz, 8 Sept. and 6 Oct. 1882), and . 
received the thanks of parliament, the G.C.B., | 
the medal with clasp and bronze star, and 
the grand cross of the Medjidie. 

Adye returned to the war office in Octo- 
ber, but left it at the end of 1882 to become 
governor of Gibraltar. There he tried to 
reconcile the dual interests of a fortress and 
a commercial city, relaxed some of the 
military restrictions on trade, and provided 
recreation rooms for the garrison. He re- 
mained there nearly four years, but on 1 Nov. 
1886 he was placed on the retired list, 
having reached the age of sixty-seven. He 
devoted some of his leisure to a volume of 
autobiographical reminiscences (No. 4, infra), 
which was illustrated by his own sketches, 
for he was an excellent artist. He became 
general on 20 Nov. 1884, and a colonel- 
commandant on 4 Nov. 1881. He was also 
honorary colonel, from 6 May 1870, of the 
3rd Kent artillery volunteers and the 3rd 
volunteer battalion of the West Kent regi- 
ment. 

He died on 26 Aug. 1900 at Cragside, 
Kothbury, Northumberland, while on a visit 
to Lord Armstrong. In 18o6 he married 
Mary Cordelia, daughter of Admiral the 
Honourable Sir Montagu Stopford, and had 
several children. His eldest son, Colonel 
John Adye, R.A., has seen active service in 
Afghanistan, Egypt, the Soudan, and South 
Africa. His eldest daughter AVinifreda Jane 
married, in 1889, Jjord Armstrong's grand- 
nephew and heir, Mr. William Henry Wat- 
son-Armstrong. 

In addition to the pamphlets already men- 
tioned, and an article * In Defence of Short 
Service' in the * Nineteenth Centurv' for 



September 1892, Adye wrote: 1. 'The De- 
fence of Cawnpore,' London, 1858, Svo. 

2. 'Review of the Crimean War to the 
Winter of 1854-1865/ London, 1860, Svo. 

3. ' Sitana : a Mountain Campaign,' London, 
1867, Svo. 4. ' Recollections of a Military 
Life,' London, 1895, Svo. 5. 'Indian Fron- 
tier Policv : an Historical Sketch,' London,. 
1897, Svoi; 

[Adye's Beoollections of a Military life, 
1895 ; Times, 27 Aug. 1900.] E. M. L. 

AINSWORTH, WILLIAM FRANCIS 
(1807-1896), geographer and geologist, bom 
on 9 Nov. 1807 at Exeter, was the son of 
John Ainsworth of Rostheme in Cheshire^ 
captain in the 15th and 128th regiments. 
The novelist, William Harrison Ainsworth 
[q.v.], was his consin, and at his instance he 
adopted the additional Christian name of 
Francis to avoid confusion of personality. 
In 1827 he became a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, where he 
filled the office of president m the Roval 
Physical and the Plinian societies. He 
afterwards proceeded to London and Paris, 
where he became an mteme at the school of 
mines. While in France he gained practi- 
cal experience of geology among the moun- 
tains of Auvergne and the Pyrenees. After 
studying at Brussels he returned to Scotland 
in 1829 and founded, in 1830, the ' Edin- 
burgh Journal of Natural and Oeographical 
Science,' which was discontinued in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1831, on the appearance of 
cholera at Sunderland, Ainsworth nroceeded 
thither to study it, and published his expe- 
riences in ' Observations on the Pestilential 
Cholera,' London, 1832, Svo. This treatise 
led to his appointment as surgeon to the 
cholera hospital of St. G^rge s, Hanover 
Square. On the outbreak of the disease in 
Ireland he acted successively as surgeon of 
the hospitals at Westport, Ballinrobe, Clare- 
morris, and Newport. He subsequently re- 
corded many incidents of his sojourn in 
'Ainsworth^s Magazine' and the 'New 
Monthly Magazine.' In 1834 he published 
' An Account of the Caves of Ballybunian 
in Kerry,' Dublin, Svo, in which he showed 
a grasp of geological principles remarkable 
in a treatise of so earlv a date. 

In 1835 Ainsworth, after studying the 
art of making observations under Sir Ed- 
ward Sabine [q, v.], was ap]>ointed surgeon 
and geologist to the expedition to the Eu- 

Fihrates under Francis Rawdon Chesney 
q.v.] On his return he published his obser- 
vations under the title of 'Researches in 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldaea,' London, 
1838, Svo, with a dedication to Chesney. 
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Sboitlj »ftern-BTds ha was placed in charge 
of an expedition lo the Chiiatians oCChaldsa, 
which was sent out b; the Uoyal Geogmphi' 
eai liiicietv uid the Society for Promoting 
ChrisliKn Knowledge, He proceeded to Mo- 
sopotamiu, through Asia Minor, the paaaos of 
Tsdrua, and Northern Syria, reaching Mosul 
(D the spring of 1^0. During the summer 
he explored the Kurdiglan mountains and 
visiled the lake of Urimiyeh in Persian teiri- 
tOTY, returning through Greater Armenia, 
and reaching Constantinople late in 1840, 
The expedition proved more tedious than 
hkd bu«D HDtidpaCed; the funds for its sup- 
port nerti exhausted, and Ainsworth was left 
lo find his WBj home at his own expense- 
In lBi2 he puhlished an account of the 
expedition entitled 'Travels and Researches 
in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Cbaldiea, and 
Armenia,' London, 2vola, 12mo, Two years 
l«t«r, in 1844, he produced his masterpiece, 
Ihe 'Tr»rBlsin the Track of the Ten Thou- 
awtd Qreeks,' London, Svo, a geographical 
and descriptire account of the expedition of 
Cyrus and of the retreat of bis Greek mer- 
cenaries after the death of the Persian 
prince. In lS64hefumished ageographicul 
canmentary to accompany thu translation 
of Xenophon's 'Anabasis' by John Setbr 
Wataon fq. v.], which was issued in Bohna 
' CUuical Library,' and was republished in 
1884 BS one of Sir John Lubbock's ' Hun- 
dred Books.' 

After bis return to England in 1841 
Ainaworth settled at Ilammersmith, and 
1, William Harrison Aina- 



Unjr,' an^ the ' New Monthly.' In 1871 he 
mcceeded his cousin as editor of the ' New 
Mootbly Mainuine.' and continued in that 
port until 1879. For some years he acted 
as hoDorat]' secretat; to the Syro-Egyptian 
SocietT, founded in 1844, and be was con- 
cciraed with various endeavours to promote 
■tht adoption of (he Euphrates and Tigris 
vmlle^B route to India, with which Chea- 
iwj*a expedition had been connected. He 
WM one of the founders of the West London 
Ilospitkl, and its honorary treasurer until 
hi* death at 11 Wolverton Qanlens, Ham- 
manmith, on 27 Nov. 1896. He wan the 
but survivor of thu original fellows of the 
B«w]; formed Koyal 0«>gT8pljical Societv 
is leSO, was tlecled a fellow of the Society 
of Aatiqnaries on 14 April 1853, and 
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«aia and two daughters. 

Bocidsa the works already mentioned 
Aiuwortli wu the author of: I. 'The 



Claims of the Christian Ahoriglnt , 

Turkish or Osmanlee Empire upon Civilised 
Nations,' London, 1843, 12mo. 2. 'All 
Round the World, an Illustrated Record 
of Travels, Voyages, and Adventures," Lon- 
don, lSttt)-3, 4 vols. 4ta. 3. ' Wanderings 
in every Clime,' London, 1873, 4to. 4. ' A 
Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expe- 
dition,' I>)ndon, 1688, 2 vols. 8vo. C. ' Tho 
Kiver Karun, an Opening lo British Com- 
merce,' London, ISW, 8vo. He also trans- 
lated Francois Augusta Marie Mignet's 
' Antonio Peres and Philip II,' London,I84fi, 
8 vo, and edited 'Lares and Penates' from 
the papers of William Burckhardt Barker 
[q. v.], London, 1853, 8vo. 

[OFOgr.Joum. 1897,11. S8; Biognpb, 1881, 
vi. 360-3; Athensum, 18S0. 11.796; Times, 
30 Nov. 189B ; Mrs. Cbesney and Mra. O^Dna- 
nell's Life of Oeoeraj Cbesnoy, cd. Stanlsj 
Lane-Poole, 18Sa.] E. I. C, 

AIEEY, Sib JAMES TALBOT (181»- 
1898), general, born on 6 Sept, 1812, waa 
son of Lieu tenant-general Sir George Airey 
fq. v,! by Catherine, sister of the second 
lord 'Talbot de Malahide. Richard, lord 
Airey [q.v.J.was his brother. Ho was com- 
missioned as ensign in the 30th foot on 
11 Feb. 18S0, became lieutenaut on 3 May 
1833, and exchanged to the 3rd bufis on 
23Aug. He was aide-de-camp tot he RDvemor 
ofMadraHfromMarl834toJulrl837. On 
'2& Jan. 1841 he waa appointed extra aide- 
de-comp to Major-general Elphinstone, and 
accompanied him to Afghanistan. In the 
latter part of that year he was present at 
the forcing of the Khoord Oabul pass, and 
the actions near Cabul, and on 21 Dec. he 
was given up of his own accord to Akhar 
Khan as a hostage. He was released with 
the other captives on 31 Sept. 1842, joined 
the force sent into Koh is tan under Brigadier 
M'Caskill, and was present at the captura 
of Istalif. He was twice mentioned in 
despatches (12 Oct. 1841 and 30 Sept, 1842), 
and received the Afghan medal. He also 
received the bronie star for the GwoUor 
campaign of 1843, in which he took port 
with bia regiment. He waa promoted cap- 
tain on 2*2 July 1S42, and was aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Cevlon from April 1847 
toMarchl9fll, On 11' Nov. 1851 bo became 
regimental major, and on 17 July 18&1 ha 
exchanged to the Coldstream guards as cap- 
tain and lieutenant- colonel. 

He served throughout the war in the 
Crimea with the light division as assistant 
quartermaster-general, being prespnt at the 
Alma, Balaclava, Inkerman, and the asaauU 
of Chu Itedan, and he accompanied the ex- 
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pedition to Kert<;h. He was three times 
mentioned indespatches (2d Sept. and 11 Not. 
1854, 18 Sept. 1866). He received the 
Crimean medal with four clasps, the Turkish 
medal, the legion of honour (6th class), and 
the Medjidie (4th class). He was made C.B. 
on 6 July 1856. He was promoted colonel 
on 26 Dec. 1869, and became regimental 
minor in the Coldstream guards on 22 May 
16o6. He was promoted major-general on 
6 March 1808, and commanded the troops at 
Malta from 21 Aug. 1875 to 31 Dec. 1878. 
He became lieutenant-general on 1 Oct. 1877, 
and was placed on the retired list on 1 July 
1881, wim the honorary rank of generaL 
He was made K.C.B. on 2 June 1877, and 
colonel of the Royal Inniskilling fusiliers on 
13 March 1886. He died in London on 
1 Jan. 1898. He was unmarried. 

[flis own narrativeof his experience in Afj^han- 
istan is given, under the title of ' The Cabool 
Captives/ in United Service Mag., November 
1845 to April 1846. See also Times, 8 Jan. 
1898; Army Lists.] £. M. L. 

AIRY, Sir GEORGE BIDDELL (1801- 
1892), astronomer royal, was bom at Aln- 
wick in Northumberland on 27 July 1801. 
His father, William Airy of Luddington in 
Lincolnshire, was then collector of excise in 
Northumberland, whence he was transferred 
to Hereford in 1802, and to Essex in 1810. 
Three years lat^^r he lost his appointment 
and lapsed into poverty. He died on 
26 March 1827. His wife, Ann, a woman 
of strong natural abilities, was the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do Suffolk farmer ; she died 
inl84L 

George Biddell was the eldest of four 
children. At ten years of age he took first 
place in Byatt Walker's school at Colches- 
ter, picked up stores of miscellaneous infor- 
mation from nis father's books, and became 
notorious for his skill in constructing pea- 
shooters. From 1812 he spent his holiaays 
at Playford, near Ipswich, with his uncle, 
Arthur Biddell, a farmer and valuer, whose 
influence upon his career proved decisive. 
He met at his house Thomas Clarkson [q.v.], 
Bernard Barton [a. v.], Sir William Cubitt 
[q. v.], Robert and James Hansome [q. v.], 
and studied optics^hemistry, and mechanics 
in his library. From 1814 to 1819 Airy 
attended the grammar school at Colchester, 
where he was noted for his memory, repeat- 
ing at one examination 2394 lines of Latin 
verse. By Clarkson's advice he was sent to 
Cambridge, and entered as sizar of Trinity 
College in October 1819. In 1822 he took a 
scholarship, and in 1823 graduated as senior 
wrangler and first Smith's prizeman. His 



year ranked as an annua mirabUu^ and he 
had no close competitor. On his election to 
a fellowship of his college in October 1824, 
he became assistant mathematical tutor ; he 
delivered lectures, took pupils, and pursued 
original scientific investigations. 

Airy's ' Mathematical Tracts on Physical 
Astronomy ' was published in 1826, and it 
immediately became a text-book in Uie oni- 
versity. An essay on the undulatoiy 
theory of light was appended to the second 
edition in 1831. lor his various optical 
researches, chiefiy contained in papers laid 
before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
he received in 1831 the Copley medal firom 
the Royal Society. He was admitted to 
membership of the Astronomical and Geo- 
logical Societies respectively in 1828 and 
1829, and was awarded in 1833 the gold 
medal of the former body for his detection 
of the ' long inequality ' of Venus and the 
earth, communicated to the Royal Sode^ 
on 24 Nov. 1831. The Lalande prize fol- 
lowed in 1834, and on 9 Jan. 1835 he was 
elected a correspondent of the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

A trip to Scotland with his sister, Eliia- 
beth Airy, in the summer of 1823 had 
' opened,' ne said, 'a completely new world 
to nim.' In the ensuing winter he stayed 
in London with Sir James South [q.v.]y met 
Sir Humphry Davy and Sir John Herschel, 
and had his first experience of practical as- 
tronomy. During a walking tour in Derby- 
shire in 1824 he proposed, after two days' 
acquaintance, for Richarda, eldest daughter 
of Richard Smith, rector of Edensor, near 
Chatsworth, and received a benignant re- 
fusal. Thenceforth he concentrated his 
efforts upon securing a position in life and 
an income. In 1825 and 1826 he led read- 
ing parties to Keswick and Orleans, seeing 
much, on the first occasion, of the poets 
Southey and Wordsworth, and making ac- 
quaintance in Paris, on the second, with 
Laplace, Arago, Pouillet, and Bouvard. On 
7 Dec. 1826 he was elected Lucasian profea- 
sor of mathematics at Cambridge ; but the 
emoluments of the office — 99/. per annum, 
with 100/. as ipso facto member of the board 
of longitude — very slightly exceeded those 
of his relinquished tutorship. Airy renewed 
the prestige of the Lucasian chair by his 
ardour for the promotion of experimental 
physics in the university. In his lectures 
on light he first drew attention to the defect 
of vision since called ' astigmatism,' from 
which he personally suffered. A trip to 
Dublin in 1827 in quest of the vacant post 
of astronomer royal in Ireland led to no re- 
sult ; but on 6 Feb. 1828 he succeeded Robert 



WoftdhouBo Til. v.] n* numinn profcsaor of 
astronomy nad director of the Cam bridgeob- 
MrrntoTj. Hia inconip was now augmented 
to GOO/. B y«Br. &nd thus pravided for, he 
eurciiedMl in inducing ICiiL^arda Smith to 
marrt him Cio 34 Mor^ 1830. Attlkeobst^r- 
valorr hn introduced an improved sjEtem of 
mnriaiaD observations, BftprwarJa continued 
at Of^enwicli and partially adopted abroad, 
Bad iet. ihe eiample of thoroughly reducing 
before publishing them. He BUperintended 
bcsitJeE the erection of sereral instruuentB, 
ttii <l«vised the equatorial mount for the 
Canchoix Iwelve-inch Ibdb, which wb« pi«- 
Mttdd in 1833 to the institution by the 
Dolce of Northumberland. In February 
1835 Sir Ilobert Peel offered Airy a civil-list 
pension of 300/. a year, vhicb, by his re- 

Jneetitrasoetlledonhiswife; and on 18 June 
836 he accepted the post of astronomer 
Kyal, for which Lord Melbourne designated 
lUm in encceraion to John Pood [q. t.] 

AiiVg tenure of the office of astronomer- 
poytd listed forty-sir ye*», and was marked 
bj extraordinary energy. He completely re- 
Mjutpped the Koyal Obsersstory wtth inatru- 
mcnts designed by himself. Tne erection in 
1 847 of an altazimuth for obaervins the moon 
in every part of the sky jiro^-ed of great im- 
portance for the correction of lunar tables. 
A oew transit circle of unprecedented optical 
poirer and mechanical slaoility was mounted 
in ISfil.and a reOex seuith tube replaced 
Traneblrin's tenith sector in the same year. 
Th» iDauffiiration in 1869 of a thirteen-inch 
•quotorial by Mers finished the transforming 
pfoCPM. Its use the astronomer royal was 
RMtlved should never interfere with the 
*>tBp1ennd standard vork' of the cstablish- 
ni«nt; yet, while firmly adhering to the meri- 
dianol system prescribed ' by both reason and 
tradition,' lie Kept well abreast of novel re- 
<|1iirenents. Inl838hecTeatedatGreenwich 
a m*d:netie and meteorological department, 
Btooho's plan of photographic registration 
beinffmtroducedin 1848. From 1854 tran- 
eita were timed by electricity; spectroseopie 
otMervatlons were organised in 1868i, and 
tlie nriarnatic mapping of solar prominences 
ht 1p74 ; while with the Kew heliograph a 
d^ly rrcofd of aunspots was begun in 1873. 
Haantimo Airy accomplished the colossal 
taak of reducing all the planetary and lunar 
nbaerrations made at Ctreenwich between 
1700 and 1830, for which ho received the 
gold medal of the Hoynl Astronomical Sn- 
detT In 184B, and an etiuivalent testimonial 
fal 1B49. The nuus of materials thns pro- 
vided was indisponsahle to the progress of 
MlMt.ial mMhanice. 
Aiij ohanrcd Um total solar eolipse of 



8 July ]fH2 from the Superga, near Tin 
(Afemoirt of Soy. Aitr. Soctetf/, vol. X( , 
and that of '28 July 1861 from Oothenbiug 
in Sweden (lA. vol. xii.) He subsequently 
visited Upsala, was received in audience by 
King Oscar at Stockholm, nod on the return 
journey inspected the pumping- engines at 
Haarlem. For the Spanish eclipseof IS July 
I860 he organised a cosmopolitan expedition, 
which be conveyed to Bilbao and Sanlander 
in the troopship Himalaya, placed at his dis- 
posal by the admiralty. lie fixed his own 
station at IlereiiB, but was disappointed in 
the result. In the autumn of 1864 he super- 
intended an elaborate series of pendulum- 
experiments for the purpose of measuring the 
increase of gravity with descent below the 
earth's surface. Similar attempts made by 
him in the Dolcoath mine, Com-woll, in 1826 
and 18S8, with the co-operation of William 
Whewell [q. v.] and Richard Sbeepabanka 
[q, v.], had been occidentally frustrated, He 
now renewed them in the Harton colliery, 
near South Shields, at a depth of 1.2(H) feet. 
The upshot was to give 0-66 for the mean 
density of the earth (PAH. TraTu. cxlvi. 342), 
a value considerablj' too high. Airy ex- 
plained the method m a popular lecture at 
South Shields. 

The preparations for the transit of Venus 
in 1874 cost him enormous labour. The 
entire control of the various British expedi- 
tions was in his hands ; he provided twenty- 
three telescopes, undertook the preliminary 
work at the observatory, and the subsequent 
reduction of the vast mass of collected data. 
The volume embodying them was issued in 
1881, Incredible industry and high busi- 
ness capacity alone enabled him to discharge 
the miscellaneous tasks imposed upon him. 
Ho acted as chairman and working secretary 
of the commission of weight* and measures 
(ltUlB-lS42), sat on the tidal harbour and 
railway gauge commissions in 1846, on the 
sewers commission in 1848, on the exchequer 
standards and the coinage commissions in 
1868. He OTperimonled in 1838 on the cor- 
rection of compasses in iron shins, devising 
the principle still in use; contributed enei^ 
getieally to the improvement of lighthouses, 
aided in the delimitation of the Maine and 
Oregon boundaries, and settled the provisions 
for the sale of gas. The reduction of tidal 
observations in Ireland and India, and the 
determination in 1862 of the difference of 
longitude between Valencia, co. Kerry, ond 
Greenwich, engaged his strenuous attention. 
He was consulted about the launch of the 
Great Eastern, the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, Babbage's calculating machine, the 
chimas of Westminster clock, and the tmoky 
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chimneys of Westminster Palace. A paper 
on suspension bridges, contributed in 1867 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers, was 
honoured with the Telford meaal; and he 
delivered in 1869 a set of lectures on 
magnetism in the university of Cambridge, 
besides at sundry time^ numerous discourses 
to the general public. He failed in 1853 to 
obtain the office of superintendent of the 
Nautical Almanac, although ' willing to take 
it at a low rate for the addition to my 
salary.' 

Airy was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 21 Jan. 1836, frequently sat on 
the council, and was president 1872-73. He 
occupied the same post in the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society during five biennial periods, 
and presided over the British Association at 
its Ipswich meeting in 1851. He became a 
memoer of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society in 1823, and later of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
of several foreign scientific bodies. On 
18 March 1872 he succeeded Sir John 
Herschel as one of eight foreign members of 
the French Institute; he was presented in 
1875 with the freedom of the city of London, 
was created D.C.L. of Oxford (20 June 1844), 
LL.D. of Cambridge (1862) and Edinburgh, 
and elected honorary fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The czar Nicholas sent him a 
gold medal specially struck ; and among the 
orders conferred upon him were those of 
Pour le M6rite of Prussia, of the Legion of 
Honour, of the North Star of Sweden, of the 
Dannebrog, and of the Rose of Brazil. On 
17 May 1871 he was appointed companion of 
the Bath, and, a year later (17 June 1872), 
was promote to be knight commander. His 
wife died on 13 Aug. 1875, and on the ground 
of the lapse of her pension Aiiy obtained an 
augmentation of his salary to 1,200/. yearly. 

Airy was an indefatigable traveller. In 
1829 he inspected the observatories of Turin, 
Milan, Bologna, and Florence; in 1835 exa- 
mined the Markree refractor in Ireland, and 
in 1848 elaborately tested the great Parsons- 
town reflector. In 1846 he visited Hansen 
at Gotha, Gauss at Gottingen, and Caroline 
Lucretia Herschel [q.v.] at Hanover ; in 1847 
spent a month at Pulkowa with Otto Struve, 
and, returning by Berlin and Hamburg, saw 
Humboldt, Galle, Repsold, and RUmker. 
He entered into correspondence with Lever- 
rier in June 1816 about the still unseen 
planet Neptune, and on 9 July suggested to 
Professor Challis a plan of search. In the 
following year he escorted Leverrier to the 
meeting of the British Association at Ox- 
fprd. His unjustifiable coldness to John 



Couch Adams [q.v. SuppL] was doubtless 
due to the embarrassments that followed 
his accidental jet regrettable omission to 
pay due attention to the letter in which 
Adams communicated to him tiie progress 
of his Neptune investigation. 

Airy resigned the office of astronomer 
royal on 15 Au^. 1881, and reside thence- 
forward, with his two unmarried daughters, 
at the White Housey close to Greenwich 
Park, and at Playford, where he had bought 
a cottage in 1845. His main desire was 
to complete the * Numerical Lunar Theory/ 
upon wnich he had been engasred from 1872. 
Printed in 1886, the colo^u performance 
proved, however, to be undemuned by un- 
explained errors. * With painful alarm,' the 
aged author noted in the preface, 'I find 
that the eouations are not satisfied, and that 
the discordance is large.' After two years 
of hopeless stru^le, he desisted from efforts 
towards correction which have not been re- 
newed. He continued to enjoy excursions 
to Cumberland and Playford, but a fall on 
11 Nov. 1891 produced an internal injury 
necessitating a surgical operation, which he 
survived only a few days. He died at the 
White House on 2 Jan. 1892, and was buried 
in Playford churchyard. 

' He was of medium stature,' Mr. Wilfrid 
Airy writes, * and not powerfully built.' • The 
ruling feature of his character was order. 
From the time that he went up to Cam- 
bridge to the end of his life his system of 
order was strictly maintained.' He enforced 
it upon himself no less rigidly than upon his 
subordinates, and kept up at the Royal 
Observatory a cast-iron aiscipline, which 

Eowerfully contributed to the efficiency of 
is administration. He never destroyed a 
document, but devised an ingenious plan of 
easy reference to the hu^ buUc of his papeis. 
In his decrepitude this methodical bent 
tyrannised over him, and ' he seemed more 
anxious to put letters into their proper place 
than to master their contents.* ' His nature 
was eminently practical, and his dislike of 
mere theoretical problems and investigations 
was proportionately great. He was oon- 
tinually at war with some of the resident 
Cambridge mathematicians on this subject. 
Year after year he criticised the Senate 
House papers and the Smith's Prize papers 
very severely, and conducted an interest- 
ing and acrimonious private correspond- 
ence with Professor Cayley on the same 
subject.' A very important feature of his 
investigations was their thoroughness. * He 
was never satisfied with leaving a result as 
a barren mathematical expression. He would 
reduce it, if possible, to a practi<Md and 
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of labour. . , . 
To one who li&d known, in some degree, of 
the «normous quiuitUy of arithmetical work 
which he had tTirtiHd out, aud the unepartDg 
Burner in which he had devoted himBeLi 
to it, there was something very pathetic 
in hla ilidcover^, tovrards Uie dose of hia 
Imu life, th&t " the figures nould not add 
Bfi ' {Autobiography of Sir George Biddell 
Aay, ^ 3). 

Tbx amount of Lis Uboum almost exceeds 
belief. On tha literary side aloue they 
hM-w rarely been equalled. He published 
«IeT«ik iepHrale Talnmes, including treatises 
oa ' GravitatioD ' (1834 aud 1884), on 'Tri- 

BDometry' (written for the Encyclopiedia 
etrvpoblana about 1825 and reprinted in 
I85J!), on 'Partial Differential Equations' 
<iaeS>, 'On Sound and Atmospheric Vibra- 
tioiw'(1868 and 1871). Ilis'Popular As- 
boDomy,' embodying six lectures delivered 
at rptwicb in 184d, passed through twelve 
oditions. And the papers contributed by 
him ta joumalB and scientific collections 
BBBibered 377, besides Ijl olBcial reports 
■nd addnssee. lie wrote on ' Thi; Figure of 
Uie Earth,' and on "Tides and Waves,' in 
tka ' Eocyclopiedia Metropolitana^'his 'He- 
port on lie Progress of Astronomy,' drawn 
■» for the British Association in 1832, is 
cult valuable ; he gave the first theory of 
tiw diffraction of object-glasses in on essay 
ntad before the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society on 24 Nov.1831: for hie discussion 
of the ■ Laws of thu Tides on the Coasts of 
Inland ' (Phil. Tram. V2 Dec. l&M) he was 
awarded a royal medal by the Iloyal Society 
ia 184J); he communicated important re- 



ISfiS, and tolhaUoyal Astronomical Society 
in I8S7; and he introduced In 1859 a novel 
»e4hod of dealing with the problem of the 
UIb'i translatioo (Memoirs of the Itoyal At- 
troaotiucal Soiiety, ixviii. 143). 

Airy left six children, hia three eldest 
baring died young. Ilis third eon, Mr. 
Qamund Airy, was appointed ffovemment 
iaspeclor of schools iu 1876; his daughter 
HiliU man-inl, iu 1864, Dr. Routh of Cam- 
bridga. 

[Aiiy l«(t ■ detAilnl antabiogTapliy, which 
•mta piili1i>Ii«d it Cambridgs in )fl»S, uudsr ths 
cdilon<Ijip[>rbi!<«MeiiI ton, Mr. Wilfrid Airy, vilh 
the addiliom of a psmciIUll skoteh and n complete 
tiibliogFaphiral njipundio. A portrait 
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C. H. 3fn» in 

foUowins nar«« of rnformation may also be con- 
•ahmi;Pn>««tin|tiiRojalSoc.li. l(E,J.RoDlh); 
VoBttily Notice, lii. 311; Obsurrntory. xr. 74 
{E. DuUs), with a photograph takin an 




hli ninetieth tnrthilny : Nature, 31 Oct. 1S7S | 
(WIniiflcks), 7 Jnn. 181)2; Times. S Jnn. IS93; 
Enuluh MMhanic. 8 Jan. 1893; Grant's Hist. 
of PhyBi>nl Astronomy ; Graves's Ijfa of Sir 
Williiim Huvan Hamilton, piisBim.] A. U. C. 

AITCHISON, Sib CHARLES UM- 
PHERSTON (1833-1896), lieutenant- 
governor of the Ponjab, bom in Edinburgh 
on 20 May 1832, was the son of Hugh 
Aitchison of that city, by bis wife Elizabetn, 
daughter of Charles Umpherston of Loon- 
heaa near Edinburgh. He was educated in 
the hieh school and university, where he 
took the degree of Jl.A. on 23 April 1853. 
WTiile a student in the university of Edin- 
burgh, Aitchison attended the lectures of Sir 
William Hamilton (1788-1856) [o. v.] on 
logic and metophysica. He afterwards passed 
sometime in uermany, where he studied the 
works of Fichte, and attended the lectures 
of Tholuck at the university of Halle. In 
\CSxi he parsed fifth at the first competitive 
examination for the Indian civil service, and 
after spendinga yearin England in the study 
of law and oriental languages he landed at 
Calcutta on 26 Sept. 1856. In March 1857 
he was appointed an assistant in Hissar, then 
a district of the north-western provinces, 
and in the following month was transferred 
to the Panjib, where he joined shortly after 
the outbreak of the mutiny. Owing to this 
transfer he escaped a massacre of Europeans 
which took place at Hissir on 29 Moy. Hia 
first station in his new province was Amrit- 
sar, and immediately alter hia arrival there 
he was employed under the orders of tha 
deputy commissioner in carrying out the 
measures which were taken to prevent the 
Jalandhar routineers from crossing the Geaa 
river. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
personal assistant to the judicial commis- 
sioner, in which capacity he compiled 'A 
Manual of the Criminal Low of the Panjab' 
(1860), While thus employed, he was much 
thrown with Sir John Laim Mair Lawrence 
(ufterwarda Baton Lawrence) [q. v.l, with 
whose policy, especially on the Central Asian 
question, and on British relations with Af- 
ghanistan, he was strongly imbued during 
the remainder of his life. In 1892 he con- 
tributed a memoir of Lord Lawrence to Sic 
William Hunter's ' Rulers of India' series. 

In 16G9 he joined the secretariat of the 
government of India asunder-secretary in the 



Lawrence, then goveruor-zeneral, in order 
that he might acquire administrative ex- 
perience, he took up administrative work in 
the Ponjab, serving first as a deputy-corn- 
■nd subsequently officiating as con- 
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missioner of Lahore. In 1868 he rejoined 
the secretariat as foreign secretary, and re- 
tained that appointment until 1878. 

As secretary Aitchison was extremely in- 
dustrious and thorough in his work. He 
exercised a marked influence on successive 
governors-general, who regarded him as a 
wise and trusted adviser. During the earlier 
part of his service in the Indian foreign oflice 
ne commenced the compilation of a valuable 
work entitled 'A Collection of Treaties, En- 
ga^ments, and Sanads relating to India and 
neighbouring Countries ; ' the first volume 
appeared at Calcutta in 1862, and eleven 
Toiumes were issued by 1892 ; each treaty is 
prefaced by a clear historical narrative. In 
1875 he published a treatise on ' The Native 
States of India,' with the leading cases illus- 
trating the principles which underlie their 
relations with the British government. A 
staunch believer in the policy of masterly 
inactivity, he regarded wit n grave apprehen- 
sion the measures which, carried out under 
the government of Lord Lytton, culminated 
in the Afghan war of 1878-9. [See Lttton, 
Edwabd Robebt Bulweb, first Eabl.] 

Before the war broke out in 1878 he ac- 
cepted the appointmentof chief commissioner 
of British Burma. When holding that oflice 
he raised two questions of considerable im- 
portance. The first was the question of the 
opium trade as bearing upon Burma. The 
second had reference to the relations of cer- 
tain English public servants with the women 
of the country. Neither of these questions 
was dealt with officially by Lytton's govern- 
ment ; but with reference to the second the 
viceroy intimated semi-officially that he 
disapproved of a circular which Aitchison 
had issued, as mixing up morals with poli- 
tics. After Aitchison's cieparture from the 
province both these questions were taken 
up by his successor, who received the sup- 
port of Lord Ripon's government in dealing 
with them. The number of licensed opium 
shops was then reduced to one-thira of 
those previously licensed, and the consump- 
tion of licit opium was reduced by two- 
fifths, involving a loss of revenue of four 
lakhs of rupees. On the other question, the 
principle of Aitchison's circular, stopping 
the promotion of officers who continued the 
practice which he had denounced, was en- 
forced. 

In 1881 Aitchison left Burma to become 
next year (4 April 1882) lieutenant-gover- 
nor of the Panjab. His government there 
was very successful, andpopular with all 
classes of the people. He was a staunch 
advocate of the policy of advancing natives 
of India in the public service as they proved 



their fitness for higher posts and for more 
responsible duties. On this point, in con- 
nection with what is known as the Ilbert 
Bill, he advocated measures even more 
liberal than those proposed by Lord Ripon's 
government. He had intended to leave 
I ndia for good when his lieutenant-governor- 
ship came to an end in 1887, but being 
invited by Lord DufiTerin to join the councU 
of the governor-general and give the viceroy 
the benefit of his experience on the many 
questions which had to be dealt with conse- 

Suent upon the annexation of Upper Burma, 
e returned to India for another nineteen 
months. During the latter part of his 
government of the Panj&b he haa discharged 
the additional duty of presiding over the 
public service commission, and tms duty he 
continued to perform after joining the 
govemor-general*s council. He gave unre- 
mitting attention to this work, and by his 
influence over the somewhat heterogeneous 
body of which the commission was composed 
he induced them to present a unanimous 
report. He retired ana finally left India in 
November 1 888. Early in the following year 
he settled in London, but subsequently moved 
to Oxford. In 1881 he was nominated 
K.C.S.I., and in 1882 CLE. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Edinburgh on 24 Feb. 1877, and that of 
honorary M.A. from Oxford University in 
1896. 

Aitchison, an essentially religious man, 
was a consistent and warm supporter of 
Christian missions while in India, and after 
his retirement was an active member of the 
committee of the Church Missionaxr Society. 
He died at Oxford on 18 Feb. 1896. 

Aitchison married, on 2 Feb. 1863, Bea- 
trice Lyell, daughter of James Cox, D.L., of 
Clement Park, Forfarshire. 

[Twelve Indian Statesmen, by George Smith, 
C.I.E., LL.D., London, 1898; The India List, 
1896; personal recollections.] A J. A. 

AITKEN, Sib ^\TnLLIAM (1825-1892), 
pathologist, eldest son of William Aitken, a 
medical practitioner of Dundee, was bom 
there on 23 April 1825. Haying received 
his general education at the high school, he 
was apprenticed to his father, and at the 
same time attended the practice of the Dun- 
dee Royal Infirmary. In 1842 he matricu- 
lated at the university of Edinburgh, and 
in 1848 graduated M.D., obtaining a gold 
medal for his thesis * On Inflammatory Effu- 
sions into the Substance of the Lungs as 
modified by Contagious Fevers' {Edin.Med. 
Surg, Jmtm.f 1849). In October of the same 
year he was appointed demonstrator of anar 



lomy u the university of Qlangow, under 
AUmi TliomsoD, snd alio pathologi^^ to the 
lojti infinnary, wliicli poRts he held up to 
1^), lu ihat year ha was sent out to the 
Crimea under Dr. Ilobett 8. D. Lyons [q-T-] 
•« uBietant pntknlc^Ut to the conmueaion 
appointed to inveatigato the diBeases ^m 
wbiett our IroopB were suffering (iVir/. 
ftipen, 18&6). la 1860 be was selected for 
t^ po«t of profesMir of pathology iu the 
newfy constituted urmr medical school Dt 
Fort Pitt, Chatbani, wiiich was afterwards 
Muored to Netlev- This appointmeut he 
held until April 1892, when tailing health 
BvceaaitBtud his retirement, and ha died the 
tataajeux on 25 June. He had been eleeted 
F.KS. in 1S73, and was knighted at the 
jabilee in I8S7. In the follon-ing j^eor be 
mceived the honorary degrt;<»i of LL'D. from 
the nnireisittes of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
He married in 1684 Emily Clara, daughter 
of Henry Allen, e«q., who sun'ited bim. 
His portrait by Symonda is at Nelley Hos- 
^IbI. 

Hi* works include a well-known ' Hand- 
book of the Science and Practice of Medi- 
one,' I8fi7. 7th edit. 1880; 'An Essay on 
the Growth of the Recruit and Young SoU 
dier,' 2nd edit. 1867; and on unfiniflhed 
'CatAli^ueof the Pathological Museum at 
Netley Iloapital.' 

[Men and Wotncn of ths Time, 13lh edit,, 
IS91 : obitnaiy notice in the Lancet ; infomm- 
IkM tma J. D. U-lculm. aq., Fit.C.S. Edin.l 
J. B. N. 

ALBAN, St. (rf. 804.=), called 'the pro- 
tonarlyr of Britain,* and by many medisval 



iSrU) a pagan when, during the persecution 
in the reigns of Diocletian and Maximian, 
h» gava shelter to a christian cleric and was 

" MiTvrtvd by him. After some days the 
~' ,' heuing that the cleric was with 

_ . , lent to arrest him. On the approach 
«f tba Boldjere Alban put on his teocher'c 



or cowl, and gave himself up ii 
When taken before the judge. 



a how be dared shelter 
la n>b«l,' he declared himself a christian, 
rvfiiMKl to sacrifice to the heathen 
iM. Ila was scourged and led forth to 
baboheadod outside the dtyof VerulamJum. 
A ifreat multitude accompanied him, and 
thranged the bridge across the river (the 
T«r), whow waters diridedao that he crossed 
dtylioA. On Ibis the executioner threw 
OTVn bis sword, declaring that he would 
~Mbrr die with him than nut him to death. 

". __ . ' « thotopof aflowcr-oladbill 

• ■UaofUui future abbey), where a spring 



I of water rose ntiraeulously lo quench his 
thirst. One was found to act as executioner, 
and Alban was beheaded. The soldier who 
had refused to execute him was also beheaded, 
and the eyes of him who bad taken the 
cutioner's place dropped out. Alban buR 
on 2S June. When the persecution ceased 
a church was built on the ^ace of his mar- 
tyrdom, and there down to Bede's day (731) 
it was believed that frequent miracles were 
wrought. Bede, copying from Gildas, adds 
that at the same time Aaron and Julius were 
martyred at 'Legionumurbs,'orCaerteon, and 
many more of both sexes in various places. 

Doubt has been cast on this narrative, 
because the Diocletian persecution did not 
extend to Britain (Edsebidb, Hittoria Eerle- 
>iattiea,\iii. IS, and other authorities quoted 
in Councils and Eccletitutical Document*, i. 
7). Aaron and Julius are certainly rather 
shadowy personB, and the statements of 
Qildnsand later writers as to numerous mai^ 
tvrdoms, which imply a widespread persecu- 
tion in Britain, are untrustworthy. Yet 
there is not sufficient reason for rejecting 
the individual case of Alban, who may have 
Buttered at some other time, and in a merely 
local persecution. In any cose bia martyr- i 
dom rests on fair historical ground, since it j 
was believed at Verulamium a century and \ 
a quarter after the date generall^v assigned I 
to It. For ConstantiuB, in bia ' Life of Gep- | 
manus' [q. v.], bishop of Auxerr . 
about forty years after the bishop's death, I 
records that in 429 Germanits and Lupus | 
visited the tomb of Albsn, and that Gler- 
maous took awav some earth which was be- ] 
lieved to be reddened by the martyr's blood. 
GermanuB built a church at Auxerre in 
honour of St. Alban, which was standing ia 
the eleventh century {lieoitil den Hittontrtt, 
X. 172), In the sixth century the marUFT- 
dom was recorded by Gildas, and noticed in 
a poem written 569-74 by Vennntius For- 
tunatus, afterwards biabop of Poitiers, in 
a line quoted by Bede, whose account of 
Alban was probably taken from some source 
not now known to exist. The foundation of 
the abbey of St. Alban is attributed to Offa 
{d. 736) fq.v.], who was believed to have 
discovered the martyr's body. 

It was believed at St. Albans that Albsn's 
body was carried oil' by the Daoes, and re- 
stored through the agency of the sacristan 
Egwin, who went to Denmark and secretly 
abstracted it. In the twelfth century the 
convent of Ely claimed that they had the 
body, but an inquisition into the matter 
having been made by order of Hadrian IV, 
they deflnilely renounced their pretensions. 
It is said that while some eicavationa wen 
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being made at ^'erulomium, in the time of 
the ninth abbot, in tho latter ^art of the 
tenth century, an ancient book waa dis- 
covered in a wall of the Koman city, bound 
in oak boards, and written in a language 
which none could read aave an old prieat 
named Unwon. He declared it to contain 
the story of Albaa written in the British 
language. By the abbot's command the 
book was translated into Latin, and when 
the translation was finished the origiuti] 
volume crumbled away. 

The cleric who was sheltered by Alban 
received the name Amphibalns, which first 
•ppears in the ' Illdtoria Britonum ' of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth [q. v.], and is evidently a 
confusion between the man and his cloak, 
for 'amphibalus' is equivalent to 'caracalla,' 
the word used in Beoe's story. In 117Sa 
body asserted to be the remains of Amphi- 
balus was found on lledbourn Oreen, near St. 
Albana, where it was believed that he was 

Sut to death after the martyrdom of his 
isciple, The body was laid in the abbey 
church, and, at the biddingof Abbot Symon, 
s monk of the house named William trana- 
lated from English into Latin the story of 
Alban and his teacher in an elaborate form. 



The compiler of the ' Chronica Majora ' took 
the legend from William's work. St. Alban 
of Britain has been confused with a St, 
Alban or Albinus uf Maini, said to have 
been martyred in the fifth century, and with 
■ martyr Albinus, whose body was trans- 
lated by the Empresa Theophano to the 
church of St. I'antaleon at Cologne. At 
least three places in l^'rance bear the name 
St. Alban, a village near St. Brieuc (Cutes 
du Nord ), a villuj^e near Roanne (I^ire), and 
a small town near Mende (I^o^re). 

[Bala's Hist, flecl. i. cc 7, 18 (Plummer's 
Bede, 11. 17-2U, 33); ConstAQiiua's LIfo of »t. 
GermonuH, 1, 2o, np. AA. SS. Bolland, Jul. 31, 
V. 2U2 sqq. S24, 25U 1 Qildas, Uiit. p. 17(E:dkI- 
Hist. Soc): Vennnlins Fortnaatus, De Vii^ini- 
tate, MiBCBll. Till. 6 (Pntrol. lat. Ixxiviii. 2671 ; 
'Williiin of St. Albans and notes, ap. AA. 3S. 
Sallaad, Jun. 22, v. 126 gqq. ; Matt. Paris's 
Chnia. M»j. i. 149-52, 233, 331. 356-8, ii. ;ia2 ; 
Geata Abb S, Alb. i. 12-18. 27. 70, 176, 1S3-3 : 
Oooffrey of Monmouth's Hist. Brit. v. 6, ed. 
GilsB ; Usher's Aniiq. pp. 70-69, 281 ; Bricht'a 
Early Engl. Church Hist, pp. 6, 7, «d. 1897] 
W. H. 



ALBERT VTCTOE CHRISTIAN 
EDWARD, DcKE of Claeence asd Avon- 
dale and Easl ox Aihunb (lS4^169i), 



bom at Frogmore, Buckinghamshire, on 
8 Jan. 1864, was the eldest son of Albert 
Edward, prince of Wales (now Edward VII), 
and (Queen) Alexandra, eldest daughter of 
Christian IX, king of Denmark. Queen 
Victoria [q. v. Snppl.J was his irraadmother, 
and Prince Albert Victor stood next to his 
father in the direct line of succession to the 
throne, lie was baptised in Buckingham 
Palace chapel on 10 March following hia 
birth, and was privatety educated until 1877, 
when he was sent to join the training ship 
Britannia at Dartmouth. In 1879 he went 
with his brother Prince George (now Duke 
of Cornwall and York) on a three years' 
cruise in II.H.S. Bacchante, which sailed 
round the world and visited most of the 
British colonies. An account of the cruise, 
' compiled from the private journals, letters, 
id not«-books' of the young princes, i 



Dalton. After some tuition inI88iJ-3 from 
James Kenneth Stephen [see under Stb- 
PHES, Sib Jaues Fitzj a mbs], Prince Albert 
Victor was inOctober 1683 entered at Trinity 
Ckillege, Cambridge; during the long vaca- 
tions he studied at Heidelbei^, and in 18S8 
he was created hon. LL.D. of Cambridge. 
He was then sent to Aldershot, became 
lieutenant in the 10th hussars in 1886, mmot 
in 1889, and in 1889 captain in the 9tb 
lancers, captain in the 3rd king's royal riflea, 
and aide-de-camp to the queen. In 1687 ha 
visited Ireland, and in 1889-90 India (see 
J. D. Bbbb, Thf Dukf of Clama in Soutitm 
India, London, 1891 1. On 24 May 1890 he 
was created Earl of Athlone and Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. On 7 Dec 1891 
his betrothal was announced with his cousin, 
the I'rincess Mary of Teck (now the Dnchess 
of Cornwall and York). The wedding waa 
filed for 37 Feb. 1892, but on 14 Jan. 1893 
the duke died of pneumonia following infiu- 
enia at Sandringham. He was buried in 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, on 20 Jan. 
His place in the direct line of succession to 
the throne was taken by hia brother George, 
then Duke of York. A portrait painted oy 
J. Sant, R.A., in 1872, and another of him 
and Prince George as midshipmen, painted 
by C. Sohn, were exhibited in the Victorian 
Exhibition ; other portraits are reproduced 
in Vincent's ' Memoir,' Hia death was tho 
occafiion of many laments in prose and verse, 
of which Tennyson's elejry, published in the 
' Nineteenth Century,' February 1892,is tha 
most notable. Lord Setbome wrote at the 
time, ' I do not think there has been a mora 
tragic event in our time, or one which ia 
more likely to touch the hearts of the pec^ 
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■«EncnlIv ' (MmrnHalu, ii. 373). On 18 Dec. 
^m93 KinK Edward Vll, then Frinca of 
^™'-*~, Uid rha foundalion-Btone of the 
ace Memorial Win^ ' of St. Sfnry's 
pitsl, Pftddingloii, wbicb wss designed 
Plo eonunemorate The duke's name. 

■ by J. O, TincBBt, I89S ; O. E. 
C[rik>]iDe]'s Complste Peerage, riii. 237-8 : 
lUtoD's CrniM ol the Bnccllante, 188B; Men 
Df the TimB, ed. 1891 ; Time*, 1&-21 Jad. 
1892 ; Brit, Mns. Cat.) A. F. P. 

ALBERY, JAMES (1838-1889), dra- 
iDitist, eldeet »oa of James and Amelia 
Eleanor Albery, was born in Swan Street, 
Trinity Square, London, on 4 May 1638. 
After some private schooling he entered an 
aicbitect'a office in Fenchurch Street at four- 
teen, and romained there till, on the death 
of his father in 18S9, he helped hie mother 
mconduciingihebLiiinessof rope and twine 
dealer in the Blachfriars Road. But he had 
■lre«dy formed the ambition of writing for 
the stage. After several unsuccesefu! en- 
deaTonrs, he, on 4 June 1866, gave to the 
Lyceum * Dr. Davy,' an adaptation of ' Le 
Docleur Robin,' in which Mr. Herman Vezin 
ptayBd David Garricli. On4Junel670Albery 
f obtained at the Vaudeville his most con- 
1008 Bnece.f8 in a three-act comedy called 
1 Roees,' in which (Sir^ Henry Irving 
9 a Sf"* reputation in tne rule of Uigb^ 
fOnuit. This was strenfflhened by the addt- 
1 (27 Aug.) of ■ Chiselling,' a farce by 
7 and Joseph J. Dalley. On the I'BOth 
. . jRttation ol 'Two Rosea ' (the pecform- 
« iMiinff for (Sir) Henry Irving's benefit), 
~T duivered an original sketch, entitled 
Secretary's Reply.' ' Two Roses' was 
. bted in Lacy'B 'Acting Plays,' 1881. 

At tii« St. James's, 4 March 1871, was pro- 

Idnced Albery's 'Two Thorns,' which had 

BllMdy been played at the Prince of WaWs, 

E^Twrpool, as ' Coquettes.' Un S7 May the 

HTBaderille produced his 'Tweedie'a Rights,' 

■ "'■' piece on the subject of delirium 

LrBod on 9 Sept. his 'Apple Blos- 

'^a 28 Oct,, at the Ljceum, (Sir) 

—Ting appeared as Jingle in Al- 

V*TScliwiek, a poor adaptation from 

. ens. ' Forgiven ' followed at the Globe 

l(S March 18T2). 'Oriona,' a fairy legend, 

* '■ n giren at the Globe on 16 Feb. 1873, 

A &t> • Will of Wise King Kino,' a simi- 

Blar experiment, at the Princeiss's, 13 Sept, 

mOa 6 April 1874 'Wig and Gown' was 

^playvd Bt the Olobe, and on the 22nd 

.'Pndo' at the Vaudeville. 'The Spend- 

■tlinft' foUowrd at the Olympic. 2* May 

Blt^e; '11i(? Man in Posecwion' at, the 

tJaiRir,4 Ifec. HTO; and ' JingW a TvriM.-d 

ketsioB of his ' Picktficlt,' at llie Lyceum, 
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8 July 1878. With Mr. Joseph Hntloo ha 
produced at the Princess's, 30 Nov, 1878, 
' Number Twenty, or the Bastille of Cal- 
vados.' To the Hayraarket he gave 'The I 
CriBiB ' (2 Dec. 1878),'to the Prince of Wales'a | 
' Duty," from ' Lee Roorgeoia de Pnnt-Arcy * 
(37 Sept, 1879), and to the Vaudeville 'JacW 
and Jills' (29 May 1880). To the Criterion 
Theatre he gave a series of successful ndapta- 
tions, including 'Pink Dominos' (founded 
on the French of Henneqiiin and Delacour). 
Albery's work never fulfilled his promisoj 
which at the outset was brilliaut. He 
had a wild, eitravagant imagination, and in 
'Oriana' recalled the gifts of Fletcher. He 
■was for a time a sort of stock writer to the I 
Criterion, At that theatre his wife. Miss I 
Mary Moore, whom he married in 1878 when | 
she was very young, played female 'lead.' 
He died, while still comparatively young, in 
his chambers in St. Martin's Lane on 15 Aug, 
1S89, and was buried on 20 Aug. at Kenaal | 

[Fereoaal knowledge ; Atheneeom, 24 Aitf. 
I S69 ; Scott and HotohI'b life of Blanchard ; 
Era Almiinack.] J, K. 

AlCOOK, Sir RUTHERFORD (1809- 



medical man practising at Ealing, and was 
himself educated for that profession. For a 
time he was house surgeon at Westminster 
Hospital, and in 1632 he was appointed 
Buigeon to the British-Portuguese forces 
operating in Portugal. In 18S8 he was trans- 
ferred to the marine brigade engaged in the 
Cariist war in Spain, and so highly were his 
services valued that, though he remained 
only a year with his force, be became deputy 
ingpcctor-general of hospitals. On his return 
to England he resumed medical work as leo I 
turer in surgery at Sydenham College. But 
service abroad had fascinated him, and in , 
1844, in response to an applicatiaa for 
vice in China, he was nominated coiuul at 
Fuchow, one of the ports newly o_pened to > 
trade by the treaty of 1842. On Lis way to 
his new post be was detained at Amoy, i 
where, in the absence of the consul, hia 
services were requisitioned. Here, with tha I 
assistance of Sir Harry Smith Parkes [q. v,], I 
lie didsouieexceltentwork by bringing home 
to the minds of the Chinese officials that 
treaties were solemn engagements, and not 
so many nromlses that were to be whittled 
away at toe will of the mandarins. After a 
year end a half's residence at Fucbow be 
waa transferred lo Shanghai, wbithi-r I'urkos I 
followed him, I 

Alcock had not been long at Lis new post J 
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when an incident occurred which well illoB- 
trated his courage and determination. Three 
missionaries in pursuit of their work had been 
attacked and gnevously ill-treated by a crowd 
of junkmen out of work. As the tao-t'ai 
showed little inclination to punish the rioters, 
Alcock proclaimed that no duties would be 
paid by English ships, and that not one of the 
fourteen hundred gruin junks which were 
waiting to sail northwards would be allowed 
to leave its anchorage until the criminals 
had been seized and punished. Though at 
this time there were fifly war junks in the 
harbour and only one British sloop-of-war, 
the bold threat had the desired enect ; the 
rioters were punished and the ^in junks 
were allowed to sail. Under his direction 
the municipal regulations for the government 
of the British settlement at Shanghai were 
established, and the foundations of the vast 
city which has since arisen on the shores of 
the Wongpoo river were laid. 

The services which Alcock had rendered 
at this new port marked him out for promo- 
tion, and in 1858 he was appointed the first 
consul-general in Japan, on the conclusion 
of Lord Elgin's treaty. Alcock proceeded 
at once to Tokio. The admission of foreigners 
into the countrv had ])roduced a wild ferment 
among the military classes of Ja^an, a spirit 
which was not long in showing itself in its 
fiercest aspects. Several foreigners were 
murdered in the streets of Tokio, and Alcock's 
Japanese linguist was cut down by a swords- 
man at the gates of the legation. Not con- 
tent with these isolated onslaughts the dis- 
contented Ronins determined to make a 
general attack u[)on the British legation. 
Without any warning, on the night of 5 July 
1801, they scaled the outer fence, killed the 
gatekeeper and a groom, and rushed towards 
the rooms occupied by the members of the 
legation. These defended themselves so well 
that they beat off their assailants. In the 
following year Alcock returned to England 
on leave, lie had already been created a 
G.B., and was now made a knight commander 
of the Bath on 19 June 1862. On 28 March 

1863 he received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from the university of Oxford. In 

1864 he returned to Tokio. Here troublous 
times were in store for him, and it was 
mainly due to his influence that the battle of 
Shimonoseki, which onened the Straits to 
foreign ships, was fought. 

In 1865 Alcock left Japan on beinff ap- 
pointed minister-plenipotentiary at Peking. 
Tliere he conducted many delicate and diffi- 
cult negotiations with the Tsungli-yamen, 
and the spirit in which Alcock conducted 
the negotiations was sufficiently illustrated 



by the remark Prince Kung made to him, 
that ' if England would only take away her 
opium and her misBionaries the lelatioiis 
between the two countries would be ev^cr- 
thing that could be desired.' In 1871 Sir 
Rutherford resigned hb post at Peking and 
retired from the service, settling in London. 
In his retirement he greatly interested him- 
self in hospital nursing establishments, in 
promotion of which his medical knowledge 
proved effective. He served as president of 
the Geographi(»d Society (1876-8) and vice- 
nresident of the RoyalAaiatic Society (1875- 
1878), and was an active supporter of many 
charitable institutions. 

Sir Rutherford died without issue at his 
residence, 14 Great Queen Street, London, 
on 2 Nov. 1897. He married first, on 17 May 
1841, Henrietta Mary ((/. 1853), dauflrhter of 
Charles Bacon ; and secondly, on 8 Jiuy 1862, 
Lucy (d. 1899), widow of the Rev. T. Lowder, 
British chaplain at Shanghai. Two portraits 
of Alcock are reproduced in Michie s ' Eng- 
lishman in China,' one from a drawing made 
in 1843 by L. A. de Fabeck, and the other 
from a photograph taken about 1880. 

Alcock was author of: 1. 'Notes on the 
Medical History and Statistics of the British 
Legion in Spain,' London, 1838, 8vo. 2. 
* Life's Problems,' 2nd edit. London, 1861 , 8vo. 
3. ' Elements of Japanese Grammar,' Shang- 
hai, 1861, 4to. 4. * The Capital of the Ty- 
coon,' London, 1863, 2 vols. 8vo. 5. 'Familiar 
Dialogues in Japanese, with English and 
French Translations/ London, 1863, 8vo. 
6. ' Art and Art Industries in Japan,' Lon- 
don, 1878, 8vo. He also in 1876 edited the 
'Diary' of Augustus Raymond Margary 
[q. v.] 

[S. L. Poolo and F. V. Dickins's Life of Sir 
Hiirry Parkes, 2 vols. 1892 ; The Englishman in 
China during the Victorian Era, by Alexander 
Michie, 1900; personal knowledge.] R. EI. D. 

ALEXANDER, Mbs. CECIL FRANCES 
(1818-1895), poetess, bom in co. Wicklow 
in 1818, was the second daughter of John 
Hum])hrey8, major in the royal marines, by 
his wife, the daughter of Captain Reed of 
Dublin, and niece of Sir Thomas Reed 
[q. v.] She began to write poetry at nine 
years of age, selecting tragic subjects like 
the death of Nelson and the massacre of 
Glencoe. While her father was living at 
Bally kean, in Wicklow, a friendship arose 
between Miss Humphreys and Lady Harriet 
Howard, the daughter of the Earl of Wick- 
low, herself an authoress. Their intimacy 
continued after Major Humphreys removed 
to Milltown, near Strabane, on the borders 
of Donegal and Tyrone. They came under 
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the inflnenoe of the Oxford movement, and 
tamed to writing tracts, the prose part of 
which Lady Harriet supplied, while Miss 
Hiunphreys oontrihated a number of poems. 
The tracts began to appear in 1842, excited 
Bome attention, and were collected into a 
T<diime in 1848. In 1846 Miss Humphreys 
published ^ Verses for Holy Seasons ' (Lon- 
ocniy Sto), with a preface by Walter Far- 
quhar Hook [q. v.] ; it reached a sixth edition 
m 188a There followed in 1848 her ' Hymns 
for Little Children,' for which John Keble 
[q.T.] wrote the preface ; this volume reached 
a sixty-ninth edition in 1896. Many of her 
hymns, including 'All things bright and 
beaatiful,' ' Once in royal David s city,' 
'Jesus calls us o'erthe tumult,* 'The roseate 
hues of early dawn,' ' When wounded sore 
the stricken soul,' and 'There is a green hill 
far away,' are in almost universal use in 
English-speaking communities. Gounod, 
when composing a musical setting for the 
last, said that the words seem^ to set them- 
selves to music. 

On 15 Oct. 1850 Miss Humphreys was 
married at Camus-juxta-Moume to the Rev. 
William Alexander, rector of Termonamon- 
gan in Tyrone. In 1855 her husband became 
rector of Upper Fahan on Lough S nrilly , and 
in 1867 he was consecrated bishop of Derry 
ind Raphoe. He remained in tiiis diocese 
until 1896, the year after his wife's death, 
when he was created archbishop of Armagh. 

Mrs. Alexander devoted her life to chari- 
table work, but she delighted in congenial 
society, and, apart from hymns, wrote much 
musical verse. Tennyson declared that he 
would be proud to be the author of her 
' Legend of Stumpie*s Brae.' 

Aurs. Alexander died at the palace, Lon- 
donderry, on 12 Oct. 1895, and was buried 
on 18 Oct. at the city cemetery. She left 
two sons — Robert Jocelyn and Cecil John 
Francis — and two daughters, Eleanor Jane 
and Dorothea Agnes, married to George 
John Bowen. 

Besides the works already mentioned, her 
chief publications are : 1. ' The Lord of the 
Forest and his Vassals : an Allegory,' Lon- 
don, 1848, 8vo. 2. ' Moral Songs,' London, 
1S48, 12mo ; new edit., London, 1880, 8vo. 
3. ' Narrative Hymns for ViUage Schools,' 
London, 1853, 4to; 8th edit., London, 1864, 
16mo. 4. ' Poems on Subjects in the Old 
Testament,' London, 1854, bvo. 5. ' Hymns, 
Descriptive and Devotional, for the use of 
Schools,' London, 1858, 32mo. 6. 'The 
Legend of the Golden Prayers and other 
Poems,' London, 1859, 8vo. 7. ' The Baron's 
Little Daughter and other Tales,' 6th edit., 
London, 1888, 8vo. Mrs. Alexander also 



contributed to ' Lyra Anglicana,' to the 
' Dublin University Magazine,' and to the 
' Contemporary Review.' In 1864 she edited 
for the 'Golden Treasury Series' a selection 
of poems by various authors, entitled ' The 
Sunday Book of Poetry.' In 1896 the arch- 
bishop of Armagh published, with a biogra- 
phical preface, a collective edition of her pre- 
viously published poems, excluding only some 
on scriptural subjects. 

[Preface to Mrs. Alexander's Poems, 1894 ; 
Times, 14, 19 Oct. 1893; Irish Time8,19,22 Oct. 
1895; LoDdonderry Sentinel, 15, 17, 19, 22 Oct. 
1895; Dublin University Magazine, October 
1858, September 1859 ; Stephen Gwynn in Sun- 
day Magazine, January 1896; Julian's Diet, of 
Hymnology.] E. I. C. 

ALEXANDER, Sib JAMES ED- 
WARD (1803-1885), general, bom on 
16 Oct. 1803, was eldest son of Edward 
Alexander of Fowis, Clackmannanshire, by 
Catherine, daughter of John Glas, provost of 
Stirling. He obtained a Madras cadetship 
in 1820, and a cometcy in the 1st light 
cavalry on 13 Feb. 18)21. He was made 
adjutant of the bodygpiard by Sir Thomas 
Munro, and served m the Burmese war of 
1824. Leaving the East India Company's 
service, he jomed the 13th light dragoons 
as cornet on 20 Jan. 1825. He was given 
a lieutenancy on half-pay on 26 Nov. As 
aide-de-camp to Colonel (afterwards Sir John 
Macdonald) Kinneir [q. v.], British envoy to 
Persia, he was present with the Persian army 
during the war of 1826 with Russia, and re- 
ceived the Persian order of the Lion and 
Sun (2nd class). On 26 Oct. 1827 he was 
gazetted to the 16th lancers. He went to 
the Balkans during the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1829, and received the Turkish order of 
the Crescent (2nd class). 

He was promoted captain on half-pay on 
18 June 1830, and excnanged to the 42nd 
Highlanders on 9 March 1832. He went to 
Portugal during the Mi^uelite war (1832- 
1834), and afterwards visited South America 
and explored the Essequibo. Passing next 
to Soutn Africa, he served in the Kamr war 
of 1835 as aide-de-camp to Sir Benjamin 
D*Urban [q. v,]. He lea an exploring party 
into Namaqualand and Damaraland, for 
which he was knighted in 1838. He went 
on half-pay on 24 April 1838, but ex- 
changed to the 14th foot on 11 Sept. 1840, 
and went to Canada with that regiment in 
1841. From 1847 to 1855 he was aide-de- 
camp to D*Urban and to Sir William Ro- 
wan, who succeeded D'Urban in command 
of the troops in Canada. He became major 
in the army on 9 Nov. 1846, lieutenant- 
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colonel on 20 June 1854| and regimental 
xniijor on 29 Dec. 1854. 

His regiment havinjip been ordered to the 
Crimea, Alexander rejoined it there in May 

1855, and remained in the Crimea till June 

1856. He received the medal with clasp, 
the Sardinian and Turkish medals, and the 
Medjidie (5th class). On his return to Eng- 
land he was appointed to a depot battalion, 
but on SO March 1858 he returned to the 
14th to raise and command it« second bat- 
talion. He took that battalion to New 
Zealand ip 1860, and commanded the troops 
at Auckland during the Maori war till 1862, 
receiving the medal. He had become colonel 
in the army on 26 Oct. 1858, and was 
ffranted a pension for distinguished service 
in February 1864. He was promoted major- 
general on 6 March 1868, and was made 
C.B. on 24 May 1873. On 1 Oct. 1877 he 
became lieutenant-general and was placed 
on the retired list, and on 1 July 1881 he 
was given the honorarv rank of general. He 
inherited the estate of \Ve8terton, near Bridge 
of Allan, was a magistrate, and deputy-lieu- 
tenant for Stirlingshire, and a fellow of the 
geographical and other societies. He saved 
Cleopatra's needle from destruction, and had 
much to do with its transfer to England in 
1877. He died at Ryde, Isle of ^Ight, on 

2 April 1885. In 1837 he married Eveline 
Mane, third daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles Comwallis Michell. They had four 
sons and one daughter. 

His singularly varied service furnished 
him with materials for a large number of 
volumes of a rather desultory kind. He 
wrote : 1. * Travels from India to England, 
by way of Burmah, Persia, Turkey, &c.,* 
1827, 4to. 2. * Travels to the Seat of War 
in the East, through Russia and the Crimea, 
in 1829,' 1830, 2 vols. 8vo. 3. * Transatlantic 
Sketches,' 1833, 2 vols. 8vo. 4. ' Sketches 
in Portugal during the Civil War of 1834,' 
1835, 8vo. 5, ' Narrative of a Voyage of 
Observation among the Colonies of West 
Africa, and of a Campaign in Kaffirland in 
1835,' 1837, 2 vols. 8vo. 6. ' An Expedition 
of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, 
through the Countries of the Great Nama- 
quas, Boschmans, and Hill Damaras,' 1838, 

3 vols. 8vo, 7. * Life of Field-marshal the 
Duke of Wellington,' 1840, 2 vols. 8vo (trans- 
lated into German by F. Bauer). 8. ' L'Acadie, 
or Seven Years' Exploration in British Ame- 
rica,' 1849, 2 vols. 8vo. 9. * Passages in the 
Life of a Soldier,' 1857, 2 vols. 8vo. 10. * In- 
cidents of the Maori War, New Zealand, in 
1860-61,' 1863, 8vo. 11. * Bush-fighting. 
Illustrated by remarkable Actions and Inci- 
dents of the Maori War in New Zealand,' 



1873, Svo. 12. < Cleo])atra's Needle, the 
Obebsk of Alexandria, its Acquisition and 
Removal to England described, 1879, 8vo. 

[Times, 7 April 1885; O'Dooneirs Historical 
Records of the 14th Begiment, p. 821 (with 
portrait); Burke's Landed Qentrjr ; Alexander's 
works above mentioned.] £. M. L. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM LINDSAY 

(1808-1884), congregational divine, eldest 
son of William Alexander (1781-1866), wine 
merchant, by his wife, Elizabeth Lindsay (d, 
1848), was bom at Leith on 24 Aug. 1806. 
Having attended Leith High School and a 
boarding-school at East Linton, he entered 
Edinburgh University in October 1822, and 
left in 1825. He was a good Latin scholar. 
The repute of Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] led 
him to finish his literary coarse at St. An~ 
drews (1825-27), where he improved his 
Greek. He often accompanied Chalmers 
on his rounds of village preaching. His 

Earents were baptists, but on 29 Oct. 1826 
e became a member of the congre«;ational 
church at Leith. In September 1827 he 
became a student for the ministry at the 
Glasgow Theological Academy, unc(er Ralph 
Waralaw [q. v.J and Greville Ewing [<^. v/j ; 
by the end of the year he was appointed 
classical tutor in the Blackburn Theological 
Academv, a post which he fiUed, teaching 
also Hebrew and all other subjects except 
theology, till December 1831, when he b^eran 
the study of medicine at Edinburgh. Tnis 
not proving to his taste, after some pre- 
liminary trials he became minister (October 
1832) of Newington independent church, 
Liverpool. Here ne remained till May 1834, 
but was never formally inducted to the 
pastorate. After a short visit to Germany, 
followed by some literary work in London, 
he was called (1 Nov. 1834) to the pastorate of 
North College Street congregational church, 
Edinbun[h, and ordained there on 5 Feb. 
1835. He was soon recognised as a preacher 
of power. Rejecting frequent calls to other 
posts, professorial as well as pastoral, he 
remained in this charge for over fortv years, 
with undiminished reputation. lie was 
made D.D. of St. Andrews in Januarv 1846. 
In 1852, on the resignation of John Wilson 
(1785-1854) [a. v.], he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for tne moral philosophy chair in 
Edinburgh University. II is meeting-house, 
improved in 1840, when the name was 
changed to Argyle Square chapel, was bought 
by the government in 1855. For six vears 
the congregation met in Queen Street Hall. 
On 8 Nov. 1861 a new building, named 
Augustine Church, was opened on (ieorge IV 
Bridge, with a sermon by Thomas Guthrie 
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Ji organ was added on 2:t Oct. 1883. 

the iinivHrsify of St. Andrews made 

miner in mental philo»ophr. In 

[H'O Alexander was placed on the companv 

m of the Old Testament. In I87'l 

madf nsst-ssor of tUe Edinburgh 

y Coait. Ue resig^t^d Ilia charge 

B 1877, and in the same Tear was 

. ncipal of the Theological "Hall (he 

d li*ld the chair of theolo|?y from 1854) ; 

' fficeheretninedtill Julyl'881. 1q1884 

m mkdeLL.D. of EdinburghUniTersity 

ts t«rc«iitenary. He died nt Pinkiebum 

IS*, near MuBselburgh, on 20 Dec. 1&S4, 

id KM buried on 24 Dec. at Invuresk. He 

i»»m*d(24Aug. 1837}adaughtBr(rf. I50ct. 

IftTR) of Jami^ Marsden of Liverpool, and 

jud thirteen children, of whom eight survived 

him. He woa of genial temperament, as 

L vridmeod bjr his friendship nitli Dean Raro- 

I >7 and his membership in the Hellenic 

f Societv, inntitnted by John Stuart Blachie 

Ifo. T.J His habits and tastes were simple. 

f most of the learned societies of Edin- 

Pgh ho was a member. His portrait, by 

jnottn Macbeth [q. v.], is in the Scottish 

ational Portrait Gallery ; a marble bust by 

is in the porch of Augustine 

H« published, besides numerous Bennons 
d punplilets: 1. 'The Connexion and Har- 
my of the Old and New Testaments ' (con- 
agfttionBl lecture, 1840), 1841, 8vo; 2bA 
it. 185S, 8vo. a. ' Anglo^atholicism,' 
)iDbnrKh,I843,evo. 3. 'Switzerland and 
s Swim Chnrcbes,' Glas^w, ISIS, 16mo. 
, 'Tho Ancient British Church' [1852], 
^^ 10; rPTised edition by S. G. Green, 1889, 
, 6. ' Christ and Christ ianity,' Edin- 

„ 1, ISH. Bvo. 6. ' LuauB Poetici." 1861 , 

o (prit»te!v printed; reprinted, with ad- 

'-^ in fCoss's 'Life'). 7. 'Christian 
^t and Work,' Edinburgh, 1862, 8to. 

'St, Paul 8t Athens," Edinburgh, 1865, 
VO. 0. 'Sermons.' Edinbut^b, 1875, 8to. 
baUiiaDQUfl was lU. ' A System of Biblical 
^MtAogy,' Ediubiirgh, 1»88, 2 vols. 8vo 
^itMDT Jamea Itoss). 

Ue pntiliibnl also momoin of John Wat- 
ta (1846), Itaiph Wardkw (1866), and 
irUmm Alexander (18<I7); eipositions of 

MtdTmomy ('Pulpit Commentary,' 1882) 
ad Zecliariah (lfl8o); and translatinna of 
Ulnth on Corinthians (1837), Havemick's 
alKNiuctioD to the Old Testament (1852), 

J Doraar's • History of the Doctrine of the 
tenon of Christ,' vol. i, (1864). He edited 
[jlta'a 'Cvclopicdia of Biblical Literature ' 
I S70i 3 To)«.), and several theological works, 
lia ' Hymns for Christian Worship ' reached 
thinl fditirm in 1865. 

TOU I.— #tff. 
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To the 'British QuartBrlv,' the 'British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review,' ' Good 
Words,' and other kindred periodicals he 
frequently contributed ; he edited the 
'Scottish Congreffalional Msga^ine,' 1835- 
1840 and 1847-51. To the 'Encyclopiwlia 
Britannica' (eighth edition) he contributed 
several articles on topics of theologj- and 
philosophy (the publisher, Adam Black 
fq. v.], was a member of his congregation). 
His articles on 'Calvin' and 'Channing' 
raised some controversv, and were improved 
in the ninth edition. To the ' Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Biography ' he also contributed. 

[Lifo and Work, 1S87 (portrait), by Jamea 
Boss.] A, a. 

ALFORD. MARIANNE MARGARET, 



art patron, and author, elder daughter of 
Spneer Com pt on, second Marquis of North- 
ampton [[]. v.], by his wife Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Slaior-generel Douglas Maclean- 
Clephaue, nas bom in 1817 at Rome, where 
her father was then residing. Her childhood 
was spent in ltaly,and thence she derived a 
love of that country which lasted through- 
out her life. She came to England in 1830 
with her parents, but in later life returned 
tu spend manjwinters in Rome, On lOFeb. 
1841 she was married at Castle Ashby to 
John Hume Cust, viscount Alford, elder son 
of John CuBt, first Enrl Bmwnlow, and tie 
to a portion of the large estates of 
Francis Egerton, third and last Duke of 
Briilgewater fq. v,] In 1849 this property 

Iiassed to Lord Allord, but he died in 1851, 
L'Qving his widowwitb two sons. A famoua 
legal contest known as the Uridgewater Will 
Case followed Lord Alford's death, and his 
elder son's claim to succeed to the Bridge- 
water estates was warmly disputed, but waa 
finally settled by the House of Lorda in tho 
young man's favour on 19 Aug. 1853. 

Lady Marian .\lford was an accomplished 
artist, inheriting bcr tastes In this direction 
from both her parents, and, although she 
enjoyed no regular education in art, her 
drawings and paintings attain a very high 
standard. Her house in London, Alford 
House, Prince's Gate, was built mainly from 
her own designs. She was also a liberal and 
intelligent patron of artists in England and 
Italy, and a friend of the leading artista of 
the day. She nas especially interested in 
needlework, both as a fine art and as an em- 
ployment for women, and it was greatly 
through her influence and personal eSbrts 
that trie Royal School of Art Needlework in 
Kensington took its rise. For many years 
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she collH:te<l materials for a history of needle- 
work, which &he published in handsome form 
in 18dO under the title of ' Needlework as 
Art.' In society, as well as in art circles, 
Lady Marian Alford was noted for refine- 
ment and dignity, and for her powers of 
conversation. SLe died at her son's house, 
Ashridge, Berkhampstead, on 8 Feb. 1888, 
and was buried at Belton near Grantham. 
Of her two sons the elder, John William 
Spencer Brownlow Eg^rton-Cust, succeeded 
his grandfather as second £ari Brownlow, 
and, dying unmarried in 1867, was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother, Adelbert 
Wellington Brownlow Cust, third and pre- 
sent Earl Brownlow. 

[Private iDformation and personal know- 
ledge.] L. C. 

ALFRED ERNEST ALBERT, Duke 
OF Edixbl'kgh and Duke of Saxb-Cobukg 
AND Goth A (1^44-1900), second son of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, was bom 
at Windsor Castle on 6 Aug. 1844. In 1856 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir John^ Cowell 
of the royal engineers was appointed his 
governor, and in October 1857 he was esta- 
blished at Alverbank, a cottage near Gosport, 
where he was prepared for the navy by the 
Kev. William Kowe Jolle\ , a chaplain and 
naval instructor. It was the wisn of the 
prince consort that the boy should pass the 
usual entry examination, which he did in 
August 1858, when he was appointed to the 
Euryalus, a 50-gun screw frigate, specially 
commissioned by Captain John Walter Tarle- 
ton, well known as a good and careful officer. 
The Euryalus went in the first instance to 
the Mediterranean, and afterwards to the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, giving the 
young prince the opportunity for an ex- 
cursion into the Orange Free State. On his 
return to Cape Town he tilted (on 17 Sept. 
1660) the first load of stones into the sea for 
the breakwater in Table Bay. From the 
Capo the Euryalus went to the West Indies, 
and returned to England in August 1861. 
The prince was then appointed to the St. 
George with Captain the Hon. Francis 
Egerton for service in the Channel, North 
Araerica,West Indies, and the Mediterranean, 
being, by the special desire of his father, 
treated on board as the other midshipmen ; 
on shore he occasionally took his place as 
the son of the queen. It was not, however, 
considered necessary, or indeed advisable, to 
subject him to the prescribed limits of age 
and service. 

In the winter of 1862-3 a prospect of 
securing a foreign throne was suadenly pre- 
sented to Prince Alfred, and as suddenly 



withdrawn. The citizens of the kin^om of 
Greece, haTing depriyed their despotic king, 
Otho, of the crown, marked their confidence 
in England by bestowing the dignity on the 
queen of £ngland*s second son by an over- 
whelming majority of votes, cast on an 
appeal to universal suffrage (6-15 Dec. 1862). 
Ijie total number of rotes given was 241 ,202 ; 
of these Prince Alfred received 230,016. 
EUs election, which was hailed throughout 
Greece with unqualified enthusiasm, was 
ratified by the National Assembly (3 Feb. 
1863). llie queen was not averse to Prince 
Alfred's acceptance of the honour, but Lord 
Palmerston, the prime minister, with Earl 
Kussell, the foreign secretary, knew that the 
proposal contravened an arrangement already 
entered into with Russia and France, whereby 
no prince of any of these countries could 
ascend the throne of Greece. Accordingly, 
the crown was refused. At Lord Russell's 
suggestion, however, negotiations were 
opened with Prince Alfred's uncle, Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg^otha, with a view 
to his filling the vacant office, but it was 
deemed essential that Duke Ernest, who 
was childless, should, if he assented, renounce 
at once his duchy of Saxe-Goburg in favour 
of his nephew, Prince Alfred. This condi- 
tion Duke Ernest and his council declined 
to entertain, and the Greek throne was 
finally accepted (30 March 1863) by (Wil- 
liam) George, second son of Prince Christian 
of Sleswig-Holstein-Gliicksburg, who, in ac- 
cordance with an earlier treaty, soon oecame 
king of Denmark (16 Nov. 1863). Mean- 
while Alexandra, the sister of the newly 
chosen king of Greece and daughter of 
IMnce Christian, married, on 10 March 
1863, Prince Alfred's brother, the Prince of 
W^ales. One result of these transactions 
was the formal execution by the Prince of 
Wales, who was the next heir to his uncle 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in the succes- 
sion to the throne of that duchy, of a deed 
of renunciation, which transferred his title 
in the duchy to Alfred, his next brother 
(19 April 1863). After more than thirty 
years the deed took efiect (Malhebbuby, 
Memoirs, V. 567; Duke Ernest op Saxe- 
CoBURG, Memoirs, iv. 85-90; FlinAT, Hit- 
tory of Greece, vii. 289 sea.) 

Meanwhile, Prince Alnred steadily pur- 
sued his career in the British navy. On 
24 Feb. 1863 he was promoted to lie lieu- 
tenant of the Racoon with Capt^n Count 
Gleichen [see Victor, Suppl.l In her he 
continued for three years, and on 23 Feb. 
1866 he was promoted to be captain (passing 
over the intermediate rank of commander). 
At the same time he was granted by parlia- 
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meat an income of 16,000/. a year, dating 

biek to the day of his majority (6 Aug. 1866), 

tod oo the queen's birthday ?24 May 1866) 

be was created Dake of Edinburgh ana 

Eirl of Ulster and Kent. The orders of the 

Garter, Thistle, and St. Patrick, Grand Gross 

of the Bath, St. Michael and St. G^rsre, 

Star of India, Indian Empire, and all the 

irinciml foreign orders were conferred on 

iim. in March 1866 he was elected master 

of the Trinity House ; in June he received 

the freedom of the city of London. 

In January 1867 he commissioned the 
Galatea, and in her yisited Rio Janeiro, the 
Gape, Adelaide, Melbourne, Tasmania, and 
Sydney. At tnis last place he was shot in 
the back by an Irishman named 0*Farrell 
(12 March 1868). The wound was fortu- 
nately trifling, but the indignation excited 
was very great, and O'Farrell was tried, con- 
Ticted, and executed in the course of a few 
weeks. The Oalatea returned to England 
in the summer of 1868. After a short st^y 
she again sailed for the far East, visiting 
India, China, and Japan, where the duke 
was honourably received by the Mikado. 
The Galatea returned to England and was 
paid off in the summer of 1 87 1 . In February 
1876 the duke was appointed to the ironclad 
Soltan, one of the fleet in the Mediterranean 
tinder Sir Geoffrey Thomas Phipps Hornby 
[q. T. SuppL] With Hornby he proved him- 
self an apt pupil. He attained a particular 
reputation for his skill in manoeuvring a 
fl^, and that not as a prince, but as a naval 
officer. 

On 30 Dec. 1878 he was promoted, by 
order in council, to the rank of rear-ad- 
miral, and in November 1879 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the naval reserve, 
which he held for three years. During that 
period he mustered the coastguard ships each 
summer, and organised them as a fleet in 
the North Sea or the Baltic. On 30 Nov. 
1882 he was promoted to be vice-admiral, 
and from December 1883 to December 1884 
commanded the Channel squadron. From 
1886 to 1889 he was commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean, and it was specially at 
this time that his skill in handling a fleet 
was most talked of. It was commonly said 
that, with the exception of Hornby, no one 
in modem times could be compared with 
him. On 18 Oct. 1887 he was made an 
admiral, and from 1890 to 1893 he was com- 
mander-in-chief at Devonport. On 3 June 
1808 he was promoted to the rank of admiral 
of the fleet. 

A little more than two months afterwards, 
22 Aug. 1893, on the death of his father's 
brother, he succeeded him as reigning duke 
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of Saxe-Ooburg and Gotha, in virtue of the 
renunciation in 1863 by his brother, the 
Prince of Wales, of the title to that duchy. 
The question was then raised whether as a 
German sovereign prince he could retain his 
privileges as an English peer or his rank as 
an English admiral of the fleet. This last 
he was permitted to hold by an order in 
council of 23 Nov. 1893, but it was under- 
stood that he had no longer a voice or seat 
in the House of Lords. He relinquished, 
too, the income of 15,000/. which had been 
settled on him on attaining his majority, but 
kept the further 10,000/. which was granted 
on his marriage in 1874, as an allowance to 
keep up Clarence House, London, where he 
residea for a part of each year. In Germany 
there were many who afiected to resent the 
intrusion of a foreigner among the princes of 
the empire ; but among his own subjects he 
speedily overcame hostile prejudices, adapt- 
ing himself to his new duties and new sur- 
roundings, and taking an especial interest 
in all that concerned the agricultural and 
industrial prosperity of the duchies. A keen 
sportsman, a man of refined tastes, passion- 
ately fond of music, and a good performer 
on the violin, he was yet of a somewhat 
reserved disposition which prevented him 
from being so popular as his brothers ; but 
by those who were in a position to know 
him best he was admired and esteemed. 
He died suddenly at Koscnau, near Coburg, 
on 30 July 1900 of paralysis of the heart, 
which, it was understood, saved him from 
the torture of a slow death by an internal 
disease of a malignant nature. He was 
buried on 4 Aug. in the mausoleum erected 
by his uncle Duke Ernest II in the cemetery 
at Coburg. 

Duke Alfred married, at St. Petersburg 
on 23 Jan. 1874, the Grand Duchess Marie 
Alexandrovna, only daughter of the Tsar of 
Russia, Alexander II, and left by her four 
daughters, three of whom married in their 
fathers lifetime, in each cose before com- 

Sleting their eighteenth year. The eldest 
aughter, Princess Marie Alexandra Victoria 
(b. 29 Oct. 1876), married, 10 Jan. 1893, 
Ferdinand, crown prince of Roumania; the 
second daughter, Princess Victoria Melita 
(b, 26 Nov. 1876), married, on 19 April 
1894, her first cousin Louis, grand duke of 
Hesse; the third daughter, l^incess Alex- 
andra Louise Olga Victoria (6. 1 Sept. 1878), 
married the Hereditarv Prince of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg on 20 April 1896; the 
fourth daughter. Princess Beatrice Leopol- 
dine Victoria, was bom on 20 April 1884. 

Duke Alfred*s only son, Alfrea Alexander 
William Ernest AlWrt, bom on 16 Oct. 
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1874 y died of phthisis at Meran on 6 Feb. 
1899. The succession to the duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha thus passed, on the renuncia- 
tion both of Duke Alfred's next brother, the 
Duke of Connaught, and of his son, to Duke 
Alfred's nephew, the Duke of Albany, pos- 
thumous son of his youngest brother, Leo- 
pold, duke of Albany, Queen Victoria's 
youngest son. 

A portrait of the duke by Von Angel i, 
dated 1875, is at Windsor, together with a 
picture of the ceremony of his marriage at 
St. Petersburg, which was painted by 2s. 
Chevalier. 




Mnrtin's Life of the Prince Consort : Prothero's 
Life and Letters of Dean Stanley ; Navy Lists ; 
Foster's Peerage.] J. K. L. 

ALLAN, Sir HENRY MARSIIMAN 
IIAVELOCK (1880-1897), general. [See 
IIavelock-Allax.] 

ALLARDYCE, ALEXANDER (1846- 
1896), author, son of .Tames AUardyce, 
farmer, was bom on 21 Jan. 1846 at Tilly- 
mini t, Gartly, parish of Rhynie, Aberdeen- 
shire. Receiving his iirst lessons in Latin 
from his maternal grandmother (Smith, An 
Aberdeenshire Village Propaganda) y he was 
educated at Rhvnie parish school, Aberdeen 
grammar school, ana the university of Aber- 
deen. In 1868 he became sub-editor of the 
'Friend of India' at Serampore, Bengal. 
Lord Mayo appreciated him so highly that 
he offered him an assistant-commissioner- 
ship, hut he kept to journalism. He was on 
the * Friend of India ' till 1875, havinfsr appa- 
rently at the same time done work for the 
* Indian Statesman.* In 1876 he succeeded 
John Capper as editor of the * Ceylon Times,* 
and one of his early experiences of office was 
tendering an apology to the judicial bench 
for contempt (London Timety 25 April 1896). 
Returning to Europe, he was for a time at 
Berlin and afterwards in London, where he 
wrote for * Eraser's Magazine/ the * Spec- 
tator,* and other periodicals. In 1877 he 
settled at Edinburgh as reader to the house 
of Messrs. "William Blackwood and Sons, 
and assistant-editor of * Blackwood's Maga- 
zine.* He died at Portobello on 23 April 
1896, and was buried in Rhynie parish 
churchyard, Aberdeenshire. 

When comparatively young AUardyce 
married his cousin, Barbara Anderson, who 
survived him. There was no family. 

AUardyce wrote : 1. * The City of Sun- 
shine,* 1877; 2nd edit. 1894; a vivacious 
tale of Indian life and manners. 2. ' Memoir 



of Viscount Keith of Stonehaven Marischal^ 
Admiral of the Red,* 1882 ; a trustworthy 
work. 3. 'Balmoral, a Ilomance of the 
Queen's Country,' 1893; a Jacobite tale. 
4. * Earlscourt, a Novel of Provincial Life,* 
1894. 

In 1888 he edited two works of rare 
value and interest (each in 2 vols. Svo) : 
(1^ the Ochtertyre MSS. of John Ramsay 
under the title of ' Scotland and Scotsmen 
in the Eighteenth Century,' and (2) * Let- 
ters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe * 
[q. v.] AUardyce regularly wrote political 
and literary articles for ' Blackwood s Maga- 
zine,* and his skill in handling a short story 
is illustrated in the third series of ' Tales 
from Blackwood.* At the time of his death 
he was preparing the volume on Aberdeen- 
shire for Messrs. Blackwood*8 series of county 
histories. 

[PrivHte information; Times, Scotsman, and 
A benleen Free Press of 24 April, and Athensum 
of 2 May 1896] T. B. 

ALLEN, GRANT (1848-1899), man of 
letters and man of science, whose full name 
was Charles Grant Blairfindie Allen, was 
bom at Alwington, near Kingston inCanada^ 
on 24 Feb. 1848. He was the second but 
only surviving son of Joseph Antisell Allen, 
a clergyman of the Irish Church who emi- 
grated to Canada in 1840, and survived his 
son by eleven months, dying at Alwington, 
near JKingston, in Canada, on 6 Oct. 1900. 
His mother (Charlotte Catherine Ann) was 
the only daughter of Charles William Grant, 
fifth baron de Longueuil, a title created 
by Louis XIV in 1700, and the only one in 
Canada that is officially recognised. The 
mother*s family of the Grants came to 
Canada from Blairfindie in Scotland. 

Grant Allen (as he always styled him- 
self) spent the first thirteen years of his life 
among the delightful surroundings of the 
Thousand Isles, on the Upper St. Lawrence^ 
where he learnt to love animals and flowers. 
His earliest teacher was his father. In about 
1861 the family moved to Newhaven, Con- 
necticut, where he had a tutor from Yale. 
In the following year they went a^in ta 
France, and he was placed for a time in 
the College Imp6rial at Dieppe, before being 
finally transferred to King Edward's SSchoof, 
Birmingham. In 1867 he was elected to a 
postmastership at Merton College, Oxford. 
His undergraduate career was hampered by 
an early marriage — his first wife was always 
an invalid and soon died ; but he gained 
a first class in classical moderations, and a 
second class in the final classical school after 
only a year s reading. In 1871 he graduated 




S-A^ but proceeded to no further degree. 
For llie next three <;eara be undertook the 
nncoDgenittt work of acbool muter nt Rrl^h- 
tan, Cnettenham, and Reading. In 1^73 ha 
was •ppoinled professor of mental and morsl 
iibilotophj in e. college at SpSDish Town in 
Januica, then founded bj tbe govemmeDt 
for tie eiiucation of the negroea. The OTperi- 
ineiit of Ihe negro college was a failure. 
The half-diofn ntudpnti tliat could be got to 
■Itend reiiuired only the most elementarj 
inatmction. and the principal died of jellow 
lever. In 1876 thecoUegewas finally closed, 
■nd Allen returned to England with' a small 
sum of nioaey in compennation for the loss 
of hu post. Tliese three years, however, in 
Jamaica had an important inlluence on the 
development of Allen's mind. He had leisure 
to read &nd to allow hia ideas to clarify. It 
ms during this time that, he acquired a fair 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon for the benefit of 
his pupils. He also studied philosophy and 
pbyaiul science, and framed on evolulionary 
^rttem of hU own, based mninlj on the 
works of Hprbert Spencer. In Inter years 
lie «u not much of a student. Ilia views 
were formed when he came back from 
Jkmsica,uid such they remained to the end. 
While at Oxford .Ulen had contributed to 

■ •liOTt-liTed jperiodical, entitled * The Oxford 
tJaimsitj Magazine and Review,' of which 
only two numbers appeared (DeMmberl869 
ftBd Jftiiiiary 1870). On re-settling in Eng- 
land in 1876, he resolved to support himself 

%his pen. His first book was an e«SBV on 
ijaiolo^eal .^thelics' (1377), which he 
dedinted to Mr. Herbert Spencer and pub- 
liabedsthtsownrisk. The book did not seU, 
bat it won for the author some reputation, 
and introduced his name to the editors of 
mngannee and newspapers. He began to find 

■ nadymarket for bis wares— popular scien- 
tific Aftielce, always with an evolutionary 
moral— in the ■ Comhill,' the 'St. James a 
Oawtte,' and elsewhere. But such stray 
-woric did not yield a livelihood ; and Allen 

'a> glad to accept on engagement of 
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ihstou 
{q. T. Suppl.] in thecompilationof the'Im- 
parialGaxelleerof India.' 'I wrote,' he says, 
'with my own hand the grenler part of the 
BitJetea on the North-^'^eslern Provinces, 
tlut Punjab and Sind, in tboie twelve big 
volumes. For a short time he was on the 
Staff of the 'Daily News,' but nightwork did 
not anit bim, and he was one of the regular 
COBtributors to that brilliant but unsuccess- 
ful periodical, 'London' (187ft-9). During 
this period he published another essay on 
" Tho Colour Sense' (1879), which won "high 
Mpptoral from Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace ; 



three collections of popular scientific ai 
("Vignettes from Nature,' 1S81, 'The 
lutiouist at Large," 1881, and ' Colin Clout's 
Calendar,' 188S), the value and accuracy of 
which are attested by letters from Darwin 
and Husley; two series of botanical studies 
on flowers (' Colours of Flowers," 1882, and 
" Flowers and their Pedigrees,' 1883) ; and a. 
little monograph on ' Anglo-^xon Britain' 
(18K!). 

If tbe last-mentioned be excepted, all 
Allen's early publications from 1877 to 1883 
were in the field of science. I' n fortunately, 
he could not live by science alone. He has 
himself described how he became a novelist. 
His first essays in fiction were short stories, 
contributed to ' Belgravia' and other moga- 
lines under the pseudonym of J, Arbuthiiot 
Wilson, and collected under the title of 
' Strange Stories ' (1884). In the opinion of 
his friends he never wrote anything better 
than some of these psychological studies, 
notably 'The Reverend John Creedj'and 
'The Curate of Churnside," both of which 
appeared in the 'Comhill.' Hie first novel 
was ' Philistia,' which originally appeared as 
a serial in the 'Gentleman's BlagaEine," and 
was published in the then orthodox threo 
volumes in 1884, again under a pseudonym 
— 1 his time Cecil Power. This book b krgely 
autobiographical. Though it did not take 
with the public, the author received suffi- 
cient encouragement to go on. During tbe 
ne.it fifteen years he brought out more than 
thirty books of fiction, of which the only one 
that need be mentioned here ie ' The Woman 
who did' (1895). This is a rendmx-ifoman, 
written, as he said, * for the first time in my 
lifewhollyandsolely to satisfy my own taste 
and my own conscience.' The heroine is a 
woman with all the virtues who, out of 
regard to the dignity of her sex, refuses to 
submit to tbe legal tie of marriage. The 
disaatrouB consequences of such a scheme of 
life are developed by the author with re- 
morseless precision. He intended the book, 
in all eeriousneet, to be taken as a protest 
against the subjection of women, and he 
dedicated it to his wife, with whom he had 
passed 'my twenty happiestyears.' Thelncit 
of humour in it puzzled bis friends. Tho 

fublic read it eagerly, but were shocked. 
[e followed it up with another 'hill-lop' 
novel, 'The British Barbarians'(l896),wbich 
was an equally inconsequent satire on tha 
existing social system, and then quietly re- 
turned to the writing of commonplace fiction, 
some of which appeared under the t 
pseudonym of Olive Pratt Rayner. 

But Allen's iiitelloctual activity wat 
no means confined to novel writing. 
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contributed re^larlj to newspapers, maga- 
zines, and reviews, which contain some of 
his best work, often not reprinted. Of those 
that were republished in book form, the 
fullest light was thrown on the author's real 
views of life in * Fallingin Love, with other 
Essays on more exact Branches of Science' 
(1889),and*Po8tprandialPhilosophy*(1894). 
Twice he returned to the more abstruse 
science of his earlier days. In 1888 he brought 
out 'Force and Energy,' which embodies the 
results of his lonely reading and cogitations in 
Jamaica, where the first draft of it was pri- 
vately printed (187G). Physicists generally 
declined to discuss his novel theory of dyna- 
mics as being that of an amateur. Never- 
theless Allen persisted in it, and when the 
book passed into the remainder market in 
1894, he presented a copy to a friend with 
this inscription : * It contains my main con- 
tribution to human thought. And I desire 
here to state that, when you and I have 
passed away, I believe its doctrine will gra- 
dually be arrived at by other thinkers.' His 
other serious work was * The Evolution of 
the Idea of God' (1897), an inquiry into the 
origin of religions. This book is crowded 
with anthropological lore, and contains nume- 
rous brilliant aper^^f but it labours under 
the defect of attempting to explain every- 
thing by means of a single theory. In con- 
nection with this should be read an essay on 
the origin of tree worship that he prefixed 
to a verso translation of the * Attis' of Ca- 
tullus (1802). In 1894 he issued a volume 
of poems which he modestly entitled * The 
Lower Slopes' (1894). In technique they 
are tlie verses of a prose writer, though 
they reveal not a little of the heart of the 
aut^ior, and the ideals of his youth, when 
most of them were actually written. In the 
later years of his life Allen found a fresh 
interest in art, and particularly in Italian 
art. To art as a. handicraft he had always 
been attracted, as may be seen in his very 
first contribution to the * Cornhill' on * Carv- 
ing a Coco-nut.' The appreciation of paint- 
ing and architecture came later, as the re- 
sult of repeated visits to Italy. To his 
scientific mind they fell into their place as 
branches of human evolution. It is this 
unifying conception of art, as well as of his- 
tory, that inspires the series of guide-books 
which he wrote in his last years on Paris, 
Florence, Venice, and the cities of Belgium 
(1897, 1898). 

Grant Allen never enjoyed robust health. 
London was always distasteful to him. In 
1881 he settled at Dorking, where he de- 
lighted in botanical walks in the woods and 
sandy heathg ; but nearly every year he was 



compelled to winter in the south of Europe, 
usually at Antib^, though once or twice ne 
went as far as Algiers and Egypt. In 1892 
he bought a plot of fipround almost on the 
summit of Hind Head, and built himself a 
charming cottage which he called the Croft. 
Here he found that he could endure the 
severity of an English winter amid surround- 
ings wilder than at Dorkine, and with the 
society of a few congenial mends. Conti- 
nental trips he still made, chiefly to prepare 
his guide-books. His favourite holiday resort 
was on the Thames, near Marlow. Early in 
1899 he was seized with a mysterious illness, 
the real nature of which was not detected 
till after his death. After months of suffer- 
ing he died on 28 Oct. His body was cre- 
mated at Woking, the only ceremony being 
a memorial address by Mr. Frederic Ham- 
son. In 1873, j ust before starting for Jamaica, 
he married his second wife, Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Jerrard of Lyme Regis. 
She survives him, together with one son, the 
only issue of the marriage. 

[Grant Allen, a Memoir, by Edward Clodd, 
with portrait and bibliography, Loadon, 1900.] 

J S C 

ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM ' (1824- 
1889), poet, was bom at Ballyshannon, Done- 
gal, on 19 March 1824. William Alling- 
ham, his father, who had formerly been a 
merchant, was at the time of his birth mana- 
ger of the local bank ; his mother, Elizabeth 
Crawford, was also a native of Ballyshan- 
non. The family, originally from Hamp- 
shire, had been settled in Ireland since tne 
time of Elizabeth. Allingham entered the 
bank with which his father was connected 
at the age of thirteen, and strove to perfect 
the scanty education he had receiv^ at a 
boarding-school by a vigorous course of self- 
improvement. At the age of twenty-two 
he received an appointment in the customs, 
successively exercised for several years at 
Donegal, Ballyshannon, and other towns in 
Ulster. He nevertheless paid almost annual 
visits to London, the first in 1843, about which 
time he contributed to Leigh Hunt's ' Jour- 
nal,' and in 1847 he made the personal ac- 
quaintance of Leigh Hunt, who treated him 
with great kindness, and introduced him to 
Carlyle and other men of letters. Through 
Coventry Patmore he became known to 
Tennyson, as well as to Rossetti and the 
pre-Raphaelite circle in general. The cor^ 
responaence of Tennyson and Patmore 
attests the high opinion which both enter- 
tained of the poetical promise of the young 
Irishman. His first volume, entitled simply 
< Poems ' (London, 1850, 12mo), published in 
1850,. witn a dedication to Leigh Hunt| 
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neyertheleAs soon withdrawn, and his next 
rentore, 'Day and Night Songs' (1854, Lon- 
don, 8to), though reproducing many of the 
early noems, was on a much more restricted 
scale. Its decided success justified the publi- 
cation of a second edition next year, with the 
addition of a new title-piece, ' The Music 
Master,' an idyllic poem which had appeared 
in the volume of 1850, but had undergone so 
much refashioning as to have become almost 
a new work. A second series of * Day and 
Night Songs' was also added. The volume 
was enriched by seven very beautiful wood- 
• cuts after designs by Arthur Hughes, as well 
as one by Millais and one by Rossetti, which 
rank among the finest examples of the work 
of these artists in book illustration. Alling- 
ham was at this time on very intimate terms 
with Rossetti, whose letters to him, the best 
that Rossetti ever wrote, were published by 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill in the < Atlantic Monthly ' 
for 1896. Allingham afterwards dedicated a 
volume of his collected works to the memory 
of Rossetti, 'whose friendship brightened 
many years of my life, and whom I never 
can forget.' Many of the poems in this col- 
lection obtained a wide circulation through 
Irish hawkers as broadside halfpenny ballads. 
On 18 June 1864 he obtained a pension of 60/. 
on the civil list, and this was augmented to 
100/. on 21 Jan. 1870. 

In 1863 Allingham was transferred from 
Bally shannon, where he had again officiated 
since 1 8o6, to the customs house at Ly mington. 
In the preceding year he had edited * Night- 
ingale Valley ' (reissued in 1871 as 'Choice 
Lyrics and short Poems; or, Nightingale 
\ alley '), a choice selection of English lyrics; 
in 1804 he edited * The Ballad Book' for the 
' Golden Treasury ' series, and in the same 
year appeared ' Laurence Bloomfiel J in Ire- 
land,' a poem of considerable length in the 
heroic couplet, evincing careful study of 
Goldsmith and Crabbe, and regarded by him- 
self as his most important work. It certainly 
was the most ambitious, and its want of suc- 
cess with the public can only be ascribed to 
the inherent aifficulty of the subject. The 
efforts of Laurence Bloomfield, a young Irish 
landlord returned to his patrimonial estate 
alter an English education and a long mi- 
nority to raise the society to which he comas 
to the level of the society he has left, form 
a curious counterpart to the author*s own 
efforts to exalt a theme, socially of deep 
interest, to the region of poetry. Neither 
Laurence Bloomfield nor Allingham is quite 
successful, but neither is entirely unsuccess- 
ful, and the attempt was worth making in 
both instances. The poem remains the 
epic of Irish philanthropic landlordism, and 



ita want of stirring interest is largely re- 
deemed by its wealth of admirable descrip- 
tion, both of man and nature. Turgeneff 
said, after reading it, * I never understood 
Ireland before.* Another reprint from 
' Eraser ' was the * Rambles of Patricius 
Walker,* lively accounts of pedestrian 
tours, which appeared in book form in 1873. 
In 1865 he published 'Fifty Modem 
Poems,* six of which had appeared in earlier 
collections. Tlie most important of the re- 
mainder are pieces of local or national in- 
terest. Except for * Sonps, Ballads, and 
Stories ' (1877), chiefly reprmts, and an occa- 
sional contribution to the * Athenneum,' he 
printed little more verse until the definitive 
collection of his poetical works in six volumes 
(1888-93); this edition included 'Thought 
and Word,' * An Evil May-Day : a religious 
poem ' which had previously appeared in a 
limited edition, and * Ashley Manor ' (an un- 
acted play), besides an entire volume of short 
aphoristic poems entitled * Blackberries,' 
which had been previouslv published in 
1884. ^ " ^ 

In 1870 Allingham retired from the civil 
service, and removed to London as sub- 
editor (under James Anthony Froude [q. v. 
Suppl.] of * Fraser's Magazine,' to which he 
haa long been a contributor. Four years 
later he succeeded Froude as editor, and on 
22 Aug. 1874 he married Miss Helen Pater- 
son (d. 1848), eldest child of Dr. Alexander 
Henry Paterson, known under her wedded 
name as a distinguished water-colour painter. 
Heconducted the magazine with much ability 
until the commencement, in 1879, of a new 
and shortlived series under the editorship of 
Principal TuUoch. His editorship was made 
memorable by the publication in the maga- 
zine of Carlyie's * Early Kings of Norway,' 
given to him as a mark of regard by Carlyle, 
whom he frequently visited, and of whose 
conversation he has preserved notes which 
it may be hoped will one day be published. 
After the termination of his connection with 
* Fraser,' he took up his residence, in 1881, at 
Witley, in Surrey, whence in 1888 he re- 
moved to Hampstead with a view to the 
education of his children. His health was 
already much impaired by the effects of a 
fall from horseback, and he died about a year 
after his settlement at Lyndhurst Road, 
Hampstead, on 18 Nov. 1889. His remains 
were cremated at Woking. 

Though not ranking among the foremost 
of his generation, Allingham, when at his 
best, is an excellent poet, simple, clear, and 
graceful, with a distinct though not ob- 
trusive individuality. His best work is 
concentrated in his * Day and Night Songs' 
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(1854), which, whether pathetic or sportive, 
whether expressing feeling or depicting 
scenery, whether upborne by simple melody 
or embodying truth in symbol, always fulfil 
the intention of the autnor and achieve the 
character of works of art. The employment 
of colloquial Irish without conventional 
hibernicisms was at the time a noteworthy 
novelty. * The Music Master' (1856^, though 
of no absorbing interest, is extremely pretty, 
and although 'Laurence Bloomfiela' will 
mainly survive as a social document, the 
reader for instruction's sake will often be de- 
lighted by the poet's graphic felicity. The 
rest of Allingham's poetical work is on a 
lower level; there is, nevertheless, much 
point in most of his aphorisms, though few 
may attain the absolute perfection which ab- 
solute isolation demands. 

Two portraits, one representing Ailing- 
ham in middle, the other in later life, are 
reproduced in the collected edition of his 
poems. 

A collection of prose works entitled * Varie- 
ties in Prose ' was posthumously published 
in three volumes in 1893. 

[Athenaeum, 23 Nov. 1889 ; Allingham's pre- 
faces to his pooms; Kossetti's letters to him, 
edited by Dr. Birkbeck HiU ; A. H. Miles's Poets 
and Poetry of the Century; private informa- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] R. G. 

ALLMAN, GEORGE JAMES (1812- 
1898), botanist and zoolofi^ist, bom at Cork 
in 1812, was eldest son of James Allman of 
Bandon, co. Cork. He was educated at 
the Belfast academical institution and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
B.A. 1839, M.B. 1843, and M.D. 1847. In 
1842 he became a member, and in 1844 a 
fellow, of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, and on 1 JTuly 1847 he was admitted 
to the ad eundem degree of M.D. at Oxford. 
Originally intended for the bar and then for 
medicine, he abandoned both in order to 
devote himself to the study of natural sci- 
ence, and especially of marine zoology, of 
which he was one of the early pioneers in 
England. His first scientific paper — on 
nolyzoa— appeared in 1843 ; it was followed 
Dy one on hydrozoa in 1844, and in the next 
thirty years Allman published over a hundred 
papers on these and similar subjects. In 
1844 he was appointed, in succession to his 
namesake, William Allman [q.v.], professor 
of botany in Dublin University. On 1 June 
1864 he was elected F.R.S., and in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of natural history, and kee^r of the 
natural history museum in the university of 
Edinburgh ; his inaugural lecture was pub- 
lished (Edinburgh, 1856;. 



Allman's reputation rests on his investi- 
ffations into tne classification and morpho- 
logy of the coelenterata and polyzoa. His 
< Monograph of the Freshwater Polyzoa ' 
was puhlished by the Ray Society in 1866, 
and m 1871-2 the same society published in 
two fine folios Allman's most important 
work, * A Monograph of the Gymnoblastic 
or Tubularian Hydroids.' The way for this 
had been prepared by the ' Monograph of the 
Naked-eyed Medusae,' published in 1849 by 
Edward Forbes [q. v.], and by the * Oceanic 
Hydrozoa ' of Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. 
Suppl.], published by the Koyal Society in 
1859. Six years later Allman was invited 
to report on the hydroids collected by L. F. 
de Pourtal^ on behalf of the United States 
government in the Gulf Stream ; Allman's 
report formed part ii. of the fifth volume of 
the * Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoolo^ at Harvard.' In 1883 he performed 
a similar service for the British government, 
contributing a report on hydroids to a series 
of Challenger reports edited by Sir Charles 
WyviUe Thomson [q. v.] Allman's report 
is part XX. of the seventh volume (1883). 
For his work on hydroids Allman received 
the Brisbane medal of the Royal Society of 
EdinbuiKh in 1877, the Cunninjgham medal 
of the Royal Irish Academy in 1878, and 
the gold medal of the Linnean Society in 
1896. 

Meanwhile, in ] 870, Allman retired from 
his professorship at Edinburgh, being pre- 
sented with a testimonial on 29 July. In 
1871 he was elected a member of the Athe- 
naeum Club by the committee. From 1855 
till the abolition of the board in 1881 he 
was one of the Scottish fishery commis- 
sioners, and in 1876 he was appointed a 
commissioner to inquire into the working of 
the queen's colleges in Ireland. He had 
always taken a keen interest in the popula- 
risation of science, and was one of the early 
promoters of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science ; he presided over 
the biological section in 1873, and over the 
united association when it met at Sheffield 
in 1879. He served on the council of the 
Royal Society from 1871 to 1873, and in 
1874 he succeeded George Bentham [q.v.] 
as president of the Linnean Society, to the 
' Journal ' of which he had contributed seve- 
ral papers, the most important being that 
on the freshwater medusa ; he relinquished 
the presidency in 1883, when he was suc- 
ceeded bySir John Lubbock (now Lord Ave- 
bury). He also acted for many years as 
examiner in natural history for the university 
of London, for the army, navy, and Indian, 
medical and civil services. 
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On liMTing Ediuburgh Allman had settled 
first U Werbridge ami then in close proxi- 
mity to Mr. Altrcd Kussel Wallace, at 
Ardmore, Parkotonc, Dorset. I!e died there 
on 24 Nov. 1898, and was buried on the 
3Xtth in Poole cemetery. Ui« wife, Hannah 
Iiouisa, ibird daughter of Samuel Shaen of 
Crix, near Colchester, Essex, by whom he 
h»d no iMue, predeceased liiin in 1890. 

Besides tbe works luentioiied abuvu and 
his numeroiu acientiHc pa^er?, of which a 
list i» given iik Ihe Hojal Society's Catalogue, 
.^tlman published a lecture entitled 'The 
Method and Aim of Natural History Studies' 
(Edinbui^, 1868, 8vo), and contributed to 
J. V. Canis's ' Icones ZootomicEc' (Eeipcig, 
lS57,fol.),nnd' An Appendix on the Vegeta- 
lion of the Riviera' to A. Barfly's ' Nice and 
Its Climate' (English transl. London, 1882, 
8to). In the last year of his Ufe he printed 
ft valtiin« of poems for private circulation, 

lAllmtLD'a Worka in Brit. Museum Library; 
Froc linnran Soc. lS9fi-S, p. 30; Lists of Fet- 
Iffwa of the Royiil Soc. ; Nature, lii. 202. 289 (by 
l>(otcMarQ. B. ni>««fl): Cat. Orad. Trin. Cull. 
Hublin; Foster*! Alumni Oian. 1711^1880; 
M«a of Iha Time. ISOS; Who's Who? 1S96; 
Tina. 28 Nor. 1898; Huxley's Life and Letter* 
of T. H. Huiley. 1900.] A. F. I'. 

ALLON, HENRY (1818-189'J). congre- 
gational divine, bom at Welton, near Hull, 
on 13 Oct. 1818, was tbe son of William 
Allon, a builder and estate steward. He 
was apprenticed as a builder at Beverley, 
wbere he joined tbe congregational church, 
■a<l began to preach at the age of seventeen. 
Hi« drrout character attracted the attention 
of Janes i^herman [q. v.}, and others, by 
wboee inllut^nce be waa received in 1839 as 
A Mudent at Cheihunt Collie, where he 
Mnilicd UieoloTy under John Harris (1802- 
18fiA) [q.v,] In 1844 he became assistant 
(O Tltmna* Lewis at Union Chapel, Isling- 
ton, ile was ordained on 12 June 1844, 
Mid his preaching at once created a re- 
nariuble intpression. His striking presence 
■d>t«d to the effect of bis delivary, while he 
«pWAled in his sermons to the intellect 
rauer than to the emotions of his hearers. 
On tlie death of Lewis on 20 Feb. 1862 
Allon became sole pastor of the church. In 
JSfll llnion Chapel was enlarged, and be- 
tween 1874 and 1B77 it was rebuilt. Allun 
did not, however, confine his labours to his 
congregation, but extended them to many 
diffennt fields of action. His services to 
Chesfaunt College were very ijireat. After 
Sharmsa's death in 1862 he 6tled the hono- 
t*rj office of secretary, and in 1864 he was 

3 pointed ministerial trustee, oa well as one 
tlta tnuteei of the counter of Iluntii^g- 



[ don's connection [see Hastihob, Selisa], 
I He also made extensive journeys through 
, the British Isles and the United States, I 
where in 1871 he received the honorarj"^ 
degree of D.D, from i'ale Universiti 
received a similar disiinction from S 
drewa in 1885. He was twice elected presi- 
dent of tbe Congregational Union — in 1804 
and in 188l^an unprecedented distinction. 
In literature Allon was equally active, 
while his services to non conformist music 
were of the Hrst importance. In 1863 he , 
compiled a 'Memoir of James Sherman* 
(London, 8vo[ 3rd edit, 18ftl). and in 1868, 
in conjutiction with Henry Robert Reynold* J 
[q. T. Suppl.], he undertook to edit tha] 
' British yuorterly Review,' tbe rapresi 
tative organ of the free churches [y--,— 
ViuoHis, Robert, 179o-1S68]. In 1877| 
he became sole editor, and continued in 
this position until tbe periodical was dis- 
continuedinlSSe. HisserviceB tobymnology 
were of great value. He edited the ' Con- 
gregational Psalmist'in 1858 in conjunction 
with Henry John Gauntlett rq.v,], and new 
editions appeared in 1868, 1875, and 1889. 
A second edition, a ' Chant Book,' was pub- 
lished in I860; a third eectiou, 'Anthems 
for Congregational Use,' in 1872, and a 
fourth, ' Tunes for Children's Worship,' in 
1879. Besides editing these musical worka 
he acted as editor to the 'New Congrega- 
tional Hymn-book,' published '-Supplemental 
Hymns for Public Worship' in 1868, 
'Hvmns for Children's Worship' in 1878, 
and the ' Congregational Psalmist Hymnal' 
in 1886. By these musical works, and by 
his lectures and writings, among which 
may be mentioned ' The Worship of the 
Church,' contributed to Henry Robert Rey- 
nolds's 'Eccleeia '(1870), Allon did much 
to improve the musical portion of noncon- 
formist worship. As a composer he is only 
represented by one hymn, 'Low in Thine 
agony,' written for Passionlide. 

Allon died at Canonbury on 16 April 
1892, and was buried in Abney Park ceme- 
terv on 21 April. A man of liberal thought 
and wide reading, many of his theological 
opinions were hardly in sympathy with those 
of his more conservative com temporaries, 
Bttch as John Campbi-U (1794-1867) [q.v.] 
They exposed him to animadversions, but no 
attack ever excited him to bitterness. In 
1848 he was married at Bluntisham, in 
Huntingdonshire, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Jowrph Goodman of Witton in that county. 
He left two sons and four daughters, A 
fund to establish a memorial to Allon wot 
closed in 1897. By its means the chapel of 
Cbeshunt College waa enlarged, a new 
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OTf(an provided, and an Allon scholarship \ 1841 he was one of the first to advocate and 
established. propose the establishment of a railway clear- 

Besides the works already mentioned, and ing-house system. On the amalgamation of 

'" ' ' " his company with the North Midland and 
Midland Coonties Railway on 1 Jan. 1844, 
Allport was not selected as manager of the 



numerous sermons and pamphlets, Allon 
was the author of: 1 . ' The ^ ision of God, 
and other Sermons/ London, 1876, 8vo ; drd 



edit. 1877. 2. 'The Indwelling of Christ, joint undertaking, but through the influence 




cal sketch. A number of A I Ion's letters to prospered under his six years' control, and 
Reynolds are printed in * Henry I^bert ' developed into the York, Newcastle, and 
Reynolds ; his Life and Letters,' edited by ' Berwick Railway. He was next chosen in 
his sisters in 1898. 1850 to manage the Manchester, Sheffield, 

Allon'8Son,HEXRTER8KiNEALLOX(18(U- and Lincolnshire, then little more than a 
1897), musical composer, bom in October branch of the London and North-Westem ; 
1864, was educatea at Amersham Hall and three years later, on 1 Oct. 1853, he 
School near Reading, at University College, | was appointed general manager of the Mid- 
London, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. ' land Kailwav. At this period the Midland 
lie studied music under NVilliam Henry Company only possessed five hundred miles 
Birch and Frederic Corder. Besides two of railroad, consisting of little more than an 
cantatas, * Annie of Lochroyan ' and * The agglomeration of local lines servinjf the 
Child of Elle,' and many songs, he published midland counties, and was in a position of 
several sonatas and other pieces for the dependence on the London and North- 
pianoforte, and the pianoforte and violin. Western. The extension of his railway 
His work showed originality and power. He , system and its conversion into a trunk line 
was one of the promoters of the ' New Musi- were the first great objects of the new 
cal Quarterly Review,' to which he fre- manager, and the policy of securing inde- 
quently contributed. He died in London pendent approach to the centres of popula- 
on 3 April 1897, and bequeathed his library tion was now inaugurated, and henceforth 
of musical works to the Union Society of consistently followed. In 1857 this work 
Cambridge University (information kindly began by the completion of the Midland 
given by Mr. L. T. Rowe). line from Leicester to Hitchin, which now, 

[Ilarwood'sUenry Allon, 1894 (with portrait); ' i"/^^^ ^^ Rugby, became the nearest point 
Memorials of Henry Allon (with portrait), 1892; ^f connection with London. In this same 
Congregational Year Book, 1893, pp. 202-6 7^^^ Allport was induced to accept the 
(with portrait); Historical Sketch, prefixed to position of managing director to Palmer's 
Sermons preached at the dedication of Union Shipbuilding Company at Jarrow, and re- 
Chapel, Islinpton. 1878; lUirrell's Memoirs of signed his olfice in the Midland on 26 May 
T. Lewis, 1853; Waddinpton's Congregational 1857, but was elected a director on 6 Oct, 
History, 1850-1880, pp. 426-46; Congregation 1857. Three years later it was, however, 
alist. May 1879 (with portrait); J. Guinness found to be to the interest of the Midland 
Rogers in Sunday Magazine, 1892, pp. 387-91.] to recall him to the post of general manager, 

E. I. C. I gjjjj ijjg services were almost immediately 

ALLPORT, Sir JAMES JOSEPH 



(1811-1892), railway manager, born at Bir- 
mingham on 27 Feb. 1811, was third son of 
William Allport (d, 1823) of Birmingham 
by Phoebe, daughter of Joseph Dickinson of 
Woodgreen, Staffordshire. Ilis father was a 



successfully emploved in opposing a proposed 
bill which would Lave enabled the London 
and North-Westem, the Great Northern, and 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Kail- 
wavs by far-reaching agreements seriously 
to handicap traffic on the Midland. In 1863 



manufacturer of small arms, and for a time '. the act of parliament was secured by means 



frime warden of the Birmingham Proof 
louse Company. James was educated in 
Bol^um, and at an early age, on the death 
of his father, assisted his mother in the conduct 
of her business. 

In 1839 he entered the service of the newly 
founded Birmingham and Derby Railway as 
chief clerk, and after filling the post of traffic 
manager was soon appointed manager of 
that railway. While in this employment in 



of which the company was enabled to reach 
Lancashire through the Derbyshire dales, and 
in the following year powers were g^ranted to 
lay down the line between Bedford and Lon- 
don. Not satisfied with this rapid extension, 
Allport in 1866 was mainly responsible for 
the introduction of the bill into parliament 
authorising the creation of the Settle and 
Carlisle line. Great perseverance and de- 
termination on the part of the manage 
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were necessary alter the railway panic in 
1806 to maintain the company's resolve to 
establish an independent route to the north. 
The difficulties and expense of the enter- 
prise were immense, and its construction 
gave AUport more anxiety than any other 
railway work he had ever undertaken (J^atl- 
wajf News, 1892, p. 685). The line was 
not completed for passexiger traffic to Carlisle 
before 1876. The St. Pancras terminus of 
the Midland Bailway had been opened on 
1 Oct. 1868. By the securing of a London 
terminnsy and the creation of a new and 
independent route to Scotland, Allport's 
main purpose was accomplished, and the 
Midland line was established as one of the 
great railway systems of the country. 

The development of the coalfields in mid- 
England by means of his line was an object 
always kept in view by the general manager, 
and eventually successfully accomplished. 
The process, however, led in 1871 to a severe 
coal-rate struggle with the Great Northern 
Railway, in which Ailport*s action in sud- 
denly withdrawing through rates to all 
parts of the Great Northern system, besides 
being unsuccessful, proved subsequently 
somewhat prejudicial to the interests of his 
company. Competition with the Great 
Northern was one of the chief reasons which 
in the first instance caused the Midland 
board to decide on running third-class car- 
riages on all trains on and after 1 April 
1872. But Allport was a firm believer from 
the first in the eventual success of a course 
regarded at the time by most railwav 
managers as revolutionary, and in after-liu) 
looked back on the improvement of the 
third-class passenger's lot as one of the 
most satisfactory episodes in his career 
(WiLUAMS, The Midland Railway, p. 280). 
The abolition of the second class on the 
Midland system from 1 Jan. 1875 was a 
further development of the same policy ; but 
the change, though now followed on other 
lines, was not at first approved by public 
opinion. 

t Allport retired from his post as general 
manager on 17 Feb. 1880, when ne was 
presented with 10,000/. by the shareholders, 
. and elected as a director of the company. 
In 1884 he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and in 1886 was created a member ot 
the royal commission to report upon the 
state of railways in Ireland. He was a direc- 
tor of several important industrial under- 
takings. After his retirement he inspected 
the New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio rail- 
way system on behalf of the bondholders, 
and exposed its mismanagement. He died 
<m 25 April 1802| and was buried in Belper 



cemetery, Derby, on 29 April. He married 
in 1832 Ann (d. 1886), daughter of John 
Gold of Birmingham, by whom he left two 
sons and three daughters. 

[TimeP, 29 April 1892 ; Railway News, April 
1892 ; Acworth's Railways of England, ed. 
1900, pp. 31, 65, 206; Burke's Landed Gentry, 
1886; Williams's History of Midland Railway ; 
and information kindly conveyed by the secretury 
of the Midland Railway Company.] W. C-e. 

ALTHAUS, JULIUS (1833-1900), phy- 
sician, bom in Lippe-Detmold, Germany, on 
31 March 1833, was the fourth and youngest 
son of Friedrich Althaus and Julie Draescke. 
His father was general superintendent of 
Lippe-Detmold, a protestant dignity equal to 
the Anglican rural dean ; his mother was a 
daughter of the last protestant bishop of 
Magdeburg. He received his classical educa- 
tion at the university of Bonn, and began his 
medical studies at Gottingen in 1851. He pro- 
ceeded thence to Heidelberg and graduated 
M.D. at Berlin in 1855, with a thesis 'de 
Pneumothorace.' He then proceeded to Sicily 
with Professor JohannesMueller (1801-1 a58), 
and thence to Paris, where he worked under 
Professor Jean Martin Charcot (1825-1898). 
Althaus afterwards settled in London, when 
Robert Bentley Todd [q. v.] gave him oppor- 
tunities of undertaking the electrical treat- 
ment of patients at King's College Hospital. 
In 1866 he was mainly instrumental in found- 
ing the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis 
in Regent's Park, to which he was attached 
as physician until his resignation in 1894, 
when he was appointed to the honorary office 
of consulting physician. He was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London in 1860. At the time of his death 
he was a corresponding fellow of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and he had re- 
ceived the insignia of the order of the crown 
of Italy. He died in London on 1 1 June 1900, 
and was buried at Woking. Althaus married, 
in June 1859, Anna Wilhelmina Pelzer, and 
had three children — two sons and a daughter, 
of whom the latter survives him. 

Althaus was a man of very varied attain- 
ments, with great musical gifts. He was 
greatly interested in the therapeutic effects 
of electricity. He published : 1. * A Treatise on 
Medical Electricitv,* London, 1859, 8vo; 3rd 
edit. 1873. 2. ' The Spas of Euroj)e,* Lon- 
don, 1862, 8vo. 3 * On Paralysis, Neuralgia, 
and other Affections of the Nervous System, 
and their successful Treatment by Galvanism 
and Faradisation,' London, 1864, 12mo. 4. 
' On Sclerosis of the Spinal Cord,' London, 
1885, 8vo ; translated into German, Leipzig, 
1884, and into French by J. Morin, with a 
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preface by Prof. Charcot, Paris, 1886, 8vo. 
5. * Influenza : its Pathology, Symptoms, 
Complications, and Sequels/ 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1892, 12mo. 6. * On Failure of Brain 
Power : its Nature and Treatment/ 4th edit. 
London, 1894, 12mo. 

[Dr. Pagel's Biographisches Lexicon, 1900; 
obituary notices in the Lancet and British 
Medical Joumnl, vol. i. 1900; Times, 13 Jnne 
1900; pnvate information.] D'A. P. 

AMOS, SHELDON (1835-1886), jurist, 
fourth son of Andrew Amos [q. v.], by Mar- 
garet, daughter of William Lax [q.v.J,bom 
in 1835, was an alumnus of Clare College, 
Cambridge, in which university he graau- 
ated B.A. in 1859 (senior optime in mathe- 
matics, second class in classics), having in 
the preceding year taken the members* prize 
for Latin prose. He was admitted on 2 
June 1859 member of the Inner Temple, 
where he was called to the bar on 11 June 
1862. The honours which he had taken in 
the previous examination did not bring 
briefs to his chambers, but procured him a 
readership at the Temple, which he held 
until his election in 1809 to the chair of 
jurisprudence in University College. In 
1872 he was elected reader under the Coun- 
cil of Legal Education, and examiner in 
Constitutional Law and History to the Uni- 
versity of London. He vacated the reader- 
ship in 1875, the examinership in 1877, and 
the chair of jurisprudence in 1879. His 
health was tnen gravely impaired, and a 
voyage to the South Seas failed to restore 
it; nor did he find colonial society congenial, 
and after a short residence at Sydney he 
settled in Egypt, practising as an advocate 
in the law courts and devoting his leisure 
time to the study of the complicated social 
and political problems which were then 
pressmg for solution. He was resident at 
Alexandria on the eve of the British occu- 
pation, and suffered the loss of his library 
by the bombardment (July 1882). On the 
subsequent reorganisation of the Egyptian 
judicature he was appointed judge oi the 
court of appeal (native tribunals). The 
duties of the office proved exceptionally 
onerous to one who, though an accomplished 
jurist, was without experience of adminis- 
tration. Amos's health proved unequal to 
the strain. A furlough m England in the 
autumn of 1885 failed to restore his powers, 
and on bis return to Egypt he died suddenly, 
3 Jan. 1886, at his residence at Ramleh, 
near Alexandria. 

Amos married in 1870 Sarah Maclardie, 
daughter of Thomaa Perceval Bunting, of 
Manchesteri by whom be left issue* 



In early life Amos was a fireqaent con- 
tributor to the ' Westminster Review,' and 
well known as an earnest advocate of the 
higher education and political emancipation 
of women, and as a leader in the crusade 
against the Contagious Diseases Acts, He 
was a friend and admirer of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, with whom he was asso- 
ciated as a lecturer at the Working Men's 
College, in Great Ormond Street, London. 
He was widely read in theology and philo- 
sophy, and found Coleridge and Comte 
equallv congenial. He never attempted 
any formal exposition of his philosophi- 
cal position, and is understooa to have 
remained a devout and essentially ortho- 
dox churchman. As a thinker he is best 
known by his 'Systematic View of the 
Science of Jurisprudence,' London, 1872, 
8vo, and his 'Science of Law,' 1874, and 
'Science of Politics,' 1883 (International 
Scientific Series). These works, however, 
have less of the method than of the termi- 
nology of science, are suggestive rather than 
aiumUtiye, and are mamsd by irrelevant 
detail and rhetorical rhapsody. Amos is seen 
to better advantage in his less ambitious 
' Lectures on International Law,' London, 
1873, 8vo, his scholarly edition of Manning's 
' Commentaries on the Law of Nations,' 
London, 1876, 8vo (cf. Mannino, William 
OKE),and his misnamed ' Political and Legal 
Remedies for War,' London, 1880, 8vo, 
which, by the suppression of a few visionary 
passages, might be readily reduced to a 
sober treatise on the rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals. Other works by 
Amos are : 1. ' An English Code : its Diffi- 
culties and the Modes of overcoming them : 
a Practical Application of the Science of 
Jurisprudence, London, 1873, 8vo. 2. * Fifty 
Years of the English Constitution, 1830-80,' 
London, 1880, 8vo. 3. * Primer of the Eng- 
lish Constitution and Government,' London, 
fourth edition, 1883, 8vo. 4. ' History and 
Principles of the Civil Law of Rome as aid 
to the study of scientific and comparative 
Jurisprudence,' London, 1883, 8vo. He 
was also author of the following pamphlets : 
1. ' Capital Punishment in England viewed 
as operating in the Present Day,' London, 
1864, 8vo. 2. ' Codification in England and 
the State of New York,' London, 1807, 8vo. 

3. ' Modem Theories of Church and State : 
a Political Panorama,' London, 1869, 8vo. 

4. ' Difference of Sex as a Topic of Juris- 
nrudence and Legislation,' London, 1870, 
bvo. 6. 'The Present State of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Controversy,' London, 1870, 
ovo. 6. ' A Lecture on the best Modes of 
studying Jurisprudence/ London, 1870. Sto 
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7. 'The Policy of the Contagious Diseases 
AetB of 1866 and 1869, tested hj the Prin- 
ei^ of Ethical and Political Science/ Lon- 
don, 1870, 8to. 8. 'The Existing Laws of 
Demorara for the Relation of Coolie Im- 
laigiation/ London, 1871, 8vo. 0. *A Con- 
dae Statement of some of the Objections to 
the Contagious Diseases Acts of 1864, 1866, 
ud 18e9,nLondon, 1876, 8vo. 10. * The Pur- 
chase of the Sues Canal Shares and Inter- 
nitional Law,' London, 1876, 8vo. 11. 'A 
Comparative Survey of the Laws in force 
for toe IVohibition, Regulation, and Licens- 
ing of Vice in England and other Countries,' 
liMidon, 1877, 8vo. 

[Fosters Men at the Bar ; Grad. Cant. 1800- 
1884 ; Law List, 1863 ; Times, 4 Jan. 1886 ; Law 
Times, 9 Jan. 1886; Law Joum. 9 Jan. 1886 ; 
Solicitors' Joum. 28 Jan. 1886 ; Law Mag. and 
fieT. iiL 691 ; Saturday Rev. zxxiv. 65 ; Athe- 
nenm, 1872 i. 657, 1873 i. 245, 1874 ii. 
S42, 1880 i. 180, 595, 1883 i. 271 ; Academy, 
1883, i. 234 ; Remembrances of Sheldon Amos 
(privately printed, Leeds, 1889).] J. M. R. 

ANDERDON, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1816-1890), Jesuit, bom in New Street, 
Sprinff Gardens, London, on 26 Dec. 1816, 
was the eldest son of John Laircount An- 
derdon [q. v.] When about fifteen years 
of age he began to attend the classes at 
King's College, London. He matriculated 
on 16 Dec. 183(5 at Balliol Collefire, Oxford 
— the college at which his uncle, Henry 
Edward rafterwards cardinal) Manning, had 
graduatea five years earlier. Before long 
he gained a scholarship at University Ool- 
lege,and he graduated B.A. in 1839 (second 
class in classics), and M.A. in 1842. Taking 
orders, he became curate first at Withy am, 
Kent, and afterwards at Reifpite. In 1846 
he was presented to the vicarage of St. 
Margarets with Knighton, Leicester, but 
he resigned that living in 1850, and on 
23 Nov. in the same year he was received 
into the Roman catholic church at Paris by 
P^re de Ravignan in the chapel of Notre- 
Dame de Sion (Gokdon, Les It/centes Con- 
Teraans de rAngleterre, 1851, p. 103). After 

going through a course of theology at Rome, 
e was ordained priest at Oscott by Bishop 
Ullathome in 18o3. Subsequently he de- 
livered lectures on elocution and rhetoric 
at Ushaw. 

His sermons drew lar^e congregations 
-when he accepted the chaplaincy of the 
Catholic Universitv in Dublin under the 
rectorship of Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) New- 
man. He held office in that institution from 
1856 to 1863. He also took part in found- 
ing a Franciscan convent at Drumshanbo. 



In 1863 he came to London to take the post 
of secretary to his uncle Manning, who had 
just ascended the archiepiscopal throne of 
Westminster. Afterwards he spent two years 
in a mission to America, returning to this 
country in 1870. He received the degree of 
D.D. from Rome in 1869. 

Having resolved to join the Society of 
Jesus he entered the novitiate at Roehamp- 
ton in June 1872, and took the first vows in 
1874. His missionary career as a Jesuit 
began at the church of St. Aloysius, Oxford ; 
he spent a year at Bournemouth, and another 
year at Stony hurst as prefect of philosophers ; 
and for many years he was engaged in giving 
missions and retreats in various parts of the 
country. He afterwards taught elocution 
to the novices at Manresa House, Roehamp- 
ton, where he died on 28 July 1890. 

His works are: 1. 'A Letter to the 
Parishioners of St. Margaret's, Leicester,' 
London, 1851, 8vo, explaining his reasons 
for joining the communion of the church of 
Rome ; this letter elicited several replies. 
2. *Two Lectures on the Catacombs of 
Rome/ London, 1852, 8vo. 3. * Antoine de 
Bonneval : a Story of the Fronde * (anon.), 
London [1857], 8vo. 4. *The Adventures 
of Owen Evans, Esq., Surgeon's Mate, left 
ashore in 1739 on a Desolate Island' (anon.), 
Dublin, 1863, 8vo; commonly known as 
•The Catholic Crusoe.' 5. 'Afternoons with 
the Saints,' 1863. 6. ' In the Snow : Tales 
of Mount St. Bernard,' London, 1868, 8vo. 
7. * The Seven Ages of Clarewell : the His- 
tory of a Spot of Ground,' London, 1868, 
8vo. 8. *The Christian ^Esop: Ancient 
Fables teaching Eternal Truths,' London, 
1871, 8vo. 9. 'Is Ritualism Honest?' 1877. 
10. *To Rome and Back: Fly-leaves from 
a Flying Tour,' London, 1877, 8vo. 11. 
*Bracton: a Tale of 1812,' London, 1882, 
8vo. 12. 'Fasti Apostolici: a Chronology 
of the Years between the Ascension of our 
Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and 
Paul,' London, 1882, 8vo ; second thousand 
enlarged, 1884. 13. 'Evenings with the 
Saints,' London, 1883, 8vo. 14. 'Luther 
at Table,' London, 1883, 8vo. 15. ' Luther's 
Words and the Word of God,' London, 1883, 
8vo. ] 6. ' What sort of Man was Martin 
Luther? a Word or Two on his Fourth 
Centenary,' London, 1 883,8 vo. 17. 'Britain's 
Early Faith,* London, 1888, 8vo. He also 
published various controversial pamphlets 
and articles in the ' Dublin Review,' the 
* Month,' and the * Weekly Register.' 

[Browne's Annals of the Tractarian Move- 
ment, pp. 175, 213; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1716-1886 ; Men of the Time, 11th edit.; Merry 
England, xvi. 1-25, 110-31 (with portrait); 
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Purceirs Life of Manning, 3rd edit. ii. 767; 
Times, 30 July 1890 ; Weekly Register, 2 Aug. 
1890, p. 145.] T. C. 

ANDERSON, JAMES ROBERTSON 
(181 1-1896), actor, was bom in Glasgow on 
8 May 1811, and played first at Edinburgh 
under William Ilenry Murray [a. v.], then 
on the Nottingham circuit, ana at New- 
castle-on-Tvne, From 1834 to 1836 he was 
manager 01 the Leicester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham theatres. His first appearance 
in London was made with Macready on 
30 Sept. 1837 at Covent Garden as Florizel 
in the < Winter's Tale/ On 23 May 1838 
he was the first Sir Valentine de Grey in 
Knowles's ' Woman's Wit,' and on 7 March 
1839 the first Mauprat in * Richelieu.' At 
Covent Garden he was Biron in ' Love's 
Labour's Lost,' and Romeo, and was the 
first Fernando in Knowles's * John of I^o- 
cida,' and Charles Courtly in * London As- 
surance.' At Drury Lane he was the first 
Basil Firebrace in Jerrold's * Prisoners of 
War,' Titus Quintus Fulvius in Gerald 
Griffin's * Gisippus,' Earl Mertoun in Brown- 
ing's * Blot in the 'Scutcheon,' and Wilton 
in Knowles's * Secret arv.' He was also seen 
as Othello, Orlando, Captam Absolute, Harry 
Domton, Faulconbridge, and Posthumus, 
to which parts at Covent Garden he added 
lago, Cassio, and others. He then in 1846-8 
visited America. On 26 Dec. 1849 he opened, 
as manager, Drury Lane with the * Merchant 
of Venice.' Among tlie pieces he produced 
were the ' Elder Brother of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Schiller's * Fiesco,' * Azael the Pro- 
digal,' Boucicault's * Queen of Spades,' and 
Mrs. Lovell's * Ingomar,' in which he played 
the title-r61e. In 1851 he was Captain Sidney 
Courtown in Sullivan's * Old Love and the 
New,' and the same vear, with a loss of over 
9,000/., he retired from management. In 
1853, 1855, 1856, and 1858 America was re- 
visited. He was seen in 1855 at Drury Lane 
as Rob Roy. In 1863 he joined Richard 
Shepherd as manager of the Surrey, and, be- 
fore the house was burned, produced his own 
?lay, the * Scottish Chief,' and the * Second 
'art of King Ilenrv VI,' in which he doubled 
the parts of the Dulie of York and Jack Cade. 
For his benefit in 1865 at Drury Lane, he was 
Antony in * Julius Coesar.' After visiting 
Australia in 1867 he reappeared on 26 Sept. 
1874 at Drurjr Lane as Richard I in Halli- 
day's adaptation of the' Talisman,' and played 
Antony in * Antony and Cleopatra.' He was 
also seen at the Strand and at many east- 
end and country theatres. Besides the ' Scot- 
tish Chief he wrote other dramas, of which 
Cloud and Sunshine' was produced. On 



16 Dec. 1876 at Drury Lane he was Mercutio, 
and on 1 Nov. 1884 at the Lyceum Tybalt. 
At the outset Anderson, who had a fine 
figure and a superb voice, won general accep- 
tance. Macready, chary of eulogy to any 
possible rival, praised him, and Westland 
Marston held his Uiric in ' W^emer ' equal 
to W^allack's. His voice he spoiled and wore 
out. In his later years he acted little. He 
was a familiar figure at the Garrick Club, 
Where he was reticent but always welcome. 
Returning thence one evening in February 
1895 to his rooms in the Bedford Hotel, 
Covent Garden, a hundred or two yards off, 
he was garrotted and robbed. From the 
efiects of the injuries he never recovered, and 
he died at the Bedford Hotel on 3 March 
1895. He was buried at Kensal Green. 

[Personal knowledge ; Pascoe's Dramatic List; 
Pollock's Macready ; Scott and Howard's Blan- 
chard; Marston's KecoUections of our recent 
Actors ; Athenaeum, 9 March 1895 ; Era Alma- 
nack.] J. K. 

ANDERSON, JOHN (1833-1900), natu- 
ralist, second son of Thomas Anderson, secre- 
tary of the National Bank of Scotland, was 
born at Edinburgh on 4 Oct. 1833. After 
passing his school davs at the George Square 
Academy and the Hill Street Institution, 
Edinburgh, he received a junior appointment 
in the Bank of Scotland, which was soon 
abandoned for the medical course in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Anderson was a pupil 
of John Goodsir[q.v.], from whom he received 
his anatomical training ; he graduated M.D. 
in 1862, and received the gold medal of the 
university of Edinburgh for zoology. At 
this period he was associated with others in 
the foundation of the Royal Physical Society, 
which rose from the ashes of the W^emerian 
Society in the same city. Anderson was 
one of the early jresidenta of this society. 
Soon after graduating he was appointed to 
the chair of natural history in the Free 
Church College at Edinburgh, previously 
held by Dr. John Fleming (1785-1857) [q.v.] 
This office he held for about two years. In 
1864 he proceeded to India, and the newly 
established Indian museum at Calcutta was 
in 1865 placed under his charge. The 
museum at Calcutta was built by the go- 
vernment for the housing of the collections 
amassed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
who were unable to continue to store upon 
their own premises the rapidly growing 
material. The rich collections, both zoo- 
logical and ethnological, were therefore 
handed over to the government of India. 
Anderson was the firot superintendent of 
that collection under the new r6gime, but his 
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office was at first entitled that of curator. 
Hie duties of the head of this museum were 
Taried by three scientific expeditionsi ^ to 
which Anderson was attached as naturalist. 
The first of these was imdertaken under the 
command of Colonel ^ir) Edward Bosc 
Sladen j|q. r.] in 1867. The members of the 
expedition proceeded to Upper Burmah, and 
soceeaded in getting as lar as Momein in 
Yunnan. A second expedition in 1875-6 in 
the same direction, uxider the command of 
G61onel Horace Browne, was not so success- 
ful, owing to the treachery of the Chinese; 
Augustus Baymond Margary fq. v.], who 
travelled in front of the rest of the members 
of the expedition, was murdered, and in con- 
sequence the expedition, which had not 
proceeded iar beyond the Burmese frontier, 
was compelled to return. The information 
amassed during these two journeys was very 
considerable, and formed the basis of two 
large quarto volumes written by Anderson, 
and published in 1878-9. A third expedi- 
tion was made by Anderson to the Mergui 
archipelago in 1881-2, and was productive of 
much new information in marine zoology, as 
well as of facts concerning the Selungs, a 
tribe inhabiting some of the islands of the 
archipelago. His account of the results of 
this expMition was published in vols. xxi. 
and xxu. of the Linnean Society's 'Journal' 
(1889); as a further result of this mission 
Anderson published in 1890 ' English Inter- 
course with Siam in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury ' (Triibner's Oriental Series). The large 
amount of scientific work published by 
Anderson led to his election in 1879 as a fel- 
low of the Roval Society. He was created an 
honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1885, and 
he was also a fellow of the Linnean Society 
and of the Society of Antiquaries. During 
the last years of his tenure of the office of 
superintendent of the Calcutta museum, he 
was also professor of comparative anatomy 
at the meaical school of Calcutta. In 188o 
he resigned his posts at Calcutta, and re- 
turned to London, where he devoted much 
of his attention to the Zoological Society of 
London, attending the scientific meetings 
and serving on the council and as vice- 
president. Anderson's last important under- 
taking was a volume upon the reptiles of 
Egypt, which was intended to be toUowed 
by a complete account of the zoology of 
that part of Africa. lie died at Matlock 
on 15 Aug. 1900. Anderson married Grace, 
daughter of Patrick Hunter Thorns. 

Anderson's scientific work was partly 
xoological and partly ethnological. ^ His 
early training as an anatomist led him to 
treat xoology from the anatomical standpoint, 



and to dwell upon internal structure as well 
as external form in describing new forms of 
life. The vertebrata claimed his attention 
almost exclusively; and among the verte- 
brata his principal additions to knowledge 
concern the mammalia. The Yunnan expe- 
ditions allowed him to investigate the 
structure of that remarkable, nearly blind, 
fiuviatile dolphin of the muddy rivers of 
India, the platanista; his account is the 
principal source of information respecting 
this long-snouted whale. A small, partly 
freshwater and partly marine, dolphin 
named, on account of its likeness to the 
savage killer (orca), orcella, was described 
by Anderson for the first time in the same 
work, which contains abundant observations 
upon many other creatures. A memoir in 
tne ' Transactions of the Zoological Society ' 
(1872, p. 683) upon the hedgehog-like ani- 
mal hylomys is another of his more impor- 
tant contributions to zoology. A variety of 
notes upon apes, reptiles, and birds, largely 
contributed to the Zoological Society of 
London, ofier a considerable mass of new 
facts of importance ; they not only add to 
our knowleage of structure, but also throw 
new light on problems of the geographical 
distribution of animals. The ethnological 
work of Anderson is mainly his account of 
the Selungs already referred to. 

His principal works other than contribu- 
tions to the * Transactions ' and * Proceedings * 
of various learned societies are : 1 . * Mandalay 
to Momein,' 1876. 2. 'Anatomical and Zoo- 
logical Researches, comprising an Account of 
the Zoological Results of the two Expeditions 
to Western Yunnan in 1 868 and 1875, and a 
Monograph of the two Cetacean Genera, 
Platanista and Orcella,' 1878-9. 3. * Cata- 
logue of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, 
1881, pt. i. 4. * Catalogue of Archaiological 
Collections in the Indian Museum,' 1883, 
pts. i. and ii. 5. * Contributions to the Fauna 
of Mergui and its Archipelago,' 1889. (This 
work is s reprint from the * Journal of the 
Linnean Society,' and contains the contri- 
butions of several specialists.) 6. ' English 
Intercourse with Siam,' 1889. 7. ' A Contri- 
bution to the Herpetology of Arabia,' 1898. 

[Anderson's Works; Koyal Society's Cat. of 
Scientific Papers; Nature, 27 Sept. 1900; Times, 
17 Aug. 1900; Men of the Time, od. 1895.] 

F. E. B. 

ANDERSON, Sir WILLIAM (1835- 
1898), director-general of ordnance, born in 
St. Petersburg on 6 Jan. 1835, was the fourth 
son of John Anderson, a member of the firm 
of Matthews, Anderson, & Co., bankers and 
merchants of St. Petersburg, by his wife 
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Frances, daughter of Dr. Simpson. He was 
educated at the St. Petersburg high com- 
mercial school, of which he became head. 
He carried off the silver medal, and although 
an English subject received the freedom of 
the city in consideration of his attainments. 
When he left Russia in 1849 he was pro- 
ficient in English, Russian, German, and 
French. In 1849 he became a student in 
the Applied Sciences department at King*s 
College, London, and on leaving became an 
associate. He next served a pupilage at 
the works of (Sir) William Fairbaim [a. v.] 
in Manchester, where he remained tnree 
years. In 1865 he joined the firm of Court- 
ney, Stephens, & Co., of the Blackball Place 
Ironworks, Dublin. There he did much 
general engineering work. He also de- 
signed several cranes, and was the first 
to adopt the braced web in bent cranes 
(Stonet, Theory of Strains, 1873, p. 133). 
In 1863 he became president of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers of Ireland. In 
1864 he joined the firm of Easton & Amos 
of the Grove, Southwark, and went to live 
at Erith, where the firm had decided to 
erect new works. He became a partner, 
and eventually head, of the firm which at a 
later date was styled Easton & Anderson. 
At Erith he had the chief responsibility in 
designing and laying out the works. Part 
of the business of the firm at that time was 
the construction of pumping machinery. 
Anderson materially improved the pattern 
of centrifugal pump devised by John George 
Appold [q. V.J In 1870 he proceeded to 
Egypt to erect three sugar mills for the 
Khedive Ismail, which he had assisted to 
design. In 1872 he presented to the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers an account of the 
sugar factory at Aba-el- Wakf {Minutes of 
Proceedings f 1872-3, xxxv. 37-70), for which 
he received a Watt medal and a Telford 
premium. Anderson next turned his at- 
tention to gun mountings of the Moncrieff 
type, and designed several for the British 
government, which were made at the Erith 
works. In 1876 he designed twin Mon- 
crieff turret mountings for 40-ton guns for 
the Russian admiralty, which were made at 
Erith and proved highly successful. Later 
he designed similar mountings for 50-ton 
guns for the same country, and about 1888 
he designed the mountings for Her Majesty's 
ship Rupert. About 1878-82 he was oc- 
cupied with large contracts which his firm 
had obtained for the waterworks of Antwerp 
and Seville. To render the waters of the 
river Nethe, which was little better than a 
sewer, available for drinking purposes, he 
invented, in conjunction with Sir Frederick 



Au^tus Abel, a revolving iron purifier, 
which proved perfectly effectual. He con- 
tributed a paper on the * Antwerp Water- 
works' to tne Institution of Civil Engineers 
(ib, Ixxii. 24-83), for which he received a 
Telford medal and premium. 

About 1888 Anaerson was asked by the 
explosives committee of the War Ofiice to 
design the machinery for the manufacture 
of the new smokeless explosive, cordite. He 
had hardly commenced this task when, on 
11 Aug. 1889, he was appointed director- 
general of the ordnance factories. The duties 
of this post prevented him from continuing 
his work in relation to the cordite machinery, 
which was committed to his eldest son. 
Anderson made many improvements in the 
details of the management of the arsenal, 
and introduced greater economy into its ad- 
ministration. 

He was elected a member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers on 12 Jan. 1869. In 
1886 he was elected a member of council, 
and in 1896 a vice-president. He was also 
a member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, of which he was president in 
1892 and 1893. In 1889 he was president 
of section G at the meeting of the British 
Association at Newcastle, and on that occa- 
sion he received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from Durham University. On 4 June 
1891 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. He was a vice-president of the 
Society of Arts, a member of the Royal 
Institution, of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
and of other societies. He was also a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the engineer and railway 
volunteer staff corps. In 1895 he was 
created C.B., and in 1897 K.C.B. 

Anderson died at Woolwich Arsenal on 
11 Dec. 1898. On 11 Nov. 1866 he married 
Emma Eliza, daughter of J. R. Brown of 
Knighton, Radnorshire. He left issue. 
Anderson contributed numerous papers to 
scientific institutions, and delivered many 
lectures on scientific subjects. His Howard 
Lectures on the ' Conversion of Heat into 
Work,' delivered before the Society of Arts 
in 1884 and 1885, were published in 1887 
in the * Specialist's Series.' A second edi- 
tion appeared in 1889. 

[Minutes of the Proc. of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1898-9, cxxxv. 820-6 ; Men of 
the Time, 1896.] E. L C. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM (1842-1900), 
professor of anatomy to the Royal Academy, 
was bom in London on 18 Dec. 1842, and 
educated at the City of London School. 
Upon leaving school he studied at the Lam- 
beth School of Art and obtained a medal 
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fer artistic anatomy. In 1864 he entered St. 
Thomas's Ho^ital, where he studied surgery 
imder Sir John Simon and Le Gros Clark. 
In sncceasive years he won the first coUe^ 
prize, the Physical Society's prize, and m 
1867 carried off the coveted Cheselden medal. 
He passed F.R.C.S. in 1869, and after a 
hoose-snrgeoncy at Derby returned to St. 
Thomas's on the opening of the new build- 
ings in 1871 as surncal registrar and assis- 
tant demonstrator of anatomy. He displayed 
m facnlty of illustrating his teaching of ana- 
tomy by drawing, which was the admira- 
tion of successive generations of students. 
In 1873 he was appointed professor of ana- 
tomy and suivery at the newly founded 
Imperial Naval Medical CoUe^ at Tokio 
«nd sailed with his newly married wife for 
Japan. There he lectured not only on 
anatomy and surgery, but also on physio- 
logy and medicine. At first he had the 
masiatanoe of an interpreter, but he rapidly 
acquired a working knowledge of the lan- 
goage, and soon gained the affection of his 
pupils. In 1880, after a gratifying audience 
with the emperor, he left Tokio to accept a 
position on the surgical staff at St. Thomas's, 
where he became senior lecturer on anatomy, 
while he examined in the same subject for 
the College of Surgeons and London Uni- 
versity. A stream of Japanese students 
flowed to St. Thomas's as a result of Ander- 
son's connection with the coll^^ at Tokio. 
In 1891 he was promoted from assistant to 
full surgeon to his hospital. 

While in Japan Anderson formed a 
superb collection of Japanese paintings and 
engravings, and upon his return he disposed 
of the bulk of it, forming what is regarded 
as historically the finest collection inLurope, 
to the British Museum. A selection of 
its treasures was exhibited in the White 
Room at the Museum between 1889 and 
1 892. Between 1882, when the transfer was 
made, and 1886 Anderson prepared his 
admirable 'Descriptive and Historical Ac- 
coant of a Collection of Japanese and Chinese 
Paintings in the British Museum ' (London, 
1886^, containing the most complete account 
whicn at present exists of the general his- 
tory of the subject. It was followed by his 
great work, * Pictorial Arts of Japan, with 
some Account of the Development of the 
allied Arts and a brief History and Criti- 
cism of Chinese Painting ' Tissued in port- 
folio form, 1886, 2 vols, witli platesV This 
was an expansion of ' A Sketch of tne His- 
tory of Japanese Pictorial Art,' published in 
the ' Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan' for 1878. Of the remainder of An- 
derson's collections many examples were 
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purchased by Ernest Abraham Hart [q. v. 
Suppl.l and have since been dispersed. In 
1885 Anderson had contributed the intro- 
ductory essay on the * Pictorial and Glyptic 
Arts of Japan' to Murray's handbook for 
that country ; in 1888 he issued * An Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Catalogue of Japanese 
and Chinese Engravings exhibited at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club,' and in 1895 he 
wrote a * Portfolio ' mon(^raph on * Japanese 
Wood Engravings: their History, Technique, 
and Characteristics.' Anderson was chair- 
man of the council of the Japan Society 
from its constitution in January 1892 until 
his death. In 1895 he was made a knight 
commander of the Japanese order of the 
Rising Sun. 

In January 1891 he was elected professor 
of anatomy at the Koyal Academy in 
the room of Professor Marshall, whose 
worthy successor he approved himself. His 
sudden death on 27 Oct. 1900 was due to a 
rupture of the cord of the mitral valve. He 
was twice married : first, in 1873, to Mar- 
met Hall, bv whom he left a son and a 
aaughter ; and, secondly, to Louisa, daughter 
of F. W. Tetley of Leeds, who survives him. 
Of high culture and distinguished appear- 
ance, Anderson's retiring nature alone pre- 
vented him from becoming a more prominent 
personality. Attractive portraits are given 
as frontispiece to * Transactions of the Japan 
Society' (vol. iv.), and in the 'Lancet' 
(10 Nov. 1900) and ' St. Thomas's Hospital 
Gazette ' (November 1900). 

Anderson wrote a paper, excellently 
illustrated, on * Art in relation to Medical 
Science' (* St. Thomas's Hospital Reporta,' 
vol. XV.), which is the best sketch on that 
subject accessible in English. In 1896 he 
published a small work on ' The Deformities 
of the Fingers and Toes,' and in the same 
year, in conjunction with Mr. Shattock, he 
wrote the section on * Malformations,' a 
laborious and recondite piece of work in the 
' Nomenclature of Diseases.' 

[Times, 29 Oct. 1900; Lancet, 10 Nov. 1900; 
St. Thomas's Hospital Gazette, November 1900; 
City of London School Mag. Nov. 1900 ; Ander- 
son's Works and printed Testimonials (1891) in 
British Museum Library; information kindly 
given by Mr. B. Phen^ Spiers and Mr. Arthur 
Diosy.] T. S. 

ANDREWS, THOMAS (18l3-188o^, 
professor of chemistry, bom on 19 Dec. 1 813, 
was son of Thomas John Andrews, a linen 
merchant of Belfast, hy his wife, Elizabeth 
Stevenson. He received his early education 
at the Belfast Academy and Academical 
Institution, and then spent a short time in 
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his father's office, which he left in 1828 for 
the umyersity of Glasgow, where he studied 
chemistry under Thomas Thomson (177S- 
1852) [q. v.l 

In 1830 he travelled to Paris, where he 
became acquainted with many of the leading 
French chemists, and spent a short time in 
the laboratory of Dumas. The following 
years were occupied in medical studies, first 
at Trinity College, Dublin, then at Belfast, 
and finally in Edinburgh, where in 1835 he 
received tne diploma of the Royal CoU^^of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, and graduated M.D. 
Declining the chairs of chemistry in the 
Hichmond and Park Street schools of medi- 
cine at Dublin, ho established himself in 
practice in Belfast, and was at the same time 
appointed to teach chemistry in the Koyal 
Belfast Academical Institution. During ten 
years he was occupied in this waj, and 
gradually became known to the scientific 
world as the author of valuable papers on 
subjects connected with voltaic action and 
heat of combination. 

In 1845 Andrews was appointed vice- 
president of the Northern College (now 
Queen's College, Belfast), and resigned ooth 
his teaching position and his private prac- 
tice. In 1849 came the opening of the 
Queen's Colleges, in the organisation of 
which Andrews had been engaged since 
1845, and he was then appointed to the 
professorship of chemistry in Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, a post which he only resigned 
in 1879. During the intervening period, 
while occupied with the affairs of his col- 
lege and the duties of his chair, he was con- 
stantlv engaged in scientific research, and 
published numerous valuable memoirs. 

After his resignation of the offices of vice- 
president and professor of chemistry in 
Queen's College, he lived in great retirement 
in Fort William Park, Belfast. He died on 
26 Nov. 1885, and was buried in the Borough 
cemetery, Belfast. 

In 1842 Andrews married Jane Hardie, 
daughter of Major Walker of the 42nd 
higluemders, by whom he had four daughters 
and two sons. 

Andrews was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 7 June 1849, and an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1870. The degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon him by the university of 
Edinburgh in 1871, by Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1873, and by the university of Glas- 
gow in 1877 ; while the degree of D.Sc. was 
conferred upon him in 1879 by the Queen's 
University of Ireland. He was president of 
the chemistry section of the British Asso- 
ciation at Belfast in 1852, and again at 



Edinburgh in 1871, and was president of the 
association at Glasgow in 1876. In 1880 he 
declined an offer of knighthood. Hia con- 
nection with Queen's College was comme- 
morated by the establishment after his death 
of an Andrews studentship, and his portrait 
was placed in the examination hall of the 
college. 

Andrews published no less than fifty-one 
scientific papers, the list of which is to be 
found in the 'Royal Society's Catalogue.' 
His most important researches were tnose 
dealing with neat of combination^ ozone, and 
the continuity of the gaseous and liquid 
states of matter. 

The researches on heat of combination, 
carried out from 1841 to 1869, dealt with a 

Seat variety of chemical reactions and ex- 
bited a degree of precision far in advance 
of that of previous workers in the same 
field, this bemg largely due to his improved 
experimental methods. The experiments on 
ozone, which were P&^ly carried out in 
conjunction with P. G. Tait, finally esta- 
blished the fact that this substance, which 
was discovered by Schonbein in 1840, is 
simply an allotropic form of oxygen, and is 
a perfectly definite substance, wmch can be 
prepared in a number of different ways. 
This work moreover laid the basis for future 
researches by which the exact relation of 
this remarkable gas to the simpler oxygen 
was finally ascertained. 

By far the most brilliant and far-reaching 
of Andrews's discoveries, however, was that 
of the existence of a critical temperature, 
above which a gas cannot be converted into 
a liquid by pressure, however great. The 
records of the behaviour of carbonic acid gas 
under varying temperatures and pressures, 
which were made by Andrews, have become 
classical, and have served as the foundation 
of all the more recent work on the relations 
of the gaseous and liquid states of matter. 
These researches moreover pointed out the 
fundamental condition for the liquefaction 
of all gases. This cannot be accomplished 
unless the temperature of the ^as is below 
the critical temperature, and it is by the re- 
cognition of this fact that later experi- 
menters have been able to bring about the 
reduction to the liquid state oi all known 
gases, a work which has only recently been 
completed by the liquefaction of hydrogen. 

Andrews is described by his biographers 
as personally a man of simple unpretending 
manner, thoroughly trustworthy and warm- 
hearted. In his laboratory he was distin- 
guished by great manipulative dexterity. He 
took a great interest in social questions, as is 
evidenced by a paper upon the temperance 
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contributed tn tbe social science 
in 186", Another evidence of tlie 
feeling was his devoted and ener^tic 
(IDS oa behalf of the poor during tbe 
bmiiie of 1847. In addition to his 
papere andaddreases Andrews pub- 
UKod two pamphlets: ' Studium Genfirale ' 
(1h67), which contains a strong argument 
•gaioH k proposal to seier the teaching 
intia lite examining university in Ireland; 
tad 'The Church in Ireland' (1869), a plea 
lafafoncof the proposed disestablishment, of 
Ihec^iuvli of Ireland and the equitable dis- 
tnbution for spiritual purposes of the church 
prupwrty among the Whole population of the 

fThe Scieo^fic Papen of the lale TbotnsB An- 
inm. wilh a llemoir by P. G, Tait and A. 
CniiD Brovn (ISHS); Roacos and SchDrlemmer's 
TiaatiMon Chemistr;, toI. i. ; Rosenberg's Ge- 
Khidlta der Fbysik; Sopp's Die Entwicke- 
Inag dsr Chemis in der neuereo ZeiL] 




ANO.AS. GEORGE FRENCH (1822- 
18)^ artist and loologist, born on 36 April 
1832 in the county of Durham, was th< 
ddest son of G«oi^e Fife Augos [q.T.], b] 
bis wii0, Itoaetta f>ench (d. 11 Jan. 1867) 
SotiH ycttn af^er hia birth his family re 
iDOTod lo Dftwlish in Devonshire, where he 
first collected seaside snecimens i 

irad a taste for couciiologj. I 
»ilQOat«d at Tavistock, and placed bf his 
father in business In London. Disliking 
iwreial pursuits, he resolved to travel 
Biul turn to account his natural taste for 
drswing. After visiting Malta and wander- 
ing tlirouKh Sicily in toe autumn of 1S41, 
lur published a description of his ioumey in 
iSii, dedicated to Queen Adelaide, and en- 
titled 'A Itamble in Malta and Sicily' 
(London, 4to>. The book was illustrated 
bom hia own sketohes. 

To perfect himself as a draughtsman, in 
1S4S, ne studied anatomical drawing in Lon- 
don, ftnd also learned the art of lithography. 
In September 1843 he went to South Aus- 
trklia, a colony of which bis father was one 
of tha founders. There he joined eeverni 
of (^) George Grey's expeditions, and made 
•kvtdies in water colours of the ecettery, 
KborigioMi and natural history of South 

AiMtralia. Proceeding to New Zealand, he 

mvellsd over eight hundred miles on foot papers,] 
ia tllfl wildest regions, and made sketches 
of llw country a« he journeyed. lletLrming 
to England, h^ publiehed his sketches in 
1M9 in two impenol folio volumes, entitled 
■ South Australia Illustrated'and'TheNew 
/.oolandHis Illustrated,* and also wrote an 
occouat of hia larels under tbe title ' Savage 



Life in Australia and New Zealand ' (Lon- 
don, 1S4T, 2 vols. 12mo}. He next spent 
years in South Africa, and published 
the result of hia labours in 1»49 in another 
imperial folio work, 'The Kaffirs lilus- 
trated.' Several of the original drawings 
have been purchased for the print-room of 
the British Museum. 

Soon afterwards Angas was appointed 
naturalist to the Turko-Pereian boundary 
commission, but after reaching Turkey he 
was invalided home. In 184(1 he returned 
to South Australia. When the 'gold fever' 
broke out in the following year, ho accom- 
panied one of the first parties to the Ophir 
diggings, and made many sketches, pub- 
lished in London as ' Views of the Gold 
Regions of Australia' (London, 1851, fol.) 
After visiting other difnings, Le settled at 
Sydney, where he obtained the post of director 
and secretary of the government museum. 
This appointment he held for more than 
seven years, returning to South Australia 
on hia retirement. Three years later ho 
went home to England with bis wife and 
family. In his later yettm he wrote tales of 
adventure and travel for various journals, 
besides a long series of articles on ' Commer- 
cial Natural History,' which appeared 



Colonies and India.' On 3May 1866 he 
was elected a fellow of the Linnean Society. 
He was also a fellow nf the Koyal Geogrsr 
phical Society and of the Zoological Society. 
lie died on 8 Oct. 1886. In 1S49 he mar- 
ried Alicia Mary Motan, by whom he had 
four daughters. 

Besides the works already mentioned he j 
published: 1. 'Polynesia; a Popular D»> 1 
Bcription . . . of the Islands of the Pacific,' I 
London, 1866, 8vo. 2. ' The Wreck of th» , 
Admella, and other Poems,' London, 1874, 
8vo. He illustrated Agricola's 'Descrip- 
tion of tbe BaroBsa Range' (1849), John 
McDouall Stuart's 'Explorations in Aua- 
tralia" (1864), and John Forrest's ' Explor 
lions in Australia' (18"i")). He also co 
tributed a number of papers onmolluscaai 
on several Australian mammalia to the 'Pro- * 
ceedingB of the Zoological Society.' 

[ProceediagB of the LinDcan Society of Lon- 
don, July la87, pp. 33-4 i Hodder's Qeorgo 
Fife Angas. 1881, pp. 286. 2B3 ; Burke's Colo- 
ial Gentry, ii. 649 ; Koyul Soc. Cat. Scianlifia . 



ANNING, MARY (1799-1847), 

coverer of the ichthyosaurus, daughle 
Richard Anning, a carpenter and vendor o1 
natural ciiriositiea at Lyme Regis, was bom 
in that town in May 1799. On 18 Aug. 
1800 she narrowly escaped death hy lights. 
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mnff. She is presumed to have had some 
rudimentary education at the parish school, 
and seems to have learnt from her father 
how to collect fossils, a pursuit she began to 
turn to good account after his death in 1810, 
earning a livelihood thereby. 

It was in 1811 that Mary Anning made 
the discovery to which she owes her fame. 
She noticed some bones projecting from the 
face of a cliff near Lyme, traced the position 
of the skeleton with a hammer, and then 
hired men to dig out the lias block in which 
it was embedded. The skeleton, thirty feet 
long, is now in the British Museum; its 
discovery created a sensation among geolo- 
gists, and a long controversy took place before 
the name Ichthyosaurus was agreed upon, 
and its position in natural history deter- 
mined. This discovery Mary Anning fol- 
lowed up by finding the first specimen of 
Plesiosaurus, and in 1828 of Pterodactylus 

iWooDWAKD, Geology, 1887, p. 262 ; Owen, 
^al€Bontology, pp. 220 sqq. ; ^iICH0L80N and 
Ltdekxer, Pa/<?anto/o^, ii. 1124). Owing 
to her skill and care many fine examples ot 
Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri were discovered 
and preserved. She also discovered the pens 
and ink sacs of fossil Loligo. Among tnose 
whose studies she assisted, and whose col- 
lections she enriched, were Sir E. Home, Dr. 
W. Buckland, the Rev. W. D. Conybeare, 
Sir H. de la Beche, Colonel Birch, Lord 
Enniskillen, and Sir P. E^rton. A small 
government grant was obtamed for her from 
Lord Melbourne, and this, supplemented from 
other sources, procured her a small annuity. 

She died from cancer in the breast on 
9 March 1847, and was buried at Lyme, in 
the church of which the Geological Society 
fifteen years afterwards placea a memorial 
window to her. The local guide book re- 
marked that ' her death was ^in a pecuniary 
sense a great loss to the place, as her 
presence attracted a large number of distin- 
guished visitors* {Beauties of Lyme JReyis). 
Among them was the king of Saxony, of 
whose visit an account is given by Carl 
Gustav Cams in his * England und Schott- 
land im Jahre 1844,' Berlin, 1846. 

A posthumous portrait in pastel, executed 
in 1850 by B. J. M. Donne, hangs in the 
apartments of the Geological Society at Bur- 
lington House. 

[Quarterly Journal Geol. 8oc. vol. iv. p. xxiv; 
Roberts's Hist, of Lyme Regis, 1834, p. 284; 
All the Year Round, xiii. 60-3 ; private infor- 
mation.] B. B. W. 

ANSDELL, RICHARD (1816-1885), 
animal painter, a native of Liverpool, was 
bom on 11 May 1815, and baptised at St. 



j Peter's Church in that city. His grand- 
I father had salt works in the neighbourhood 
' of Northwich. He was educated at the 
Bluecoat school, Liverpool, and, although 
attracted by art in youth, did not devote 
I himself to it with a view to making it his 
I profession till he was twenty-one. While 
in Liverpool he studied animal life in the 
country-side. His first appearance in Lon- 
don was in 1840, when two of his pictures, 
'Grouse Shooting' and 'Galloway Farm,* 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
There followed in 1842 an important his- 
torical picture, ' ITie Death of Sir William 
Lambton ;' but here, as in most of his pic- 
tures, the subject is not the main thing, and 
was selected for representation because the 
scene was on Marston Moor, and the agonies 
of a wounded horse could be well portrayed 
there. His paintings from this time forward 
were very numerous. His success made it 
possible for him to travel, and between 1857 
and 1860 his subjects were found in Spain. 
His earlier paintings show traces of Liuid- 
seer's influence, and there are works of that 
period produced by Ansdell and Creswick 
together, the latter supplying*^the landscape, 
in which be excelled. His other collabo- 
rators were Mr. W. P. Frith, with whom he 
nainted ' The Keeper's Daughter,' and John 
Phillip, who helped with the Spanish pic- 
tures. 

Ansdell was honoured no less than three 
times with the Heywood medal, a gift 
awarded to the best pictures shown at the 
exhibitions in Manchester. In 1855 he re- 
ceived a gold medal at the Great Exhibition 
in Paris, the pictures which won it being 
' The Wolf Slayer' and ' Taming the Drove.' 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1861, and R.A. in 
1870. He exhibited in London galleries, 
mostly at the Royal Academy, as many as 
181 works. The average price of hb pic- 
tures between 1861 and 1884 was as nearly 
as possible 750/. A view of St. Michael^ 
Mount, Cornwall, was purchased by Baron 
Albert Grant, and realised, at the baron's 
sale in April 1877, 1,410/. 10«. 

In the print room of the British Museum 
are a few indifferent etchings by AnsdelL 
Engravings after his works are numerous 
enough to prove that copies of his works are 
much in request. 

In his later years Ansdell lived at Lytham 
House, Kensington, whence he removed to 
Collingwood Tower, Famborough. There 
he died on 20 April 1885. He was buried 
at Brookwood cemetery on the 2drd. He 
married in St. Peter's Church, Liyeipool, on 
14 June 1841, Maria Romer, also or Liver- 
pooL There were eleven children of the 
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mtrriagei and six sons and two daughters 
lorriTed the artist. 

[Sanders's Celebrities of the Century ; Cyclo- 
psBoia of Painters and PaintiDgs, 1886 ; Painters 
and their Works, 1896; Diet, of British Artists, 
1896; W. P. Frith's Autobiography (1889); 
Times, 21, 22, 24 April 1886 ; Liverpool Daily 
Post, 21 April 1885 ; Art Journal, 1860 ; private 
information.] E. K. 

APPERLEY, CHARLES JAMES 
(1779-1843), sporting writer, known as 
'Ninuod/ second son of Thomas Apperley, 
of an old Herefordshire family, was bom at 
Plasgronow, Denbighshire, in 1778. In 
1790 he was entered at Rugby, then under 
the mastership of Dr. James, and the home, 
according to *r?imrod,' of much indiscipline 
and hard drinking. In 1798, on leaving 
Rugby, he was gazetted a comet in Sir 
Watkin Wjiin's ancient lisht British dra- 
goons, a regiment of fencible cavalry, with 
which he served in the suppression of the 
Irish rebellion. Returning to England in 
1801, when the Denbighshire yeomanry was 
disbanded, he married Winifred, daughter of 
William Wynn of Peniarth in Merioneth- 
shire, and settled at Hinkley in Leicester- 
shire. In 1804 he moved to Bilton Hall, 
near Rugby, once the property of Joseph j 
Addison, xhere he hunted with the Quora, 
the Pytchley, and the Warwickshire hounds. 
Unlike many sporting writers, he himself' 
was a splendid nder, a good judge of horse- 
flesh and hounds, and indeed a good all- i 
round sportsman. From Bilton he moved | 
in 1809 to Bitterly Court in Shropshire, and | 
accepted a commission as captain in the { 
Nottinghamshire militia, known as the Sher- 
wood Foresters. Subsequently he moved 
to Brewood in Staffordshire, and then to 
Beaurepaire House in Hampshire, where 
experiments in farming ran away with his 
capital. Meantime he had found a source 
of revenue in the publication of his varied 
sporting reminiscences, especially in the 
hunting field. On the ground that no 
'gentleman' overwrote for a sporting paper, 
he first planned a book on hunting, but he 
was eventually persuaded to ofi'er his ser- 
Tices to Pittman, the editor of the 'Sport- 
ing Magazine,' in which his first paper on 
'Iiozhunting in Leicestershire ' appeared in 
January 1822. The paper providea him with 
a liberal salary and a stud of hunters, in re- 
turn for which he soon trebled the circula- 
tion. Unhappily in 1830 the * Sporting Maga- 
xine ' got into difficulties (consequent upon 
the death of its able editor), and, his private 
finances having become involved, Apperley 
had to retire to Calais. During his stay in 



France he became a regular member of the 
staff of the ' Sporting lieview.' He began a 
series of volumes ot sporting memoirs and 
reminiscences, and in 1835, at the earnest 
request of Lockhart, he published in the 
* Quarterly Review ' his three famous articles 
(which were at first attributed to Lord Al- 
vanlev^ on * Melton Mowbray,' *The Road,' 
and *l1ie Turf.' A sportsman, who was also 
a wit and something of a scholar, * Nimrod ' 
had well-nigh a virgin field. As regards 
the archaeology of his subject, his volumes 
rank with those of Pierce Egan and the 
I * Druid ' [see Dixon, Henry Hall, Suppl.], 
while, owing to the excellence of the plates 
j by Aiken, thej^ are highly esteemed by col- 
' lectors of choice books. 'Nimrod ' returned 
I to England in 1842, and died in Upper Bel- 
' grave Place, Pimlico, on 19 May 1843. 
I He was on friendly and, as a sportsman, 
; on equal terms with many distinguished 
' racing men and Meltonians. He was intimate 
with llenry Aiken and with Georgje Tatter- 
sall (* Wildrake'), and helped to introduce 
the work of Surtees to popular appreciation. 
An excellent outline sketch of ^limrod was 
: included in Maclise^s * Portrait Gallery.' 
' Of Apperley's numerous children the 
second son, William Wynne Apperley, was 
entered as a comet of Bengal cavalry in 1823, 
became superintendent of the central divi- 
sion of the stud department in Bengal, was 
promoted major in the 3rd European light 
cavalry in 1854, was remount agent at the 
Cape of Good Hope 1857-60, and died at 
Morben, near Machynlleth, Montgomery- 
shire, on 25 April 1872, aged 62. Nearly 
all 'Nimrod^s' children and grandchildren 
are stated to have inherited his strong sport- 
ing proclivities. 

Tne following are ' Nimrod's ' publications : 
1. ^ liemarks on the Condition of Hunters, 
the Choice of Horses, and their Manage- 
ment,' London, 1831, 8vo; reprinted from 
* Sporting Magazine ; 4th ed. 1855. 2. *Nim- 
roas Hunting Tours, interspersed with Cha- 
racteristic Anecdotes, Sayings, and Doings 
of Sporting Men ... to which are added 
Nimrod's Letters on Riding to Hounds,' Lon- 
don, 1835, 8vo (the original appeared as 
'Letters on Hunting' m the 'Sporting 
Magazine'). 3. *The Chace, the Turf, ana 
the Road. By Nimrod,' London, 1837, 8vo, 
with portrait by Maclise, and thirteen full 
plates (uncoloured) by II. Aiken (a reissue 
m a slightly altered form of the three ' Quar- 
terly ' articles mentioned above) ; reissued 
1843, 1852, 1870, and 1898. 4. * Memoirsof the 
Life of the late John Mytton, Eso., of Hals- 
ton, Shropshire,' 1837, 8vo, with eighteen 
coloured plates by Aiken and Rawlins ; re- 
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issaed 1887. 1869, 1861, 1892. 5. 'Sport- 
ing . • . illustratiye of British Field Sports 
(with engrayings and vignettes after Qains- 
borough, Landseer, and other artists) . . . 
edited by Kimrod/ 1838, 4to. 6. * Kimrod's I 
Northern Tour, descriptive of the principal 
Hunts in Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land,' 1838, 8vo (a sequel to No. 2). 7. ' Nim- 
Tod Abroad,' London, 1842, 2 vols. 8vo. 
8. ' The Horse and the Hound : their various 
Uses and Treatment,' Edinbunrh, 1842, 8vo; 
reissued 1858. 9. * The Life oi a Sportsman,' 
1842, 8vo, with thirty-six coloured plates by 
Aiken ; a reissue appeared in 1874 with the 
plates ; the original edition is scarce. 
lO. ' Hunting Reminiscences ; comprising 
Memoirs of Masters of Hounds, Notices of 
the Crack Riders,' London, 1843, 8vo, with 
thirty-two plates by * Wildrake,' Aiken, and 
Henderson. 

[Gbnt. Mag. 1843» ii. 103 ; Sporting Times, 
5 Sept. 1885; Bail/s Maga^e, 1870, i. 253 ; 
Frasers Magazine, 1843, vol. ii. ; Maclise's Por- 
trait Gallery, ed. Bates ; Malet's Annals of the 
Road, 1876, pp. 177 sq.; Tbormanby's Kings of 
the Hunting Field ; Lawley's Life of The Druid 
[H. H. Dixon]: Slater's Early Editions, 1894, 
p. 214; Halkett and Laing's Diet, of Anon, and 
Pseudon. Lit.] T. S. 

ARBUTHNOT, Sib CHARLES 
GEORGE (1824-1899), general, bom on 
19 May 1824, was fourth son of Alexander 
Arbutunot, bishop of Killaloe, by Margaret 
Phoebe, daughter of George Bingham. He 
was a younger brother of Sir Alexander 
John Arbuthnot, E.O.S.I. He was educated 
at Rugby, and in spite of his small size dis- 
tinguished himself at football there. After 
passing through the Royal Military Academy 
he was commissioned as second lieutenant 
in the royal artillery on 17 June 1843. 
He was promoted lieutenant on 4 Feb. 1845, 
second captain on 4 April 1851, and first 
captain on 8 March 1855. In May he 
landed in the Crimea, and served during the 
remainder of the siege of Sebastopol. He 
was conspicuous for coolness and daring, and 
was twice wounded. He was mentioned in 
despatches {London Gazette^ 2 Not. 1855), 
and was given a brevet majority. He also 
received the medal with clasp, the Turkish 
medal, and the Medjidie (5th class). 

He commanded K troop of horse artillery 
from 1857 to 1864, when he became regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel (19 Dec.) He 
went to India in 1868, where he commanded 
A brigade of horse artillery till 1872, and 
was deputy adjutant-general of artillery 
from 1878 tb 1877. I^rom 1 Oct. 1877 to 
81 July 1880 he was inspector-general of 
artilleiy in India, except while actively em- 



nloyed in the Afghan campaigns. In the 
nrst Afghan campaign he had command of 
the artillery in tne Kandahar field force, 
with the rank of brigadier-general ; in the 
second he commandea the second briffade 
of the Khyber division, under Sir Robert 
Bright. He was mentioned in dec^tches 
(Jb, 4 May 1880), received the medal, and 
was made K.C.B. on 24 May 1881, having 
already obtained the C.B. on 20 May 1871. 
He had become regimental colonel on 1 July 
1874, and was promoted major-general on 
16 Julv 1881. On his return to England in 
1880, he was deputy a^utant-general of 
artillery at headquarters m>m 1 Sept. 1880 
to 81 Aug. 1888, durinff which time the 
territorial system was first applied to the 
regiment. His firmness and stnct sense of 
justice made him an excellent administrator. 
He was then made inspector-general of artil- 
lery, and on 1 May 1885 he became presi- 
dent of the ordnance committee, receiving at 
the same time a distinguished service pen- 
sion. He returned to India in 1886, b^g 
appointed to the command of the Bombay 
army on 16 Feb., and transferred to Madras 
on 9 Dec. He succeeded Lord Roberts in 
Burma in 1887, and completed the pacifi- 
cation of that countrv. His services were 
acknowledged by the uidian ^vemment {U>. 
2 Sept. 1^7), and he received the medal 
\ with clasp. 

He became lieutenant-general on 1 April 
1886, and general on 81 July 1890. His 
command of the Madras army came to an 
end on 19 May 1891, when he was placed 
on the retired list. Finally settling in Eng- 
land, he became colonel commandant on 
13 Aug. 1898, and received the G.C.B. on 
26 May 1894. He died at Richmond, Surrey, 
on 14 April 1899. In 1868 he had married 
Caroline Charlotte, daughter of William 
Clarke, M.D., of Barbados; she survived 
him. 

[Proc. of Royal Artillery Institution, vol. 
xxvi.; Times, 18 April 1899.] E. M. L. 

ARCHBOLD, JOHN FREDERICK 
(1785-1870), legal writer, bom in 1785, was 
the second son of John Archbold of co. 
Dublin. He was admitted a student of 
Lincoln's Inn on 8 May 1809, and was called 
to the bar on 5 May 1814. From the be- 
ginning of his legal career Archbold devoted 
himself to compiling leg^ treatises. In 
1811 he brought out an annotated edition 
of Blackstones 'Commentaries' (London, 
4 vols. 8vo), with an analysis and an epi- 
tome of the work. In 1818 he issued the 
first volume of ' A Digest of the Fleas of 
the Crown ' (London, 8vo), a compilation of 
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•n the BUtutea, ftdJDde«d coses, and other 
uiUwriUM apon tbe subject. This vbb od« 
of three Tolumei of * A Digest of Criminal 
Ii»tr,' which Archbold had prepared for (be 
prM«, but u wventl bunks on the subject 
spfwored about the samu time he did not 
■Mue thr other two volumee. 

la 1619 he published tbe dnt edition of 
wluU wM peihaps Lis most notable work, 
• The Practice of the Court of King'g Bench 
in Personal Actions and Ejectments' (Lon- 
don, '2 yah. 12iao). Previous to its apifear- 
■nee, ' The Practice of the Court of King's 
Btrnch in Personal Actions,' bv William 
Tidd [q. T.], woj the leading work on tba 
nibj«ct ; but, while it maintained its place in 
the United States, It was largely supeneded 
in England b^ Arcbbold's book, which was 
nxm etplicit in regard to forms of pro- 
G«dim. Archbold's'Praclice'went through 
fourteen editions. The third edition was 

)I«d hy Thomas C 
it tiw' Practice o 
Pla&s and Excboquer,' and the ninth edition, 
which appeared in 1656-fi, was edited bv 
Samuel Prentice. Tbe fourteenth edition, 
pahtiahed in I66G, was reilsed by Thomas 
wUIm Chilty and John ■William St. Law- 
nuunLesliti. 

About 1824 Archbold published Ilia ' Sum- 
turr of the Law relative lo I'leoding and 
Evidence in Criminal Cases,* in which he 
ineorpontcd the greater part of tbe two un- 
pabliahed volumes of bis ' Digest of Criminal 
Law.' The fourth (.lail) and four 



editions were edited by (Sir) John 

i*rq-T.],the tenth (l846(to the fifteenth 

iimi) hy W'iliiam Newland \Velsby [q. v.l, 






mnd the siHeenth (1867) to thi 
(18631 by William Bruce. The twenty- 
•ecooa edition, hy William Feilden Craies 
and Ouy Stephenson, appeared in 1900. The 
work lias also gone through several editions 
in (ho United status. 

In 18211 Archbold published a work upon 
Um ' Practice of the Court of Common Pleas.' 
Afterwards the practice of nil the courts of 
«oiiiinon law at Westminater woe assimi- 
lated, and much altered by the statutes and 
new nilca bn the subject between IH31 and 
1834. T'j meet the altered conditions be 
prepUMl his ' New Practice of Atiornies in 
th« Courts of Law at Weelminiter,' which 
appMred in 1838, was remodelled in ISU, 
and mohod a third edition in 1 840-7 (Lon- 
don, 'J vols. 6vo). On tbe passage of the 
CotniDon Law Procedure Act in 16G'2 he 
prepared ' Tlie New Kules of Practiw in tbe 
Ijoone n( Law' (London, Ift53, Pvo), and 
* Tbit New Practice, Pleadings, and Evidence 
in liw Courts of C<>tnman Law at Westmln- 



I Bter' (London, 1863, 12nio), which received 
a supplement in 1654, and attained a second 
editi^an In 18fio (London, 8vo). 

Arcbbold's treatises on parish law were 
among his most important elucidations of 
English law. In Ism Ue published 'The 
Law relative to Commitments and Convic- 
tions by Justices of the Peace' fLondoo, 
12mo). This wag the foundation of his 'Jus- 
tice of the Peace and Parish Officer' (Lon- 
don, 1840, 3 vols. ISmo), a work intended 
as a practical guide for county magistrates. 
The similar treatise by Richard Bum [q. v.J 
had become, tbrough the additions of suo- 
cesslve editors, rather a work of reference 
for lawyers tb&n a guide for magistrates. A 
seventh edition of Archbold's work by James 
Paterson appeared in 187tt (London, 2 vola. 
8vo). The third volume of the original edi- 
tion, which dealt with ' Tbe Poor Law,' wia 
in especial demand, and developed into a 
separate treatise, which has remained a staii' 
dard autborilv on the subject ; the twelfth 
(1B73), thirteenth (1878), and fourteenth 
( 1686) editions of tbe volume on ' The Poor 
Law' were prepared by William Cunning- 
ham Glen, and the fift,eenth(lS9Sj by James 
Brooke Little, Arcbbold's latest contribu- 
tion to pariah law was 'The Parish Officer' 
(London, \8!)2, 12mo); o second edition hy 
Glen appeared in 1855. Wilh the fourtli 
edition (18«4) the editor, James Patenon, 
oorporated Slmw's ' Pariah Law ' [see SuAW, 
Joseph]. Tbe eighth edition, by John 
dore Dodd, appeared in 1696. 

Archbold died on 28 Nov. 1870, 
15 Gloucester Street, Regent's Park, Lon- 
don. He is said to have been known aa 
'pretty Archbold ' (cf. An Appeal to tke 
People of the United Einffdom of Great Srt- 
tain and Ireland from Ja met WAart<in,Votk, 
1836), Besides theworksalreadymentioned, 
be was tbe author of: 1, 'A Digest of tha 
Jaw relative lo Pleading and Evidence in 
Actions, Kenl, X'ersoual, and Mixed,' Lon- 
don, 1821, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1837. 2. 'The 
Law and Practice in Bankruptcy,' 3nd edit. 
by John Flather, I.«ndon, 1827, 12mo; lllh 
edit, by Flather, 1856. 3. ' The Jurisdiction 
and Practice of tbe Court of Quarter Sea* 
eions,' London, 1830, 12mo; 3rd edit, by 
Conway Wbithome Lovesy, 1869; 4th edit. 
by Frederick Mead and Herbert Stephen 
Croft, 1886, 6vo: 6th edit, by Sir Geor| 
Sheraton Baker, 1898, 8vo, 4. ' The Law. 
Niii I'rius,' London, 184S-5, 2 vols. Svi 
vol. i. 2nd edit. 1S46, 12mo; 3rd Americi 
edition by John K. Findlay, 1868. 6. ' T\ 
I'ractice of the Crown Office of the Court 
Queen'8Bench,'London,1844,12roo. B.'TI 
Law of Landlord and Tenant,' London, 184 
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12ino ; 8rd edit. 1864. 7. < The Law rela- 
tive to Examinations and Grounds of Ap- 
peal in Cases of Orders of Removal,' Lon- 
don, 1847, 12mo ; 2nd edit. 1868. 8. 'The 
Practice of the New County Courts,* London, 
1847, 12mo; 9th edit, by John Vesey Vesey 
Fitrgerald, 1886, 8vo ; 10th edit, by Charles 
Arnold White, 1889. 9. *A Summary of 
the Laws of England in four Volumes^' 
London, 1848-9, 12mo ; only vols. i. and ii. 
appeared. 10. * The Law relative to Pauper 
Lunatics,* London, 1861, 12mo ; afterwards 
included in his * Poor Law.' 11. * The New 
Kules and Forms regulating the present 
Practice and l^roceedings of the County 
Courts,' London, 1851, 12mo. 12. 'The 
New Statutes relating to Lunacy,' London, 
1864, 12mo; 2nd edit, by W. C. Glen and 
Alexander Glen, 1877, 8vo; 4th edit, by 
Sydney George Lushin^n, 1895. 13. *The 
Law of Limited Liability, Partnership, and 
Joint Stock Companies,' London, 1866, 
12mo ; 3rd edit. 1867. 14. * The Law and 
Practice of Arbitration and Award,' Lon- 
don, 1861, 12mo. 16. 'The Law of Bank- 
ruptcy and Insolvency as founded on the 
recent Statute,' London, 1861, 12mo; 2nd 
edit. 1861. Archbold also edited annotated 
editions of numerous acts of parliament. 

[Boase's Modem English Biography; Lin- 
coln's Inn Records, ] 896, ii. 35 ; Allibone's 
Diet, of £ogl. Lit.; Marvin's Legal Biblio- 
graphy.] E. I. C. 

ARCHDALE, JOHN (/. 1664-1707), 
governor of North Carolina, was eon of 
Thomas Archdale, and grandson of Hichard 
Archdale, a London merchant, who in 1628 
acquired the manors of Temple Wycombe 
ana Loakes in Buckinghamshire ( Visit, Lon- 
don, i. 24 ; Lipscomb, BuckinghamslUrey iii. 
640). Several members of the family were 
educated at Wadham College, Oxford, but 
John does not appear to have been at any 
university. His eldest sister had married 
Ferdinando Gorges, grandson of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges [q. y.J, and in the autumn 
of 1664 Archdale accompanied his brother- 
in-law to New England to make good the 
latter's claim to the governorship of Maine 
{Cal, State Papers, Amer. and West Indies, 
1661-8, Nos. 868, 921, 1649). He carried 
with him a letter from Charles II, requiring 
the administrators to hand over to Archdale 
the government or to show cause to the con- 
trary. Archdale's request was refused, and 
he appealed to the commissioners, by whose 
intervention Gorges seems eventually to have 
made good his claim (cf. i^. 1669-74, Nos. 
160, 760). Early in 1674 Archdale returned 
to Esgland,bringing with him Gozges's report 



on Maine, which he presented to the council. 
In England he openly identified himself with 
the newly formed body of quakers. 

In 1686 Archdale visitea North Carolina, 
and a letter written by him to George Fox 
from Carolina in March is printed in Hawks'a 
'History of North Carolina.' In 1687-8 
he was acting as commissioner for Gorges 
in the government of Maine. He had Be- 
come one of the proprietors of North Caro- 
lina, and in 1696 he was appointed governor 
of that colony. His admmistration is said 
to have been singularly successful. 'Ho 
improved the military system, opened friendly 
communications with the Indians and 
Spaniards, discouraged the inhumanities of 
tne former so effectually as to induce thenk 
to renounce the practice of plundering ship- 
wrecked vessels and murdenng their crews ; 
and combined with singular felicity the firm 
requisites of the governor with tne gentle 
and simple benevolence of the quaker' 
( W. G. Smiis, Skmth CaroUna, p. 72). His 
quaker proclivities induced him to exempt 
Friends from service in the colonial militia. 
He also introduced the culture of rice into 
the colony, and on relinquishing the govern- 
ment in 1697 he receivea the thanks of the 
colony for his services — a recognition that 
had not been accorded to any previous 
governor. 

Soon after his return to England Arch- 
dale was, on 21 July 1698, elected member 
of parliament for Chipping Wycombe, Buck- 
inghamshire. He had fulowed himself to 
be nominated ' without his own seeking ' by 
the church party in opposition to the Mar- 
quis of Wharton's nommee {Off, Betum, i. 
679; LrTTKELL, Brief Belatum, pp. 467^ 
469; MACAT7LAT, ii. 692), and his election 
was a blow to the junto. But on 7 Jan. 
1698-9, having * had the advice of lawyers 
that his affirmation would stand good instead 
of an oath,' he refused to swear. After a 
debate the House of Commons decided 
against him, a fresh writ was issued, and on 
21 Jan. a Thomas Archdale (possibly his 
son; cf. Gabdineb, Beg, of Wadham, i. 
374) was elected in his place. 

Archdale took no further part in politics^ 
but in 1707 he published his ' New Deecrip- 
tion of that fertile and pleasant Province of 
Carolina . . . with several remarkable pas- 
sages of Divine Providence during nay time ' 
(London, 4to). It was reprinted at Charles- 
ton in 1822 from a copy in Charleston 
Library, 'supposed to be the only copy 
extant,' but there is another in the British 
Museum Library. It is also reprinted in 
R. R. Carroll's 'Historical Collections on 
Carolina,' New York, 1836. 
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[Arelidal«'* New DMcrrpuoii, 1707; Cal. 
Slau PspMB, Amer. and Wut IndicB; Smith's 
OM. Friends' Books, p. 123; UevatlB Soutfa 
Cbnliaaj Holmet'i Amrrlcaa AddsJhi Bno- 
aolt'a Hwtor; of the United Stotts; Ilut^hiti- 
■M^CoUectioDof Piip«ii.pp.38S-S; CommoDs' 
Joomele: Mr. John Ward Dean in Notes sod 
Qnerits, tih ser. Ti.383; Appleton's Cjclopicdia 
d! Anericui Biography.] A. F. P. 

ARCHER, FREDERICK (1857-1880), 

C" By.bomfttSt.GeorgB'BCottago.Chelten- 
, on 11 Jan, 1657, was the aecoud aon of 
William Archer, a jockej of the old achool, 
irho took over a stud of EnelUb horses to 
Rowia in 1642, who won the Grand National 
Bt Liverpool on Ltttia Charlie in 1858, and 
who eventually became landlord of the 
King's Anns at Prestbuiy, nenr (Jheltenham. 
Hid mother was Emma, daughter of William 
Uaywanl, a former proprietor of the King's 
Anns. On 10 Jan, IMe? ' Billy ' Archer ap- 
prenticed his son ' Fred,' a quicli, retentive, 
and exceedingly secretive boy, for five years 
to Matthew Dawson firv. Siippl.j, tbe trainer 
at Newinafket. As ' Billy ' Archer's son be 
was soon given an opportunity of showing his 
mettle, and on 28 Sept. 1870 at ChesterSeld, 

rn AthollDiusy, he won his first victory on 
turf. Two years later, scaling at that time 
Est 71b, he won the Cesarewitch ou Salvanoe, 
and in 1874, in which year the death of Tom 
French made a clear vacancy for a jockey of 
the fint order, he won a success upon Lord 
Falmouth's Atlantic in tbe Two 'Tboii sand 
Guineas which proved of the greatest value 
to hia career. Thenceforth be became ' a 
veritable mascolte ' of the racing stable 
with which be was connected. In 1874, 
with 530 mounts, he scored 147 wins. In 
1877 he won his first Derby, and also the 
St. Leger, upon Lord Falmouth's Silvio. In 
1884, with 377 mounts, be secured no less 
than 341 wins. His most successful year 
waa probably 1885, when be won the Two 
Thousand Guineas on Paradox, tbe Oaks on 
Lonely, the Derby and St. Leger on Melton, 
and the Grand Prix on Paradox. In his 
last season he won tbe Derby and St. Leger 
on Ormonde. In all be is said to have worn 
silk 8,081 times, and to have ridden 2,748 
winners. His most e.\citing victory was 
perhaps the Derby of 1880, when be came 
np from tbe rear upon Bend Or with nn ex- 
traordinary rush, beating Itobert the Devil 
by a head. His nerve was of iron, and he 
never hesitated to take the inside of the 
tnm and hug tbe rails at Tattenbam Comer. 
The success which enabled him to remain 
premier jockey for the unprecedented period 
of ten years is attributed primarily to hia 
coolii«H and to hii judgment of pace. 



Archer 

For keeping down his racing weight 
(8st lOib in his later years), Turkish baths, 
almost total abstinence from solid food, and 
frequent alkaline medicines were bis chief 
resources. In October 188(i, with stern de- 
termination, he resolved to waste himself 
down to 8st 7lb for the Cambridgeshire. 
He achieved his purpose, but the efibrt cost 
him his life. He fell seriously ill, and, in 
the depressed state occasioned by fever con- 
sequent upon long starvation, shot himself 
with a revolver in tbe afternoon of 8 Nov. 
1886 at bis residence, Falmouth House, 
Newmarket, He was buried in Newmarket 
cemetery on 12 Nov,, and among tbe ad- 
mirers who sent wrealbs were the Duke of 
Westminster and the Prince of Wales. 

He married on 31 Jan. 1683 Rose Nellio 
(d. 1884), eldest daughter of John Dawson 
of Warren House, Newmarket, hy whom he 
left a daughter. Dy means ot retainers, 
fees, and preaents he is said to have gained 
over 60,000/. in bis professional capacity, and 
he left a considerable fortune. 

[TimeB, B, 12, and 13 Nov. 1880; Field, 
13 Nuv, 188B : Daily Telegraph, 12 Nov. 188B; 
Ananiil Register, 18H6, p. 16,5; The Ari?hen 
(IjiographicHl gkelches o( WilHam and Frod, 
Archer), by A Ch«ltonian, ISBS; Chetwynd's 
RHcingHeniinisccncM,18Bl; Porter's KingBctere. 
18S6, p. 330; Sporting uad Dranuitic News, 
13 Nov. 1886, portrait.] T. S. 

ARCHER, WILLIAM (1830-1897). 
naturalist end librarian, was tbe eldest son of 
the Hev. Richard Archer, vicar of Clonduff, 
CO, Down, a member of a family long settled 
in co.Wexford, and of Jane Matilda, daughter 
of Watkins William Verling of Dublin, his 
wife. Archer was born at JlaKherabamlet, 
CO. Down, of which place bis falter was then 
perpetual curate, on tl May 1830. His father 
died in 1848, leaving a young family in 
straitened circumstances. About 184t) Archer 
came toDublin, where he re.tidiKl thenceforth, 
and devoted his leisure to the study of 
natural history, for which he bad from tbe 
first evinced a remarkable talent. His special 
gifts in this direction were first shown at 
the meotiuKS of tbe Dublin Alicroscopical 
Club, founded in 1867, of which be was for 
many years secretary, and among whose 
members he quickly hecame notable through 
bis investigations in connection with minute 
forma of vegetable and animal life. His 
contributions as a member of this club be- 
tween 1864 and 187U were published in the 
'Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,' 
and in tbe ' Proci^edioga of the Dublin 
Microscopical Club.' He was also an active 
coDtiibutor lo the 'Proceedings' of tbe 
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Dublin Natural History Society, and rapidly 
acquired a reputation for original research 
in his favourite science. As a result of 
long and patient investigations, in the courae 
of which he made many journeys to distant 
parts of Ireland, he ' acquired a knowledge of 
the minute freshwater organisms of Ireland 
unparalleled among British naturalists, and 
perhaps not surpassed for any other country ' 
{Proceedinffs of Royal Society ^ vol. Ixii.) *It 
is, however, to his work among the protozoa 
that Archer will owe his ultimate place in 
science.' His essay on ' Chlamydomyxa 
labyrinthuloides, a new species and genus 
of Freshwater Sarcodic Organism,' won him 
in 1876 his election as a fellow of the Royal 
Society, in whose catalogue as many as iiity- 
nine papers by Archer are enumerated. Prior 
to this ne had become a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, to whose 'Proceedings' he 
was a diligent contributor. From 1876 to 
1880 he acted as secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence to the Academy, and in 1879 was 
awarded its Cunningham gold medal in re- 
cognition of his scientific attainments. 

Archer's extremely modest and retiring 
disposition was a constant bar to the en- 
largement of his reputation. A distrust of 
his abilities caused him to decline in 1872 
the professorship of botany at the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland. In 1876, 
however, his friends procured his appoint- 
ment as librarian to tlie Royal Dublin So- 
ciety ; and on the acquisition in 1877 of the 
society's library by the state Archer became 
librarian of the National Library of Ireland. 
He had previously added to his income 
by acting as secretary to a small slate 
company in Munster. Into the discharge of 
the duties of his new office Archer threw 
himself with characteristic zeal, speedily 
acquiring a high reputation among librarians. 
During his tenure of this post the library 
was transferred in August 1890 to the 
handsome building opposite to the Irish 
National Museum, designed by Sir Thomas 
Deane [q. v. Suppl.], the internal arrange- 
ments of which were based entirely on 
Archer's carefully considered recommenda- 
tions. Archer resigned his post in 1896, and 
he died, unmarried, at his residence, 62 Lower 
Mount Street, Dublin, on 14 Aug. 1897. 

Archer's scientific skill, knowledge, and 
capacity were, according to the testimony of 
competent judges, out of all proportion to 
his public reputation. He was not only an 
indefatigable worker, but possessed m a 
marked degree that scientific imagination 
which is essential to the highest results in 
research. He was an excellent linguist, and 
acquired a knowledge of Qermaui French, 



and the Scandinayian languages the better 
to pursue his favourite science. 

Archer's chief work as lifavarian was * his 
admirable dictionary cataloffue of the Na- 
tional LibrarjTy ana the adopting of the 
decimal notation and classification for shelf 
arrangement, a system . . . almost unknown 
when Archer first adhered to it ' {Heport of 
National Libraty oflrtkmdfor 1896). 'Apart 
from the scientific enthusiasm which domi- 
nated his character, Archer had a singular 
charm of manner, a gentleness and refine- 
ment of disposition almost feminine. . . . 
There was no lack of robustness, however, 
about his scientific insight; but a quaint 
sense of humour would always parry a con- 
tentious criticism ' {Proceeding* of MoytU So^ 
dety, vol. Ixii.) 

[Proceediogs of the Boyal Irish Academy* 
vol. iv. 3rd ser. 1898 ; Pro(^Mding8 of the Royal 
Society, vol. Ixii.; Notes from the Botaoieal 
School, Trinity College, Dublin, Jane 1898, by 
Prof. E. P. Wright. M.D. ; Th# Irish Natural- 
ist, vol. vi. Oct. 1897, with portrait; The Library, 
ix. 203, with portrait ; Proceedings of the 
Natural History Society of Dublin ; The Be- 
ports of the National library, 1877-95; Pro- 
ceedings of the Dublin Microscopical Society ; 
private information.] G. L. F. 

ARCHIBALD, Sib ADAMS GEORGE 
(1814-1892), Canadian statesman, the son 
of Samuel Archibald and Elixabeth, daughter 
of Matthew Archibald, came of an oldScottish 
family which had settled in the north of 
Ireland, and thence mig^ted to Nova Scotia 
in 1 761 . H is grandfather, James Archibald , 
had been judge of the court of common pleas 
for the county of Colchester in Nova Scotia. 
He was bom at Truro, Nova Scotia, on 18 May 
1814, and educated at Pictou College ; thence 
he proceeded to Halifax and read for the law 
in the chambers of William Sutherland, 
afterwards recorder of Halifax. He was 
admitted an attorney of Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia in 1838, and called 
to the bar of the latter colony in 1839, for 
some years devoting himself to the practice 
of his profession. 

Arcnibald entered public life in 1861, when 
he was elected to the House of Assembly of 
Nova Scotia as member for Colchester, and 
during the years which followed he took an 
active part in promoting legislation. He 
was especially interested in measures for the 
management of goldfields, for dealing with 
free education, and for restricting the fran- 
chise to ratepayers. In 1855 he became 
Q.C., and in August 1856 he was appointed 
solicitor-general for the province. On i4 Feb, 
1857 he went out of office with the minis- 
try. Later in the same year he was sent to 
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lioD, the moDopoli 
Ma Ihe ijoveninieni 
Toy. He also took 
n ihe project of an 



Enffluid Bs one of two di-Ie^ales to repre- 
»»nt the HffliU of ihn province against the 
Oeaml Miniav Aswan " 
of wbicb arvt tlmcoal ar 
wa« eiu]>:« Touring lo im' 
pan in ilie dinrowioiis o 
U)tn«nloiiial railway for ^bick the help of 
tb> bome gOTemmeiit wae (lt«ired. He was 
nqnircd at the siune lim^ lo discuss with the 
iMinc authoritiea the question of the union 
of Norm Scotia with the provinwa of New 
Braiuwicli, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward 
UaDil (T. his letter of 24 Nov.l866on iinion). 
On 10 Feb. 1860 he cnme into office agnin 
jy-general, and in September 1861 
(fl«riito/»r». 1863.1X111. 651) was deputed 
' "--aSootiaat theeonference St 



Irtfi^ he was appointed a.A^ 
cate-geneTal iu the vice-admiralty court at 
lUlibx. On ll'June 1863 be went out of 
I witli b'a colleagues. In June 1661 he 
ddlejrnte ft Nova Scutia to a conference 
liekl at Chariot letown on the question of the 
legiilBtite union of Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
wiud Inland, and New Brunswick, and simi- 
lariy attended the conference on the question 
of a more comprehenaive scheme of union 
vUeh aMembled at Quebec on 10 Oct. 18(U, 
In 1806 be proceeded to London to take part 
^ tSu eoasoltations which led up to the 
laniion of the Canadian provinceB, and 
joUialied a letter, dated 21 Nov. 1860, re- 
evrding Iiis views on the subject of colonial 
aninn. In 1867 he was appointed secretary 
of atate for Ihe provinces under the new 
donunion ^vemment ; but in 1868, being 
fcoBten in tlie conle«t for Colchester, he re- 
ai|!7u<d his po»t. In 1869 be was elected to 
ibe dominion parliament as member for Col- 
eliEStcr, but in May 1870 resigned in order 
to become the first lieutenant-governor of 
Manitoba on it« transfer from the Hudson's 
Say Company to the government of the 



Ow 3 Sept. 1870 Archibsld arrived at 
Fort Garry, just as Colonel (now Lord) 
IfVidMlny was moving out on his Ited River 
•xpHlition. He was looked upon by many 
U • French sympathiser, and justiiied this 
eplaiafi by his conciliatory policy towards 
U« nbelt. He lo«t no time in forming the 

idim*nts of a council and taking a census 
of tba north-west territories with a view to 
tiio eloction of an asseinbly. On 15 March 
3871 ho opened the first local parliament. 
lie laid the foundation of the north-west 
noiiDted |>olice and initialed a sound Indian 
policy. On '37 Auij. l^'l he had a mass 
Btwtini^ of the Indians and made a treaty 
«rith t^moQ behalf of (he dominion govern- 



ment. Though abused at first by both par- 
ties, his administration proved very sue 
ful ; he maintained with skill his poaitii 
relation both to the central government and 
the people whom he had to accustom to tha 
reign of order. In October 1872 he resigned 
by his own desire, with the uncoueeoled re- 
gret of the governor-general, the Earl (after- 
wards Marquis) of Uufferin. 

On 24 June l>i7S Archibald was appointed 
judge inequity in Nova Scotia, hut on 4 July 
the office of lieutenant-governor became 
vacant, and he succeeded to the post, which 
he filled with such general approbation that 
at the end of his term in 1878 he was re- 
appointed, and did not finally retire from 
this office till 4 July 1863. In 1868 he wad 
once more induced to stand for Colchester, 
and was elected to the Canadian House of 
Commons; but in 1891, at the next general 
election, did not oiTer himself as a candidate. 
He died at Truro on 14 Dec, 1892. and was 
buried in Truro churchvard. 

Archibald was created C.M.G. in 1872, 
and E.C.M.O. in 188(1. In 1873 he became a 
directorofthe Canadian Pacific liajlway and 
in 1884 chunnan of the governors of Dal- 
housie College. In February 1886 he was 
elected president of the Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society, in the proceedings of which 
he had for some years taken an active part, 
contributing various papers to its collections. 

Archibald was a ataunch preahyterian, but 
a man of broad views, of strong will but cool 
judgment, courteous and dignified in bear- 
'iug. Ha married, on 1 June 1843, Eliiabeth 
Archibald, daughter of John Burnyeat, in- 
cumbent of the parish of St. John, Colches- 
ter, Nova Scotia, whose wife was a connec- 
tion of the Archibald family. He bod a 
son, who died youiifr, and three daughters, 
all married, one being the wife of Bishop 
Jonus of Newfoundland, 

[CoUectioDS of tha Nova Scotia IIis1or;<»l 
»oci0ty.lS9S.ii. inT-201 ; Rnses Cyclopmlia of 
Canadian Biography; Begg'sHisWrj of theNorlh- 
Weit, vol. ii. asp. pp. 90^11)0; the Cilizeii and 
Evening Chronicle (of Halifai, N.H.). 5 July 
188^ ; Canadian Parliamentary Companion, 
187S,i C. A. H. 

ARCHIBALD, Sir THOMAS DICK- 
SON (1817^1876), judge, bom at Truro, 
Nova Scotia,inl817,wa3siith son of Samuel 
George Williams Archibald, LL.D., of Nova 
Scotia, by Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Dickson of Onslow, Canada. Like Sir Adams 
George Archibald [q. v. Suppl.l, ho was de- 
scended from Samuel Archibald who emi- 
grated to Nova Scotia from Ireland. The 
father was attorney-general of Nova Sciitia, 
1831-41; advocate-general, 1837-41 ; ma»- 
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ter of the rolls and judge of the vice-ad- 
miralty court, 1841-6; and sometime speaker 
of the assembly. 

Thomas was educated at Pictou Presby- 
terian College, and in 1837 qualified for prac- 
tice as attorney and barrister-at-law in Nova 
Scotia. A visit to Europe, however, in the 
following year resulted in his settling in 
England, and on 11 Nov. 1840 he was ad- 
mitted at the Middle Temple, where, after 
some years of practice as a certificated 
special pleader, he was called to the bar on 
30 Jan. 1852. He was one of the favourite 
pupils of Serjeant PetersdorfiT, whom he 
assisted in the compilation of his ' Abridg- 
ment.' At the bar his perfect mastery of 
the technicalities of pleaaing (then a veri- 
table black art) stood him in such stead 
that, though not an especially persuasive 
advocate, he slowly gained a lead on the 
home circuit. In 1868 he was appointed 
junior counsel to the treasury, and on 
20 Nov. 1872 he succeeded Sir James 
Hannen [q. v. Suppl.] as justice of the 
queen's bench, being at the same time in- 
vested with the coif. On 5 Feb. 1873 he 
was knighted. Transferred to the common 
pleas on 6 Feb. 1875 (vice Sir Henry Singer 
Keating, resigned), he retained his place and 
acquired the status of justice of the high 
court on the subsequent fusion of the courts 
by the Judicature Act. He died at his resi- 
dence, Porchester Gate, Hyde Park, on 
18 Oct. 1876, leaving a well-merited repu- 
tation for sound law, unfailing conscien- 
tiousness, and courtesy. 

Archibald married, in 1841, Sarah, only 
daughter of Richard Smith of Dudlev 
Priory, Worcestershire, by whom he left 
issue. 

He was author of * Suggestions for 
Amendment of the Law as to Petitions of 
Right : a Letter to William Bovill, Esq., 
M.P.,' London, 1859, 8vo. 

[Law Mag. and Rev. Feb. 1877; Ann. Reg. 
1876, p. 165; Gont. Mag. 1841, i. 645; Royal 
Kalendars, 1831-46; Law List, 1852; Liiw 
Times, Ixii. 11, 16; Burke's Landed Gentry; 
Haydn's Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby.] 

J. M. R. 

ARGYLL, eighth Duke of. [See Camp- 
bell, Geobgb Douglas, 1823-1900.] 

ARMITAGE, EDWARD (1817-1896), 
historical painter, descended from an old 
Yorkshire family, was the eldest of seven 
sons of James Armitage of Leeds, and was 
bom in London on 20 May 181 7. His educa- 
tion, commenced in England, was completed 
on the continent, mainly in France and 
Germany. Having deciaed to become a 



painter, he entered at Paris in 1837 the 
studio of Paul Delaroche, of whom he be- 
came a favourite pupil, and who employed 
him as an assistant in painting portions of 
his well-known hemicycle in the amphi- 
theatre of the £cole des beaux- Arts at Paris. 
In 1842 he exhibited at the Salon his first 
large picture, 'Prometheus Bound,' which 
was received with favour. In 1843 he en- 
tered into the cartoon competition for the 
decoration of the new houses of parliament, 
and obtained a premium of 300/. for * Csesar^s 
Invasion of Britain,' the design being placed 
first on the list. In the competition 01 1845 
he was again successful, being awarded 200/. 
for 'The Spirit of Religion' (cartoon and 
coloured design), and in 1847 he carried oflT 
a prize of 500/. for a very large oil paintings 
with life-size figures, of 'The Battle of 
Meeanee,' fought on 17 Feb. 1843, which 
was purchased by Queen Victoria, and is 
now at St. James's Palace. His great suc- 
cess in these competitions was followed by 
commissions to execute two frescoes on the 
walls of the upper waitiiu^ hall of the House 
of Lords: 'The Personification of Thames,' 
from Pope, and the 'Death of Marmion,' 
from Scott. 

After spending twelve months in study at 
Rome, Armitage exhibited in 1848 for the 
first time at the Royal Academy, sending two 
pictures, ' Henry V III and Katherine Parr,' 
and 'Trafalgar, representing the death of 
Nelson. His contributions to the Academy 
exhibitions continued regularly till his death, 
with the exception of the years 1855, 1862, 
1880, and 1892. The subjects of his pictures 
were generally biblical, and he seldom sent 
more than one or two a year. He exhibited 
'Samson' in 1861 and 'Ha^' in 1852. 
During the Crimean war he visited Russia, 
and in 1856 exhibited 'The Bottom of the 
liavine at Inkerman,'and in 1857 a ' Souvenir 
of Scutari.' He also painted large pictures 
of the ' Heavy Cavalry Charge at Balaclava,' 
and 'The Stand of theGuaros at Inkerman,' 
which were not exhibited. In 1858 came 
'Retribution' (now in the Leeds Museum), 
a colossal female figure holding a tiger by 
the throat, alle^rical of the suppression of 
the Indian mutiny, and in 1859 ' St. Francis 
and his early Followers before Pope Inno- 
cent III,' a design for a life-size firesco 
(replaced by an ou painting in 1887) in the 
catholic church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Duncan Terrace, Islington. This was fol- 
lowed in 1860 by a design of ' Christ and the 
Twelve Apostles ' for the apse of the same 
church. A head of one of these apostles 
(St. Simon), in fresco, is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. In 1864 came ' Ahab and 
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Joebel,' to 1865 ' Eathor's Biinquet,' now in 
ItM Diplcrraa GHilervoflhe Itoval Academj, 
uul in 1880 'The liemorse of Judas,' which 
Annitju;« presented lo the Notional OHllery, 
■nd 'l^e Pnrenta of Christ seeking Him, 
whJcltwaaeMTavedfoT the Art L'nioD under 
the title of 'Joseph and Mnry.' In 1867 he 
'T/as ^lectt^d an a^sociaie of the lioysl Aca^ 
Atnaj, aud in IST'J a full member. During 
these five years hia Bubjects were varied in 
choneter, includinfr ■ Herud'a Cirthdaj' 
Peast,' now in the Corporation Art Gallery 
Otuldhsll, ' Hero lighting the Bea:Con to 
l^ule Leander bctoss tlie Hellespont,' and 
"A Deputation to Faraday, requesting him to 
Accept tha Presidency of the Royal Society.' 
The iMt of these conlaina portrails of Lord 
■Wmtlesley, John Peter Gassiot, and Sir 
William Orove, and now hangs in the library 
of the Royal Society. Among the most 
notable of bis subsequent works were; 'A 
Dream of Fair Women,' a design for a frieie 
sections; "The Women of the Old 
Testament' (18T3) and 'The Women of An- 
cianl QMece' (1874J; 'In Memory of the 
great fire of Chicago, and of the Sympathy 
ahown to the Sufferers by both Ameriea and 
England' (1873), which was designed forthe 
Town Hall at Chica^, and was bought by 
the 'Graphic;' 'Julian the Apostate pre- 
-idinff at a Conference of Sectarians' (18/ 5) : 
od 'Serf Emancipation: an Antclo-Saxon 
loble on hia Deathbed gives Freedom to his 
SlaTM,' now in the Walker Art Gallery at 
Lirwpool (1877). 

In 1878 Armitage exhibited 'After an 
Entomological Sale, ieati posndenle*,' in 
which he represented himaelrin a sale room 
njoicing- orer a fresh acquisition for bis col- 
lection of insects, in companywith his friends 
Calderon, Hodgson, Winkfield, and others. 
Anotlier of his tastes is reHected in a ' Yacht- 
g Souvenir— Lunch in Mid Channel,' which 
aa exhibited in 1889. In 1893 he exhibited 
* the last time, sendine ■ A Moslem Doc- 
inaire' and a portrait of bis brother. 'The 
late T. R. Amuittge, Esq,, M.D., the Friend 
ttf the Blind.' 

In 1871 he wu one of the committee of 
« employed in the decoration of Wesl- 
liniter Hall who made a report on fresco 
ainting (see lUtum to Route r^f Commons, 
Ho. 19 of 1872). Id 1875 he was appointed 
■roCcasor and lecturer on painting to the 
Royal Academy. His lectures were pub- 
^^ bed in 1883, Always of independent 
no*, Armitage was able to follow his idenls 
art without regard to fashion or profit, 
.d vreml of liin largest works were ele- 
cted entirelyat hisownexpense. This was 
M with the Urge monochrome frescoes I 



in University Hall, Gordon Square, in 
mory of Crabh Robinson, comprising 
traits of twenty-two men eminent in litera- 
ture, art, and other professions. The figures 
aru over iife-siie, and the composition twenty 
yards in length. Figures of saints in hlary- 
iebonechurcb,andthereredoa ('Seven Works 
of Mercy') in St. Mark's Church, Hamilton 
Terrace, St. John's Wood, were also gifts. 

As an artist Armitage took an important 
part in the movements for the restoration of 
fresco painting in England, and the decora- 
tion of the houses of parliament with his- 
torical designs. His early training on the 
continent and his employment by Deloroche 
upon a mural painting of a grand character 
influenced the direction of his art throughout 
bis life. This art was cold, severe, and aca- 
demic, but always lofty in aim and large in 
design. Armitage did not confine his in- 
terests entirely to art; be was a great col- 
lector of butterflies, a keen yachtsman, and 
veryhospitabIehDBl,whuther afloat or ashore. 
He passed the board of trade examination for 
a master's certificate, and was a fellow of the 
Geographical Society. He became a ' retired 
academician' about two years before his 
death, which took place from apoplexy and 
exhaustion following pneumonia, at Tun- 
hridge Wells, on S4 May 1896, after an illness 
of about three weeks. lie was buried at 
Brighton. In 1853 be married Laurie, 
daughter of William and Catherine Barber 
of Booma, Northumberland. 

[PIcIurea and Dravings by Edward Armitage, 
B.A. I8B8 : Cat. of National Gallarj (firitish 
School) ; Men of the Time, ISei -, obituai; no- 
tices in Tinies and other nenspapera; Gement 
aad Hattan's Artists of the Ninsteenlh Century; 
private information.] C M. 

ARMSTRONG, Sin ALEXANDER 
(181t^lM99), naval medical officer.deficended 
from a family originally of Cumberland, and 
from Major-general John Armstrong (1673- 
1742 [q.v.] ), was the son of Alexander Arm- 
strong of Croghan Lodge, Fermanagh. He 
studied medicine at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at the university of EdinburKh, where 
he graduated with honours in 1841, and en- 
tered the navy as an assistant surgeon in 
March 1842. After a few months atllaslar 
Hospital and in the flagship at Portsmouth, 
be was appointed in June to the Polyphemus, 
a small steamer in the Mediterranean, and 
in 1843 was placed in medical charge of a 

Sartv landed for the e.xploration of Xantbua. 
'or bis EcientiSc observations on this expe- 
dition he received the official thanks of the 
trustees of the British Museum, and by his 
sanitary arrangements won the approval of 
the commander-in-chief, who recommended 
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him for promotion. On his return to Eng^ 
land in April 1846 he was appointed to the 
Grappler, fitting out for the weat coast of 
Africa ; but before she sailed Armstrong was 
moved into the royal yacht, from which, on 
the occasion of the queen's visit to Ireland, 
he was promoted to the rank of surseon on 
19 Oct. 1849. Two months later he was 
appointed as surgeon and naturalist to the 
Investigator, ffoing out to the Arctic under 
the command 01 (Sir) Robert John Le 
Mesurier McClure [q. v.], and in her he 
continued the whole time till she was aban- 
doned in 1863. He returned to England 
with McClure in 1854. A great part of the 
comparatively good success of the voyage 
was properly attributed to the excellent ar- 
rangements made and carried out by Arm- 
strong, with the result that no scurvy ap- 
peared on board till the spring of 1852, and 
at no time did it assume dangerous propoiv 
tions. For his journal during this voyage 
he was awarded the Gilbert Blane gold 
medal — a reward for the best journal kept 
by surgeons of the royal navy, in February 
1855 he was appointed to the Comwallis, in 
which he served in the Baltic during that 
year's campaign, and afterwards, till August 
1856, on{the North American Btation. On 
19 July 1858 he was promoted to be deputy 
inspector-general of hospitals and fleets, and 
from 1859 to 1864 was in medical charge of 
the hospital at Malta. On 15 Nov. 1866 
he was promoted to the rank of inspector- 
general, and from 1869 to December 1871 
he was director-general of the medical de- 
partment of the navy. On 17 June 1871 
he was nominated a military K.C.B., and on 
12 June 1873 he was elected F.R.S. He re- 
tired from active service in December 1871, 
living, for the most part, in the Albany, or 
at the Elms, Sutton-Bonnington, near Keg- 
worth, where he died on 4 July 1899. In 
1894 he married the widow of Sir William 
King Hall [q.vj Armstrong was the author 
of * Personal Narrative of tne Discovery of 
the North- West Passage' (8vo, 1857), and 
of * Observations on Naval Hygiene* (8vo, 
1858). 

[O'Byme's Naval Biogp. Diet. (2nd edit.); 
Times, 7 July 1899 ; Edinburgh Graduates in 
Medicine, 1867* p. 125; Armstrong's Works; 
Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

ARMSTRONG, Sib WILLIAM 
GEORGE, Baron Abmbtbong of Cragside 
(1810-1900), inventor and organiser of in- 
dustry, was bom on 26 Nov. 1810 at No. 9 — 
formerly No. 6 — Pleasant Row, Shieldfield, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

WilUam Armstrong (1778-1857), his 



father, was the son of a yeoman of Wreay, a 
village five miles south of Garlisle. Towards 
the close of the eighteenth century he came 
to Newcastle, commencinff his career in that 
city as clerk in the office of Losh, Lubbrin, & 
Co., com merchants. He was soon taken into 
partnership, and when his seniors subse- 
quently retired he became the sole represen- 
tative of the firm, which was thenceforth 
styled Armstrong & Co., merchants, Cow- 
gate. By his enterprise and ability he con- 
siderably extended the business. He highly 
appreciated the advantages of education, and 
devoted himself with earnestness and per- 
severance to study durinff his leisure. He 
was especially fond of matnematic8,on which 
subject he contributed to the ' Lady's ' and 
' Gentleman's ' Diaries, and collected a large 
library. In 1 798 Armstrong joined the Lite- 
rary and Philosonhical Society, which was 
then five years old. He was a warm sup- 
porter and took an active part for some time 
in its management. He was also one of 
the original founders of the local Natural 
History Society. When it was proposed to 
establish a chamber of commerce in the 
town he gave material aid, and helped the 
scheme to a successful issue. Soon after the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Act in 1835 
he wad returned by Jesmond ward to the 
town council, on the eve of his sixtieth 
year, as a reformer. At the next election, 
in November 1839, he was defeated, but 
in 1842 Armstrong resumed his seat with- 
out opposition. During his first period of 
councillorship he took much interest in the 
management of the river Tyne, and he was 
the author of two pamphlets on the subject. 
In December 1843, when Alderman John 
Ridley, chairman of the river committee, 
died, he was unanimously appointed to the 
office, the duties of which ne fulfilled through- 
out the inquiries and the stormy debates 
which culminated in the establishment of 
the River Tyne commission. On 3 Jan. 
1849 Armstrong was elected alderman by a 
unanimous vote. He failed to secure elec- 
tion as mayor when he was first nominated 
to that office a few months later, but he 
was chosen mayor in the following year. 
He generally acted with the progressive 
party in the city council. Althoujgh he 
had begun life as an independent politician, 
with somewhat reactionary tendencies, his 
sympathies broadened as he grew older, and 
towards the close he became a whig of the 
Grey school, although he was always a 
cautious reformer. In 1824 he argued that a 
canal between Newcastle and Canisle would 
serve inland commerce better than a railway. 
Again, in 1845, when it was proposed that the 
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eitjoouncilshouldmemorialise parliament Co 
open the porta for the free adanisaion of erain, 
hecpobe itrongly in favour of tha com lawa. 
He attended to nia public duties till within 
a few wveka of hia death, which took pUce 
on 2 June 1867, in the eightieth year of his 
*ge- He had deaired that the Literair and 
I'liiloiAphicai Society of Newcastle should 
select from his lihrary luch scientific worba 
as it did not already poasesa. Thia wish 
vra^ ao Ubrralty interpreted by his son that 
io I866ts tDHDjBS 1,284 mathematical works 
and local tracte, most of them of great value, 
were added to the society's library, which 
tbua obtained ' a more complete mathemati- 
cal department than any other proTincist in- 
stitution in the kingdom' (Db. Spencb Wat- 
ens. Hut. of the Liierarif and Philosopkieal 
Sue. of Nnceattlf'Vpim-Tifne'l, 

The «ldtir Armstrong married Ann, eldcat 
dai]gbl«r of William Potter of Walbottle 
House, a highly cultured woman. By ber 
he had two cbildren, a son and a daughter. 
The son was the future Lord Armstrong. 
The daughter Ann married on 17 Aug. 1826 
(Sir) William Henry W'atson [q. v.}, subse- 
qupntly a baron of the exchequer ; she died 
at Hastings on 1 June ld'28, leaving nn only 
child, John William Wataon, of Addetatone 
Hall, Belford, whose son became her bro- 
ther's beir. 

William George Armstrong was a deli- 
cate child. Left to follow the natural bent 
of his mind, he never failed to amuse him- 
sdf with mechanical combinationa, When 
only five or eix he showed conaiderahle 
genuity in constructing childish imitations 
of machines which had attracted his atten- 
tion. With a few discarded spinning wheels 
and oommoD housshotd articles he played at 
pumping water, grinding com, and doing 
olbcir n*eful work, Ho set his machinery in 
motion by strings attached to weights hung 
over the handrail of the staircase, eo as to 
descend freely from the top to the bottom of 
tbl^ liouse. In the fine summer days he often 
Tiotled the shop of a joiner, John Fordy, 
ia the (iroployment of ois matemal grand- 
father, William I'otter; there he spent many 
bappy hnurs learning the use of tools, mak' 
ing littinga for his engines, and copying the 
jomcr's work. 

After attending private achools, fir«t in hi: 
natlTe city, and afterwards at Wfaickham, 
Northumberland, bis health sufficiently im- 
proved to enable him, in 18ti6, the year of hia 
sist«r'» marriage, to enter the grammar 
Khool at Bishop Auckland. Tliere he re- 
maini<d for two years as a boarder with the 
head master, the Uev.Ii. Thompson. During 
this period ha paid a visit to the engineering 



works in that town of William Ramahaw, 
who, impressed with the intelligent interest 
the youth took in the machines, invited him 
to hisfaouse. He thus made the acquaintance 
of liamshaw'a daughter Mar^ret, whom he 
afterwards married. 

Meanwhile, upon leaving school, Arm- 
strong becaraH an articled clerk in the office 
of Armorer Donkin, a solicitor of standing 
Newcastle. Reapplied himself withch^- 
_ .;t«ristic earnestness to the stady of law, 
and, having duly served his clerkship, he 
completed hia preparation for the legal pro- 
fession in I^ndon under the guidance of his 
brother-in-law, W. H. Wataon, at that time 
a special pleader of Lincoln'a Inn. Ha re- 
turned to Newcastle in 1833, and became 
a partner in the legal firm to which he had 
been articled, the style being altered to 
MesarB. Donkin, Stable, & Armstrong, Their 
business was a flourishing one, and the in- 
terests of many important families, estates, 
and companies were entrusted to their 
charge. In 1634 Armstrong married Misa 
Margaret Hnraslmw. Three yearahia senior, 
she was a lady of great force of character, 
who sympathi Bed with her husband's labours, 
and loyally aided him in philanthropic work. 
In later years Armstrong named as his re- 
creations ' planting, building, electrical and 
scientific research;' but in early life he was 
an enthusiastic fisherman. I'liis pastime 
afforded opportunities for his inventive 
genius. He contrived a new bait-hasket, 
and his tackle was continually being im- 
proved. Haunting the Coquet from mom- 
mg to night, ho became so skilful that he 
was known in the district as * the King- 
fisher.' While after trout in Dentdale (York- 
shire, 1835), his attention was attracted to 
an overshot water-wheel, supplying power 
for some marble works. He observed that 
only about ono twentieth of the energy of 
the stream waa utilised, and from that time 
his thoughts were engrossed by the possi- 
bilities of water-worked machines aa motors. 
After hia return to Newcastle to devoto 
himself to law, scarcely a dav passed without 
his visiting Watson's High bridge engineer- 
ing works. On 20 Dec. 1838 he published 
in the 'Mechanics' Magoiine' the outcome 
of his observations, in an article ' on the 
application of a column of water as a motive 
powerfordrivingmachinerj.' Inthe autumn 
of 1839, with Watson's help, be made an 
improved hydraidic wheel, with discs fixed 
on the peripherv, arranged to enter suc- 
cessively a tube of corresponding section bent 
into the arc of a circle. A Ml account 01 
'Armstrong's water-pressure wheel' is con- 
tained in the 'Mechanics' Mogaiine' for 
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18 April 1840. But although his rotatory 
motor was recognised to be sound in prin> 
ciple — ' a new and most ingenious means of 
applying a neglected, cheap, and almost 
boundless source ofpower ' — it was not an 
industrial success. W ith characteristic j udg- 
ment Armstrong sought a more attractive 
solution of his great problem. 

In the autumn of the same year (1840) 
one William Patterson was employed on a 
fixed high-pressure steam-engine at Oram- 
lington Colliery. When he put one hand 
on the safety valve, while tne other was 
exposed to a jet of steam from a chink 
in the boiler, he experienced a shock. Many 
persons investigated the phenomenon, but 
Armstronff first arrived at correct conclu- 
sions, which were published in papers on 
' the electricity of effluent steam ' ( Phil. Mag, 
1841-3). He applied his results to the con- 
struction of a hydro-electric machine, which 
consisted essentially of an insulated boiler, 
from which steam at high pressure escaped 
through specially designed nozzles. This 
formed the most powerful means of gene- 
rating electricity then known, and it is still 
used for the production of electricity of high 
tension. In 1844 * our talented young towns- 
man' gave two * very interesting lectures on 
hydro-electricity,' and it is recorded that 
* the perspicuity of his language,' his ' in- 
genious and effectual' illustrations, and 'his 
happy manner of explaining . . . the subject 
could scarcely be excelled' (Lit. and Phil, 
JSoc, Report), The small hydro-electric 
machine used for these experiments was 
subsequently presented by Lord Armstrong 
to the Durham College of Science at New- 
castle. 

The uses and application of water at the 
time chiefly absorbed his attention, and he 
studied the subject in all its bearings with 
characteristic public spirit. As the popular 
tion increased the Tyne became undrinkable, 
and the supply of pure water inadequate. 
In 1846 proposals were brought forward to 
form an accumulation reservoir at Whittle 
Dean, and to bring the water by 24-inch 

Sipes, then the largest in the world, to 
fewcastle. Armstrong's was the master 
mind which directed the movement (History 
cfthe Water Supply of Newcastle^pon-Tyney 
1851). Messrs. Donkin, Stable, & Armstrong 
were the solicitors to the company, and at 
the first general meeting of shareholders, 
28 July 1846, Armstrong was appointed 
secretary. The directors' report presented 
to the second annual meeting, 25 Feb. 1847, 
announced his resignation with an expression 
of regret. About this time, in conjunction 
with Thomas Hawksley [q.v. Supplij, he in- 



vented a self-acting valve, which is still ex- 
tensively used by water companies, to close 
the pipe automatically when the velocity of 
the water passing through it exceeds a cer- 
tain limit, so as to check the loss of water 
in case of a leak occurring beyond the 
valve. Armstrong's interest m the Whittle 
Dean Water Company continued throughout 
his life. On the death of Mr. A. L. Fotter 
in 1856 he was elected chairman. He held 
this office till 1867, and it was largely owing 
to his able direction that it developed into 
the important Newcastle and Gateshead 
Water Company. 

'Perseverance generally prevails' was 
Armstrong's favourite motto. For many 
years he considered the best way of em- 
ploying water power before he arrived at 
the conclusion that water would be more 
useful as a means of distributing than of 
obtaining energy. On this principle he 
planned a crane, evei^ motion of which was 
derived from hydraulic power. In 1846 he 
delivered three lectures to the Literanr and 
Philosophical Society; the first and last 
treated respectively of the spheroidal state 
of liquids and the characteristics of elec- 
tricity. The second (3 Dec.) was 'on the 
employment of a column of water as a 
motive power for propelling machinery.' It 
was illustrated by experiments : ' a beautiful 
model, representmg a portion of the quay of 
this town, with a crane upon it, adaptea to 
work by the action of the water in the street 
pipes, was placed upon the floor.' The model 
worked perfectly, but Armstrong 'stated 
that he did not advocate the immediate 
adoption of his plan, because anv plan, how- 
ever useful, might be injured if lorced pre- 
maturely forward before the age was ready 
to receive it.' Nevertheless, on 14 Jan. 
1846 he obtained permission from the cor- 
poration to erect an hydraulic crane at the 
head of the auay. This was so great a 
success in loaaing and discharging ships 
that on the following 9 Nov. he asked to be 
allowed to erect four others, at the same 
time making valuable suggestions for facili- 
tating the handling of the merchandise of 
the port. Armstrong took out his first 
patent^ — ^for ' apparatus for lifting, lowering, 
and hauling '—on 31 July 1846. 

Armstrong's scientific attainments were 
now widely recognised, and on 7 May 1846 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
as ' a gentleman well known as an earnest 
investigator of physical science, especially 
with reference to the electricity 01 steam 
and the hydro-electric machine.' Among 
those who attested his qualifications were 
Faraday, Grove, and Wheatstone. Much 
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m«de about tbem. 
The fitil orders were dealt with in the Hiph 
Bridge wnrks of Mr. Watson, but special 
amngemeiits were dsHirable. Thereupon 
four Biibslontial cititeos, Measra. Doniin, 
I'otter, Cruddaa, and Lambert, offered tho 
maa^ aweaaaif to found special works for 
Uteir manu&cture. It waa thua that the 
great eng'tneeriD^ ivorks at ElBwick-on- 
lyne first came into being. The deed of 
paitncrahip ib dated as from 1 Jan. 1&17. 
Annstrong, who wae the moving spirit, waa 
amointed manager of the concern. He 
tuereupon fetired from the legal profeasioQ 
to devote himaelf to the more congenial pur- 
■uita of an engineer. 

The en^neerirg works originally con- 
sisted of omcee, four workshops, two houses 
for Toremcn, and stables, standing on about 
fi) acres on the left bank of the Tvne, a 
liwlo way above Newcsstle. Work was 
commenced on 1 Oct. 1647, and the first 
£Itwick pavsheet for wages due on 15 Oct. 
amounted to 9/. 17«. lOd. {XortAem Coun- 
tiet Mag. October 1900). During the earlier 
ftslB the business chicRj consisted in the 
maoufBCture of Armstrong's newly devised 
liTtbaulIc machinery. The (irst order for 
the new Brm (15 May 18-18) was for cranea 
for the Liverpool dncka, but from the com- 
mencemi^nt El»^ick priiduced a great variety 
of hydraulic machines. A diagoual two- 
cylinder double-acting engine was made for 
theprfies printingthe'NewcasLle Chronicle,' 
while mining machinery for the lead mines at 
Allenbeads and winding engines for tbe 
South iletton Coal Company were among 
tlmr earliest productions. Armstrong's se- 
eond patent for a water-preaeure engine bears 
d«t« 11 May 1848. But in spite of Arm- 
■troog's able management the Elswick engi- 
neering works did not at Rrst make very 
aatisfactory progress. Orders did not come 
in Tsry tkpidly, and there was naturally 
•ome difficulty at starting in estimating the 
eost of production. The tide of prosperity 
did not flow towards Elswick conspicuously 
till 1850. In March 1852 three hundred 
uid fifty men were employed, and their fort- 
nightly wages amounted to klQt. Thence- 
lurth the defelopment waa steady. 

All the hydraulic apparatus erected by 
Armstrong up to 1849 was worked by water 
from reservoirs, but in tbat year he was 
conmiiwioQed to conatruct cranes at places 
on the number and Tees, where the pressure 
in tbe town mains was iDSuthcient. To 
nroid tho cost of building a high reservoir, 
Im empluyud an air-vetsel. This was a cast- 
iion chamber, clowd at the lop, and the 

TOL. I.— nrp. 



lompressed by water being pumi 

... Tbe working was not wtoget! 

aatisfaetory. In the following year (^1S50) 
he ' was engaged in the construction of the 
Ferry station of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway at New Holland, 
and decided to apply bydrauliu pressure for 
the cranes. . . . There was no possibility 
of obtaining pressure by a bead of water, 
for not only was the surface absolutely 
Hat, but tbe ground, which consisted of 

silt, aObrded no foundation lie waa 

led to the idea of a new substitute for 
an derated reservoir. This consisted of a 
large cast-iron cylinder, fitted with a loaded 
plunger to give pressure to the water in- 
jected by the engine. This contrivance he 
called an accumulator. ... In no previous 
instance had a pressure eiceeding 90 pounds 
on tbe square inch been used, but it 
now decided to adopt a pressure of 
pounds' (Sib W. G. Akustkoko, 1ml. 
Cit'U Engineers, 1876-7, vol. i. pt. i\ ' ' 
storage capacity of the accumulator 
great as that of a reservoir, but, on the other 
hand, the higher pressures employed enable 
the distributiug pipes to be made of smaller 
dimeusiona than would otherwise be possi- 
ble, and the pressures are moro uniform. By 
this invention hydraulic machinery was 
rendered available in almost every situation. 
Being very convenient where power is re- 
quired at intervals and for short periods,it has 
come into extensive use for working cranes, 
hoists, and lifts, opening and shuttmg dock 
gates, docking and launching ships, moving 
capstans, turn-tables, and the like. In many 
cases it has caused important economics both 
OS regards time and money, especially at 
harbours and railway stationK, w*here large 
amounts of traftic have to be dealt wiu. 
In the navy its applications are so numerous 
tbat it has been said without it a modem 
warship would be an impossibility. Suoh 
adaptations were the result of unwearied 
perseverance and unfailing resource. 

In 1850 Armstrong divided with Mr. W. D. 
Burlinsoa a priie given by the Glamorcan- 
shire Canal Company, on tbe merits of his 
crane and accumulator, for ' the best machine 
to transfer coal from barges to ships.' In 
the same vear be received the Telford medal 
from the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Armstrong continued for many years to 
improve his hydraulic machinery, and to de- 
velop countless applications which attracted 
considerable attention. A third patent which 
dealt with the subject was taken out on 
31' April IS.'ie. The ingenuity and utility 
of his inventions in this connection brought 
bim almost univeisal recognitioa. In 1602 
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Cambridge University voted him an honorary 
LL.D. degree ; in 1870 Oxford made him a 
D.O.L.; and in May 1878 the Society of 
Arts awarded to him the Albert medal ' be- 
cause of his distinction as an engineer and 
as a scientific man, and because by the 
development of the transmission of power 
hydraulically, due to his constant efforts ex- 
tending over many years, the manufactures 
of this country have been greatly aided, and 
mechanical power beneficially substituted 
for most laborious and injurious labour.' 

But these inventions far from exhausted 
Armstrong's genius, and in middle life he 
appHed his mind to improvements in the 
manufacture of the machmery of war, which 
brought him an equally wide and deserved 
reputation. It was Just after the outbreak 
of the Crimean war m 1854 that Armstrong 
received at Elswick his first commission from 
the war office ; this was to design submarine 
mines for the purpose of blowing up Russian 
ships that had been sunk in the harbour of 
Sebastopol. Armstrong's mines proved very 
successful, but, as the war procrressed, he 
turned his attention more especially to ar- 
tillery. It is said that an incident in the battle 
of Inkerman (5 Nov. 1854) led him to devote 
his energies to the improvement of ordnance. 
In the following month he submitted to Sir 
James Graham a communication 'suggesting 
the expediency of enlarging the ordinary 
rifle to the standard of a field-gun, and using 
elongated projectiles of lead' (Industrial 
Resources of fyne^ Wear, and Tees, 1863). 
This was followed by an interview with the 
Duke of Newcastle, then secretary of state 
for war, who authorised him to make half 
a dozen guns according to his views. 

Armstrong has himself described in detail 
the evolution of the gun which was soon 
to be widely known by his name. First, he 
considered exhaustively all possible ma- 
terials, and selected shear steel and wrought 
iron. Then he proved experimentally that 
the ordinary method of making guns, by 
forging the metal into the form and boring 
a hole down it, was unsatisfactory. He 
adopted a construction more correct in prin- 
ciple, but more difficult of execution. The 
strength of a metal cylinder does not increase 
in the ratio of its thickness. A cylinder 
offers the greatest resistance to bursting 
when the exterior layers are in a state of 
tension, gradually increasing inwards past 
the neutral point till the internal layers are 
in a state of compression. Therefore an in- 
ternal cylinder of steel was enclosed in a 
jacket made by twisting a wrought-iron bar, 
and welding the turns into a cylinder of 
internal diameter slightly smaller than the 



steel lining. The jacket was expanded by 
heat and supped over the core, and contract- 
ing in cooling produced the desired distribu- 
tion of tension. Other rings as necessary 
were in turn shrunk on this cylinder. 

At the same time mechanical arrangements 
were contrived to counteract recoil, and to 
facilitate the pointing of the gun. Further- 
more, and this was a device of the utmost 
importance, the g^n was made to load at its 
back end. Armstrong invented both the 
screw and the wedge methods of closing 
the breech. In the former case a powerful 
screw pressed a breech-piece, carrying the 
vent, so as to close the tube. Then the 
nfling was effected by eight spiral grooves 
cut in the bore terminating at the slightly 
expanded loading chamber, the most suit- 
able form and dimensions for which were 
reached after careful investigations. Lastly, 
with unwearied labour and infinite resource, 
he determined the best shape, dimensions, 
and charge for the bullet. The elonpited 
form with an ogival head which he designed 
for the projectile has never been improved 
upon. 

Armstrong's first 8-pounder, built in ac- 
cordance with these principles, was com- 
pleted in July 1855. It was derided by 
the artillery officers as a ' popgun.' There- 
upon Armstrong made a 6-pounder on the 
same principles, and he contmued a series of 
experiments with it for a considerable time 
before submitting it to the war office. The 
earliest of his long series of patents, eleven 
in number, touching ordnance and projec- 
tiles, was dated 11 Feb. 1857 ; the second 
followed on 22 July 1857. At first the mili- 
tary authorities looked coldly upon Arm- 
strong's new gun, but its merit was too great 
to be put aside. On 16 Nov. 1858 the com- 
mittee on rifled cannon, appointed by Gene- 
ral Peel, reported in favour of Armstrong's 
invention on every point. 

Armstrong then behaved with patriotic 
generosity. He gave the nation his valuable 
patents as a free gift, and placed his talents 
at its command. In 1859 he accepted the 
appointment of engineer of rifled ordnance 
at Woolwich, and his great services to the 
state were acknowledged by his creation as 
knight bachelor and civil companion of the 
Batli (23 Feb. 1859). 

On 25 Jan. 1859 the Elswick Ordnance 
Company was formed. The partners were 
Messrs. George Cruddas, Lambert, and the 
manager, George Kendel. Armstrong had 
no pecuniary interest in this new company, 
although its buildings were close to the Els- 
wick engineering works. The Elswick Ord- 
nance Company was established solely to 
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make Armstrong guns for the British govfim- 
ment under Armstrong's supervision. Ao- 
oofdiiu;ij over three thousand guns were 
mannmctnred by the new company between 
1859 and 1868. At the ktter date the British 
armament was the finest in existence. But 
there was then a reaction in favour of the 
superior simplicity of muzzle-loadinj^ guns. 
Tks breech-loading mechanism required ac- 
curate fittings and careful use. Breech-loaders 
tre unfit weapons for imperfectly instructed 
gnnners, and out of place when exposed to 
weather or drifting sand. Armstrong recog- 
nised the invincibdity of official obtuseness 
and preiudice, and gave up his official appoint- 
ment during 1863, when the government 
greatly reduced the orders they placed with 
the Elswick Ordnance Company, and prac- 
tically returned to muzzle-loaders. To that 
form of ordnance the authorities so obsti- 
nately adhered for the next fifteen years that 
England not only lost her supremacy in 
respect to her artillery but fell aangerously 
behind the rest of the world. 

Owin^ to the withdrawal of government 
support m 1863, the Elswick Ordnance Com- 
pany passed through a serious crisis, but 
Armstrong was equal to the situation. The 
ordnance company and its works were in- 
corporated with Armstrong's engineering 
company and its works. Blast furnaces 
were added, and the ordnance company, 
being released from the obligation to make 
guns exclusively for the British government, 
was largely employed by foreign govern- 
ments. Great benefit resulted to the finan- 
cial position of the combined ordnance and 
engineering company. 

Meanwhile Armstrong improved his 
breech-action, and carefully investigated the 
best method of rifiing, and the most advan- 
tageous calibre of the bore and structure 
of the cylinder, so as to obtain the greatest 
accuracy in shooting and the longest range 
with the minimum weight. At an early 
period of his gunnery researches he had re- 
cognised the desirability of building up guns 
with thin metal bands instead of large lioops, 
but circumstances interposed a lon^ delay 
before he carried out that principle in prac- 
tice. The plan may have been first suggested 
to him by Captain Blakeney's proposal, pub- 
lished as early as 1855, to substitute wire 
wound at high tension round the core for 
hoops or jackets. The same idea had oc- 
curred independently to Brunei, who gave 
Armstrong a commission for a gun made on 
this principle. The order could not be exe- 
cutea, because it was found that l^ongridge 
had taken out a patent for this method of 
construction, though he had never carried it 



into execution. After the patent had expired 
Armstrong redirected his attention to the 
subject. In 1877 he made preliminary trials 
with small wired cvlinders, and in 1879 he 
commenced a 0-inch breech-loading ^un of 
this construction, which was finished m the 
be^nning of 1880. Results obtained with 
this gun were so satisfactory that at last 
even the British ordnance authorities ac- 
knowledged the folly of continuing to manu- 
facture unwieldy muzzle-loaders ; and before 
the year was out, by Armstrong's persistent 
pressure, they were persuaded once more to 
adopt breech-loading guns with polygroove 
rifiing. 

Armstrong's strenuous work at his hy- 
draulic machines and his celebrated guns 
by no means exhausted his energies or in- 
terests. At the same time he found oppor- 
tunity to give thoughtful consideration to 
problems of the highest importance to every 
practical engineer in connection with the 
economical use of fuel. In 1855 Armstrong, 
with two other engineers, was entrusted 
with the award of the 500/. premium offidred 
by the Northumberland Steam Collieries 
Association for the best method of prevent- 
ing smoke in the combustion of Hartley coal 
in marine boilers. Three reports (1857 and 
1858) were founded on a long series of ela- 
borate experiments. His attention having 
been thus attracted to the wasteful use of 
our natural fuel, he took advantage of his 
election to the presidency of the British 
Association, when it met at Newcastle in 
1863, to discuss at length, in his presidential 
address, the probable duration of our coal 
supply. He pointed out how 'wastefully 
and extravagantly in all its applications ' to 
steam-engines, or metallurgical operations, 
or domestic purposes, coal was being burnt. 
He calculated that in doing a given amount 
of work with a steam-engine only one- 
thirtieth of the energy of the coal is utilised. 
Assuming a moderate rate of increase in coal 
production, he came to the conclusion that 
before two centuries have passed * England 
will have ceased to be a coal-producing 
country on an extensive scale.' 

There followed a royal commission to 
inquire into the duration of British coal- 
fields (1866), of which Sir W. G. Armstrong 
was a member, and before which he also 
appeared as a witness. His evidence was 
among the most valuable information col- 
lected by it. He twicft returned to the sub- 
ject, once in his presidential address to the 
North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers in 187^^, and aprain in 
his presidential address to the mechanical 
section of the British Association at York in 
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1888. At York he considered whether the 
' monstrouswaste' of the steam-engine might 
not be avoided W electrical methods of ob- 
taining power, in 1863 he had pointed out 
that * whether we use heat or electricity as the 
motive power, we must equally depend upon 
chemical affinity as the source of supply. . . . 
But where are we to obtain materials so 
economical for this purpose as the coal we 
derive from the earth and the oxygen we 
obtain from the air ?' But in 1883 the ad- 
vance of electrical science suggests to him 
that a thermo-electric engine might ' not 
only be used as an auxiliary, but in com- 
plete substitution for the steam-engine/ 
because it might be used to utilise Hhe 
direct heating action of the sun^s ray?.' lie 
calculated that 'the solar heat, operating 
upon an area of one acre in the tropics, 
would, if fully utilised, exert the amazing 
power of 4,000 horses acting for nearly nine 
nours every day.' lie foresaw that, * when- 
ever the time comes for utilising the power 
of great waterfalls, the transmission of 
power by electricitv will become a system 
of vast importance —a prophecy which has 
been fulfilled in a notable manner in subse- 
quent contrivances for the utilisation of 
natural sources of energy at Geneva, Nia^ 
gara, and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the great Elswick works were 
rapidly growing alike in the engineering and 
ordnance branches. To these departments 
a third — that of shipbuilding — was finally 
added. In 1868 the Elswick firm began 
to build ships in the Walker yard of Messrs. 
Mitchell & Swan. 

From a very early date Armstrong had 
devoted much attention to problems in con- 
nection with the mounting and working of 
guns on ships, and kindred matters of de- 
sign. He was a steadfast believer in guns 
as against armour. He had himself worked 
at the improvement of armour plating. He 
had produced steel of high tensile strength 
and great toughness by tempering it in an 
oil bath. For some years before the intro- 
duction of high explosives he had taken 
special interest in the design and con- 
struction of the cruiser type, which was 
indeed to a considerable extent originated 
by him. The Elswick firm built several 
vessels of this class at the Walker yard, 
leading up to the Esmeralda, constructed 
for Chili m 1882, which may be described 
as the first modem protected cruiser. A rm- 
strong strongly advocated the construction 
of a large number of vessels of this class 
of moderate size. He believed that they 
would be most effective protectors of com- 
merce, and that several acting together 



might even be more than a match for an 
ironclad. He enumerated their chief fea- 
tures as including ' great speed and nimble- 
ness of movement combmed with great 
offensive power . . . little or no side armour, 
but otherwise constructed to minimise the 
effects of projectiles.' On the introduction 
of high explosives Armstrong modified his 
views to the extent of recommending that 
even cruisers should be protected by side 
armour. 

In 1882, the shipbuilding firm of Messrs. 
Mitchell & Swan joined forces with Arm- 
strong's company, and the united firms 
became Sir W. 6. Armstrong, Mitchell, & 
Co., Limited. In 1883 a new ship-yard was 
established at Elswick, where, under the 
management of Mr. White, now Sir Wil- 
liam White, chief constructor to the admi- 
ralty, and subsequently of Mr. P. Watts, a 
fleet of splendid warships was built. The 
development of the ordnance department of 
the great concern went on at the same time 
without interruption. In 1886 a branch 
factory was opened at Pozzuoli on the bay 
of Naples to make guns for the Italian 
government. In 1897 Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth's works at Openshaw, near Man- 
chester, for the manufacture of the Whit- 
worth guns, were incorporated, and the title 
of the combined concerns was changed to 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, & Com- 
pany, Limited [see Whitworth, Sib Joseph]. 
At the date of Armstrong's death in 1900, 
the company own, at Elswick alone, two 
hundred and thirty acres, and * a recent pay- 
sheet shows 36,802/. paid in a single week' 
to twenty-five thousand and twenty-eight 
workmen (N. C Mag, November 1900). 
Bom of Armstrong's genius, the Elswick 
works and their onshoota were almost to 
the end of his life largely indebted to his 
suggestions. But the enormous gprowth of 
the enterprise was perhaps chiefly due to his 
judicious selection of able colleagues, and to 
the wise liberality by which he stimulated 
and encouraged them to do their best. More 
modem developments were mainly initiated 
by his partner. Sir Andrew Noble. 

Armstrong's varied activities brought him 
great wealth, which he always put to en- 
lightened uses. In 1863 he purchased some 
land on the east of Kothbury, and among 
the beetling crags of a rugped chine he 
built a stately home, * Cragside.' He laid 
out roads upon its rocky slopes, he trained 
streams and dug out lakes. He sowed 
flowers, planted rare shrubs, and covered 
the ground with millions of noble trees, till 
the bleak hillside was transformed into a 
magnificent park, and the barren wUdemess 
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dotbed with beauty. At Cragside, too, 
be dispenaed a princely bospitality, and 
nameroua men of distinction were among 
bisgaests. 

In 1672 Armstrong visited Egypt to ad- 
Tise a metbod of obviating tbe interruption 
to tbe Nile traffic caused oy tbe cataracts. 
His interesting lectures to tbe Literary and 
Pbiloeopbical Society of Newcastle, de- 
scribing bis journey and tbe antiquities on 
tbe river-banKy were published in 1874. 

In later life Armstrong's bappiest hours, 
wben not employed in planting or building, 
were devotea to electrical research in his 
laboratory at Cragside. He expressed the 
opinion tbat, if be had given to electricity 
the time spent upon hydraulics, the results 
would have been even more remunerative. 

Among bis early experiments with his hy- 
dro-electric machine he had shown that a cot- 
ton filament in two adjacent glasses travels 
Cowards the positive electrode in one, while 
an encircling tube of water moves towards 
the negative electrode in the other. This 
was tbe starting-point of his subsequent re- 
searches into the nature of the electric dis- 
cbarge. About 1892 he repeated the experi- 
ment in a modified form, using a Ruhmkorff 
induction coil giving an 18-inch spark, and 
be suggested that the phenomenon indicated 
tbe co-existence of two opposite currents in 
tbe movements of electricity, the negative 
being surrounded by the positive, like a 
core within a tube. In 1897 Armstrong 
published a beautifully illustrated volume 
on ' Electric Movement in Air and Water,' 
in which be discussed the moat remarkable 
aeries of figures ever obtained by electric 
discharge over photographic plates. In 
these later investigations he employed a 
Wimsburst machine with sixteen plates, 
each 34 inches in diameter. In the follow- 
ing November he invited Dr. H. Stroud, of 
tbe Durham College of Science, to continue 
bis experiments. In a supplement to his 
book (1899) Armstrong developed a method 
of studying the phenomena of sudden elec- 
tric discharge based upon the formation of 
Lichtenburg figures. The results confirm 
tbe accuracy of the interpretation as to 
positive and negative distribution in his 
earlier work, and also extend the study of 
electric discbarse in new directions. 

Throughout his life Armstrong was a 
notable benefactor of his native city. There 
is hardly any meritorious institution in New- 
castle or tbe neighbourhood, educational or 
charitable, which was not largely indebted 
to his assistance. lie was a member of 
council of the Durham College of Science 
(1878-1900). He laid tbe foundation stone 



of the present buildings (1887), and he was 
a generous subscriber to its funds. He used 
his genius for landscape gardening to beau- 
tify Jesmond Dene, and then presented it to 
the town with some ninety-three acres, part 
of which is included in the Armstrong Park. 
In July 1886 Armstrong was induced to 
ofier himself as a liberal unionist candidate 
for tbe representation of Newcastle in parlia- 
ment, but, chiefly owing to labour troubles, 
was not returned. Two months afterwards 
he was presented with the freedom of the 
city, ana in June 1887 he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Armstrong in considera- 
tion of his varied and eminent public services. 
He represented llothbury on the Northum- 
berland county council, 1889-92. He pur- 
chased Bamborough Castle in 1894, intend- 
ing to devote a portion of it to the purposes 
of a convalescent home. He commenced 
nobly conceived restorations, but he did not 
live to see the completion of his desi^s. 

Armstrong's great services to scientific 
invention were rewarded by many distinc- 
tions apart from those already mentioned, 
and numerous foreign decorations. He was 
created D.C.L. Durham (1882), Master of 
Engineering, Dublin (1892), and he received 
the Bessemer medal, 1891. He was an ori- 
ginal member of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute; president of the Mechanical Engineers, 
1861, 1862, 1869 ; of the North of England 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, 1872-3, 
1873-4, 1874-6; of tbe Institute of Civil 
Engineers, 1882 ; of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Newcastle, 1860-1900; 
of the Natural History Society of Northum- 
berland, Durham, and Newcastle, 1890- 
1900. 

Armstrong died at Cragside on 27 Dec. 
1900. On the last day of the nineteenth 
century his remains were laid beside those 
of his wife (who died on 2 Sept. 1893) in the 
extension of llothbury churchyard, which 
overlooks the river Coquet. By his death 
Newcastle lost her greatest citizen, who con- 
ferred upon the city not only glory but most 
substantial benefits. Armstrong's name will 
always stand high among the most illustrious 
men of the nineteenth century, who have 
rendered it memorable for the advance in 
scientific knowledge and in the adaptation 
of natural forces to the service of mankind. 

Armstrong had no issue, and his heir was 
his grand-nephew, William Henry Armstrong 
FitzPatrick Watson, son of John William 
Watson (the son of Armstrong's only sister), 
by his wife, Margaret Godman, daughter of 
Patrick Person ritzPatrick, esq., of Fitz- 
Leat House, Bognor. Armstrong's grand- 
nephew, in 1889, on bis marriage with 
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Winifreda Jane, eldest daughter of General 
Sir John Adye [q. v. Suppl.], assumed the 
name and arms of Armstrong in addition to 
those of Watson, in accordance with the 
wish of his great-uncle. 

Armstrong pursued all his researches with 
grip, tenacity, and concentration, with re- 
markable courage, zeal, and energy under 
the most perplexing circumstances. Fre- 
quently even disappointments and failures 
furnished the key to ultimate success. His 
colleague. Sir A. Noble, has spoken of his 
' extraordinary intuition as to how a result 
would work out. lie would very often make 
a guess at a result, while I, after much labour 
and calculation, would reach the same con- 
clusion.' He was a vigorous writer, and his 
expositions of his views were clear and 
forcible; but his busy life left no time for 
fanciful speculations, and but little oppor- 
tunity for literary work, although he was 
the author of a large number of addresses, 
papers, and pamphlets. These treat chiefly 
of engineering and scientific subjects ; three 
are contained in ' The Industrial Resources 
of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees,' 1803, of which 
he was joint editor. His most important 
work was his aiagnificently illustratea * Elec- 
tric Movement in Air and Water,' 1897, and 
the supplement, 1899. Among his papers 
the chief are : 1838 and 1840, * On the Ap- 

?lication of a Column of Water as a Motive 
^ower for driving Machinery' (Mechanics* 
Magazine) ; 1841-3, several papers * On the 
Electricity of Effluent Steam ' (Philosophical 
Magazine); 1850, *0n the Application of 
Water Pressure as a Motive Grower ' (^Pro- 
ceedings of I?istitute of Civil Engineers j vol. 
ix.); 1853, * On Concussion of Pump Valves' 
(ib. vol. xii.) ; 1857-8, < On the Use of Steam 
Coals of the Hartley District in Marine 
Boilers;' 1858, 'Water-pressure Machinery' 
{Proceedings of Institute of Mechanical En- 
gineers) ; 1863, *The Coal Supply ' {British 
Association, Newcastle^ ; 1863, * A Three- 
powered Hydraulic Engine;' 1863, *The 
Construction of Wrought-iron Rifled Field 
Guns ; ' 1869, * Artillery ' (Mechanical Engi- 
neers) ; 1873, *The Coal Supply' (North of 
England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers); 1877, * History of Modem De- 
velopments of Wat«r-preesure Machinery' 
{Proceedings of Institute of Civil Engineers, 
vol. 1.) ; 1882, * National Defences ' {ibid.) ; 
1883, * Utilisation of Natural Forces' {British 
Association, York) ; 1883, ' Social Matters ' 
(Northern Union of Mechanics* Institutes), 
To the * Nineteenth Century* he contributed 
three papers : * The Vague Cry for Technical 
Education ' (1888) ; 'The Ciy for Useless 
Knowledge' (1888) ; and 'The New Naval 



Prog^mme ' (1889). He contributed to* the 
' Proceedings of the Royal Society * * An In- 
duction Machine,' 1892, and * Novel Effects 
of Electric Discharge,' 1893. 
The chief portraits of Armstrong are : 

(1) by Mr. Q. F. Watts, R.A., at Cr^ide ; 

(2) full-length by Mrs. L. Waller, in the 
Council Chamber, Newcastle Town Hall 
^this was paid for by public subscription) ; 

(3) by Mr. J. C. Horsley, at Elswick Works ; 

(4) head and shoulders, by Mrs. L. Waller, 
at Cragside, of which copies exist in the 
Jubilee Hall, Rothbury, and the Literary 
and Philosophical Society and the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, London; ^5) miniature 
of W. G. Armstrong, aged 18 ; (6) miniature 
by Taylor (these miniatures botn at Crag- 
side) ; (7) bust by A. Munro, at Cragside, 
of which a replica by the artist is in the 
Literary and Philosophical Library. 

[A Life of Lord Armstrong is iDcluded in 
* Heroes of Industry,' by E. R. Jones, 1886, and 
in * Great Thinkers and Workers,* by R. Coch- 
rane, 1888. A short memoir was written bv 
Mr. Watson AmiStrong in Cassier's Mag. March 
18flf6.] H. P. G. 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW (1822-1888), 
poet and critic, the eldest son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold [q. v.], afterwards famous as head- 
master of Rugby, and his wife Mary (Pen- 
rose), was bom on 24 Dec. 1822 at Laleham, 
near Staines, where his father then took 
pupils. Thomas Arnold [q. v. SuppL] was 
his younger brother. Matthew migrated to 
Rugby with his family in 1828, but in 18S0 
returned to Laleham as pupil of his maternal 
uncle, the Rev. John Buckland. In August 

1836 he was removed to Winchester, and in 

1837 entered Rugby, which he left in 1841 
for Balliol College, Oxford, where he had 
gained a classical scholarship. In 1840 he 
had won a prize at Rugby with his first re- 
corded poetical production, *Alaric at Rome ' 
(Rugby, 8vo, only two copies extant; re- 
printed 1893 and 1896); the work was 
deeply influenced by *Childe Harold,' and 
in its form of stanza was original for a prize 
poem, but it was not otherwise remarkable. 
Nor was the poem on Cromwell, which 
gained the Newdigate prize in June 1843 
(Oxford, 8vo), distinguished by any special 
characteristic. In 18fi Arnold took a second 
class in lit. hum., and in March 1845 was 
elected te a fellowship at Oriel. After a 
brief experience as a master at Rugby, he 
became in 1847 private secretary to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, then president of 
the council, and, as such, tne minister 
charged with the administration of public 
instruction. In 1851 Lord Lansdowne pro- 
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cured for Arnold an inspectorship of schools, 
and on 10 June of that year he fulfilled a 
cherished wish by uniting himself to Frances 
Lucy, daughter of Sir William Wightman 
[q.T.]> one of the judges of the queen's bench. 
Up to this time Arnold, though now eight 
and twentYi was known only to a few as a 
member 01 a highly intellectual Oxford set, 
to which Clough, Lake, and J. D. Coleridge 
belonged, and to a few more as the author 
of a little volume of verse, ' The Strayed 
Reveller and other Poems/ published in 
1849 under the initial * A ' (London, 16mo ; 
^\e hundred copies were printed, but it was 
withdrawn before many copies were sold 
and is very scarce). IIis correspondence of 
the period, which, though full of crudities, 
is more lively and original than the letters 
of later years, shows that he was profoundly 
interested in the questions of the day, espe- 
cially in the revolutionary movements of 
1848, and had already conceived the germs of 
most of the ideas which he was afterwards 
to develop. He must have been studying 
French and German, but he seems to nave 
made no attempt in the department of 
literary and philosophical criticism in which 
he was afterwards to become potent ; and 
his volume of verse, though including two 
of his best poems, * The Forsaken Merman ' 
and ' Mvcerinus,' was too unequal as well 
as too diminutive to produce much effect. 
On the whole his mental progress up to 
this date seems slow ; but either a natural 
process or his contact with the busy world in 
the discharge of his really arduous duties as 
school inspector effected a speedy develop- 
ment; in 1852 he appears as a poet of 
mature power, and in lBi53 not merely as a 
poet but as a legislator upon poetry. The 
volume of 1852 was * Empedocles on Etna 
and other Poems' (London, 8vo; reissued 
1896, 4to; the original is only less scarce 
than 'The Strayed Keveller'). The book, 
like its forerunner, was published under tlie 
bare initial 'A.' It contained, with some 
short lyrics, two long poems, the dramatic 
' Empeidocles on Etna,' and the narrative 
'Tristram and Iseult,' which were much 
more ambitious in design and elaborate in 
execution than anything previously at- 
tempted by Arnold. Both poems had great 
attractions ; the songs of the harp-player 
Callicles in ' Empedocles ' are extraordinary 
combinations of pictorial beauty with lyrical 
passion, and the -third canto of 'Tristram' 
IS a masterpiece of descriptive poetrv. But 
neither the songs of Oalbcles nor the third 
canto of * Tristram ' has much connection 
with the rest of the poem to which each 
belongs. If the finest passages are thus, 



strictly speaking, superfiuous, the poems can 
hardly be other than disjointed — and so in- 
deed they are — not apparently from inability 
to conceive the subjects as wholes, but from 
inaptitude in the combination of details. 
They nevertheless contain sufficient beauty 
to justify by themselves a hi^h poetical re- 
putation, and were accompanied by a num- 
ber of exquisite lyrics, among which it will 
suftice to name * A Summer Night,' * The 
Youth of Nature,' * The Youth of Man,' 
'Isolation,' and 'Faded Leaves.' The spirit 
of these pieces may be described as inter- 
mediate between Wordsworth and Goethe, 
who are elsewhere in the same volume con- 
trasted with each other and with Byron in 
a very noble lyric. If, however, the poet 
neither expressed a new view of life nor 
created a new form of poetry, his style and 
cast of thought were indisputably his own. 
The volume nevertheless failed to win public 
attention f and the author, probably prompted 
less by disappointment than by dissatisfac- 
tion with the defects which be bad discovered 
in ' Empedocles,' withdrew it after disposing 
of fifty copies. He was already providing 
himself with a new pi^e de rSststancCy better 
adapted to exemplify his creed as a poet. 
He could not have chosen better than in 
'Sohrab and Rustum,' which first appeared 
in ' Poems by Matthew Arnold, a new 
edition ' (1853, 8vo ; 1854 and 1867, slightly 
altered). Together with a re-issue of the 
most important contents ('Empedocles on 
Etna ' excepted) of his former volumes, the 
new volume contained the new poems of 
* The Scholar-Gipsy ' and ' Requiescat,' as 
well as 'Sohrab and Rustum.' The last 
piece is an episode from Firdusi's * Shah- 
Numeli,' noble and affecting in subject, and 
80 simple in its perfect unity of action as 
to leave no room for digression, while fully 
admitting the adornments of description and 
elaborate simile. These are introduced with 
exquisite judgment, and, while greatly 
heightening the poetical beauty of the piece, 
are never allowed to divert attention from 
the progress of the main action, which cul- 
minates in a situation of unsurpassable 
pathos. Nothing could have more forcibly 
exemplified the doctrmea laid down by the 
author in his memorable preface to this 
volume of * Poems,' in which he condemns 
the prevalent taste for brilliant phrases and 
isolated felicities, and admonishes poets to 
regard above all things unity, consistency, 
and the total impression of the piece. 

This prefatory essay is a literary land- 
mark and monument of sound criticism. It 
is also of peculiar interest as foreshadowing 
the character of the literary work with 
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which Arnold's name was hereafter to he 
mainly associated. The intellectual defects 
which the essay denounced were charac- 
teristically English defects. Soon discoyer- 
ing himself to be at issue with the bulk of 
his countrymen in eyery region of opinion, 
Arnold subsequently undertook the un- 
popular office of detector* general of the in- 
tellectual failings of his own nation. The 
cast of his mind was rather critical than 
constructive, and the gradual drying up of 
his native spring of poetry, at no time 
copious, lefl him no choice between criticism 
&nd silence. 

In 1853 the exhaustion of his poetic 
faculty did not seem imminent, and some 
time was t^ elapse before Arnold assumed 
his distinctly critical attitude towards the 
temper of his times. In 1855 he published 
' Poems . . . Second Series ' (Lonaon, 8vo), 
mostly reprints; but the most important, 
' Balder Dead,' a miniature blank-verse epic 
in the manner of ' Sohrab and Rustum,' was 
new, and almost as great a masterpiece of 
noble pathos and dignified narrative. 

In May 1857 Arnold was elected to the 
professorship of poetry at Oxford, which he 
held for ten years. He inaugurated his 
tenure of office by publishing in 1858 a 
tragedy, *Merope,' avowedly intended as a 
poetical manifesto, and therefore condemned 
in advance as a work of reflection rather 
than inspiration. It is stately but frigid: 
the subject evidently had not taken posses- 
sion of him as ' Sohrab * and * Balder ' had 
done. It is also weighted by the unrhymed 
choral lyrics, whose mechanism contrasts 
painfully with the spontaneity of the harp- 
player's songs in * Empedocles on Etna.' 
It is to Arnold's honour that, try as he 
would, he could not write lyrical poetry 
without a lyrical impulse, such as came to 
him when in November 1857 ho wrote 
'Rugby Chapel' on his father*s death, or 
when in 1859 he celebrated his deceased 
brother and sister-in-law in * A Southern 
Night,' one of the most beautiful of his 
poems [see Arnold, Williak Delafield], 
or when he wrote * Thyrsis ' on the death of 
his friend Clough in 1861. 

* Thyrsis ' and * A Southern Night * were 
first issued in Arnold's 'New Poems' of 
1867. Many other pieces that figure in that 
volume evince declining power not so much 
by inferiority of execution as by the in- 
creasing tendency to mere reflection : one of 
the pieces, ' Saint Brandan,' was published 
separately (London, 1867, 4to). His ' Poems' 
were fully collected in two volumes in 1869, 
when ' Rugby Chapel ' was first included, 
and again in 1877. By that date his chief 



work as a poet had been long since done. 
The true elegiac note was, however, struck 
once more in ' Westminster Abbey,' a poem 
on the death of Dean Stanley in 1881 (in 
' Nineteenth Centur}',' January 1882), mag- 
nificent in its openinflT and its close, and 
nowhere unworthy of the author or the 
occasion. (All Arnold's fpoetry reappeared 
in three volumes in 1885, and in a single- 
volume ' Popular edition ' in 1890. ' Selected 
Poems ' were issued as a volume of the ' Gol- 
den Treasury Series' in 1878.) 

Meanwhile Amold*s appointment at Ox- 
ford had prompted two of nis most valuable 
efforts in literary criticism. In 1861 he 
published 'On Translating Homer: Three 
Lectures given at Oxford' (London, 8vo), 
one of the essays which mark epochs. There 
followed in 1862 a second volume, 'On 
Translating Homer : last Words.' The four 
lectures were first collected in 1896. It 
is true that Arnold's principles were more 
satisfactory than his practice ; his own at- 
tempts at translation were not very success- 
ful ; and the lectures were disfigured by in- 
excusable flippancies at the expense of per- 
sons entitled to the highest respect [see 
Wriout, Ichabod ChablesI. But never 
had the characteristics of Homer himself 
been set forth with such authority, or the 
rules of translation so unanswerably de- 
duced from them, or popular misconceptions 
so effectually extinguished. It is indeed a 
classic of criticism. Almost equal praise is 
due to the lectures * On the Study of Celtic 
Literature ' delivered in 1867, even though 
his knowledge of this subject was by no 
means equal to his knowledge of Homer, and 
the theme is less susceptible of closeness of 
treatment and cogency of demonstration. Its 
chief merit, apart from the fascinating style, 
is to have set forth the essential characteris- 
tics of Celtic poetry, and to have compre- 
hended those qualities of English poetry 
which chiefly distinguish it firom that of 
other modem nations under the possibly in- 
exact but certainly convenient denomination 
of ' Celtic magic' 

In 1859 Arnold issued an able pamphlet, 
'England and the Italian Question, but, 
with all his poetical and critical activity, he 
was far from neglecting his official duties. 
His correspondence is mil of proofs of his 
zeal as an inspector of schools, which are 
further illustrated by the valuable collection 
of his official reports published by Sir Francis 
Sandford after his death. He delighted in 
foreign travel for the purpose of inspecting 
foreign schools and umversities, and nis ob- 
servations were published in several books 
of great though ephemeral value : ' Popular 
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Education of France/ 1861; <A French 
Eton,' 1864 ; ' Schools and Universities on 
the Continent/ 1868. At home his opposi- 
tion to Mr. Lowe*s revised educational code 
at one time seemed likely to occasion his 
resignation; but he held on, and gave no 
sign of retirement until he had earned his 
pension, except on one occasion, when he 
was an nnsnoeeesful candidate for the 
librsrianship of the House of Commons. 
After living some years in London he re- 
moved to ILuTow, and in 1873 to Cobham, 
where he remained until his death. His 
domestic life, in general happy, was sadly 
clouded by the successive aeaths of three 
sons within a short period. 

As a critic Arnold considerably modiGed 
the accepted form of the English critical 
essay by ^ving it something of the cast of 
a eausene, a method he had learned from 
one of the chief objects of his admiration and 
imitation, Sainte-Beuve. His critical powers 
were shown to very great advantage in the 
fine series of ' Essays in Criticism ' (1865 ; 
2nd edit, modified, 1869 ; 6th edit. 1889). 
Almost all the contents of this volume are 
charming, especially the sympathetic studies 
of Spinoza and Marcus Aurelius, and the 
contrast, combined with a parallel, between 
the religious ideas of Ptolemaic Alexandria 
and mediaeval Assisi, a pair of pictures in 
the manner of Arnolds friend, Ernest 
Kenan. The most important essay, how- 
ever, is that on Heine; for in depicting 
Heine, with perfect justice, as the intel- 
lectual liberator, the man whose special 
function it was to break up stereotyped 
forms of thought, Arnold consciously or un- 
consciously delineated the mission which he 
had imposed upon himself, and to which the 
best of his non-official energies were to be 
devoted for many years. He had become 

Srofoundly discontented with English in- 
itference to ideas in literature, in politics, 
and in religion, and set himself to rouse his 
countrymen out of what he deemed their 
intellectual apathy by raillery and satire, 
objurgation in the manner of a Huskin or a 
Carlyle not being at all in his way. There 
is a certain incongruity in the bombard- 
ment of such solid entrenchments with such 
light artillery ; it is also plain that Arnold 
is as one-sided as the objects of his attack, 
and does not sufficiently perceive that the 
defects which ho satirises are often defects 
inevitably annexed to great qualities. Nor 
was it possible to lecture his countrymen 
as he did without assuming the air of the 
deservedly detested ' superior person.' 

With every drawback, together with some 
«erious failures in good taste which cannot be 



overlooked, Arnold's crusade against British 
Philistinism and imperviousness to ideas was 
as serviceable as it was gallant, and much 
rather a proof of his afi'ection for his country- 
men than of the contempt for them unjustly 
laid to his charge. In literature and allied 
subjects his chief protest against their cha- 
racteristic failings was made in ^Culture and 
Anarchy * (1869), a collection of essays (that 
had first appeared in the 'Comhill Maga- 
zine') all leading up to the apotheosis of 
culture as the minister of the ' sweetness and 
light ' essential to the perfect character. In 
politics a more scientific method of dealing 
with public questions was advocated in 
'Friendship's uarland' (1871), a book very 
seriously intended, but too full of persiflage 
for most serious readers. In theolo^ he 
strove to supplant the letter by the spirit in 

* St. Paul and Protestantism ' (1870 ; revised 
from the ' Comhill ; ' 4th edit. 1887) ; * Lite- 
rature and Dog^a: an Essay towards a 
better Apprehension of the Bible ' (1873) ; 

* God ana the Bible : a Review of Objections 
to "Literature and Dogma"' (1875); and 
'Last Essays on Church and Religion' 
(1877). These books are not likely to be 
extensively read in the future, but their con- 
temporary influence is a noticeable ingredient 
in the stream of tendency which has brought 
the national mind nearer to Arnold's ideal. 

Arnold's critical interest in poetry re- 
mained at the same time unimpaired. In 
1878 he edited the 'Six Chief Lives' from 
Johnson's * Lives of the l^oets ' (6th edit. 
1889). He made excellent selections from 
Wordsworth (1879) and Byron (1881), ac- 
companied by admirable prefaces ; contri- 
buted the general introduction to Mr. T. H. 
Ward's selections of English poets, and 
wrote for the same collection the critical 
notices of Gray and Keats, valuable as far 
as they go, but strangely restricted in scope. 
In 1881 also he collected Burke's * Letters, 
Speeches, and Tracts on Irish Afl'airs ' with 
a preface. He also produced annotated ver- 
sions of the writings of the two Isaiahs 
(1872 and 1883), the first of which, as 'A 
Bible-Reading for Schools,' went through 
numerous editions. 

In 1883, greatly to Arnold's surprise, Glad- 
stone conferred upon him a civil list pension 
of 250/., which enabled him to retire from 
the civil service. In the winter of tlie same 
year he started on a lecturing tour in Ame- 
rica. His eldest daughter had married and 
settled in that country. He returned to 
England in the spring of 1884, having reaped 
a fair pecuniary reward from his lectures, 
although he incurred some adverse criticism. 
He paid another visit to America in 1886. 
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Among the fruits of his first American tour 
were two powerful lectures — one on the im- 
portance of a high standard of culture, the 
other vindicating literary study as an instru- 
ment of education against the encroach- 
ments of physical science. These, with a 
hardly adequate lecture on Emerson, in 
which he finds much to say about Carlyle, 
were published in 1885 as 'Discourses in 
America.' ' Mixed Essays ' had appeared in 
1879 ; * Irish Essays and Others ' was pub- 
lished in 1882, and ' Essays in Criticism, 
Second Series,' in 1888 ; and he continued to 
the last an active contributor to periodical 
literature, especially in the * Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.' Essays from this review and from 

* Murray's Magazine ' were issued at Boston 
in 1888 as * Civilization in the United 
States.' His last essay, on Milton, appeared 
in the United States after his death. Arnold 
died very suddenly from disease of the heart 
on 15 April 1888 at Liverpool, whither he 
liad gone on a visit to his sister to welcome 
his daughter homeward bound from America. 
Matthew Arnold was buried in the church- 
yard of All Saints, Laleham, in the same 
grave with his eldest son Thomas (1852- 
1868) ; the tombstone bears the inscription 

* Awake, thou Lute and Harp ! I will 
awake right early ' (cf. Winter, Gray Days 
and Gold, 1890). 

Arnold unwisely discouraged all biogra- 
phical memorials of himself, and the only 
authentic record is the disappointing * Letters 
of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1HH8,' collected 
and arranged by Mr. G. W. E. Russell in 
two volumes, 1896. These are entertaining 
reading, and pleasing as proofs of the 
extreme amiability of one who was generally 
set down as supercilious and sardonic, but 
are remarkably devoid of insight, whether I 
literary or political. This probably arises ' 
in great measure from their being mostly \ 
addressed to members of his own family, ' 
and so wanting the stimulus arising from ' 
the collision of dissimilar minds. They 
depict the writer's moral character, notwith- 
standing, with as much clearness as attrac- 
tiveness, and his intellectual character is 
sufficiently evident in his writings. If a 
single word could resume him, it would be 
' academic ; ' but, although this perfectly 
describes his habitual attitude even as a 
poet, it leaves aside his chaste diction, his 
pictorial vividness, and his overwhelming 
pathos. The better, which is also the larger, 
part of his poetry is without doubt immor- 
tal. His position is distinctly independent, 
while this is perhaps less owing to innate 
originality than to the balance of competing 
inmiences. Wordsworth saves him from 



being a mere disciple of Goethe, and GK)ethe 
from bein^ a mere follower of Wordsworth. 
As a critic he repeatedly evinced a happy 
instinct for doing the right thing at the 
right time. Apart from their high intel- 
lectual merits, the seasonableness of the 
preface to the poems of 1853, of the lec- 
tures on Homer, and those on the Celtic 
spirit, renders these monumental in English 
literature. His great defect as a critic is 
the absence of a lively aesthetic sense ; the 
more exquisite beauties of literature do not 
greatly impress him unless as vehicles for the 
communication of ideas. He inherited his 
father's ethical cast of mind ; conduct interests 
him more than genius. Nothing else can 
account for his amazing definition of poetry 
as a ' criticism of life ; ' and in the same 
spirit, when he ought to be giving a com- 
prehensive view of Keats and (fray, he 
spends his time in inquiring whether Keats 
was manly, and why Gray was unproduc- 
tive. When, however, he could place him- 
self at a point of view that suited him, 
none could write more to the point. His 
characters of Spinoza, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Heine are masterly, and nothing can be 
better than his poetical appreciation of 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Goetne. A great 
writer whose influence on conduct was 
mainly indirect, such as Dickens or Thacke- 
ray, seemed to puzzle him; Tennyson's 
beauties as a poet were unappreciated on 
account of his secondary place as a thinker ; 
and the vehemence of a Carlyle or a Char- 
lotte Bronte offended his fastidious taste. 
Thus, for one reason or another, he estimated 
the genius of his own age much below its 
real desert, and this unsympathetic attitude 
towards the contemporary representatives 
of English thought perverted his entire 
view of it, political, social, and intellectual. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer criticises some of the 
caprices of his * anti-patriotic bias ' and eflfeo- 
tively ridicules his longings for an English 
academy in his ' Study of Sociology' (chap- 
ter ix. and notes). Yet, if Arnold cannot oe 
praised as he ^jraises Sophocles for having 
* seen life steadily and seen it whole/ he at 
all events saw what escaped many others ; 
and if he exaggerated the inaccessibility of 
the English mind to ideas, he left it more 
accessible than he found it. This would 
have contented him ; his aim was not to 
subjugate opinion but to emancipate it, con- 
tending for the ends of Goethe with the 
weapons of Heine. 

A noble portrait of Arnold, by Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., is in the National Portrait 
Gallery (it is reproduced in Arnold's ' Poems ' 
in the 'Temple Classics/ 1900, which also 
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omtiins a bibliographical sketch by Mr. 
Buxton Forxnan) ; ana an excellent liKeness 
is engrayed as the frontiBpiece to his ' Poeti- 
Cil Works/ 1890 (cf. Harpet^a Magazine^ 
l[a]r 1888). There is as yet no collective 
edition of his writings in England, though 
a uniform edition in ten Tolumes was issued 
in America (New York, 1884, &c.) ; a biblio- 
graphy was published by Mr. Thomas Bur- 
nett Smart in 1892. ' lie Matthew Arnold 
Birthday Book, arranged by his daughter, 
Eleanor Arnold,' with a portrait, was issued 
in a handsome quarto, 1888. 

[Arnold's correspoDdence is the only compre- 
hensiysaothority for his life. Prof eseor Sain ts- 
buy's monograph (1899) is admimble whereTcr 
it is not warped by hostility to Arnold's specula- 
ti?e ideas and some of his literary predilections. 
Bgf er ences to him in contemporary literature 
are endless, and he is the subject of innumerable 
eritiqaes, including essays upon his poetry by 
Mr. A. C. Benson and the present writer, accom- 
panying editions of his poems, and a remarkable 
artiele on the Poems of 1863 by Froude, in the 
Westminster Review rJannary 1854). The 
ethical aspects of Arnold s teaching are examined 
in John M. Robertson's Modern Humanists, 
1891 ; in G. White's Matthew Arnold and the 
Spirit of the Age, 1808 ; and in W. H. Hudson's 
Studies in Interpretation, New York, 1896. 
An interesting sketch of Arnold as a teacher 
is giyen in Sir Joshna Fitch's Thomas and 
Matthew Arnold in the Great Educators Series, 
1897. A few additional letters were printed 
with Arthur Galton's Two Essays upon Mat- 
thew Arnold, 1897. There is an interesting 
estimate of Arnold as a thinker in Crozier s My 
Inner Life, 1898, pp. 621-9.] K. G. 

ARNOLD, Sib NICHOLAS (1607.^- 
1560), lord justice in Ireland, bom about 
1507, was the second but eldest sur^'iving 
son of John Arnold {d, 1546-6) of Churcham, 
Gloucestershire, and his wife Isabel Hawkins. 
His father was prothonotary and clerk of 
the crown in AVales, and in 1^1-2 was 
granted the manors of Ilighnam and Over, 
also in Gloucestershire. Nicholas Arnold 
was one of Henry VIK's gpentlemen pen- 
lioners as early as 1526; after 15.30 he 
entered CromwelFs service, and was bv him 
employed in connection with the dissolution 
of the monasteries. In December 1538 ho 
was promoted into the kinff*6 aer^Mce, and a 
Tear later he became one of Henry VIII*s new 
bodyguard. On 10 Jan. 1544-5 he was re- 
turned to parliament as one of the knights 
for Gloucestershire. In the same year he was 
in command of the garrison atQueenborough, 
and in July 1546 ho was sent to take charge, 
with a salary of 26s. 8cf. a day, of Boulogne- 
berff, a fort aboye Bouloene, which paissed 
with it into English hancb by the peace of 



that year. Arnold at once reported that the 
fort was not in a position for defence ; but 
Somerset in 1547 did something to remedy 
the fault, and when on 1 May 1549, four 
months before declaring war, the French 
attacked Boulogneberg, tney were completely 
defeated. Arnold had only four hundred 
men and the French three thousand ; Arnold 
was wounded, but the French are said to 
have filled fifteen wagons with their dead 
(Weiothesley, Chron, ii. 11). A fresh 
attack was made in August, when Arnold, 
recognising the hopelessness of a defence, 
removed ^1 the ordnance and stores into 
Boulogne, and dismantled the fort. For 
the remainder of tho war and until the 
cession of Boulogne Arnold acted as one of 
the council there. He was knighted some 
time during the reign of Edward VI, and 
during the latter part of it seems to have 
travefled in Italy (Ca/. State Papers, For. 
1547-53, pp. 227, 237, 242). He returned 
to England in time to sit for Gloucester- 
shire in Edward VI*s last parliament (Fe- 
bruary-March 1553). 

Arnold made no open opposition to Mary's 
accession, but he fell under suspicion at the 
time of Wyatt's rebellion. On 9 Feb. 
1553-4 the sheriff of Gloucestershire re- 
ported to the council 'words spoken by 
Arnold relative to the coming of the king 
of Spain,' and Wyatt compromised him by 
saying that he was the first to whom Wil- 
liam Thomas [q. v.] mentioned his plot to 
assassinate the queen. On 21 Feb. Arnold 
was committed to the Fleet, being removed 
to the Tower three days later. He remained 
there until 18 Jan. 1554-5, when he was 
released on sureties for two thousand pounds. 
On 23 Sept. following he was even elected 
to parliament for his old constituency, but 
he still maintained relations with various 
conspirators against Mary, and in January' 
1655-6 was implicated in Sir Henry Dudley 
[q. V. Suppl.] and IJvedale's plot to drive the 
Spaniards from England [see Uvedalb, 
Richard J. On 19 April he was again com- 
mitted to the Tower (Machtx, iHari/, p. 
104), and his deposition taken on 6 May is 
still extant (Ca/. State Papers^Dom. 1547-80, 
p. 82). On 23 Sept. followmg he was removed 
to the Fleet, where he was allowed * liberty 
of the house.' Soon afterwards he was re- 
leased on condition of not going within ten 
miles of Gloucestershire, and even this re- 
striction was relaxed on 3 Feb. 1556-7. 

After the accession of Elizabeth, Arnold 
became sheriff of Gloucestershire 1558-9, 
and in 1502 he was selected to ^o to Ireland 
to report on the complaints against Sussex's 
administration. Froude describes him as 
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* a hard, iron, pitiless man, careful of things mortem Eliz. vol. cxct. No. 94 ; the order for 
and careless of phrases, untroubled with the inquisition is dated 19 June 1581, but the 
delicacy and imnervious to Irish enchant- inquisition itself is illegible). He married, 
ments. Accoroiing to a more reasoned first, on 19 June 1629, Margaret, daughter of 
estimate he was * a man of resolution and Sir William Dennys of Dyrham, Gloucester- 
industry, who cared little for popularity, shire, by whom he had issue two sons and a 
and might be trusted to carry out nis orders ' daughter; the elder son, Rowland, married 
(Bagwell, Ireland under the TttdorSy ii. 50). Mary, daughter of John Brydges, first baron 
Sussex resented the inquiry, especially into Chandos [q. v.], and was father of Dorothy, 
the military mismanagement, and put ob- wife of Sir Thomas Lucy (1551-1605) [see 
stacks in Amold*8 way ; but Arnold made under Lucy, Sib Thomas (1532-1600)j. By 
out a case too strong to be neglected by the his second wife, a lady named Isham, Arnold 
English government, and in 1564 he was had issue one son, John, who settled at 
sent bacK to Ireland with Sir Thomas Llanthony. 

"Wroth (1616-1573) [q. v.] and a new com- [Cal. Letters and Papers, Henry VHI; CaL 

mission. Sussex was granted sick leave, State Papers, Don. 1547-80, For. 1547-58, 

and on 24 May 1664 Arnold was appointed Irish 1509-75, and Carew MSS. voL i.; CaL 

lord justice during the lord deputy's absence Fiants, Ireland, Eliz. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 15th 

(Hist. MSS, Comm, 16th Rep. App. iii. Rep. App. iii. passim; Acts of the Privy Council, 

136). He made a rigorous inquisition into ed. Dasent; Lascelles*8 Liber Munemm Hib. ; 

military abuses, but in the character of ruler I^»t. Remains of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club) ; 

he was hardly so succesi^ful. He trusted iT^f *^«*^?:\'» ^}j^^''\ ^^r'^^^^^^^l/^^ 




- ^ • 1 ' 1 1 ,1 - Landed Gentry ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. vL 
LiOftus with rudeness, and was unduly par- 287, 394.1 A. F. P. 
tial to Kildare. His intentions were ex- 
cellent, ' but he was evidently quarrelsome, ARNOLD, THOMAS (1823-1900), pro- 
arbitrary, credulous, and deficient in personal feasor of English literature, second son of 
dignity.' His request to be appointed lord Dr. Thomas Arnold [q. v.] of Rugby, and 
deputy was refused, and on 22 June 1665 he younger brother of Matthew Arnold [q. v, 
was recalled. Sir Henry Sidney [q. v.] being Suppl.], was bom at Laleham, Staines, on 
selected to succeed Sussex. 30 Nov. 1823. Like his brother Matthew 
After Arnold's return to England a series he was privately taught by Herbert Hill, a 
of articles was presented against him by cousin of Robert Southey, and then, after a 
Sussex, but, beyond calling up Arnold to vear at Winchester (1836-7), was entered at 
reply, the council took no nirther steps llugby, where his master was James Prince 
against him. Arnold henceforth confined Lee. The vacations were spent at Fox How 
himself to local afiairs ; he had been returned in Westmoreland, and Arnold had a clear 
to parliament for Gloucester city in January recollection of Southey and of Wordsworth 
16o2-3, and on 8 May 1572 was again at Rjdal Mount reciting the sonnet that 
elected for the county. He was commis- he had just composed, * Is there no nook of 
sioner for the collection of a forced loan in English ground secure ? ' He was elected 
1569, and he was also on commissions for to a scholarship at University College, Ox- 
the peace, for the restraint of grain, and for ford, in 1842, matriculating on 26 Feb., 
enforcing the laws relating to clothiers, graduated B.A. 1846, M.A. 1865, and was 
Much of his energy was devoted to im- entered of Lincoln's Inn on 26 April 1846. 
proving the breed of English horses; as His college rooms were opposite those of 
early as 1546 he had been engaged in ArthurStanley, and a small debating society, 
importing horses from Flanders, and in his ' The Decade, brought him into intimate 




bred the best horses in England, and written poet with one or two of the incidents forming 

of the manner of their production.' No trace the staple of his ' Bothie of Tober-na- Vuolich * 

of these writings has, however, been dis- (in which poem he himself figures with 

covered. little concealment as 'Philip'^. In the same 

Arnold died early in 1681, and was buried year he accepted a clerkship m the colonial 

in Churcham parish diurch (Gloucestershire office, but held it for a few months only, for in 

Notes and Queries, iy. 270, 271 ; Inguis, post November 1847 he took a cabin passage to 
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WeUinffton, Nefw Zealand. Daring the sum- 
iberof 1848 he attempted to start a small 
&rm on a clearing in the Makara Y alley, two 
netions of which had heen purchased by his 
fithor; but this scheme proved abortiye, and 
early in 1849 he started a school at Fort Hill, 
near Nelson. His chief iriend in New Zea- 
land was Alfred Domett [q. t.] (Browning's 
'Waring*), through whom he was offered, 
But xefnsedy a private secretaryship to Gover- 
nor (Sir) Gfeoige Grey. His emoluments at 
Nelson were small, and he was smarting 
under a certain sense of failure when in 
October 1849 he received a letter from Sir 
William Denison offering him the post of 
inspector of schools in Tasmania, which he 
g^oly accepted. He performed the duties 
without intermission for six years and a 
half from January 1850. At Hobart Town, 
where his headquiarters were, he married on 
18 June 1860 Julia, daughter of William 
Sorell, registrar of deeds in Hobart, and 
granddau^ter of Colonel Sorell, a former 
governor of the colony. His life at the Nor- 
mal School in Hobart was uneventful dur- 
ing the next few years, but his mind was 
osciUatinff upon religious questions, and in 
January 1856 he was received into the Ro- 
man catholic church by Bishop Willson of 
Hobart. This step incensed many of the 
colonists, and Arnold was glad to accept 
Mghteen months* leave of absence ; he sailed 
for England with his wife and three chil- 
dren in July, doubling Cape Horn in a small 
barque of four hundred tons, and arriving at 
London in October. A few months later he 
was asked by Newman to go to Dublin, 
with a prospect of employment as professor 
of EnjB^lish literature at the contemplated 
catholic university. \\Tiile there, between 
1866 and 1862, he gradually put together 
his useful 'Manual of English Literature, 
Historical and Critical' (1862; a work con- 
siderably improved in successive editions, of 
which the seventh, preface dated Dublin, 
December 1896, is the last). Newman re- 
aigned the rectorship of the university in 
1858, and in January 1862 Arnold followed 
him to Edgbaston, accepting the post of first 
classical master in the Birmingham Oratory 
School. About this time ho made the ac- 
quaintance of Lord Acton, and wrote seve- 
ral articles in his review, the ' Home and 
Foreign.' 

Early in 1865 Arnold's growing liberalism 
began to alienate him from the oratorians. 
Newman would not allow one of his boys to 
receive Dollinger*s ' The Church and the 
Churches,' which Arnold had selected for a 
prize. This convinced him that his 'con- 
nection with the Oratory was not likely to 



be prolonged,' and he thereupon left it and 
the church of Kome. After taking advice 
with Arthur Stanley, then canon of Canter- 
bury, he built a house (now Wycliffe Hall) 
in the Banbury Road, Oxford, and decided 
to take pupils there. He was candidate for 
the professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford 
in 1876, but his election was prevented by 
the announcement that he had rejoined the 
church of Rome. He now sold his bouse at 
Oxford, and after a brief interval resumed 
literary teaching in Dublin. He was elected 
fellow of the Royal University of Ireland in 
1882, his status being improved by his ap- 
pointment as professor of English language 
and literature m the University College, St. 
Stephen's Green. His later life was unevent- 
ful. After 1887 he settled exclusively in 
Ireland, and he made pilgrimages in 1898 to 
the shrine of St. Brigit at Upsala in Sweden, 
visiting at the same time the scene of the 
main action of Beowulf, about Ruskilde, and 
in 1899 to Rome. Early in 1900 he brought 
out an autobiographical volume entitled 
* Passages in a Wanderiiig Life ; ' he writes 
in an agreeable style of a life of which he 
laments, with neealess bitterness, that the 
gfreaterpart had been * restless and unprofit- 
able.' He died at Dublin on 12 Nov. 1900, 
and was buried in Glasnevin cemetery, leav- 
ing several children, the eldest of whom, 
bom at Hobart in 1851, is the novelist, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. After the death of his 
first wife in 1888 he married, in 1890, Jose- 

Shine, daughter of James Benison of Slieve 
lassell, CO. Cavan. 

Besides his well-known * Manual of Eng- 
lish Literature,' Arnold wrote * Chaucer to 
Wordsworth: a Short History of English 
Literature to the present day' (Ijondon, 
1868, 2 vols. 12ino; 2nd ed. 1875). His 
editions of English classics are numerous 
and valuable. Thev include: 1. 'Select 
English Works of Jolm Wycliffe from Ori- 
ginal Manuscripts/ 1869-71, 3 vols. 8vo. 
2. * Beowulf: an Heroic Poem of the Eighth 
Century, with a Translation,* 1876. 3. * Eng- 
lish Poetry and Pros*', a Collection of 
Illustrative Passages, 159(^-1832, with Notes 
and Indexes/ 1879 ; new ed. 1882. 4. *The 
History of the Englisli by Henrv of Hunt- 
ingdon/ 1879. 5. *The Historical Works 
of Symeon of Durham,' vols. i. and ii. The 
last two texts were edited for the Ilolls 
Series. 

A fine portrait of Thomas Arnold is pre- 
fixed to his autobiographical volume, show- 
ing his marked resemblance as an older 
man to his brother, Matthew Arnold. An 
excellent crayon likeness of him as a 
younger man, by Bishop Nixon of Tas- 
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mania, is in the possession of Miss Arnold 
of Fox How. 

[Arnold's Passages in a Wandering Life, 1900; 
Times, 13 Nov. 1900; Literature, 17 Nov. 1900 ; 
Fosters Alumni Oxon.; The Tablet, 17 Nov. 
1900 ; Men and Women of the Time, 13th ed. ; 
Matthew Arnold's Letters, 1894 ; Allibone's Diet, 
of English Literature ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

ARNOULD, Sib JOSEPH (1814-1886), 
chief justice of Bombay and author, eldest 
son of Joseph Arnould, M.D., was bom at 
Camberwell on 12 Nov. 1814. His father 
was owner of White Cross in Berkshire, and 
deputy lieutenant of the county; the pro- 
perty eventually passed to Sir Joseph. Edu- 
cated at Oharternouse, he went to Oxford, 
where he was admitted at Wadham College 
on 4 Oct. 1831. He was Goodridge exhibi- 
tioner 1833, 1834, 1835, and Hody (Greek) 
exhibitioner 1833 to 1835. In 1834 he won 
the Newdigate prize for English verse, the 
subject being * The Hospice of St. Bernard.' 
This was recited by him on 11 June, when 
the Duke of Wellington was installed chan- 
cellor of the university. Arnould thereupon 
interpolated two lines to the effect that he 
whom 

* ... a world could not subdue 

Bent to thy prowess, chief of Waterloo * 

(PrCBOPT, Oxford Memories, ii. 4). Writ- 
ing to his wife, John Wilson Croker, who 
was present, styled the verses * very good,* 
adding that, after the last word had been 
spoken, the whole assembly started up, and 
*8ome people appeared to me to go out of 
their senses — hterally to go mad' (^The 
Croker Papers , ii. 228). 

Arnould graduated B.A. on 13 May 1836, 
having taken a first class. In 1840 he was 
elected moderator of philosophy ; he became 
probationer fellow on 30 June 1838, and on 
ll Jan. 1841 he ceased to be a fellow owing 
to his marriage, and he removed his name on 
25 June 1841. He had been entered at the 
Middle Temple on 10 Nov. 1836, and he was 
called to the bar on 19 Nov. 1841. For a 
time he shared chambers with Alfred Domett 
[q. v.], the poet Browning's * Waring.' He 
practised as a special pleader, and went the 
home circuit. He became a contributor to 
Douglas Jerrold's * Weekly Newspaper,' many 
of the verses on social questions being from his 
pen. He was afterwards engaged as a leader- 
writer for the * Daily News? He continued 
to practise at the bar, and in 1848 he gave 
to the world a work in two volumes on the 
* Law of Marine Insurance and Average.' It 
was so well received as to be reprinted at 
Boston, in America, two years later with 
some additions. 



In 1859 Arnould accepted at the hands of 
Lord Stanley, secretary of state for India, 
a seat on the bench of the supreme court 
of Bombay. He was knightea on 2 Feb. - 
1859. He was reappointed to a like office 
in 1862, when the supreme court was con- 
verted into the high court of judicature. 
He retired in 1869, when the natives of 
Bombay presented an address in praise of 
his services, and founded an Arnould scho- 
larship in their university to commemorate 
what ne had done to promote the study of 
Mohammedan and Hindu law. A fruit of 
his leisure after his return to England was 
the * Memoir of the first Lord Denman,' in 
two volumes, which was published in 1873. 

Arnould died at Florence on 16 Nov. 1886. 
He was twice married: first, in 1841, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of H. G. Ridgeway ; 
and, secondly, in 1860, to Ann Pitcaim, 
daughter of Major Carnegie, C.B. 

[Private information ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886; List of Carthusians, p. 7; Oar- 
diner's Registers of Wadham College, ii. 346, 
347; Times, 18 Feb. 1886.] F. R. 

ASAPH, or, according to its Welsh forms, 
AssAF, AssA, or Asa. (Jl, 570), Welsh saint, 
was the son of a North Welsh prince named 
Sawyl (in old Welsh, Samuil) Benisel, son 
of Pabo [q. v.] The epithet Beftisel 
^'of the low head') applied to Pabo's son 
(see Harleian MS. 3859 printed in Y Cym^ 
mrodor, ix. 179, col. 1), was changed in all 
the later genealogies (see Myvyrtan Archauh- 
logy, 1870, pp. 415-7: lolo MSS. 102, 106) 
into Benuchel (*of the high head'), thus 
confounding Asaph's father with a Glamor- 
gan chieftain of the name of Sawyl Benuchel, 
who is described in the Welsh triads as one 
of ' the three overbearing ones of Britain ' 
(see remarks of Mr. Egebton Phillihobb 
in Bye-Oones, 2nd ser. i. 482-5). The genea- 
logies also represent Asaph as nephew of 
Dunawd, founder of Bangor Iscoed, and 
cousin of Deiniol, first bishop of Bangor in 
Carnarvonshire (cf. Baking-Gould, Lives of 
Saints, App. vol. 136). His mother, Gwen- 
assed, was granddaughter of Cunedda 
Wledig, being the daughter of Hhun * Hael ' 
(or the generous) of Reinuc {Cambro-Brit. 
SS. 266) or, as he is elsewhere called, Rhuf- 
awn of Rhyfoniog {lolo MS, 522), which 
was the name of the cantrev in which St. 
Asaph is situated. He himself was probably 
a native of the adjoining cantrev of Teg^ngf, 
which corresponds to the western half of 
the main portion of the modem Flintshire, 
a district where many places still bear his 
name, such as Llanasa (his church), Pant- 
asaph (his hollow) near Holywell, Ffynnon 
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Am (his weO) at Cwm, and Onen Asa (hie 
idi-tTee) (Tbohas, p. 5). 

The Mint, who i» said to have been ' parti- 
eularljiUiwtrioua for Lis descent and beauty,' 
ii fint beard of in connection with the mis- 
lioMiy offortB of Cyndeym or Kentiffern 
[o.v.l, the exiled bishop of the northern 
BriloM of Strath Clyde, who about 660 
MabUsbed a monasteirat the confluence of 
die rivers Cl^d and Elwy in what is now 
Flinlabire. The aite may indeed have been 
Nlected owiiw to the cordial welcome which 
the honae <^3awyl aeems to have extended 
to Kentigeni,aatbe pereon named Cadwallon, 
vho invited Kentigeru to the place (Jocblth 
of Fomwa, Vita S. ^ntigemi, c. 23), is 
probably to be identified with a nephew of 
A«apb and a grandson of Sawyl (Philli- 
XDRE, loc. cit.), Sawyl'B own attachment to 
Christianity may also doubtless be inferred 
from hia epithet of Benisel. Asaph himself 
became a disciple of the missionary, ' imita- 
ting him in all sanctity and abstinence,' and, 
according to the legend, succottrinK bim on 
one occasion by carrying in his woollen habit 
some humina: charcoal to warm his shivering 
master. Onhia return to Strath Clyde about 
570, Kentigem, who ' bore ever a special 
affection* for Asaph, appointed him bis sun- 
ceMor. It is aurmised that it was in Asaph's 
time that the monastery was elevated into a 
cathedral foundation, and that, though Ken- 
tigeni waa the founder of the monastery, 
Asaph waa in fact the first bishop of the see. 
The name of Kentigern does not seem to 
have ever been associated with the nomen- 
clature of either cathedral or diocese, which, 
though originally known by the Welsh name 
of L&neiwv, Las since about 1100 also borne 
the English name St. Asaph, both which 
names co-eiist to the preatnt day. ' Bangor 
\asaf ' is abo a name applied I-o the cathe- 
dral in one manuscript (loIoAfS. 128). The 
old pariah church of St. Asaph, however, 
consuls of two equal and parallel aisles, 
known respectively as Eglwys Oyndeym and 
EglwysAaaph, and in this respect served 
OS the model for most of the churches of 
ibe Vale of Clwyd. The dedication of this 
church and that of Llanasa(which is similar 
in form) is to St. Asaph in conjunction with 
St. Kentigom. 

The anniversarv or wake of the saint used 
to be celebrated by a fair held at St. Asaph 
on 1 May, on which day he is believed to 
have died, probably about 596. He was 
buried, accoiiiing to tradition, in the cathe- 
dral. He is aald to have written a ' Life of 
St. Kentigem,' which, though not now extant, 
urobablj formed the basis of the life com- 
piled in 1125 by Joceljn of Fumess (for 
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which see Bishop FoBBEs's Hutoriaiu of 
Scotland, vol. v.; Pinsebton, Ti'te Anti'g. 
SS. Scotia, 1789). A saying attributed to 
him bos, however, survived—' Quicunque 
verbo Dei adversantur.sftlutihomiiium invi- 
dent ' (Capqoavb). ' Myn bagl Assa ' (' Bv 
Aaaph'a crosier ') appears as a mediieval ontli 
(Lewis 0lyn Cothi, p. 371). 

His well, Ffynnon Asa, in the parish of 
Cwm, is a natural sprino; of great volume, 
described as ' the second largest well in tlie 
principality.' It was formerly supposed to 
have lieaLng powers, and down to some 
fifty years ago, if not later, persons bathed in 
it occasionally. It ia now cbiellv notud 
for its trout (Wm. Daviea, Handbook for 
the ra;eD/CTiiyd,1866, pp. 185-6). At.St. 
Asaph ' the schoolboys used to ahow . . . 
the print of St. Asaph's Honteghoe when he 
jumpt with him from Onnen Hassa (Asaph's 
Ash-tree), which is about two miles off' 
(Willis, Surory, ed. Edwards, ISOI. ii. 11). 
[A fragmentary life of St. Asttpb, compiled 
probably in the twolfth Dootnrj Irom rariuus 
Bources of written aad oral trudilioa. was fcir- 
merlj preserved in a manuscript volume called 
Llyfr Coch. or the Red Book of Asaph, the an- 
ginal of which has long been tost; bat then 
eiist two copies of portiouH of the volame, at 
Peniarth aod ia the bisliap's library respectively 
(ne to the latter see Arch. Cambr. Srd ser. lir. 
442). See also Life uf St. Kentigem, ut supra: 
Acta Sanctorum, Mali, i. 82; Buring-tJould's 
Lives of the Saintfl, 1897, vol. forMav. p. 17,cf. 
Jrinuttpy, p. 187. Had App. vol. ly'B, 171-3; 
D. R. Thomas's History of the Dioooso of St. 
Asnph, 1874, pp, 1-6. 61. 179, 219, 27i-3, 287, 
292; Rees's Cambro-licilish Saints, pp. 2liG, 
6B3 ; Bice Reea's Welsh Sainta, p. 36S ; informa- 
tion kindly anpplieti by the Rev. J. Fiaber, B.D. 
of Ruthin, from notea far his projected Lives of 
Welsh Saints.] D. Ll. T. 

ASHBEE, HEXIIY Sl'ESCER (18;U- 
1900), bibliographer, the aon of Robert and 
Frances Ashbee (bom Spencer), bom in 
London on 21 April 183-1, wna apprenticed 
in youth to the large firm of Copestake's, 
Manchester warehousemen, in Bow Church- 
yard and Star Court, for whom he travelled 
for many years. Subsequently he founded 
end became aenior partner in the London 
firm of Charles Lovy & Co., of Coleman 
Street, merchants, the part-nt house of which 
was in Hamburg, At Hamburg he married 
Mias Lavy, and about ItMri organised an 
important branch of the business nt Paris 
(Hue des Jeuncura), where he thuncufnrth 
spent much time. Having amassed a hand- 
some fortune lie devoted hia leisure to travel, 
bibliography, and book collecting. He com- 
piled the finest Cervaniic library out of Spain, 
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and perhaps the finest private library of the 
kind anywhere, if that of Senor Bonsoms at 
Barcelona be excepted. He indulged in 
extra-illustrated books, the gem of his col- 
lection being a Nichols's 'Literary Anec- 
dotes,* extended from nine to forty-two 
volumes by the addition of some five thou- 
sand extra plates; he possessed an extra- 
ordinary series of books illustrated by Daniel 
Chodowiecki, the German Cruikshank ; and 
he formed an unrivalled assortment of 
Kmptadia. Of these he issued privately and 
under the pseudonym of 'Pisanus Fraxi,* 
between 1877 and 1885, a very scarce and re- 
condite catalogue — ' Notes on Curious and 
Uncommon Books* — in three volumes, en- 
titled respectively * Index Librorum Prohi- 
bitorum* (London, 1877, 4to), *Centuria 
Librorum Absconditorum ' (1879), and 
'Catena Librorum Tacendorum' (1885). In- 
troductory remarks and an index accom- 
pany each volume. Nearly all the books 
described are of the rarest possible occur- 
rence. Not only is the work the first of 
its kind in England, but as a guide to the 
arcana of the subject it far excels the better 
known ' Bibliographie des principaux 
ouvrages relatifs k Tamour * (Brussels, 1864, 
6 vols.) of Jules Gay. The bulk of Ashbee*s 
Cervantic literature, early editions of Mo- 
liere and Le Sage, and other rare books to 
the number of 8,704 (in 15,299 volumes) 
were bequeathed upon his death to the Bri- 
tish Museum, where they will be marked by 
a distinctive bookplate. 

Ashbee was the joint author with Mr. 
Alexander Graham of 'Travels in Tunisia* 
(Times, 10 Aug. 1888), and in 1889 he 
brought out his ' Bibliography of the Bar- 
bary States — Tunisia,* a model, like all his 
bibliographical compilations, of thorough 
and conscientious work. In 1890, as a 
member of a small * Soci6t6 des Amis des 
Livres,' he contributed * The Distribution of 
Prospectuses ' to ' Paris qui crie,' a sumptu- 
ous little volume, with coloured plates de- 
signed by Paul Vidal (Paris, 1890, 120 
copies), and in the following year he con- 
tributed a paper on * Marat en Angleterre * 
to * Le Livre of his friend Octave Uzanne 
(this was also printed separately). In 1895 
was issued by the Bibliographical Society 
of London the fruit of Ashbee*s labour of 
many years, 'An Iconography of Don 
Quixote, 1605-1895' (London, 8vo, with 
twenty-four very fine illustrative engrav- 
ings ; the first sketch of this had appeared 
in the ' Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society' for 1893). Subsequent to this, as 
his dilettanteism grew more and more re- 
fined, he was contemplating a most elaborate 



bibliography of every fragment of printed 
matter written in the French language by 
Englishmen. Ashbee was a corresnonding 
member of the Royal Academy of Madrid, 
and an original member of the Bibliophiles 
Contemporains and of the Bibliographical 
Society of London. He contributed occap- 
sionalfy to ' Notes and Queries ' from 1877 
onwards, mainly on Cervantic matters ; and 
as late as 28 April 1900 he addressed the 
Koyal Society of British Artists upon his 
favourite subject of 'Don Quixote.' He 
divided most of his time between European 
travel ^he was an excellent linguist) ana his 
house in Bloomsbury (latterly in Bedford 
Square) ; he died, aged 60, on 29- July 1900 
at his recently acquired country seat of 
Fowler's Park, HawJdiurst. His body was 
cremated and the ashes interred in the 
family vault at Kensal Green. He was 
survived by a widow, an only son, and 
three daughters. In addition to his bequest 
to the British Museum, he bequeathed to 
the South Kensington (Victoria and Albert) 
Museum a collection which comprises 204 
works, mainly water-colour drawings, in- 
cluding early works by Turner, Bonington, 
Prout, Cattermole, De Wint, Ciozens, David 
Cox, William Hunt, and John Varley. He 
bequeathed to the National Gallery a fine 
landscape ('River scene with ruins') by 
Richard Wilson [q. v.], and Mr. W. P. 
Frith's ' Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman.' 
A water-colour iawing by Sir James D. 
Linton of 'A Gentleman seated in his 
Library * was a portrait of Ashbee ; it was 
sold at Christie's on 30 March 1901. 

[Times, 1 Aug. 1900; Athenaeum, 4 Aug. 
1900; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. ix. 80, 169» 
9th 8er. vi. 122; Standard, 9 Nov. 1900; pri- 
vate information ; Brit Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

ASHE, THOMAS (1836-1889), poet, 
was bom at Stockport, Cheshire, in 1830. 
His father, John Ashe (d. 1879), originally 
a Manchester manufacturer and an amateur 
artist, resolved late in life to take holy 
orders, was prepared for ordination by his 
own son, and became vicar of St. Paurs at 
Crewe in 1869. Thomas was educated at 
Stockport grammar school and St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he entered as 
a sizar in 1856 and graduated B.A. as senior 
optime in 1859. He took up scholastic 
work in Peterborough, was ordained deacon 
in 1859 and priest in 1860 ; at £ast«r 1860 
he became curate of Silverstone, North- 
amptonshire. But clerical work proved 
distasteful, and ho gave himself entirely to 
schoolmastering. In 1865 he became mathe- 
matical and modem form master at Leaming- 
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ton College, whence he moTed to a similmr , altimatelj set np for himself. Amid in- 

Si0t at Queen Eliimbeth s school, Ipswich. ; cessant toil he found means to educate him- 
e remained there nine years. Aiter two self, and his earliest publications give evi- 
jemn in Fkris he finally settled in Loudon denoe of a cultivation much beyond that of 
in 1881. Here he was engaged in editing his class. He composed his first verses at the 
Coleridge's works. The poems appeared in age of twenty-five, and later contributed 
the 'Aldine Series' of poets in 1665. Three poems to local newspapers. He acted as 
Tolnmes of prose were published in Bohn's librarian of the newly formed Literary In- 
' Standard Library;' 'Lectures and Notes stitute at Wellingborough before 1S71, 
on Shaksjpere' in 1883, 'Table Talk and when he was elected a member of the first 
Omniana in 1881, and ' Miscellanies, .-£s- school board of the town. In 1674 he be- 
thetic and Literary/ in 1885. Ashe died came school attendance officer and sanitary 
in London on 18 Dec. 1889, but was buried inspector of the local board of health. 
in St. James's churchyard, Sutton, Maccles- Askham published four volumes by sub- 
field : a portrait is given in the ' Illustrated scription, and through one of his subscribers, 
London News' and in the 'Eagle' (xvi. George Ward Hunt q. v.], he received a grant 
109). ' of 50/. from the queen's bounty fund. His 

Ashe was a poet of considerable charm, publications were ent it led : 1. 'Sonnets on the 
He wrote steadily from his college days to Months and other Poems/ 1663. 2. ' De- 
the end of his life ; but, alt hough his powers script ive Poems, Miscellaneous Pieces and 
were recog^nised by some of the literary Miscellaneous Sonnets,' 1606. 3. * Judith 
journals, ms poems failed entirely to gain and other Poems, and a Centenary of Sonnets,' 
the ear of his generation. A lack of vigour 1868. 4. ' Poems and Sonnets/ 1875. 
and concentration impairs the permanent 5. ' Sketches in Prose and A'erse/ 1^93. 
Talne of his larger poems ; but the best of Askham is a good example of the unedu- 
bis shorter lyrics have a charm and grace cated poet. He was especially fond of the 
of their own which should keep them alive. . sonnet. The fidelity of his nature poetry was 
One or two are quoted in Air. William remarkable when it is considered tiiat, unlike 
Watson's anthologv, ' Lyric Love '(' Golden his predecessor, John Clare (1793-1864) 
Treasury Series'), liis works are: 1. 'Poems,' [q. v.J, he had rare opportunities of enjoying 
1859, 8vo. 2. 'Dryope and other Poems,* > country life. In his later years he was'ren- 
1861, 8vo. 3. ' Pictures, and other Poems,' dered helpless by paralysis. lie died at Clare 
1865, 8vo. 4. ' The Sorrows of Hypsipyle. Cottage, Wellingborough, on 28 Oct. 1894, 
A Poem,' 1867, 8vo. 6. * Edith, or Love and was buried on 1 Nov. in Wellingborough 
and Life in Cheshire. A Poem,' 1873, 8vo. = cemetery. He was twice married. By the 
6. ' Songs of a Year,' 1888, 8vo. His work first wife (bom Bonham) he bad three daugh- 
was' collected in one volume in 'Poems' ters; the second (bom Cox) survived him. 
(complete edition), London, 1885, 8vo. i [Biographical Sketch (with portrait) prefixed 

[A selection from Ashe's poetry is given in the to Sketches in Prose and Verse; obituary 




the facU were supplied by the poet himself. <>" the Months* is in the British Museum); 
See also the same writer's article on Thomas private information. The Annual Register 
Ashe's Poems in the Westminster Review, 1886; ; (o^Jt.) misprints the name and g[ves wrong 



The Eagle (St. John's Coll. Cambr. Mag.), xvi. 
109-34; Crockford's Clerical Directory.]" 

H. B. 

A8KHAM, JOHN (1825-181)4), poet, 
"was bom at Wellingborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, in a cotta^ just off the Market 
Street, adjoining White Horse Yard, on 
25 July 1825. His father, John Askham, a 
native of Raunds in the same county, was 
a shoemaker, and his mother came from 
Kimbolton. The poet, who was the 
youngest of seven, received verj- little edu- 
cation, but was at W^ellingborough Free 
School for about a year. Before ho was ten 
he was put to work at his father s trade. Tie 
worked some time for Messrs. Singer, but 
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date of death.] G. La G. N. 

ASTLEY, Sir JOIIX DUGDA LE (1828- 
1894), the sporting baronet, a descendant 
of Thomas ue Astlev, who was slain at 
Evesham in 1265, and of Sir Jacob Astley, 
lord Astley [q. v.l, was the eldest son of 
Sir Francis Dugdale Astley (I80r)-1873), 
second baronet (of the 1821 creation), of 
Everleigb, near Marlborough, by Emma 
Dorothea {d. 1872), daughter of Sir Thomas 
Buckler Lethbridge. Born at Kome in a 
house on the Pincian Hill, on 19 Feb. 1828, 
John was educated at Winchester and Eton, 
and matriculated as a gentleman commoner 
at Christ Church, Oxford, on 4 June 1840. 
About a year later, by the pressing advice 
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of the dean, he went down from Oxford, 
heavily in debt, and in September 1847 was 
sent to study the French language at Clarens 
in Switzerland, where he amused himself by 
shooting gelinottes on the mountains. 

In March 1848 he was gazetted ensign of 
the Scots fusiliers, and for the next few 
years his diary is full of his diversions in 
the shape of racing, cricket, boxing, punting, 
and running, he himself being a nrst-rate 
sprinter at 150 yards. In 1849 he travelled 
to Gibraltar overland by way of Seville, 
where he witnessed the commencement of 
a bull fight with disgust, and Madrid, 
where he endeavoured to get up a running 
match. In February 1854 he sailed for the 
Crimea with his battalion in the Simoom, 
took an active part in the battle of the 
Alma, was rather severely wounded in the 
neck, and invalided home. In April 1855 
he again volunteered for active service, and 
he gives a frankly humorous account of the 
conflicting motives that pronipted him to 
take this step. He reacned lialaclava in 
May, was made a brevet-major, and was 
relegated for the greater part of the time to 
hospital duty in the town. At Balaclava 
he became celebrated as a promoter of sport 
throughout the three armies, French, Eng- 
lish, and Sardines, as he designates the 
Italian troops. On his return he was pro- 
moted to a captaincy without examination, 
and subsequently became a lieutenant- 
colonel on the retired list. He obtained 
the Crimean medal with two clasps and the 
Turkish order of the Medjidie. 

On 22 May 1858 Astley married Eleanor 
Blanche Mary, only child and heiress of 
Thomas G. Corbet (d. 1868) of Elsham 
Hall, Brigg, a well-known Lincolnshire 
squire. His wedding trip was on the point 
01 coming to a premature conclusion at 
Paris when he opportunely won 1,500/. on 
the Liverpool Cup. Quitting the army in 
the following year, he began to devote him- 
self to racing, the sport which * in his heart 
he always loved best,' and with which he 
was chiefly identified, notwithstanding his 
fondness for hunting and shooting, and his 
pronounced predilections for the cinder path 
and the prize ring. During the lifetime of 
his father-in-law, who had a horror of the 
tiirf, he raced under the borrowed name of 
Mr. S. Thellusson, training in Drewitt's 
stable at Lewes, where he learnt by his own 
experience the difficult art of putting horses 
together, at which he obtained a proficiency 
rare among gentlemen. A real horse lover, 
and probably one of the finest judges of 
horseflesh in England, he took an intense 
interest in everything connected with the 



stable, and knew his animals with ' the 
intimacy of a tout or a trainer.' In 1869 
he was chosen a member of the Jockey Club. 
About the same time Drewitt retired from 
his profession, and Astley thenceforth had 
horses with Blanton, Joe Dawson, and other 
well-known trainers. He owned a number 
of ^ood horses and won a great many stakes, 
mainly of the lesser magnitude; he also 
bettea with the greatest freedom and pluck, 
and was never so happy as when making a 
match. With his usual candour he admits 
that he originally took to betting, as he 
subsequently took to authorship, for the 
purpose of * diminishing the deficit ' at his 
bankers'. In all, during twenty-six years, 
he won by betting 28,968/., but he did not 
put by his winnings, and at the end of that 
time was, he informs us with frank com- 
posure, * dead broke.* While the turf re- 
mained his business amusement Astley had 
still plenty of time to devote to other forms 
of sport. He describes the Sayers and 
Heenan prize fight of 17 April 1860 with 
the gusto of a connoisseur, and he moralises 
in an impressive way upon the degeneracy 
of later gladiators, whose exhibitions he 
nevertheless continued to patronise until the 
end of his life. In 1875 he made the ac- 
quaintance of Captain Webb, the Channel 
hero, and arranged several swimming tour- 
naments for his benefit. In April 1877 he 
matched E. P. Weston, the celebrated Ame- 
rican pedestrian, against Dan O'Leary in a 
walking matoh of 142 hours for 500/. a side. 
O'Leary won, as he admiringly records, by 
sheer pluck, covering 520 miles in the 
allotted time, and beating Weston by ten 
miles. He arranged a number of similar 
contests, and was barely recouped by the 
gate money. 

Astley succeeded to the baronetcy on 
23 July 1873 ; he became a J.P. for Lincoln- 
shire and Wiltshire, and in 1874 he was 
returned to parliament for North Lincoln- 
shire in the conservative interest, but lost 
his seat in the general election of 1880. 
He died at 7 Park Place, St. James's Street, 
on 10 Oct. 1894, and was buried on 16 Oct. 
at Elsham, his death evoking expressions of 
regret from the whole sporting community 
in England. He left issue — Sir Francis 
Edmund George Astley- Corbet, the fourth 
and present baronet, three other sons, and 
four daughters. 

Sir John Astley published a few months 
before his death * Fifty Years of my Life in 
the World of Sport at Home and Abroad ' 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo), which contains four 
portraits of *The Mate,' as Astley was 
known among his associates, and was dedi- 
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cated by permisaion to the Prince of Wnka 
(ttfterwarfs Edward VII). Written in a 
breeiy style, abounding: in elan^, these, me- 
mories disarm the critic hy their frankneas 
no leat than bv the complete fans gene of 
the narr&tor, whose grimbliD^ propensity 
appears throughout bb indomitable as hia 
pluck. The book went rapidly throug-h 
three editions, and was described by the 
' Saturday Review ' as ' the sporting memoir 
cf the century.' 

[Times, IS and 17 Oct. 1891 : Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-18B6; Bnrko's Pasrage ; Debrafa 
Baronetage: SalnrJay Reiicv, !> Juno 1S94; 
Field, 20 Oct 189-1 ; Land nod Walir, SO Oct. 
1894 ; Aitley's Fifty Years of my Life, 1891.] 
T. S. 

ATKINSON, Sib HARRY (.1831- 
1892),prime minister of New Zealand, whose 
full name was Henry Albert Atkinaoo, was 
bam at Cheater in 1831. Educated at lio- 
chestei acliool and at Blnckheath, he emi- 

Kted to Taranaki, New Zealand, in 1&56. 
settled as a farmer at Harworth, about 
foar miles from the town of New Plymouth, 
and Kt the outbreak of the Waitara war in 
1860 waa elected captain of a company ot 
TaiKHski voluoteere, winning distinction at 
the en^genienis of Wnireka and Mahoe- 
tahi. From 1863 to 1864 he commanded 



scribed as the worst dressed and most effec- 
tive corps the colony erer possessed. In the 
opinioD both of (ha men he led and of com- 
petent onlookers. Major Atkinaon's prudence, 
bravery, and untiring energy placed him 
very high among the officers who had to 
overcome the peculiar and very great difK- 
cnlties of New Zealand buah warfare. At 
the end of 1864 he became minister of de- 
fence in the cabinet of Sir Frederick Aloy- 
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penal troops, of which ten thousand had 
been engag^ in the war — for each unit of 
whom tbe colonists were paying 40/. a year 
— should be dispensed witn, and the de- 
fence of the settlers entirely entrusted to the 
militia and Tolunleers. Gradually this waa 
done, but the Weld ministry was put out of 
office in October I86r>, and from 1868 to 
1873 Major Atkinson did not sit in parlia- 
ment. It waa in the two years' struggle 
(1874-6) between centralism and provin- 
cialism, which ended in the abolition of the 
Cvincea into which New Zealand had 
n divided, that his energies brought 
Major Atkinson into the front rank of the 
colonj'B politicitua. Though neither emo- 



tional nor p'aceful as a speuker, he was per- 
hspB the roiiBt effective debater of his day in 
the House of Representatives, where his com- 
mand of facts and figures, clear incisive 
style, and bold straight-hitting metboda 
made him feared as well as respected, Three 
times prime minister (in 1876-7, in 1883-4, 
and in 1887-91 ) and four times colonial trea- 
Burer (in 1875-6, in 187G-7, inl879-a3, and 
in 1887-91), he was from 1874 to 1890 the 
protajfonist of Ihe conservative party. In 
addition to the abolition of the provinces he 
did away with the Ballance land tax in 
1879 [see Bali.amcb, John, Suppl.], imposed 
a property tax, raised the cuatoms duties in 
1879 and 1888, and gave them a quaai-pro- 
tectionist character, greatly diminished the 

fuhlic expenditure in tbe aame years, and ia 
887 reduced the site of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the pay of minister members 
of parliament. He advocated compulsory 
assurance aa a provision for old age, and the 

Eerpetual leasing instead of the saTe of crown 
inda. In 1888 he was created K.C.M.Q. 
In 1890 his health broke down ; on the fall 
of his last ministry, in January 1891, he be- 
came speaker of the legislative council ; on 
27 June 1892 he died very suddenly of heart 
disease in tbe speaker's room of the council 
chamber. Though not well known outside 
New Zealand, his name is held in high esteem 
there a« that of a brave and energetic colo- 
nist, a clear-headed practical politician, and 
a sagacious leader in difficult times. 

He was twice married: hyhis first wife he 
had three aona and a daughter ; by his second, 
two sons and a daughter, 

[Gisborne's Kev Zeii]nii<l Rulers nad States 
men (1810-1897), 1897; Grace's Rceolleetions 
of the Now ZcBland War, ISB'J ; liusdeii's Hist, 
uf New Znaland, Melbournu, 18^61 Reeves's 
Long White Cloud, 1890; Monnell'a Diet, of 
Austmtaaian Biography; Ni>w Zi^iiland news- 
papers, 28 Juno 1892.] W. P. E. 

ATKINSON, JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
(1814-19001, author and antiquary, born in 
1814 at Goldhanger in Essex, where hia 
fatbfr was then curate, waa the son of John 
Atkinson and the ifran'^son of Chrictopher 
Atkinson (rf. 18 March 1795), fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He was educated 
at Kelvedon in Essex, and admitted as a 
aiiar to St. John's College, Cambridge, on 
3 May 183.), graduating B.A. in 1838. He 
was ordained deacon in 1841 as curate of 
Hrockhampton in Herefordshire, and priest 
in lP4i. lie afterwards held a curacy in 
Scarborough. In 1847 he became domeatio 
chaplain to Sir William Henry Dawnay, 
seventh viscount Downe, vho in the same 
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jettrpreBentedhlm to thevicara^ of Danb;, 
in the North llidiag of YorkBbire, which uv 
held till hia death. 

Atkinson was an ideal Bntiouary, endowed 
with a love of nature as well as a taste foi- 
Btudj. His parish was in the rudest part of 
Yorkshire, and on hia arrival he found that 
clerical duties had been almost neglected. 
He set himself to leara the bistorv of his 
pariah cure and to ^in the fTiendship of 
his pariBhionerB, and in both objects he suc- 
ceeded. Bj constant intercourse nith tho 
people he acquired a unique knowledge of 
locM legends and customs. In I8ii7 he pre- 
pared for the Philological Society 'A Glossary 
of the Dialect of the Hundred of Iiontdale,' 
which was published in the society's ' Trans- 
actions.' This was followed neit year by 
* A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect' (Lon- 
don, 4to), to which, at the instance of tbe 
English Dialect Societj,he made 'Additions' 
in 1876. In 1872 be published the first 
Tolumeof'The History of Cleveland, Ancient 
and Modern,' I^ondon, 4to. A fragment of 
the second volume appeared in 1877, but it 
was not completed. By far his best known 
work, however, was the charming collection 
of local legends and traditions which he pub- 
lished in 1891, with the title 'Forty Years 
in a Moorland Pariah.' This work, which 
reached a second edition in the same year, 
has been compared to Gilbert White'. 



ral History of Selbome,' and perhaps 
:« closely resembles Hugh Miller's ' Sc 
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and Legends of the North of Scotland.' Be- 
sides tUeae more serious compilations Atkin- 
son was the author of several delightful 
books for children. In 1887 he received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from Durham 
University, and in 1891 he was installed in 
the prebend of Holme in York Cathedral. 
In 18»8 be received a grant of 100/. a year 
&om the civil Ust. 

Atkinson died at The Vicarage, Danby, on 
81 March 1900. He was thrice married : 
first, at Scarborough on 11 Dec. 1849, to 
Jane Hill {d. 2 April 1860), eldest daughter 
of John Hill Coulson of Scarborough ; 
secondly, on 1 Feb, 1862, at Frome Selwood, 
to Georgina Marv, eldest daughter of Barlow 
Slade of North House, Frome; and thirdly, 
on 28 April 1884 at Amclifl" church, to 
Helen (ieorgina, eldest daughter of Douglas 
Brown,Q.C.,ofArnclifF Hall, Northallerton, 
He had thirteen children. Besides the works 
already mentioned he was the author of: 
1, ' The Walks, Talks, Travels, and Eiploitfl 
oftwo Schoolboys,' London, 1859, 15moi new 
edit. 1892, 2,'Play-hoursandHalf-holidajB; 
or, Further Experiences of two School- 
boys,' London, 1600, 6vo; new edit. 1892.. 



3. ' Sketches in Natural History; with an 
Essay on Reason andlnstinct,' London, 1661, 

]2moi new edit. 186.5. 4. 'British Birds' 
I Eggs and Neats popularly described,' Lon- 
don, 1861, 8vo i new edit. 1898. 5. ' Stanton 
I Grange; or, At a Private Tutor's,' London, 
I 18ftt, 8vo. 6. ' Lost : or What came of a 
Slip from "Honour Bright,"' London, 1870, 
13mo. 7. 'TheLastof the Giant Killers,' Lon- 
don, 1891, 8vo ; new edit, 1893. 8. ' Scenes 
in Fairy-land,' London, 1892,8vo. He edited: 
1. ' Uartularium Abbathite de AVhiteby' 
(SurteesSoc.),1879,2volB.8vo. 2. 'Quarter 
Sessions Records' (North Hiding Record 
Soc), 188.3-93, 9 vola. 8vo. 3. 'Lonsdale 
Glossary: FumessCoucher Book' (Chetham 
Soc.), 1886-7, 3 vola, 4to. 4. 'Carlularium 
Abbathiffi de Hievalle' (Surt«es Soc.), 1889, 
8vo. He also contributed many papers to 
various archicological societies, and in 1872 
assisted Hensleigh Wedgwood [0. v.] to re- 
vise his ' Dictionary of English £itjmotogy.' 
[Times, 3 April 1900; AtheDeeum, 7 April 
1900; Guardian, 11 April 1900; The Eagle 
(CambridgB), June IDOU ; Men and Women of 
the Time, 1895; Sunday Mag. 1894, pp. 113- 
120; Supplement to Allibona's Diet, of Engl. 
Lit. ; Crockford'B Clerical Direct.] E. I. 0. 

ATKINSON, THOMAS ^VTTLAM 

(1799-1861), architect and traveller, itob 
I bomof bumble parentage at Cawthome,York- 
! shire, on 6 March 1799, and received a scanty 
education at the village school. Left an 
orphan when a child, he be^n to earn his 
own living at the age of eight, first on a 
farm, then as a bricklayer's labourer and 
quarryman, and subsequently in a stone- 
mason's yard. By the time he wastwenty he 
was a, stone-carver, and in that capacity exe- 
cuted some good work on churches at Barns- 
ley, Ashton-under-Ljne, and elsewhere. At 
the last-named town he settled for a while 
OS a teacher of drawing. About this time 
he devoted himself to the study of Gothic 
iirchitecture, and in 1829 publiMied a folio 
volume entitled ' Gothic Ornaments selected 
from tlio different Cathedrals and Churches 
in England.' In 1827 he went to London, 
»nd established himself as an architect iu 
Upper Stamford Street, Blackfriars. Among 
his works at this time was the church of St. 
Nicholas, at Lower Tooting, erected about 
1831. A little later he obtained many im- 
portant commissions in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester, including the Manchester and 
Liverpool District Bank in Spring Gardens, 
in 1834. About 1835 he removed to Man- 
chester, where he began his principal work 
as an architect, St. Luke's church, Cheet ham 
Hill. This biuldipg, designed in a modified 
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perpendicular Btyle, together with his Italian 
villas and other structures, had a marked 
effect in improTing the architectural taste of 
the district. He remained at Manchester 
until 1840, after experiencing some reverses, 
owing probably to a too liberal expenditure 
on works of art. 

Returning to London Atkinson was not 
more fortunate, and in 1842 he went to 
Hamburg, then to Berlin, and lastly to St. 
Petersburg, where he abandoned architec- 
ture as a profession for the pursuits of a 
traveller and artist. This was in 1846, about 
which period he seems to have visited Egypt 
and Greece. By the advice of Alexander 
Yon Humboldt he turned his attention to 
Oriental Russia, and, bein^ furnished with 
every facility by the Russian government, 
including a blank passport from Emperor 
Nicholas, he set out in February 1848 on 
his long journey, accompanied by his newly 
married wife. His travels extended over 
39,600 miles, and occupied him until the 
end of 1853. His avowed object in this 
expedition was to sketch the scenery of 
Siberia, and he brought back many hundreds 
of clever water-colour drawings, some of 
them five or six feet square, and most valu- 
able as representations of places hitherto un- 
known to Europeans. He kept journals of 
his explorations, which were written with 
much power and freshness. On his return 
to England he published them with some 
amplifications. Ibe first volume was en- 
titled 'Oriental and Western Siberia: a 
Narrative of Seven Vears' Explorations and 
Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis 
Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of Cen- 
tral Asia. With a Map and numerous Il- 
lustrations,' London, 1858. There followed 
in 1800 a second volume called ' Travels in 
the Regions of the Upper and Lower A moor 
and the Russian Acquisitions on the Con- 
fines of India and China,' London, 1860. 
This work was highly praised by the * Athe- 
naeum' on its publication, but its authen- 
ticity was subsequently questioned. Doubts 
were raised whether Atkinson had perso- 
nally'travelled on the Amur, and the book 
was shown to be in the main a plagiarism 
of Maack*s work on the same topic published 
in St. Petersburg in 18/i9' {AthenaBumj 
9 Sept. 1899). Meanwhile in 1858 Atkinson 
read a paper before the British Association 

• On the A olcanoes of Central Asia.' In the 
same year he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and in 1859 a 
fellow of the Geological Society. To the 

• Proceedings ' of the former body he contri- 
buted in 1859 a paper on a ' Journey through 
tome of the highest Passes in the Ala-tu and 



Ac-tu Mountains in Chinese Tartary,' and 
in the ' Journal ' of the Geological Society in 
1860 he wrote ' On some Bronze Relics found 
in an Auriferous Sand in Siberia.' 

Atkinson in person was the type of an 
artistic traveller, thin, lithe, and sinewy, 
' with a wrist like a rock and an eye like a 
poet's; manner singularly gentle, and air 
which mingled entreaty with command.' 

He died at Lower Walmer, Kent, on 
13 Aug. 1861. 

He was twice married ; the second time, 
in 1847, to an English governess at St. 
Petersburg. She wrote an interesting ac- 
count of the journeys she took with her hus- 
band, entitled * Recollections of the Tartar 
Steppes and their Inhabitants,' London, 
186i3. On 13 June that year she was 
granted a civil list pension of 100/. One of 
his two surviving children, Emma Willsher 
Atkinson, wrote * Memoirs of the Queens of 
Prussia,' 1858, and ' Extremes, a Novel,' 
1859. His son, John William Atkinson, 
who died on 3 April 1846, aged 23, was a 
marine painter. 

[Diet, of Architecture, i. 119; AthenaBum, 
24 Aug. 1861 ; Builder, 31 Aug. 1861, p. 590; 
Proc. Royal Geogr. See. vi. 1 28 ; Boase's Modern 
English Biogmphy, i. 104; Axon's Annals of 
Manchester; Koyal Academy Catalogues, 1830- 
1842.] C. W.S. 

ATLAY, JAMES (1817-1894), hishop 
of Hereford, was the second son of the Kev. 
Henry Atlay hy his wife, Elizabeth Kayner 
Hovell. Bom on 3 July 1817 at Wakerly 
in Northamptonshire, he was educated at 
Grantham and Oakham schools, and entered 
St. John's College, Cambridge, aj a founda- 
tion scholar in 1836. He was elected to a 
Bell university scholarship in 1837, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1840 as a senior optime and 
ninth classic. In 1842 he was elected to a 
fellowship, and he proceeded M.A. in 1843, 
B.D. in 1850, and D.D. in 1859. After being 
ordained deacon in 1842 and priest in the 
following year, he held from 1843 to 1846 
the curacy of Warsop in Nottinghamshire, 
and from 1847 to 1852 the vicarage of 
Madingley near Cambridge. In 1856 he 
was appointed Whitehall preacher, and in 
1858 and the following year was one of 
the select preachers before the university ; 
but it was by his work and influence as 
tutor of St. John's from 1846 to 1859 that 
he made a mark among his contemporaries 
which spread far beyond the walls of his 
own college. 

In 1859 the trustees of the advowson of 
Leeds elected Atlay as vicar in succession 
to Walter Farquhar Hook [q. v.] The out- 
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n«mliKid Mbednl, cneWd bjr paUie aub- 
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point of oWciatiHg in gwy Aiggh 0/ a wiib ' 
tboogh ■paneljr populated ^mmk; kiagnal 
paraebial «spm«BM nadimd Un iIm mated , 
couiuolliir and fiiide of Itia ek(|7 : lua goi- j 
bIUt aiui fKnhuMi.iittitodtoaSae p»taw, j 
iTtuiijarod him to all wbo wn« bfonofat mar 
him. ArchbUbop Ueuon deaeribed him a* 
' tba moat boautiful combioatioa of sntliu- 

TatiniapoIitica,hreietci>«l id coavocalion | 
by kii atran^ commonaMui- and iBjnritjr an 
inflnence vbmb wa« ■cbtc^Ij' RUx|>«ct«d out or 
diu>ra,Biidinl^89ArcbbiBhopIWiiaonaal«Tl«d 
himaa an aveatorintbe trial of Biabop King 
ufLincuin f'Jtalli^gnd ritual offsnoca Ailaj 
wia a high cburcbtnan of ihe old achool, but 
be «mo;'t<d tb« rettxict of all giartiea in the 
cbiurcti, and ihe p«BCi- of hi* diocMe was uii- 
brokcn during the •C'>miie»'t ecr1eaia*tiol 
cuntrovvraiL-s. He died on 1>4 Dec. WSH. 
after a lung iltnew, and wan buried in ' the 
ladre oA-iut' under the walU of bia cathe- 
dral 

Atlay wa« marriwl in 1^59 to Franrea 
TuratT, dau|i:ht«r of )l»jor William ilarlin 
of ibo Eaal India Company's gerriee. br 
whomlicU-ft anunu'rouslamilir. Oneof hu 
*on*,tba llev.Ueoivi; William AlUf.attached 
to the (.'nivursitioa Miaaiontu Central Africa, 
waa murdered by uativea on the ahorea of 
Lake Nyaua in AuRual }f95; another, 
Charleu Cecil, (lied in March lOOO of woimda 
received at Wagon Hill, I^djamilb, while 
•erring in the imperial Uiiht horse. 

There are two portroitu of Atlnyr one by 
E. A. F«Uowea I'rjnne (I8b2), the other by 
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J.B. A. 

ATTVOOD. THOMA8 (17f«-1f«e>, po- 
litical ntanmer, bora at Hawno noii*«, in 
the (Kftab of Ilaleaoveo, WorcestArahin, on 
6 OcL 1783, waa the thhd aon of Uatthiai 
Attwood (I748-IBa((>, a banker of Birmiiw- 
bub kvlu* wife Ann tif. 8 Oct. 1 tsai ), daogh- 
~ r ef Tboataa AdalM of Caken 
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H» waa «diKai«d at Ihe gram- 
Halwoww, and afierwarda at 
that at WoItMfaaH[4oB. On leavins; achool 
abmit 1900; be enteced kk (athcr'a bank in 
Nrw S(T«M, Birminglwm. (Jn 9 Sept. ISOS, 
whm a French invamon waa «nectvd, be 
WW pati^led a captain Ln the third battalion 
of the lj>ralOirtiimghamTo1unie«r infantry, 
anil t«tauwd hi* coouniaaion till ^ March 
IWn. In 1808 he married, and took up his 
midcnoc at the Larchc*, SnarlbrDok, near 
Binningbain, whence in ISlI br removed to 
tha Cnseent, Birmingham. In (.tctuber ISll 
he waa elected high twiiff of Birmin^iam. 
In the ((dlowing rear he first look a promi- 
nent pan in public aiTain, by agitalin|r for 
Ihe repeal of the orders in council which 
redricted BrilJah trade with the continent 
and the t'nited Slalfs. Attwood and 
Richard Spooner were chosen to r<-preaent 
to |p>Ternment the poaitton of the manufac- 
turing intemt of the town. The order* 
werv partiallv reroked in June, and on 
6 Oct. ItSlS the arti>«ni of Birmingham 
prr>«ent'<d Allwood with a ailver Gup in 
acknowledgment of his aervioea. tn 1033 
be spoke rehementlr ogsinit the renewal of 
Ihe Ea*t India Company's charter, and, pro- 
ceeding to London, exerted himself to or- 
ganise a parliamenlary opposition. Although 
the charter was renewed, many of its con- 
ditions were modilied, and the company's 
monopolv of trade was abolished. 

InlSlVi or 1H6 Attwood first appealed 
to the public on the subject of the currency, 
which became betwcfortli the central interest 
of his life. He was opposed to the policy of 
government in reducing the paper currency 
while specie was scarce. In his own words, 
' by limiting the amount of our money ' the 
government ' have limited our means of ex- 
changing commodities, and this ^vei the 
limit to conanmption, and the limit to bod* 
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sumption gives the limit to production.' In 
1816 bepubiished his first correncjr pam- 
phlet, 'Tne Remedy, or Tboogbto on tbe 
Present Distress.' It reached a second edi- 
tion, and was followed in 1817 by 'Pro- 
sperity Restored, or Reflections on tbe Cause 
of the Public Distresses ' (London, 8vo), and 
by ' A Letter to Nicholas Vansittart on the 
dreation of Mone^, and on its Action upon 
National Prosperity,' in which he main- 
tained that ' the issue of money wUl create 
markets, and that it is upon the abundance 
or scarcity of money that the extent of all 
markets principally depends/ Attwoods 
arguments had some influence with Van- 
sittart, and Cobbett complained that in 1818, 
at the suggestion of Attwood, the chancellor 
of the exdieq uer ' caused bales of paper money 
to be poured forth as a remedy against the 
workings of those eyil-minded and designing 
men who were urging the people on for par- 
liamentary reform.' His * Prosperity Ke- 
stored ' attracted the notice of Arthur Young 
(1741-1820) [q. v.], and a correspondence 
ensued, which terminated in the publication 
by Attwood of * Obseryations on Currency, 
Population, and Pauperism, in Two Letters 
to Arthur Young' (London, 1818, 8yo). In 
this work he urged that ' every increase of 
the population carries with it the ample 
means of its own support ; at least 80 long 
as tbe circulating medium is kept equivalent 
to Its purposes and as a single acre of land 
remains to be cultivated or improved in the 
country.' Animated by these principles 
Thomas Attwood and his brother Matthias 
opposed PeeFs bill in 1819 for the resump- 
tion of cash payments by the bank of Eng- 
land. In 1819 he published two letters of 
remonstrance addressed to the prime mini- 
ster, the Earl of Liverpool. 

In 1830 Attwood, most of whose connec- 
tions were members of the tory party, de- 
finitely declared himself of opposite convic- 
tions by founding, on 25 Jan., the ' Birming- 
ham Political L'nion for the I'rotection of 
Public Rights.' The object of the Political 
Union was to secure the adequate represen- 
tation of the middle and lower classes in the 
House of Commons. Similar associations 
were rapidly formed all over the country, 
including the notable Northern Political 
Union, founded by Charles Attwood (1791- 
1876), Thomas's brother, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, about 1830. These unions enthusias- 
tically supported Earl Grey's government 
during the passage of the reform bill. On 
S Oct. 1831 an open-air meeting was con- 
vened upon Newhall Hill to protest against 
the rejection of the reform bill by the Ilouse 
of Lords. A resolution, supported by a hun- 



dred thousand men, was passed and trans- 
mitted to Lord John Russdl, who replied, in 
reference to the opposition in the House of 
Lords, ' It is impossible that the whisper of 
a faction should prevail against the yoice of 
a nation.' The Birmingh^ Union was un- 
justly accused by the tory press of haying 
sent emissaries to Bristol to organise the 
riots which took place there, and of having 
secretly introduce ten thousand men into 
London to promote a revolution. The whig 
ministry b€»came uneasy at the power of the 
unions, and at their elaborate organisation 
iinder leaders of various ranks with powers 
to act in cases of emergency. Alarmed at 
the turbulent proceedings in London, they 
issued a proclamation on 22 Nov. against such 
organisations. This manifesto, however, was 
met by the Birmingham Union with a 
motion abandoning the idea of organisation, 
and reverting to the principle of simple 
association. They thus avoided the possi- 
bility of their position being declared illegal. 
On 7 May 1832 the government were de- 
feated in the House of Lords, and imme- 
diately resigned. The result in Birmingham 
was that a number of the more wealthy in- 
habitants joined the Union, which had 
hitherto been confined to the poorer classes. 
On 10 May an immense meeting was held 
on Newhall Hill, the banners and trophies 
being covered in black drapery. It was 
proposed to refuse payment of the taxes, 
but Attwood succeeded in persuading his 
audience to confine themselves to more legal 
methods of resistance. Attwood was also 
in constant communication with the Lon- 
don unions and exerted his influence to pre- 
vent any outbreak of violence. The populace 
was devoted to him, and on a rumour that 
he was to be arrested his house was guarded 
by armed men. On the news of the rein- 
statement of Lord Grey ten thousand people 
assembled round Attwood*8 dwelling to cele- 
brate the triumph. On 19 May he had an 
interview with Lord Grey at the treasury, 
when the prime midister acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Attwood's exertions, and 
expressed his desire to make some return. 
Attwood, however, declined any reward, re- 
marking that his action had been on public 
grounds alone. On the rumour of fresh op- 
position from the Duke of Wellington, Att- 
wood proposed to assemble a million men on 
Hampstead Heath. On 23 May he received 
the freedom of the city of London, and five 
days later he made a triumphal entry into 
Birmingham amid g^eat enthusiasm. At this 
time he was the * idol of the populace, his 
portraits were in every shop window, ballads 
in his praise were hawked through every 
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street, . . . and twenty boroughs selected 
him to represent them in parliament.' Cob- 
bett, in the ' Political Register/ styled him 
' King Tom.' 

On 7 June 1832 the reform bill received 
the royal assent. On 12 Dec. Attwood and 
Joshua Scholefield [see under Scholefield, 
William] were returned to parliament un- 
opposed for the new borough of Birmingham. 
In the House of Commons, like other popular 
leaders, he failed to maintain the reputation 
he had acquired out«ide. His yehemence 
of manner, his violence of expression, his 
incessant advocacy of his views on the cur- 
rency, and, above all, his disregard for party 
interests disqualified him for success. On 
12 Feb. 1833 he made a strong attack on 
Lord Grey's Irish policy in his maiden speech, 
and expressed his sympathy with Daniel 
O'Connell, a course of action which alienated 
protestant feeling. A motion which he 
brought forward on 21 March * that a general 
committee be appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the general distress existing among 
the industrious classes of the United King- 
dom, and into the most effectual means of 
ita relief,' was defeated, it being universally 
understood that it aimed at rectifying the 
currency/ On 20 May a meeting of two 
hundred thousand men at Newhall Hill peti- 
tioned the king to dismiss the ministry : but 
it was clear that many middle-class supporters 
had been alienated by Attwood*s support of 
O'Connell. On 18 Jan. 1836, at a meeting 
, at the Birmingham Town Hall, Attwood 
threatened the opponents of reform with the 
wrath of twenty millions of men. This 
extravagance caused Benjamin Disraeli to 
address to Attwood the third of his * Let- 
ters of Kunnymede,' a vapid rebuke of a 
ridiculous boast. The Political Union, which 
had fallen into abeyance on the passage of 
the reform bill, was revived in May 1837 
as the Reform Association, a title which was 
soon abandoned for the older designation. 

Year by year Attwood became more de- 
mocratic in his political principles, and he 
allied himself witn the chartists. The growth 
of the chartist movement alienated many of 
the moderate advocates of reform and com- 
pelled the remainder to take a more extreme 
position. Liberals of birth, rank, or wealth 
gradually disappeared from the ranks of his 
supporters. The Birmingham Political Union, 
which already had proclaimed themselves in 
favour of universal suffrage, the ballot, and 
annual parliaments, were easily brought to 
give a formal adhesion to the charter. Att- 
wood gave his enthusiastic support to the 
g'eat cliartist petition. But, though his own 
nguage had not formerly been free from 



menace, he recoiled from the violence of the 
more advanced chartists, and constantly de- 
precated their threats of appeal to physical 
lorce. In March 1839 the Birmingham dele* 
gates withdrew from the National Conven- 
tion, protesting against an appeal to arms. 
On 14 June 1839 he presentea the chartists' 
monster national petition to the House of 
Commons. It demanded universal sufirage, 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, the pay- 
ment of members of parliament, and the 
abolition of the property qualification for 
members. On 12 July he moved that the 
house form itself into a committee for the 
purpose of considering the petition, but his 
motion was rejected by a large majority. 

Attwood found that he had lost popularity 
by his tardy repudiation of physical force, 
and the riota which broke out in Birming- 
ham itself in July 1839 showed that his 
influence was gone. Many chartists also de- 
nounced his pet scheme of a paper currency. 
Mortified by his position, he determined to 
retire from public life, and in December 1839 
he publishea a somewhat querulous farewell 
address to his constituents, and for two years 
sought at St. Heliers to recruit his health, 
which had been impaired by his labours. In 
1843 he was requested by sixteen thousand 
inhabitants of Birmingham to re-enter poli- 
tical life, and he attempted without success 
to organise a * National Union,' which was 
to hold * the ministers of the crown legally 
responsible for the welfare of the people.' 
He died on 6 March 1856 at Ellerlie, Great 
Malvern, the house of the physician Walter 
Johnson, and was buried in Hanley church- 
yard, near Upton-on-Sevem. On 7 July 
1859 a statue of him by John Thomas was 
unveiled in Stephenson Place, New Street, 
Birmingham. Attwood was twice married. 
On 12 May 1806, at Harboume church, he 
married his first wife Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Carless {d, 24 June 17S7) 
of the Ilavenhurst, Harboume, and aunt of 
Edward Augustus Freeman [q. v. Suppl.] 
By her Attwood had four sons and two 
daughters. The eldest daughter, Angela (d. 
30 Nov. 1870), married Daniel Bell Wake- 
field of New Zealand, and was mother of 
Charles Marcus Wakefield, Attwood's bio- 
graplier. Attwood married, secondly, on 
30 June 1845, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
Grice of Handsworth Hall, Staffordshire; 
she died without issue on 26 June 1886. 

[Wakefield's Life of Attwood, 1885 (with por- 
traits), printed for private circulation ; Jaffray'a 
Hints for a History of Birmingham, published in 
the Birmingham Journal, Dec. 1856 to June 
1856 ; Runnymede Letters, ed. Hitchman, 1885 ; 
Langford's Century of Birmingham Life, 1868, 
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iL 620-50, 612-48 ; Langford's Modem Birming- zeal for economy in the public interest. He 

ham and its Izntitntioni, 1878, i. 92-8, 391-2, possessed great ability and varied knowledge, 

482, 486 ; Bnrritt'a Walks in the Black Countiy, with conspicuous independence of character ; 

», pp. 16-22 ; Dent's Old and New Birming- but his manners were brusque, and he came 



ham, 1880, pp. 849-60.864, 396-414, 460-61; i^^o personal conflict with numerous men 

S^^'^iX ?.^ flT'Sf^^'in^^A' S^T'H^ of eininence with whom his official duties 
Mmoirs, 1888, 11. 210, 211, 220; Doubledays Kw.n.rV,f !»«, intn/^nntonf TTa ^nf. ^nwn tliA 



1868. 




199-200; Graham WalUs's Life of Francis Plwe, ©f the Wellington monument at St. PauFs 

1896.1 E. I, C. Cathedral, as a negligent contractor, and, 

but for the interposition of llobert Lowe, 

AYRTON, ACTON SMEE (1816-1886), would have forced him to surrender his 

politician, bom at Kew in 1816, was a son models (Martin, Life of Lord SherbrookCf 

of Frederick Ayrton (student at Gray's Inn ii. 379-80). He also had protracted diffe- 

27 Jan. 1802, barnster-at-law about 1805, rences with Sir J. D. Hooker, the director 

and afterwards practising at Bombay), who of Kew Gardens. . Sir Algernon West, * in 

married Julia, only dau^pter of Lieutenant- some very complicated negotiations, made 

colonel Nugent. Acton Ayrton went to peace between them,' and thought Ayrton 

India and practised as a solicitor at Bombay, the ' more reasonable man of the two ' 

returning about 1860 with a moderate for- (West, Ttecollectionsy 1832-86, i. 14). With 

tone. On 30 April 1863 he was called to the two other members of the ministry (Glad- 

har at the Miadle Temple, with the inten- atone and Lowe) Ayrton was in March 1873 

tion of devoting himself to a political career, unj ustifiably caricatured at the Court Theatre 

Ayrton sat in the House ot Commons from in London in the burlesque called ' The Happy 
1867 to 1874 as liberal member for the Tower Land,' which was written by W. S. Gilbert 
Hamlets. His long speech, on 24 April 1860, and Gilbert k Beckett [q. v.] 
in support of the abortive bill for reforming In August 1873 Gladstone deemed it pru- 
thecorporationof the city of London (-ffflrn- dent to transfer Ayrton from the office of 
s4Mrdf clviii. 69-85) attracted attention. To- commissioner of works to that of judge-ad- 
warda the end of his life he resumed his vocate-general. He resigned with the rest 
interest in that movement. In 1866, when of the ministers in March 1874, and Ayr- 
addressing a meeting of working men in his ton's political career came to a somewhat 
constituency, he reflected somewhat severely inglorious end. At the general election of 
on the queen's retirement from public life 1874 he contested the Tower Hamlets again, 
owing to the death of the prince consort, but was badly beaten, and after the redi&- 
and was rebuked with dignity by John tribution of seats in 1885, in a contest for 
Bright, who was present at the meeting, the Mile End division of the Tower Hamlets, 
In the administration formed by Gladstone only 420 votes were tendered for him. 
at the end of 1868 Ayrton was nevertheless For the last few years of his life he was 
appointed parliamentary secretary to the a daily frequenter of the Reform Club. He 
treasuiT, and held the post until 11 Nov. died at the Mount Dore IIotel,Boumemouth, 
1869. From that date, when he was created I on 30 Nov. 1886. 



a privy councillor, to August 1873 he was 
first commissioner of works. 

His administration as commissioner of 
works was not popular, but was marked by 



[Times, 2 Dec. 1886 (p. 9), 3 Dec. (p. 6). 
4 Dec. (p. 6); Annual Rep:. 1886, pp. 168-9; 
Memoir of Q. E. Street, pp. 168-70.] 
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BABER, EDWARD COLBORNE 
(1843-1890), Chinese scholar and traveller, 
the son of Edward Baber and a great-nephew 
of Henry Hervey Baber Fq. v.], was born at 
Dulwich on 30 April 1843. He was edu- 
cated under his father at Rossall junior 
school and ri853-62) at Christ's Hospital, 
whence he ootained a scholarship at Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. He graduated 



B. A. from Magdalene in 1867. In July 1866 
he obtained in open competition a student 
interpretership for China or Siam, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Peking, where his merit 
was soon recognised by the British minister, 
Sir Thomas Wade. After working ten hours 
a day for six months at the language he 
mastered three thousand characters, and 
finished the colloquial course in the most 
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rapid time on record. lie passed quicklj 
through the various grades of the service, . 
was fifht-class as^iittant in 1872, when he 
filled for a short time the post of vice-consul , 
at Tamsuv in Formosa, and in 1879 was . 
raided to the jK^t of Chinese secretary of 
legation at Peking. In the meantime he 
had made three very interesting joumejs in 
the interior of China. The first of these 
was made in 1876, when Baber accompanied 
Thomas Grr>svenor across Yun-nan toBhamo, 
on the Burmese frrjntier, to investigate the 
murder of Augustus I{aymond Margary |^q. v.], j 
of which expedition he drew up a map and a 
narrative, forming the substance of the oflS- | 
cial blue-book issued in 1877. The second 
was an adventurous tour through the Sre- 
Chuen highlands in 1^77, during which he 
visited and studied the language, spoken and 
written, of the remarkable indigenous tribe 
of Lolos, completing much that was at- , 
tempted by Baron von Kichtbofen in 1872. j 
A detailed account of this journey, enriched 
by a great amount of mi.scellaneous infor- 
mation as to Chinese customs and habits of 
thought, was printed in 1880 under the title 

* Travels and Researches in Western China * 
(with three maps), as part i. of the first 
volume of the Royal Geographical Society's 

* Supplementary l^apers.' In 1878 he jour- 
neyed from Clningcning northward by a new 
line of mountain country, occupied by the 
Sifun tribes, to the now well-known town 
of Tacliienlu on the great Lhas-sa road, and 
wrote a valuable monograph on the * Chinese 
Tea-trade with Thibet' (* Suppl. Papers,' 
I8b«, ])t. iv.) On 28 May 1883 he received 
one of the I^oval Geographical Society's 
medals, witli a highly complimentary address 
from the pnisident, Lord Aberdare. In 1885 
and 18H() he was consul-general in Korea, 
and soon afterwards received the appoint- 
ment of political resident at Bhamo on the 
Upper Irawadi, where he died unmarried on 
1(J June l8iK), at the age of forty-seven. In 
addition to the works mentioned, Baber, while 
in England during 1883, skilfully condensed 
a narrative of his friend ('aptain William 
JohnGill'sMouniey through China and East- 
ern Tibet to Burmah,' which was issued in 
November 1883 as *The Kiver of Golden 
Sand.' A portrait of Baber is given in the 

* Geographical Introduction ' to this work. 

[Proc«»e(Hii;^s of Royal (leci^niphical Society, 
1883, 1886, and 1890; YuIo'h Introduction to 
Giirs Hivrrof Golden S:in<l, 1883; Athemeum, 
1890. i. 831 ; Tim.% 23 June 1867.] T. S. 

BABINGTON, CHARLES CARDALE 
(1808-1895), botanist and archteologist, was 
bora at Ludlow on 23 Nov. 1808. His 



father, Joseph Babin^on (1768-1826), at 
the time of Charles's birth a physician, i^er- 
wards took holy orders. He had a fondness 
for botany, contribated to Sir James Edward 
Smith's 'English Botany,' and taught his 
son the elements of the science. The bota- 
nist's mother was Catherine, daughter of 
John AiVhitter of Bradninch, DcFonshire. 
His grandfather was Thomas Babington of 
Kotmey Temple, near Leicester, and his 
pedigree starts from William de Babin^on 
of Babington Parra, now known as Bavmg- 
ton, near Hexham, in the thirteenth centuiy 
( Collectanea Topographica, iL 94, Tiii. 266, 
813; Ttjpographer and Genealogist, i. 137, 
2o9, 333; Memorials of Charles Cardale 
Babington, 1897). 

After some private tuition and two years 
(1821-3) at the Charterhouse, Babington 
was sent to a private school kep»t by William 
Ilutchins at Bath, in which city his father 
had been compelled by bad health to settle. 
Before going up to Cambridge Babington 
came under the mfluence of Wuliam Wilber- 
force [q.y.]) a friend of his father, as he 
afterwards came underthat of Charles Simeon 
[q. v.] He entered St. John's College in 
October 1826, graduating B.A. in January 
1830, and proceeding M.A. in March 1833. 
During his first term Spurzheim lectured at 
Cambridge, and a Phrenological Society was 
formed, of which Babington became a mem- 
ber, but it lasted only a few months ; the 
botanical lectures of John Stevens Henslow 
[q. v.], which he attended from 1827 to 1833, 
and entomology, proved more attractive. 

Babington's first published paper was on 
Cambridge entomology- in the * Magazine of 
Natural History' for 1829; he was one of 
the founders of the Entomological Society 
in 1833, earned the sobric^uet of * Beetles 
Babington,' and in his 'Dytiscidoe Darwini- 
anne' in the 'Transactions of the Entomologi- 
cal Society* for 1841-3 took part in the oe- 
scription of the 'Beagle' collections. A 
list of his entomological papers is riven in 
Ilngen's ' Bibliotheca Entomologica (1862), 
i. 22, 23; but all were published oefore 1844, 
and his collection was presented to the 
university. In 1830 Babmgton became a 
fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety, and he was for many years its secre- 
tary. In the same year he joined the Lin- 
nean Society, and paid the first of a long 
series of botanical visits to North Wales. 
In 1833, on the occasion of the first meeting 
of the British Association at Cambridge, he 
was secretary of the natural history section, 
and from that year until 1871 he was very 
rarely absent from the annual meetings of 
the association, acting as president of the 
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section in 1853 and 1861, and as local secre- 
tary at the second Cambridge meeting in 

Babington*8 first independent publication 
dealt with his favourite study of botany. It 
was his ' Flora Bathoniensis' which first ap- 
peared in 1834, a supplement being added 
m 1839. The critical notes and references 
to continental floras which this little work 
contains indicate the main characteristics of 
Babington*s subsequent botanical work. In 
1834 he made the first of many excursions 
into Scotland, and in 1835, with two Cam- 
bridge friends, Hobert Maulkin Lingwood 
and John Ball [q. v. Suppl.], his first tour 
through Ireland. In this latter year he re- 
cords in his journal the commencement of 
his matpium optu, the 'Manual of British 
Botany,* the first edition of which did not, 
however, appear until 1843. In the interim, 
in 1837 and 1838, he visited the Channel 
Islands, and in 1839 published his account 
of their flora as ' PrimitisB FlorsB Samicte.' 
In 183G he was one of the founders of the 
Kay Club, of which he acted as secretary 
for fifty-five years, and he was on the coun- 
cil of the Ray Society, to which the club to 
some extent guve rise in 1844. The influ- 
ence of the successive editions of the' Manual' 
upon field botany can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. Sir James Edward Smith's acquisi- 
tion of Linn6's herbarium, followed by the 
long isolation of England during the Napo- 
leonic war, had left the botanists of the 
country wedded to the Linnacan system and 
ignorant of continental labours in systematic 
and descriptive botany. Babington, in the 
first four editions of his work, harmonised 
English work with that of Germany, and in 
the later editions also with that of France 
and Scandinavia, each edition being most 
carefully corrected throughout. 

Babington's interest in archieologv was 
second only to his love of botany. The full 
journals which he kept throughout his life, 
and which were afterwards published {Me- 
morials^ Journal^ and Botanical Correspon- 
dence, Cambridge, 1897), are, like those of 
I lay, half botany, half archaeology-. To the 
publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, of which he was in 1840 one of the 
founders, he contributed more than fifty 
papers {op, dt. pp. 453-4) ; and having joined 
the Cambrian Archaeological Association in 
1850, he acted as chairman of its commit- 
tee from 1855 to 1885. It was said of him 
and his cousin, Churchill Babington [q. v. 
Su]>pl.], Disney professor of archaeology, that 
' either might fill the chair of the other.' 
He was one of the 'four members of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society' who, in 



1848, published an 'Index to the Baker 
Manuscripts,' and in the ' Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts ' in the Cambridge University Library, 
edited by Charles Hardwick (1821-1859) 
[q. v.] and Henry Richards Luard [3. v.], he 
undertook the heraldic and monastic cartu- 
laries ; but, finding himself deficient in neces- 
sary mediaeval scholarship, he made way, 
after the third volume, for George Williams 
(1814-1878) [q. v.] and Thomas Bendyshe. 
In 1851 he published, through the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, * Ancient Cam- 
bridgeshire ; or, an Attempt to trace Roman 
and other ancient Roads through the County,' 
of which a much-enlarged edition was pub- 
lished in 1883. 

But Babington was still pursuing his re- 
searches in natural history. In his Channel 
Island flora, Babington had evinced an inte- 
rest in the critical study of brambles which 
resulted in his publishing in 1846, in the 
'Annals and Magazine of Natural History' 
— of which he had acted as an editor from 
1842 — and in a separate form, * A Synopsis 
of British Rubi,' which was followed in 1869 
by a more complete work, entitled 'The 
British Rubi,' which was issued at the cost 
of the University Press, and the revision of 
which occupied the last years of his life. 
The study of brambles brought Babington 
into daily fellowship with Fen ton John An- 
thony Hort [|q. V. Suppl.] In 1846 Babing- 
ton made his only excursion beyond the 
limits of the British Isles, visiting Iceland 
for a few weeks, and it is characteristic of 
the thoroughness of his method that the list 
of plants published immediately afterwards 
in the ' Annals' was revised, with full refer- 
ences to other workers, in the Linnean So- 
ciety's ' Journal ' for 1 870. In 1860 he pub- 
lished his ' Flora of Cambridgeshire,' which 
set the example of an historical examination 
of the earlier authorities ; and, on the death 
of l^ofessor Henslow in the following year, 
Babington succeeded him. Bv that time, 
wrote his friend, Professor J. !l3. B. Mayor 
{Memorials, p. xxi), ' his name in Cambridge 
stood by metonymy for Botany in general. 
Thus when a weed began to choke the Cam 
... it was christened Babirigtonia pestifera! 
Babington's lectures were on those mainly 
anatomical lines that are now considered out 
of date ; and, though his classes dwindled, 
he had little sympatuy with histological and 
physiological detail. After his health failed 
lie gave up half his professional income to 
his deputy, but retained his chair in order 
to save the university chest tlie increased 
salary payable to his successor. One of his 
main interests was the improvement of the 
herbarium of the university, for which he 
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secured the appointment of an assistant, and 
upon which he almost always spent more 
than the amount provided hj the university. 
Essentially a field naturalist, he visited 
almost every part of the British Isles in his 
S(;arch for plants, and always preferred to 
share his pleasure with others, his most fre- 
quent companion from 1845 to 1885 being 
William Williamson Newbould [q. v.] 

Babington had always had a strong inte- 
rest in evangelical mission work, and alter his 
marriage at Walcot, near Bath, on 3 April 
1866, to Anna Maria, daughter of John 
Walker of the Madras civil service, this 
interest was intensified. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the London City Mission, 
the Irish Church Missions, the Uganda, 
Zenana, and China Missions, the rescue 
work of Dr. Barnardo, and the protestant 

mandism in Spain and Italy received 
eartiest support. Jani Alii of Corpus 
Christi College, tne Mohammedan missio- 
nary, looked upon the Babingtons' house as 
his home. In 1871 Babington practically 
founded a cottage home for orphan girls at 
Cambridge. In 1874 he published the * His- 
tory of the Infirmary and Chapel of the Hos- 
pital and College of St. John the Evangelist 
at Cambridge,* while the successive editions 
of the 'Manual,' numerous papers, and his 
journal showed that his interest in botany, 
and especially in brambles, continued un- 
abated until the end. From 1886 to 1891 
Babington annually visited Braemar. He 
died at Cambridge on 22 July 1895, and was 
buried in Clierrv* Hinton church vard. 

Babington was at his death the oldest 
resident member of the university, and the 
oldest fellow of the Linnean Society. He 
had been elected a fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1835, of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh in 1836, of the Societv of Anti- 
quaries in 1859, of the Royal Society in 
1851, and of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
in 1882. The name Babingto7iia was given 
to a genus of Kestiacero by Lindley in 1842 ; 
but this is now merged in Linn6's genus 
Baechea. Species of Atriplex' and Rubus, 
and a variety of Allium ^ however, bear the 
name Babingtonii. His portrait, by Wil- 
liam Vizard, is in the hall of his college, and 
another is reproduced from a pencil sketch 
by Mrs. Hoare, taken in 1826, in the * Memo- 
rials.* Hi« herbarium of nearly fifty thousand 
sheets and sixteen hundred volumes of bo- 
tanical works were bequeathed to the uni- 
versity. The Royal Society's Catalogue (i. 
136-9, vii. 62, ix.91) enumerates 132 papers 
by Babington published prior to 1882, and 
others are enumerated in the * Memorials.* 
Babington*8 separate publications have 



already been mentioned in chronological 
order. The successive editions of his ' Manual 
of British Botany* were published in 1843, 
1847, 1851, 1866, 1862, 1867, 1874, and 1881. 
Each was in one volume, 12mo, and con- 
sisted of a thousand copies. A ninth edi- 
tion, under the editorship of Messrs. Henry 
and James Groves, is now in preparation. 

[Memorials, Journal, and Botanical Corresp. 
of Charles Cardale BabiogtoD, Cambridge, 189?.] 

BABINGTON, CHURCHILL (1821- 
1889), scholar, only son of Matthew Drake 
Babington, rector of Thringstone, Leicester- 
shire, was born at RoeclifiS in that county 
on 11 March 1821. He was connected with 
the Macaulay family, and slightly, on his 
mother s side, with that of the poet Churchill. 
Charles Cardale Babington [q. v. Suppl.] was 
his cousin. He was entered at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, in 1839, and graduated 
B.A. in 1843, taking the seventh place in 
the classical tripos, and a senior optime*8 in 
mathematics. He was elected a fellow and 
ordained in 1846, in which year he gained the 
Hulsean essay, writing on * Christianity in 
relation to the Abolition of Slavery.* ^me 
four years previously he had Vindicated his 
youthful love of natural history in a contri- 
bution to Potter's * History and Antiquities 
of Charnwood Forest* (1842, 4to). He gra- 
duated M.A. in 1846, and S.T.B. in 1853, 
proceeded D.I), in 1879, and was elected an 
honorary fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, in 
1880. In 1849 was published at Cambridge 
his able defence of the English clergy and 

Sentry of the seventeenth century against 
facaulay*s aspersions in the famous third 
chapter of the * History of England' (JIfr. 
I Macaulay' s Character of the Clergy . . . con- 
sidered), Gladstone, in reviewing Macaulay *8 
* History,* was strongly impressed with Ba- 
bington's essays, and considered that he had 
convicted Macaulay at least of partiality. 
In 1850 he was entrusted by the university 
with the task of editing the recently dis- 
covered fragments of * The Orations of Hype- 
rides against Demosthenes, and for Lyco- 
phron and for Euxenippus * from the papyri 
found at Thebes in upper Egypt, and his 
edition was issued in two volumes (1850 
and 1853). In 1855 he brought out an 
edition of *The Benefits of Christ*8 Death,' 
supposed to be by the Italian reformer, Aonio 
Paleario. In 1860 he edited for the Rolls 
Series recock*s * Repressor,* and in 1865, for 
the same series, the two first volumes of 
Higden*s * Polychronicon.* In 1865 he was 
elected Disney professor of archaeology at 
Cambridge, and published his introductory 
lecture. His contributions to the 'Die- 



tionsnr of Christian Antiquities' -wuce very 
conaidera b1(t(includin^the articles on medaU, 
gloss, genu, iascriptionB, seals, rings, and 
Mmbs), and of great merit. His favourite 
•tadiea, beside numismatics, were botany 
And omitbolo^. After 1866, in which year 
lie left Cambndge and accepted the rectory 
of Cocktield in Suffolk, he was able la con- 
iwntrate hia attention upon this last and 
best toved study, and the result was hia very 
thorough monograph on ' The Birds of 
Sufibitt' (1883), a storehouse of facta upon 
the ornithology of the county. During hie 
Jmat Tears he took up the atudy ofconchofogy, 
and formed a fine collection both of British 
and exotic shells. He was an exemplary 
pariah clergyman, and his archieo logical 
competence secured the adequate and taste- 
ful reatoration of Cockfield church during 
hia incumbency. The last stage was marked 
br the erection of a new organ in 1887. He 
died at Cockfield on 12 Jan. 1889, and was 
buried in the pariah churchyard. A stained 

Slaaa window was erecttd to hia memory in 
annarflSSO. Hemarrted in 186f)adaugh- 
terofdolonelJoLn Alexander Wilson, R.A., 
but left no issue. Basidos his separately 
printed works, hia contributions to the joui^ 
nail of learned societies, such as the 'Numia- 
tnatie Chronicle ' and Hooker's 'Journal of 
Botany,' and the ' Suffolk Institute Papers' 
were numerous. His house was a small 
museum of natural history, coins, and Greek 
vsaes, and he brought from Cambridge in 
1866 a fine collection of books. 

[Bary and Norwich Post, and Suffolk Herald, 
S3 Jan. t8B9; West Suffolk Adrertiser, 14 June 
1890; Onacdian, 15 Jan. 1888; Oradaati Caa- 
t*b.] T. S. 

BACON, Sir JAME.S(ir98-1896), judge, 
son of James Bacon, by his wife Catherine, 
bom Day, of Manchester, waa bom on 
11 Feb. nm. His father's ori^n and hU- 
toty are obscure, but he was in iutermittent 
practice as a certificated conveyancer at 
Somers Town and elHCwhere within Ihe 
metropolitan district between 1805 and ]^2fi. 
Th* future judge waa admitted on 4 April 
18S3 member of Oray's Inn, and waa there 
caUed to the bar on 16 May 1827. He was 
•1m admitted on 3 Oct. li^33 member, nnd 
on 8 May 184.% barris<i:r ad eundem, at Liu- 
«o1d'8 Inn, where, on taking silk, he waa 
«lectedhcncberon 2 Nov. 1840, and treasurer 
in 1869. 

For aomo yearn after his call Bacon went 
Ch« home circuit, and attended the Surrey 
WMions, reported and wri)te for the prese. 
Ba is said to have been for a lime sub-editor 
of tlw ' Time* ; ' and the admirable style of 



his judgments shows that he might hare 
achieved high literary distinction had not 
the demands of a growing practice proved 
too exacting. Eventually he limited himself 
to conveyancing, chanceir, and bankrupic^y 
businesa, of which he gradually obtained his 
full share. In 1860 he was appointed under- 
secretary and secretary of causes to the 
master of the rolls, and on 7 Sept. 1868 
commissioner in bankruptcy for the London 
district. From the latter office he was ad- 
vanced to that of chief judge under the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869, which misconceived 
statute he administeredwithperhaps OS much 
success as its nature permitted from its com- 
mencement until its repeal, and the t 
ference of the bankruptcy jurisdiction to tha \ 
queen's bench division of the high court of I 
justice, in 1883. ' 

Shortly after his appointment to the chief- 
iudgeship in bankruptcy Bacon succeeded 
Sir William James as vice-chancellor on 
3 July 1870, and he held the 1 
concurrently till 1883, He was knighted on 
14 Jsn, 1871. The Judicature Acta of 1878 -J 
and 1875 preserved the title of vice-chaa- 
cellor during the lives of the existing vice- ■ 
chancellora, while giving them the status 
of justices of the high court, and providing 
that no future vice-cuanceUora should be ap- 
pointed. Though junior in office Bacon was 
considerably senior in years to vice-chan- 
cellor Malins, as also to vice-cbancellora 
Wickens and Hall. Yet all three died while 



the last holder of a dignity of which he re- 
membered the creation in 181S. I 

Bacon after 1883, when the chief-judg&< 1 
ahip in bankruptcy was abolished, continued j 
his labours as vice-chancellor. He was still 1 
hale and hearty when on 10 Nov. 1886 ha 1 
retired from the bench at the age of eighty- ] 
eight. He was then sworn of the privy ' 
council (26 Nov.) He died of old age at 
his residence, 1 Kensington Gardens Terrace, 
Hyde Park, on 1 Jime 1895. 

Bacon married, on 23 April 1827, Laun 
Frances (d. lAW), daughter of William 
Cook of Clay Hill, Enfield, Middlesex, by 
whom he left issue. I 

Bacon's career embraced in its patriarchal | 
span a whole era of gradual but incessant 
reform, which is without a parallel in our 
legal history. It waa therefore no wonder 
that a vice-chancellor, who had sat at thu 
feet of Eldon, and ^rown grey under St. 
Leonards, should exhibit some of the foibles 
of an old practitioner confronted with a 
new ordeT of things, or that a considerable 
proportion of his judgments should bo r»- 
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verRed or modified on appeal. Nevertheless, 
to have united at so advanced an ac'e and 
for so long a period the chief-judgeship in 
bankruptcy with the vice-chancellorship re- 
mains a prodigious feat of mental and physical 
vigour. 

Bacon was one of the most courteous of 
judges, and had also no small fund of wit 
and humour. His pungent obiter dicta not 
unfrequently enlivened the dull course of 
proceedings, and the clever caricature 
sketches with which he illustrated his notes 
provided relaxation for the lords-justices of 
appeal. 

[Foster's Men at the Bar ; Gray's Inn Adm. 
Beg. ; Lincoln's Inn Records ; Law Lists, 1806- 
1815, 1828, 1847, 1860, 1871. 1885; Burke's 
Peerage, 1894 ; Foster's Biironetage ; Times, 
3 June 1895; Ann. Heg. 1895, ii. 183; Law 
Times, 8 June 1895 ; Law Jonrn. 13 Nov. 1886, 
17 Feb. 1894, 8 June 1895 ; Saturday Review, 
8 June 1895; Pump Court, February 1895; 
Ballantine's From the Old World to the New, 
p. 209 ; Selbome's Memorials, Personal and 
Political, i. 291, ii. 164; Men and Women of 
the Time, 1891.] J. M. R. 

BADEN-POWELL, Sib GEOftGE 

(1847-1898), author and politician. [See 

POWBLL.] 

BADGER, GEORGE PERCY (1816- 
1888), Arabic scholar, bom at Chelmsford 
in Essex in April 1815, was a printer by 
trade. His youth was spent at Malta, and 
his knowledge of the Maltese dialect was 
the foundation of his love of Arabic. He 
spent the greater part of 1835 and 1836 at 
Bairdt improvinj^ his acquaintance with 
Arabic. At Birejik he visited the expedition 
under Francis Rawdon Chesney [a. v.] for 
the exploration of the Euphrates valley. On 
retumingto Malta he was associated with 
Ahmad Faris Effendi in the editorial de- 
partment of the Church Missionary Society. 
He returned to England in 1841, studied at 
the Church Missionary Society's Institution 
at Islington, and was ordained deacon in 
1841 and priest in the following year. On 
account of his intimate knowledge of the 
East, and his unrivalled colloquial know- 
ledge of Arabic, he was chosen by William 
Howley [q«v.l, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and by Cnarles James Blomfield [q. v.], 
bishop of London, as dele^te to the Eastern 
churches, and more especially the Nestorians 
of Kurdistan. He was employed on this 
mission from 1842 till 1844, and he visited 
the Nestorians a second time in 1850. In 
his book on 'The Nestorians and their 
Rituals' (London, 1852, 2 vols. 8vo), a 
work of permanent value to students of 



comparative theology, he gave a history of 
the community and an account of his two 
expeditions, besides a translation of the prin- 
cipal Nestorian rituals from the Syriac. On 
returning to England from his first expedi- 
tion in 1845, Badger was appointed govern- 
ment chaplain on the Bombay establishment, 
and a year later he was appointed chaplain at 
Aden. When Sir James Outram [q A.] was 
sent to Aden in 1854 as commandant anapoli- 
tical agent, he placed considerable reliance in 
dealing with the Arab tribes on Badger*s 
knowledge of the native chiefs and on his in- 
fluence with them. When he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Persian expedi- 
tion in November 1856 he obtained the ap- 
pointment of Badger as staff chaplain and 
Arabic interpreter to the force. At the 
conclusion of the campaign of 1857 Badger 
received the war medal. In 1860 he wbs ap- 
pointed coadjutor to Colonel (Sir) William 
Marcus Coghlan to settle the aifferences 
which had arisen between the sons of the 
renowned Sayy id Sa'id, the Sayyid Thuwainjr, 
who ruled over Oman, and the Sayyid 
M4jid, who ruled over Said's East African 
possessions. 

Badger returned to England in 1861, and 
in October accompanied Outram on a visit 
to Egypt. In 1862 he retired from the s^iv 
vice, and devoted himself chiefly to lite- 
rature. In 1872 he was appointed secretary 
to Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere [q. v.], on 
a mission to Zanzibar to negotiate the sup- 

gression of the slave trade with the sultan, 
ayyid Burgash. In recognition of his ser- 
vices Badger was created D.C.L. by the 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1873. Two 
years later he was appointed to attend upon 
the sultan of Zanzibar during his visit to 
England. In 1873 he was created a knight 
commander of the order of the Crown of 
Italy, and in 1880 he was nominated by the 
sultan of Zanzibar a knight of the Gleaming 
Star. 

In 1881 Badffer published * An Enfflish- 
Arabic Lexicon (London, 8voJ, which has 
remained the standard work of its kind. It 
was especially notable for its command of 
current Arabic nomenclature and phraseo- 

Badger died in London on 21 Feb. 1888 
at 21 Leamington Road Villas, Westboume 
Park, and was buried on 26 Feb. at Kensal 
Green cemetery. Besides the works already 
mentioned, he was the author of: 1. ' De- 
scription of Malta and Gozo,* Malta, 1838, 
12mo ; 6th edit, entitled * Historical Guide 
to Malta and Gozo,' 1872. 2. * Elementi 
della lingua Inglese, sulla base deUa Gram- 
matica di Yeneroni,' Malta, 1850, 12mo. 
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3. ' Government in its Relations with Edu- 
cation and Christianity in India/ London, 
1868, Svo. 4. * Sermons on the State of the 
Bead, Past, Present, and Future,' Bombay, 
1861, 8vo; 2nd edit. London, 1871, Svo. 
5. ' A Visit to the Isthmus of Suez Canal 
Works,* London, 1862, Svo. He edited for 
the HaJcluyt Society * The Travels of Lodo- 
vico di Varthema,* London, 1863, Svo, trans- 
lated by John Winter Jones [q. v.], and 
Salil Ibn Razik's ' History of theimams and 
Sejyids of Oman,' London, 1871, 4to. He 
also translated Isidore MuUois's * Clergy and 
the Pulpit,' London, 1867, Svo, and contri- 
buted the article ' Muhtomad and Mu- 
hammadanism' to Smith's ^Dictionary of 
Christian Biography ' (1882). 

[Badger's Works; Academy, 3 March 1888; 
Stock's Hist, of Church Miss. See. 18Q9, i. 349- 
350; Times, 23 Feb. 1888 ; Crockford's Clerical 
Directory; Goldsmid's James Outram, 1881, 
ii. 89, 90, 176, 376 ; Martineau's Life of Sir 
Bartle Frere, 1895, ii. 71, 151 ; Men of the Time, 
1887 ; Allibone's Diet of Engl. Lit. Supplement.] 

K I C 

BAGGALLAY, Sib RICHARD (1816- 
1888), judge, eldest son of Richard Bag- 

f allay, merchant, of London and Kingthorpe 
louse. Tooting, Surrey, by Anne, daughter 
of Owen Marden, was bom at Stockwell, 
Surrey, on 13 May 1816. Like his con- 
temporary, William Baliol Brett, Viscount 
Esher fq. v. Suppl.], he was an alumnus of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he read hard, graduating B.A. (four- 
teenth wrangler) in 1839, and proceeding 
M.A. in 1842. He was Frankland fellow of 
his college from 1845 until his marriage in 
1847, and honorary fellow from 1880 until 
his death. Admitted student at Lincoln's 
Inn on 23 March 1837, he was there called 
to the bar on 14 June 1843, and elected 
bencher on 13 March 1861, and treasurer in 
1875. He practised with distinction in the 
rolls court, which during Lord Romilly^s 
later years attracted most of the talent of 
the equity bar, took silk in 1861, and was 
made counsel to the university of Cambridge 
id 1809. He was returned to parliament for 
Hereford on 14 July 1865 as a conserrative 
reformer, found no difficulty in accepting 
Disraeli^s scheme of household suiirage, suc- 
ceeded Brett as solicitor-general on 16 Sept. 
1868, and was knighted as the government 
went out of office (9 Dec.) In the meantime 
he had lost his seat, which he failed to re- 
cover at a subsequent contest (30 March 
1869). He re-entered narliament in 1870, 
being returned on 17 Oct. for Mid-Surrey, 
whicn seat he retained at the general elec- 
tion of February 1874, and until his eleva- 



tion to the bench. The return of his party 
to power in 1874 reinstated him in the office 
of solicitor-general (27 Feb.), and on the 
early retirement of Sir John Karslake he 
was advanced to the attorney-generalship 
(20 April). 

As attorney-general he piloted the Judi- 
cature Act of 1875 through committee, and 
under that measure he was created (29 Oct. 
1875) justice of appeal, for which was soon 
afterwards substituted the title of lord-jus- 
tice of appeal, and was sworn of the privy 
council. 

On Baggallay thus devolved no small por- 
tion of the heavy burden of construing the 
Judicature Acts, and determining the course 
of procedure under the new system which 
they introduced. The task proved to be be- 
yond his physical powers. In the summer 
of 1882 his health broke down, and a pro- 
longed rest failed completely to restore it. 
He retired from the bench in November 
1885, but assisted occasionally in the de- 
liberations of the privy council until shortly 
before his death, which took place at Brigh- 
ton on 13 Nov. 1888. 

Baggallay was a sound lawyer but hardly 
a strong judge. He married, on 25 Feb. 
1847, ^larianne, voungest daurfiter of Henry 
Charles Lacy of Withdean Hall, Sussex, 
by whom he left issue. 

[Cal. Univ. Camb. 1840-5; Grad. Cant.; 
Foster's Men at the Bar ; Lincoln's Inn Records ; 
Law List, 1848, 1861, 1862, 1875, 1876; Gent. 
Mag. 1847, i. 543 ; Members of Parliament 
(official lists) ; Hansard's Pari. Deb. 3rd ser. 
clxxxii. 1578, clxxxvi. 1223,ccx-ccxxvi ; Times, 
14 Nov. 1888 ; Ann. Reg. 1868 ii. 262, 264, 1888 
ii. 179; Law Times, 6 Dec. 1885, 24 Nov. 1888 ; 
Law Journ. 6 Nov. 1876, 27 May 1882, 17 Nov. 
1888 ; Solicitor's Joum. 17 Nov. 1888 ; Burke's 
Peerage, 1 888 ; Foster's Baronetage ; Men of 
the Time, 1884.] J. M. R. 

BAGNAL, SiB HENRY (1556P-1598), 
marshal of the army in Ireland, bom about 
1556, was son of Sir Nicholas Bagnal [q. v. 
Suppl.] and his wife Eleanor, daughter otSir 
Edward Griffith of Penrhyn. He was edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford, but seems to 
have left the university without a degree 
and gone to serve with his father in Ireland. 
On 6 May 1577 he was associated with his 
father in a commission for the government 
of Ulster (Cal, Fianta, Eliz.No. 3021), and 
in the following year he was knighted. In 
August 1580 he was, with Sir William 
Stanley, in command of the rear of the army 
when Arthur Grey, baron Grey de Wilton 
[q. v.], was defeated by the Irish in Olenma- 
lure (Bagwell, Ireland under the TttdorSf 
iii. 61). On 26 Aug. 1583 he was granted 
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in reversion his father's office of marshal of 
the army, and his name was generally in- 
cluded in the commissions for the govern- 
ment of Ulster, for taking musters, and sur- 
veying lands. In September 1684 he went 
to attack thirteen hundred Scots who had 
landed on Hathlin island under Angus Mac- 
donnell, but the ships which should have 
co-operated failed to appear, and the invaders 
were not driven off until Stanley's arrival. 

In 1586 Bagnal visited England, and on 
10 Sept. of that year he wrote to Edward 
Manners, third earl of Rutland [q. v.], whose 
cousin he had married, saying that he was 
* very desirous for his learning's sake to be 
made a parliament man,' and asking if the 
earl had a borough to spare. Thirteen days 
later he was returned to the English parlia- 
ment for Anglesey ; he was also elected for 
Grantham on 24 Oct., but the latter return 
was cancelled. 

In October 1590 Sir Nicholas Bagnal 
resigned his office of marshal on condition 
that his son Henry was appointed to succeed 
him ; he received the post on 24 Oct., and 
was on the same day sworn of the privy 
council. On 18 May 1591 he was made chief 
commissioner for the government of Ulster, 
and soon afterwards llugh O'Neill, earl of 
Tyrone [q. v.], whose first wife had just 
died, made overtures to Bagnal for the hand 
of his sister Mabel. Bagnal contemptuously 
refused to entertain the proposal, and, to 
keep Mabel out of Tyrone's reach, removed 
her to Turvey, near Swords, the house of 
Sir Patrick Bamewall, who had married 
another sister. Tyrone, however, persuaded 
Mabel Bagnal to elope with him, and they 
were married in August 1591 by Thomas 
Jones (1650P-1619) [q.v.l, bishop of Meath. 
Bagnal refused to pay his sister's dowry, 
and a feud began between the two which 
led to Tyrone's revolt and Bagnal's death. 
The countess of Tyrone appears to have 
f9oon repented of her marriage, and died in 
1696. 

Meanwhile, in September 1593, Bagnal 
invaded Fermanagh from the side of Mona- 
ghan to attack Ilugh Maguire [q. v.], who 
had defeated Sir liicnard Bingham [q. v.] at 
Tulsk. At Enniskillen he was joined by 
Tyrone, and together they defeated Maguire 
on 10 Oct. ; both claimed the credit for the 
victory, but this was Tyrone's last service 
to the English crown under Elizabeth, and 
henceforth he and Bagnal were at open war. 
In May 1695 Bagnal relieved Monaghan, 
which was besieged by Tyrone, but in the 
following July his lands were wasted right 
up to the gates of Newry (Ca/. State Papers^ 
Irel. 1592-6, pp. 319, 340). In December 



1596 he revictualled Armagh, and again in 
June 1697, nearly capturing Tyrone on the 
latter occasion. In 1598 Tyrone sat down 
before the fort on the Blackwater, and in 
August Bagnal was sent to relieve it; he 
was given four thousand foot, three hundred 
and twenty horse, and four field-pieces. His 
military capacity was not, however, great ; 
nor was he popular with his men, who had 
earlier in the year almost openly mutinied 
{ib, 1598-9, p. 69). Ill-fortune attended this 
expedition nrom the start, but it reached 
Armagh without fighting, and thence set 
out for the Yellow Ford on the Blackwater, 
keeping to the right of the main road to 
avoid the necessity of frontal attacks. On 
14 Aug. the English encountered a superior 
force 01 Tyrone's men, were taken by sur- 
prise, and hampered in their operations by 
the bogs. Bagnal himself was slain early 
in the action, and his body fell into Tyrone s 
hands (cf. CaL Hatfield MSS. viil 409-412 ; 
Inquis. post mortem, Eliz. vol. cclxi. No. 61). 
In all the English lost 865 killed and 363 
wounded; the moral eilect of the Irish vic- 
tory was enormous, and led to the general 
rising of 1699-1601, which nearly wrested 
Ireland from Elizabeth's grasp. 

Bagnal married Eleanor, oaughter of Sir 
John Savage of Hock Savage, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Manners, 
earl of Rutland [q. v.] ; by her, who sur- 
vived him, he had issue three sons and four 
daughters, of whom Anne married Lewis 
Bayly [q. v.], bishop of Bangor. 

[Cal. State Papers, Irel. 1580-98 passim ; Cal. 
Fiants, Eliz. ; Cal. Carew MSS. ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 16th Rep. App. iii. 294 ; Rutland MSS. 
i. 171-2, 207. 348 ; Lascelles's Liber Mud. Hib. . 
Visit, of Cheshire (Harl. Soc.), p. 204 ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; The Reliquary, x. 
110; Annals of the Four Masters; Cox's 
Hibemia Anglicana; Bagwell's Ireland under 
the Tudors.] A. F. P. 

BAGNAL, Sib NICHOLAS (1510?- 
1590 P), marshal of the army in Ireland, 
bom about 1510, was second son of John 
Bagnal (d, 1558), a tailor by trade and 
mayor of Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1511^, 
1522, 1526, 1531, and 1533, by his wife 
Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Whittingham 
of Middlewich, Cheshire, and second cousin 
of William Whittingham [q. v.], dean of 
Durham ( Visit. Cheshire, Harl. Soc. p. 248 ; 
T?ieIUliquaryyX, WO), His elder brother, 
Sir Ralph Bagnal, was one of Henry VlII's 
ruffling courtiers, stigmatised by Edward 
Underbill the * Hot Gospeller ' {Narr, of the. 
Reformation, pp. 158, 290) ; he was granted 
Dieulacres Abbey, Staffoidshire, in 1552-3, 
sat in the parliament of October 1553, pos* 
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»ibly for Newcutle-under'Lynie, the 
ior which Lbs been defDCcd, made sor 
«f pn>le>t ugainst the reconciliation with 
Katne, nnd fled to France, where be was 
(ni]ilieftled in Sir Henry Dudley's conspirdcy 
<(.W, State Faptr», Dom, 154r~80, p. 80). 
On 19 Jan. 1558-9 he was elected for 
f^Ufibrdtiure, and in January 1562-3 fur 
Newcastle-ander-Lyme. He squandeTed the 
lands frnnt«d him by Henry VIII largely in 
indiBcriminata charity, and Eliiabetb is re- 
ported til have promised bim in the iast re- 
cart the full run of ber hltcht 

Nicholas was a Eentleman penaioner of 
Honfy VIII, and in 1539 was sent lo Ireland. 
There he became acquainted with Con 
O'Neill, first oorl of Tyrone [q. t.], and on 
7 Dec. 1}>42 the Irish council, 'at the earnest 
suit of Tyrone,' begged Henry VIII for the 
'pardon of one hic. Bag^nalde, late the 
kiDfi'B servant, who fled on account of a 
tnaritr' ilettenatid Pai>fr»,lU-2.Na.UH2). 
Thit appears to have been granted, Ba^nal 
retumed to England in April 1544, having 
'aerved five years with great credit,' and 
took part in tbe campaign in France in the 
following aumoiBr. In March 1546-7 be was 
appointed by Edward VI marshal of the army 
in Ireland {AcU P. C. 1547-50, pp. 77, 462 ; 
Cat FianU, Edward VI, No. 13). In Au- 
ffusl 154U be was with the lord deputy. Sir 
Kdwanl Bellingham [q. v.], when the Irish, 
irbo had invaded Kitdare under Cahir U'Con- 
aor, were defeated with great slaughter. In 
November l&ot he was sent by Croft lo 
«xp«l the Scots who had invaded OulFerin. 
lis was knighted in tbe same year, and on 
SS April 1553 was granted tbe'lands of St. 
Patrick's and Si. Mary's abbeys in Newry, 
«iul the manor of Carlingford. Un Mary's 
■ooesaiou Dagnal lost his oflice of marshal, 
which was conferred on Sir George Stanley. 
B« dMs not appear to have oUeri.'a any overt 
opposition to Marv's Kovernment, but pro- 
' bkbly bu shared hisbrother'a pralestaut views, 
«ad on 7 May 1656 he was nned a thousand 



Iwth's first parliament as member for Stoke- 
«n-Trent. 

Much to Itagnal's annoyance, Stanley was 
eontinuud as marshal in Ireland by Kliin- 
brth. and on I^.l April 1502 he wrote to th« 

Succn i-»in])1ainiug that bis lands brought 
imiii h'lthing, owing to the depredation* of 
tilianv O'Nnill (q. v.], wherraa while be woa 
in ufTlcn ibvy were worth o thousand pouuds 
« ^r. lingnal, however, bad to be content 
wilh a nrnru captaincy until Sir Nicholaa 
Arnold's rtK^'muiendaliuus induced ber to 
cvapp-iint him marehal in 1505, when Sir 

VOL, I.— STP. 




Henry Sidney [q.v.] became deputy. BagnaTi 
patent was dated 5 Oct. I5<ts, but be ba< 
scarcely taken up the office when, early ii 
1566, be entered into an agreement to sell il 
and bis lands to Sir Thomas Stucley [a. y.J 
.Sidney and Cecil both urged Elisftbet 
confirm the bargain, but the queen was 
justly BUBpicioua of Stucley, and Bagnal re- 
mained marshal. 

In this capacity he did good serviea 
against the Irish in Ulster ; be rebuilt 
hewry and made it, unlike most of the 
Elizabethan settlements in Ireland, a real 
colonial success, with the result that Newry 
became an effective bridle for Ulsler. He 
held the office of marshal for twenty-flve 
years, and was appointed to many other 
commissions besides. Un 6 iMay ld7T be 
was nominated 'to bave the principal rule 
throughout the province of Ulster ' {Cat, 
Fiant$, ElU. Nc^WI). On 3« Aug. ir"" 
bis son Sir Henry obtained the reversioi 
the marshal ship, and act«d henceforth aa 
father's deputy. Nevertbelesa, Sir Nicbol 
vtm on fl July 1584 appointed cbiuf 
missioner for tne government of Ulatei , 
in April I5H5 he was retumed to the Irtil[< 

SBfliament as member for co. Down, 
anuary 1585-6 Sir John Perrot [q. v.] coi 
plained tllat 13agnal was old and not able to 
perform bis duties as marshal. This was 
possibly the beginning of tbe feud between 
Bagnal and Perrot, which lasted until tbe 
lord deputy was recalled ; on one occasion 
( 15 July 1587) there was an aBray between 
thetwo'inl'errol'a house {Cut. State Papert, 
Ireland, 15*18-8. pp. 35.'J-60). On 20 Oct. 
1590 Bagnal resigned tbe ofhce of marshal 
on condition that it was conferred un bis 
son, Sir Henrj-. His name does not again 
occur, and he died at the end of lutK) or 
beginning of 1591. 

Bagnal married, about 1555, Eleanor^. 
daughter of Sir Edward Griffith of Pen- 
rhyn, and left issue five sons and six daugh- 
ters. Of the sons, Sir Henry is noticed 
separately, and Sir Samuel was kniglited bv 
Esaes at Cadis in 1596 (Corbkit, Drake't 
Saccmon, p. 97), was made commander-in- 
chief in Ulster on 28 Sept. 1699 during 
Esse:['s absence, and become marshal in 
1602. Sir Nicholas's daughter Mabel elopad 
with the famous Earl of Tyrone [see under 
Bagnal, Sm Hbsbi]. 

[Cal. ytate Papprs, Ireland; C-J. Carewl 
M.'^S. and Hook of Hovrth : Cal. Finnia, Irelnndtr 
Edward VI-Klirabeth ; Acts of the I'rivy {'otillH 
ril, eil. nascDt: Hiat. M6S. Coma,, lAlh RepJ 
App. iii. U3. IS'I, 217: Off. Bet. Muiul»-t« atm 
Fsrl.; LoMelWaLiberMunerum llib.: Erdsa-g 
Kick's Slatfordshira, p. tSS ; Ward's Uist. i ~ 
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Stoke-on-Trent, p. 346 ; Bagweirs Ireland under 
the Tudors; The Reliquary, cd. Jewitt, x. 110.] 

A. F. P. 

BAGOT, Sib CHARLES (1781-1843), 
diplomatist and governor-general of Canada, 
bom at Blithfiela House in Staffordshire on 
23 Sept. 1781, was second surviving son of 
William, first baron Bagot of Bagots Brom- 
ley, by bis wife Elizabeth Louisa, eldest 
daughter of John St. John, second viscount 
Bolingbroke. William Bagot, second baron 
Bagot [q.v.], was his brother. Educated at 
Rugby, he matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 26 Oct. 1797, and graduated B.A. 
in 1801, and M.A. three years later. On 
12 Nov. 1801 he was admitted to Lincoln's 
Inn. Entering into politics, he took his seat 
as member for Castle Rising on 22 June 1807. 
In the following August he became parlia- 
mentary under-secretary for foreign affairs 
under Canning, with whon^he formed a close 
friendship, but at the close of the year he 
accepted the Chiltem hundreds. Turning to 
diplomacy he was appointed minister-pleni- 
potentiary to France on 11 July 1814. He 
gave place to the Duke of Wellington in 
August, and was sent as envoy-extraordinary 
and minister-plenipotentiary to the United 
States on 31 July 1815. Before his departure 
ho was sworn of the privy council (4 Dec. 
1815). Besides settling tne irritation con- 
sequent on the American war of 1812-14 
and improving the trade relations between 
the United States and the British provinces, 
he secured the neutrality of the great lakes. 
This arrangement, though it was in the form 
of excliange-notes between Bagot and acting- 
secretary Rush (28 April 1817), was ratified 
as a treaty by the American senate, and was 
proclairaiid by President Monroe on 28 April 
1818. It has since subsisted in full force to 
the common benefit of the neighbouring 
peoples. On his return to England Bagot 
was created G.C.B. (20 May 1820). 

On 23 May 1820 he was nominated am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg. His chief duty 
was, in the language of Canning, *to keep 
the czar quiet,' because *the time for Areo- 
pagus and the like of that is gone by.' He 
soon became a persona gratissima with the 
emperor. His subsidiary work included the 
withdrawal of the uka^e of 16 Sept. 1821, 
which proclaimed the North Pacific a closed 
sea. He made some progress also in defin- 
ing the boundary between the Russian and 
British possessions in North-west America, 
though the actual treaty was not signed till 
1825. 

On 27 Nov. 1824 Bagot went to The 
Hague. In a letter to Lord Liverpool 
Canning says of this position: 'It is the 



best thing the secretary of stiite has to give, 
and the only thing he can give to whom he 
pleases. ... I sent Granville to The Hague 
only to keep it open for Bagot.' The experi- 
ment of the reunited Netherlands was then 
in course of trial under the guarantee of 
Europe. The efibrt of William I to assimi- 
late Holland and Belgium in law, language, 
and religion by legislative force was bringing 
about its natural result, separation of the 
peoples. Bagot had no actual share in the 
final settlement for the independence of 
Belgium, which was concluded in London in 
1831, but he used his influence to secure 
favourable terms and an effective boundary 
for the new kingdom of Belgium. In April 
1835 a special mission to Vienna brought 
his diplomatic career to an end. 

On the retirement of Lord Amherst in 
1828 from the governor-generalship of India 
the post was onered to Bagot but declined. 
He accepted a similar appointment to Canada 
on 27 Sept. 1841, and entered on his duties 
on 12 Jan. following. His term of office was 
short but memorable. The province was in 
a transition ary state. The Union Act of 
1840 had conferred on the united provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada responsible go- 
vernment, and Bagot's predecessor, Charles 
Edward Poulett Thomson, Lord Sydenham 
[q. v.], had opened the first united parlia- 
ment at Kingston on 13 June 1841, but no 
efficient ministry was in existence To haiv 
monise the executive, whose members were 
nominated by the crown, with the elected 
united legislature of the French and Eng- 
lish provinces, was the main object of Bagot *s 
rule. He acted with commendable caution. 
Deferring the meeting of the legislative as- 
sembly, he set himself to strengthen the 
existing administration. For this purpose 
he first made a tour of Upper Canada. He 
visited Niagara, laid the foundation-stone of 
King's College, received and replied to ad- 
dresses from municipal bodies, and inter- 
viewed leading men. He failed to conciliate 
the extreme tories, who expected that, as a 
well-known conservative and the nominee 
of Lord Stanley, he would assure their 
power. He accepted the services of an ad- 
vanced reformer like (Sir) Francis Hincks 
[q. v.], and held himself aloof from party in- 
fluences. 

He next turned his attention to Lower 
Canada and the French-speaking population. 
His cheerful disposition, his readiness to 
meet all classes 01 her majesty's subjects, his 
generous hospitality, coupled with the win- 
ning kindness of his wife, captivated the per- 
sonal regard of a population who were al- 
ready prepossessed in his favour by reason 
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of tilur sympnth; with the Belginns. The 
■ppointment of T. Kemi ValliSrea Ue Si.-Real 
as chief^uatice of Montreal, and of Meilleur 
as BiipeMntendent uf education, deepened the 
good iiDpreesiQD. ]!ut the politicians for the 
moat p»rt held aloof. Their foremost leader, 
Ijifontaine, who had declined office under 
liord Sydenham, ai^u declined, except on 
tenm of reorganUmg the administ ration. 
Having eiliaustedtvery constitutional means 
tu mMt ihe views of the French Canaitiana, 
b« recummended his ministers to meet the 
adsemblj' on B Sept. 1S^2. 

Within a week of the opening of the house 
the complete reorganisatcon of the ministrv 
which Bogot deemed needful came, and witb 
it opened the real era of reeponaihie go- 
Tummtinl. Tha more conservative members 
(Draper, Ugden, Davidson, Shertvood)quicl{ly 
rvtirra from the executive, and the reform 
leadersJBn! dwin,Lafontaine,Morln,,\ylwin) 
took office. Thus was formed the first colo- 
nial cabinet that was really representative 
of parliament, and responsihle to it. The 
eosulng aesaion was short, hut was sulQcient 
to affirm ihe new system. Thirty-two acts 
-wure passed, the most important of which 
were a law establishing a polling booth in 
ench township or parish instead of in each 
theretofore, 



luntf 
protective duty on Americnn wheat, 
rvnolution that Kingston should not ktuinm 
tha aefttof government. The strength of the 
Duw ministry was thoroughly tested, but in 
a hoase of eighty-eight members its oppo- 
nents of all shades could not muster more 
than twenty-eight votes. From this time 
the terms appropriate to parliamentary rule, 
as ministry, cabinet, Brst minister, premier, 
opposilion, leader of opposition, were in 
cumnt use in Canada, llie new ministers 
did not return to their constituents for re- 
«lection till 12 Oct., when the house was 
prorogued to 18 Nov. It did not meet again 
during Bagot'a tenure of ofHce. 

This acceptance of a purely parliamentary 
fiirm of colonial government waa deemed a 
hftiardoiis experiment among the extreme 
torim alike of Canada and of England. 
Bagnt incurreil the severe rebuke of Lord 
Stanley, the colonial minister, who deemed 
that llagot had ^ne too &r in his recogni- 
tion of ministerial rusjiunsibility to parlia- 
n«nt. Ixird Stani«v's dasMtubea of censure 
have not been published. Their reveitil 

5 roved an irrepnnbleltuury to Bagot's health. 
.t all times of a weakly constitution, he at 
onca rcquPBtf^d his recall. When his siic- 
cnsaar, nir t^barloi 11i«ophilus (oflorwimls 
IlanmJ Mulcolfo fi). v.], arrivnl, he was too 
ill ta M moved from Alwington Uousu at 



Kingston, then the residence of the govar-<l 
nor. lie surrendered the rcina of power OB 
30 March 1843, after he hod summoned his 
councillors to his bedroom ; having tahen 
leave of them, ha placed a iiopcr vindicating 
hia action in their hands. He died at Kings- 
ton on 19 May following. His body WU 
borne lo England by II, M.S. Watspile. 

On '22 Jiflj 1808 Bagol married Maty- 
Charlotte Anne Well esley- Pole {d. 3 Feb. 
1845), eldest daughter of William, foiiFth 
eatl of Momington, and niece to the Duke of 
Wellington. By her he had four sons and 
' ' ' of whom Emilv Georgiaua 
William FiQch-Hutlon,niath 
lilaea and fifth earl of Noltiu^ 



daughters, 

married Georg 
earl of Win 
hara [q. v.j 

[t'oeter'e I'tfriige, p. 6U ; Foster's Alumat 
Uxon. 1716-1886; Records of Linoalo' 
il. 7: Haydn's Book of Dignities, ISSD; UoBi^ 
sard's DebsioB (3rd ser.) vol. iz, p. liii ; Britiib 
and Foreign Slate Papers, laU-41 ; Gent. Ma^ 
1818, ii. 201 ; Stapleton's Some Corresp. of S, 
CHoning, i, 1B2-7 ; Wellingtun Ilespatchu, lad 
spr. ii. 470-B2 ; Johns Hopkins I'niv. Stndies, 
ISth ser., Nob. 1.4, Neutrality of the Lakes; 
Dent's Can. Porlr. Gall. iii. 77-8 : Bent's Last 
Forw Years, i, 188, 202; R^enon's Story of 
roj Life, pp. ,105-7 ; Qerin-lvijoie's Dii Ans "~ 
Csa., pp. 135 et seq. : Tur.-oCte'i Cnn. ac 
r[Jnion,pp. IIO^S : Hincka'a Pal. Hist, of Can. 
(1840-60), pp. 2t_8; Hincks' " " 

pp. 84-8; David's L'Union do,i deui Canadaa^ 
pp. 33-15; J. E. Cote's Pol. AppbiDtTaoBla.] 

BAILEY, JOHN EOLING'rON (1840- 
1888), antiquary, bom at Edgbaaton, Bir- 
mingham, on 13 Feb. 1840, was the son of 
Charles Bailey, by his wife Mary Etueabetb, 
daughter of John Eglin^ton of Ashbourne. 
His parents removecfdunng bis chJdhood to 
Lancashire. Educated at Boteler's grammar 
school, Warrington, he entered In his leeus 
the counting-house of Italli Brothers, Ikfan- 
chester, and continued there till 1886. He 
completed hia education by at tending evening 
classes at Owens College, learned Pitman s 
shorthand, and contributed articles to short- 
hand manuscript or lilbographfd magazines. 
He very early interested himself in Thomas 
Fuller (1608-1601) [q. v.], delivered a lecture 
on him to the Manchester Phonop'aphio 
Union, which was printed in Henry Pitman's 
' Popular Lecturer, and devoted his holiday* 
to visiting Fuller's various places of reai- 
dencc. In 1874, as the fruit of long ro- 
eearches, Bailey published a life of Fuller, 
which gained him admission into the Societf 
of Antiquaries. He also became honorary 
secrutsry to the Chotham Society, Mauches* 
ter, and he was a contributor to the earliest 
volumes of the ' Dictionary of National Bio- 
rS 
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grraphy/ In 1881 he started a monthly anti- 
quarian magazine^ the ' Palatine Note-Book/ 
which ran for just over four years and ceased 
with the forty-ninth number in 1885. He 
collected many works on stenography with 
a view to writing a history of that art, 
and he possessed a valuable library of anti- 
quarian and general literature. In 1886 ill- 
ness put an end to his studies and projects. 
He died at Manchester on 23 Au^. 1888, 
and was buried at Stretford church on 27 Aug. 
His collection of Fuller's sermons, completed 
and edited by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, was pub- 
lished in 1891. 

His other works, irrespective of contri- 
butions to the Chetham Society, include : 
1. * Life of a Lancashire Kector during the 
Civil War,' 1877. 2. 'The Grammar School 
of Leigh,' 1879. 3. 'John AVhitaker,' 1879. 
4. ' John Dee and the Steganographia of 
Trithemius,' 1879. lie edited reprints of 
' Manchester Al Mondo,' 1 880 ; Dee's * Diary,' 
1880; and John Byrom's ' Journal,' 1882. 

[Personal knowledge ; Academy, 8 Sept. 
1888; Manchester Quarterly, October 1888; 
Manchester Guardian, 24 Aug. 1888 ; A List of 
the Writings of John Eglington Bailey, by 
Ernest Axon, 1889 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
vi. 180; H. Brierley's Morgan Brierley, 1900.] 

J. G. A. 

BAILLIE-COCHRANE, ALEX. D. R. 
W. C, first Baron Lamington, 1816-1890. 
[See Cochrane-Baillie.] 

BAINES, Sir EDWARD (1800-1890), 
journalist and economist, was born at Leeds 
on 28 May 1800, being the second son of 
Edward Baines [q. v.] by his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of Matthew Talbot, currier, of 
Leeds. His earliest education was received 
at a private school at Leeds. Thence he was 
removed to the protostant dissenters' gram- 
mar school at Manchester, known also as the 
New College, at which the eminent chemist, 
John Dalton [q. v.], was mathematical mas- 
ter. While at Manchester, in his fifteenth 
year, he became a Sunday-school teacher in 
the congregational chapel, and continued to 
teach in the Sunday-schools of his deno- 
mination until his election to parliament in 
1859. In 1816 he entered the office of the 
* Leeds Mercury ' and became a reporter of 
public meetinfs^s. In this capacity he was 
present on 10 Aug. 1819 at the *Peterloo 
Massacre.' In 1818 he was promoted to the 
editorship of the paper, and from that time 
frequently contributed its leading articles. 
During some years he was actively engaged 
in selfeducation, especially in political eco- 
nomy and subjects of social interest. He 
visited the cotton mills, settlement, and 



school of David Dale [q. v.] and Robert Owen 
[q. v.^, and attended lectures at the first me- 
chanics' institute founded in London by Dr. 
George Birkbeck [q. v.] in 1824. Between 
1825 and 1830 he frequently lectured in the 
towns of Yorkshire in favour of an extension 
of these institutions. He travelled in the 
north of England, producing in 1829 a * Com- 
panion to the Lakes of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire,' which passed 
through three editions. He next went abroad, 
visiting Belgium, Switzerland, Ital^, and 
France. A literary memorial of this tour 
was * A \'mt to the Vaudois of Piedmont/ 
published in 1855 (Travellers' Library, vol. 
vii.) While at Rouen he acquainted himself 
with the details of the French cotton industry, 
and published a letter in the 'Leeds Mercury ' 
(13 May 1826) * To the Unemployed Wort- 
men of Yorkshire and Lancashire on the l*re- 
sent Distress and on Machinery.' The object 
of this address was to check tne destruction 
of mills and looms which in 1826 was a com- 
mon crime in the factory districta. Baines 
pointed out that while English workmen 
were destroyingmachinery their Fi-ench com- 
petitors were improving it. The letter was 
so effective that it was circulated by the 
magistrates of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

On his return to England Baines threw him- 
self into the various liberal movements of the 
day. He was one of the early advocates of the 
repeal of the com laws, on which he wrote se- 
veral pamphlets. He supported catholic eman- 
cipation (1829), and in 1830 first proposed, 

; in a leading article in the * Leeds Mercun/ 
the adoption of Brougham as candidate tor 
Y'orkshire [see Brougham, Henky Peter, 
Baron Brougham and Vaux]. In 1835 
he published a * History of the CJotton Manu- 
facture of Great Britain,' still a standard 
authority. His activity in connection with 
mechanics' institutes bore fruit in 1837, when 
a West Riding Union of Mechanics' Institutes 
was formed , of wh ich he became president , an d 
which ultimately extended its operations to 
the whole of Yorkshire. He presided at the 

, jubilee meeting of this orgamsation held in 
Leeds in June 1887. He was an advocate 
of a public education independent of the 
state, an attitude partly due to his noncon- 
formist sympathies, but welcomed by many 
of the leading reformers of that day. Ilis 
views were set forth in a number of pam- 
phlets and in a series of * Crosby Hall Xec- 
tures ' on tlie progress and efficiency of volun- 
tary education in England, published in 1848 
(see also Essays upon Educational Sufy'ecf^y 
ed. A. Hill, 1857). When the country was 
definitely committed to the principle of the 
endowment of elementary education by the 



state, he oppo^d the stule'n direction of re- 
ligious leaching. In IHtir he fiucceuded in 
Mcuring the accpptance of this view by the 
conierrative g\)Temaeiit. Hisintereel in the 
Bobject of education had been recognised in 
bw appointment in 1865 upon the schools in- 
quiiT commission. 

Although an earnest free-trader, Bsines 
was not ft member of the Manchester school 
of non-intervention in foreign polities. Cob- 
dcn had been re-elected fortue West Ridinc in. 
lr463,Bndonl7 Jan. l^w addressed a meeting 
in the Cloth Hall jard at Leeds, vindicating 
his opposition lo the war with Russia. An 
amenament in support of the policy of the 
government being moved was seconded by 
Baines in an effective speech which carried 
the targe majority of his audience with him. 

From Novemfcer 183" Bsines had prac- 
tised total abstinence. Hie 'Testimony and 
Appeal on the Effects of Total Abstinence ' 
atUined a circulation of L'.'^.OUO in 1^53. 
Subsequently he published an ' .Appeal to 
Christuuis on the National Vice of Intem- 
pennce' (1S74), being sn address at the in- 
augural meeting of the CuDgregational Total 
A^iinence Association. 

On -to April ]M0 Baines was returned to 
tho House of Commons for his native 
borough. One of his earliest siieeches was 
delivered on S March letKt na seconder of 
the address of thanks to the crown foe the 
commercial treaty with France, which hs'l 
been negoltaled by Gobden. His actirity in 
pvliament was chiefly directed towards the 
rcNluclion of the borough franchise from u 
10£ to a 6/. occupancy. He inlmduced bills 
with thisobject in the sossionaof 1861, 1)^64, 1 
and 1666, but without success. He look a I 
strung part in tho various questions which . 
at this period vitoltv interested nonpon- 
formists, such as the abolition of compnlsorj- ! 
church ral«s (l^WH), the diseslnblishroent of ; 
the church of Ireland (It^), and the abo- 
lilion of university tests O^""- He con- 
tinued to represent Leeds until the general 
election of 1874, when he was defeated. 
On his retirement from parliament he re- 
ceived from Gladstone a letter bearing 
testimony to ' the single-minded devotion, 
courage of purpose, perfect integrity, and 
ability ' n-ith which lie bad discuiirged his 

Bainee now devoted himself to literature 
and public wirk. In lM7fi he contributed a 
history of (he woollen trade of Yorkshire to 
n work on that county, entitlod 'Yorkshire 
Post ani] I'rpsent.' published in four volumes 
bj his hfolher, Thomas Itsines (1871-1877) 
[q. v. ] This was an amplitlcntion of a paper 
on^nollT read by him as president of the eco- 



nomic section of the British Association held 
at Leedsin 1868,'on the woollen manufacture 
of England withspecial reference to the Leeds 
clothing district,' The paper was published in 
March 18o9bytheLondanS[atistica] Society. 
In the spring of 1880 he was elected chairman 
of the Yor&hire College at Leeds, an office 
he filled for seven years. In the following 
November he received knighthood. A public 

fresentation was made to him in the Albert 
lall, I^eds.on the completion of his eightieth 
year. Hemaintsinedhis consistent liberalism 
in mattersof public policy and supported Mr. 
Gladstone's home-rule bill for Ireland in 
1S8S. He died on Sunday, 2 March 1S90, 
at his house, St. Ann's Hifl, Burley. 

Baines married in 1829 Martha, only 
daughter of Thomas Blackburn of Liverpool, 
by whom he had three sons and four daugh- 
ters. Lady Baines died in 1881. Inaddition 
to theliteraryworksalready mentioned Baines 
contributed to the ' Leads Mercury ' of 5 and 
12 Aug. 1848 a life of bis father, which was 
separately published in the same ^ear. 

Two portraits of him in oil are in the pos- 
session of the corporation of Leeds, the one 
painted in 1874 by Richard Walter, the other 
In 1884 by Walter Ouless. An engraved 
portrait from a photograph Is In V( ' " "-'- 
brother's ' Yorkshire.' 

[LeeAi MnriOTj, 3 March 1890 ; Msn of iht' 
Time, 1884; Anaunl Register; privats infoToi 
matiun] L S. L. 

BAKER, Sia 8.\MUEL WHITE (1821. 

1S93), traveller and sportsman, bom ii 
j London on 8 June 1821, was the second son 
I of Samuel Baker of Lypiatt Pnrk, Glouce»- 
I tershire, by Mary, daughter of Thomas Dob- 
I son of Enfield. His fatlier was a Went 

India merchant, possessing considerable pro- 

f'andfather. Captain Valentine Baker of 
ristol, won fame by near^ capturing with 
I his privateer sloop the Ciesar, a French 
' frigate of i]2 guiui, on ^ June 1782. Vaten- 
I tine Baker [q. t, Suppl.] was his younger 
brother. The early years of Sir Samuel's 
life were spent at flnfield, and afUr 1833 in 
Gloucestershire, where his father for a time 
rented llighnam Court from Sir John Guise. 
He was educated first at a private school at 
Hottingdean, between 1833 and 1835 at the 
College school, (Jloucester, and subsequently, 
in 1838, by a private tutor, Henry Peter 
Uunster, at Tottenliam. This somewhat 
desultory course of education was completed 
in 1841 at Frankfort, where he attended 
lectures and learned German. Early in life 
he was interested! in natural history and 
geography, and exhibited a remarkable power 
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of observation. His father at first intended 
that he should be his successor in business, 
but a very short experience of office work 
was enough to show that such a career 
would be unsuitable. Probably the only 
reason which kept Baker from engaging in 
travel sooner than he did was nis earlv 
marriage (8 Aug. 1842) to Henrietta 
Biddulph, daughter of Charles Martin, 
rector of Maisemore. He now spent some 
months in Mauritius, assisting his brother, 
John Baker, in the management of his 
father's estate, but it was not till 1845 that 
the ' spirit of wandering ' seized on him in a 
fashion not to be denied (Baker, Eight 
Years in Ceylon ^ p. 374). Possessed of 
moderate indenendent means, his ardour for 
sport led him nrst to direct his attention to 
(feylon. His first visit in 1846, in which he 
was accompanied by his wife, was mainly 
spent in big game hunting, but he was so 
fascinated by the fine country and the joys 
of a hunter's life that he went home in 1847 
determined to return as a colonist. Per- 
suading his brothers John and Valentine to 
follow nis lead, he set about the establish- 
ment of an English colony at Newera Eliya, 
a station 6,000 feet above sea level and 
115 miles distant from Colombo by road. 
He purchased land from the government, 
and chartered a vessel for the convoy of his 
party, consisting of eighteen adults, who 
sailed from London in September 1848 en 
route for the new settlement. Initial difli- 
cultiea were overcome by tlie spirit of the 
leader, a somewhat barren soil was in course 
of time rendered fertile, and some of the 
original settlers still (1901) remain on what 
is now a flourishing estate. 

During nine years spent in Ceylon Baker 
explored, in the course of most adven- 
turous hunting expeditions, many of the 
more difficult and unknown tracts of the 
island, and established for himself a remark- 
able reputation as a hunter of big game. 
His first book, entitled * The Rifle and 
Hound in Ceylon,' which appeared in 1853, 
is a vivid narrative of incidents in the sport 
in which he was so constantly engaged. 
Fever from exposure in the jungle began, 
however, in 1854 seriously to affect his 
health, and was the immediate cause of his 
return with his family to England in 1855. 
After the shock occasioned by the sudden 
death of his wife from tj-phus fever at 
Bagn6res-de-Bigorre (29 Dec. 1855), Baker 
sought to lighten his trouble by travelling 
to Constantinople and the east of Europe. 

In March 1859 he undertook the manage- 
ment of the construction of a railwav con- 
necting the Danube with the Black Sea 



across the Dobrudsha, and threw himself 
with all his energy into the task (letter from 
Baker to Lord Whamcliffe, 30 March 1859, 
quoted in ' Sir S. Baker : a Memoir'). About 
tnis period, when traveUing in Hungarj^, he 
first met Florence, daughter of Herr Fmian 
von Saas, whom he married in 1860, and 
who became his devoted fellow-traveller. 
On the completion of the Black Sea rail- 
way he for a time travelled in Asia Minor, 
spendinjg several months in the neighbour- 
hood of Sabanga at the end of 1£^ and 
beginning of 1861 mainly for purposes of 
sport. 

Stimulated, doubtless, by the example of 
John Hanning Speke [q.v.J, with whom he 
was acquainted, he no w aetermined on travel 
of more ambitious nature. In a letter to 
his sister, 26 Jan. 1861 (ib, p. 41), he stated 
his project, which was to push on into Cen- 
tral Africa from Khartoum, making for the 
high ranges from which he believed the Nile 
to derive its source. 'For the last few 
years,' he wrote, * mv dreams have been of 
Africa.' Love of adventure and the shoot- 
ing of big game impelled him on his course, 
and without seeking it Baker may be said 
to have stumbled on his mission in life (Sir 
Samuel Baker: a Memoir ^ p. 41). His first 
object was to meet Speke and James Augus- 
tus Grant [q. v. Suppl.], who were expected 
to reach the White Nile some time in 1863. 
As Baker arrived at Cairo 21 March 1861, he 
decided to occupy his time and fit himself 
for his task by a preliminary expedition in 
exploration of the Nile tributaries of Abys- 
sinia. Starting from Berber with his wife 
and but a small following, he made for Kas- 
sala, where he engaged camels and carriers. 
He crossed the Atbara at Korrasi and fixed 
his headquarters at Sofi, just above the con- 
fluence of that river and the Setit. Here he 
made a stay of five months, and explored 
the Setit river, but most of the time was 
spent in big game hunting. His prowess in 
the field won for him the friendship and ad- 
miration of the Hamran Arabs, themselves 
mighty hunters. He explored other tribu- 
taries of the Atbara, including the Bahr-er- 
Salam and the Angareb, and followed up 
the course of the llehad to its confluence 
with the Blue Nile. Thence he marched to 
Khartoum, where he arrived on 11 June 
1862. The value of the work of exploration 
during this fourteen months' journey and of 
the observations proving the Nile sediment 
to bo due to the Abyssinian tributaries was 
publicly recognised by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison [q. v.], president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Baker had also during 
the period gained for himself experience as 
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an explorer, mastered Arabic, and acquired 
the use of astronomical instruments. He 
now spent six months at Khartoum in pre- 
paration for his greater effort. 

Failing to secure government troops as an 
escort, he started on 18 Dec. 1862 up the Nile 
with three vessels, twenty-nine transport 
animals, and a party of ninety-six, including 
forty-five armed men. Gondokoro was 
reached on 2 Feb. 1863, and information 
was there received of two white men who 
were detained on the Upper Nile. On the 
arrival of Speke and Grant on 15 Feb. Baker 
supplied them with stores and placed his three 
vessels at their disposal for their journey 
down the Nile ; no less generous were they 
in informing him of what remained to be 
discovered. Speke gave his own maps, in 
which he had mserted the supposed position 
of the lake into which he had been informed 
the Nile flowed, and from which it issued 
a^in, and urged his friend to complete the 
discovery of the Nile source. Baker's first 
difficulties were due to the active hostility 
of the slave-dealers, to whose caravan he 
attempted to attach himself. Despite a 
dangerous mutiny of his men he was not 
deterred, but, accompanied by only fifteen 
of his original party, whom he forced to 
obey orders, he followed another company 
of ivory and slave traders returning to the 
Latuka coimtry, regardless of their threats. 
From Latom6, where another mutiny among 
his men was only quelled by his own courage- 
ous decision, he marched to Tarrangol6, the 
capital of the Latuka country. He now 
found all progress much hampered owing to 
his dependence on the slave-trader Ibrahim, 
which had become complete because of the 
continued desertion of his men. For a time 
he was practically a captive at Tarrangol6 
and the unwilling companion of a slave- 
dealer engaged in harrying the country in 
all directions. In May 1803 he made a short 
reconnaissance to the south, leaving his wife 
with a friendly chief at Obbo, when ho 
secured some valuable information with 
regard to the sought-for lake; but it was 
not till 3 Jan. 1804 that he was able to per- 
suade Ibrahim to direct the course of the 
caravan towards Kamrasi's country and the 
Karuma falls. He arrived at the White 
Nile on 22 Jan., and at the Karuma falls on 
the next day, but experienced great difficulty 
in his dealings with King Kamrasi, from 
whose country it was as difficult to get 
away as in the first instance to approach. 
For carriers, as well as for permission to 
pass through his country. Baker was com- 
pletely dependent on the will of this grasp- 
ing potentate, whose extortion reached its 



climax in a demand for the explorer's wife. 
Leaving the Nile towards the end of February 
with an escort of three hundred of Kamrasi^ 
men, whom he was soon glad enough to be 
rid of. Baker pursued his way along the 
right bank of the Kaja river with only 
twelve male followers. Here his troubles 
were enhanced by the dangerous illness of his 
intrepid wife from sunstroke. Threatened 
with her loss at a moment when the journey 
was most toilsome, yet the end near, his 
own health and spirit were wellnigh 
broken ; with unconquerable resolution ne 
struggled forward — his wife, in a state of 
coma, being carried in a litter — and on 
14 March 1864 he reached at Mbakovia, a 
south-eastern point of the lake, the object of 
his quest. He records in his journal how he 
*went to the water's edge, drank a deep 
draught, and thanked God most sincerely 
for liaving guided him when aU hope of 
success was lost . . . and named the lake the 
Albert Nyanza.' Baker's observations of the 
lake proved to be curiously inaccurate ; misled 
probably by the haze on the surface ( Vandb- 
LEiTB^s account in Geog, Journal, ix. 369) 
and native reports, he subsequently in error 
described the lake as extending a vast dis* 
tance to the south (Stanley in Darkest 
Africa^ ii. 326). He now coasted along the 
eastern shore for thirteen days, when he 
reached Magungo, the entrance of the Vic- 
toria Nile. Obliged to abandon his intention 
of tracing the river northwards from its exit 
from the Albert Nyanza on account of the 
savage nature of the tribes in the Madi and 
Kosbi districts, he explored the portion of the 
stream over which Speke hud been unable to 
pass, from Magungo to the Island of Patooan, 
and named the Murchison Falls after his 
friend Sir Roderick, the president of the 
Royal Geographical Society. At Patooan he 
remained for two months, dangerously ill 
from fever, and again dependent for trans- 
port on King Kamrasi, by whom he was de- 
tained for several months at Kisuna and 
constantly harassed for further gifts and for 
assistance against the king's enemies. It was 
not until 17 Nov. 1864 that Baker was able 
to start on his return journey north, again in 
the company of the trader Ibrahim. He ar- 
rived at Gondokoro on 17 ^larch, and at 
Khartoum on 3 Mav 1865, after an absence 
of two years and a half. 

The discovery of the Albert Nyanza was 
the most remarkable feat accomplished in 
Baker's adventurous career ; the work of 
Speke and Grant was thus completed, and 
the source of the Nile freed from mystery. 
Though it was left to Stanley (15 Dec. 
1887) to discover the third lake and to 
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correct the account of the extent of the 
Albert Kyanza to the south, Baker's name 
will ever be associated with the solution 
of the problem of the Nile source. The 
fact also that the whole expedition had been 
independently devised and the charges 
thereof defrayed by the traveller added not 
a little to the honour of his achievement. 
On his return to England in October 1866 
he found that the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society had already been 
awarded to him ; and in the following year 
he was presented with the gold medal of the 
Paris Geographical Society, and his services 
were recognised in August 1868 by the 
honour of knighthood. Baker became an 
honorary M.A. of Cambridge in 1866, and 
was elected F.R.S. on 3 June 1869. He 
published his account of the expedition, en- 
titled * The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of 
the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources,' in 1866, and the work immediately 
became popular, and many editions have 
been issued. 

Baker now spent a few quiet years in 
country life at Hedenham Hall, Norfolk, 
which he rented for a term. He here pre- 
pared his book on the Nile tributaries for 
the press, and wrote his tale of adventure, 
* Cast up by the Sea,* which was published 
in 1868. lie was, however, soon to be again 
actively employed ; and at the beginning of 
1869, by request, travelled in the suite 
of the Prince of Wales on his visit to 
Egypt and journey up the Nile. The Khe- 
dive Ismail entered into communication with 
him to secure his services under the Egyptian 
government, and on 1 April 1869 he was 
appointed governor-general of the Equatorial 
Nile basin for a term of four years, with 
the rank of pacha and major-general in the 
Ottoman army. The objects of his com- 
mand were set forth under the iirman by 
which he was appointed. They included the 
subjection to Egyptian authority of the 
countries situate to the south of Gondokoro, 
the suppression of the slave-trade and the 
introduction of regular commerce, and the 
opening to navigation of the great lakes 
about the Equator. To carry out this am- 
bitious programme Baker was provided with 
some twelve hundred Egyptian and Souda- 
nese troops, and a great quantity of supplies 
of all kinds. He was the iirst Englishman 
to undertake high office under the Egyptian 
government, and in accepting the command 
was in no way supported by the English 
foreign office. The first difficulty of the 
new governor was to arrive at his seat of 
government ; his intention had been to pro- 
ceed by the Nile from Khartoum to Gondo- 



koro, but the period of high flood was lost 
owing to the transport yeesela promised 
by the government not beinff ready, and 
after a fruitless struggle with the sudd- 
covered stream, he was obli|[ed to fall back 
and wait for the next Nile flood. He 
started again with Lady Baker on 1 Dec. 

1870, and the expedition passinf^ through 
the Bahr Ez Z^ratbranch of the river made 
its way with enormous difficulty by cutting 
canals through the sudd. Gondokoro was 
reached on 15 April 1871, and was formally 
annexed to Egyptian sovereignty on 26 May 

1871 . As the station was practically in the 
possession of the slave-traders, Baker was 
forced for a supply of porters and provisions 
to come to terms with the great dealer, 
Ahmed Akad, who leased from the Egyptian 
government the monopoly of the ivory trade. 
The hostility, however, of the traders was 
hardly veiled, and the Bari tribesmen were 
by them incited to attack Baker's force, and 
were only partially subdued after very 
troublesome fighting. Jjcaving a garrison 
at Gondokoro the new governor started on 
23 Jan. 1872 with 212 officers and men on 
his journey south ; he established stations at 
Afuddo and Faliko, and pushed on through 
Unyoro, which country he publicly declared 
at Masindi on 14 May 1872' to be under the 
protection of the Egyptian government. 
But the young king, Kabrega, behaved with 
a duplicity worthy of his father, Kamrasi, 
and, {encouraged by the slave-traders, at- 
tacked Baker's force when incapacitated by 
drugged or poisoned plantain wine. Though 
able to beat off the attack through the 
devoted bravery of his Soudanese body- 
guard. Baker was obliged to abandon his 
position at Masindi on 14 June 1872, and 
only after seven days* fighting through con- 
stant ambuscades in the long grass on the 
line of march, and after being forced to 
abandon the bulk of his baggpage, did he 
succeed in reaching Kionga's country. That 
sovereign's claim to the kingship of Unyoro 
the govemor-jfeneral now supported, and 
also communicated with Mtesa, king of 
Uganda, who despatched troops to Unyoro 
in his support. On his return to Faliko he 
was attacked by Aba Saud, the slave-dealer, 
whom he defeated and captured after a 
pitched battle, and by this success again 
established his authority. He returned to 
Gondokoro on 1 April 1873, leaving garrisons 
at the stations wnich he had formed on be- 
half of the Egyptian government, and on 
20 May, bis period of command having ex- 
pired, started on his return journey to Khar- 
toum. 

Baker's services to Egypt were recognised 



hj the bestowal of the imperial order of Ibe 
CJsmanie 2iid c\as». liis period of govern- 
ment ta the Soudan wbb too short to besuC' 
CMsful; he, however, established the skeleton 
of an Administration, and struck the first 
blow against a trade which he found to be 
legalised by the very authority under which 
he was commissioned to destroy it. On his 
return to England he was much feted, and 
accorded an enthusiiuitic reception by the 
Qeoirraphical Society (S Uec. 187Ji). lie 
pubtiskMl in September 1874 an account of 
Lis joiirnej and administration under the 
title ' Isntoilia;' this account in two volumes 
was somewhat hastily written in sixty-four 
days (letter from liaker to Gordon, 8 July 
1875, in Sir S. Baker : a Mtmoir, p. 227). 

Baker's interest in the future of the 
Soudan never slackened ; he corresponded 
coDSlaollv with Oocdno, who succeeded him 
in April 1874. To the abandonment of the 
Soudan he was altogether opposed, and in 
the year* following that event (1886) he 
never tired, by means of correspondence in 
the press and of communications to the 
s of the day, of advocating 



I foresignt regardwl Colonel (now 
Lord) Kitchener as the instrument most 
likely 1o bring this about (letter of Sir S. 
Baker to Kitchener, 29 April 1B92, quoted 
in ft> S, Baker: a Memoir, p. J82). 

In November 1874 he purchased the 
■mall estate of Sandford Orteigh in South 
Devon, where he resided for a portion of 
each year during the remainder of his life. 
Hta passionate love of travel he, however, 
■naintained ; the greater part of the year 
1879 be spent in^Cy pros, and his impressions 
B recorded in his book 'Cyprus as I saw 
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■nd between 1979 and |[t92 visited India 
aeven time.?, and almost lo the end of life his 
TigomiiB health enabled him to maintain his 
reputation as the greatest living hunter of 
big game. In whateverquarterof theglobe 
hd chanced to be, whether in pursuit of ele- 
pbants in Africa and Ceylon, tiger-hunting 
ID the central provinces in India, deer- 
stalking in Japan, bear-shooting in the 
Ilocky Mountains, this iron-nerved sports- 
man ever proved bis abilily to excel ail 
Others. He himself regarded the pursuit of 
dangerous game as the best training for 
elthnao explorer or a solditr (True Taten 
for my Orandnonn, p. 17fi), and to his own 
•ipcmences in the jungle and on the plain 
liip development of'^bia remarkable tenacity 
in explorer was doubtlesB 
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Orleigh, nenr Newton Abbot; his bodv was 
cremated and hits ashes buried at Oriinley, 
near Worcester, on fi Jan. 1894, By his 
first marriage there were seven children, of 
whom only three dauriiters survived their 
father. A portrait of Baker from a photo- 
sraph ispreSied to the 'Memoir' by Douglas 
Murray, and medallion portraits of both 
the explorer and Lady Baker, engraved by 
C H. Jeons, appear in his hook the ' Albert 
Nyanxa;' a reproduction of a photograph also 
appears in the 'Qeographical Journal ' (iii. 
ISii), In appearance he was described by 
Lord '\\'liaruclifi'e, who had been his com- 
panion in big game hunting, as a man of 
verv powerful build, of medium height, but 
witt very broad shoulders and deep chest, 
and possessing an extraordinary capacity for 
enduring fatigue. 

He wrote with rapidity and fluency, and 
the popularity of his various works is attested 
by the number of reprints and editions 
which have been issued. The following is a 
list of his chief writings : 1. 'The Ri8o and 
the Hound In Ceylon,' Svn, 1853; reprinted 
1857,1874,1882,1881,1890,1893. 2. 'Eight 
Years' Wanderings in Ceylon,' 8vo, 18o5, 
and 1874, 1880, 1883, 1884, 1890, 1891, 
1894. 3. 'The Albert Nyania, OreatBasin 
of the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources,' 1866, 2 vols. 8to; numerous sub- 
Be«|uent editions and reprints. 4. ' The Nile 
Tributaries of Abyssinia and the Sword 
Hunters of the Hamran Arabs,' 1867, 8vo ; 
four subsequent editions and numerous re- 
prints. 6. -Ismailift,' 1874, 2 vols. 8vo; 
2nd ed. 1874 ; 3rd ed. 1878. 8. 'Cyprus as 
I saw it in 1870,' 1879, 8vo. i. 'Wild 
Beasts and their Ways,' 1890. He also 
wrote two story books ; ' Cast up by the 
Sea,' 1668, many times reprinted, and ' True 
Tales for ray Grandsons,' 1883. In addition 
to the above Baker published numerous 
pamphlets and articles in reviews, in par- 
ticular in the ' Nineteenth Century,' 1884: 
' Fortnightly,' 1886, 1888; 'National Re- 
view," 1888. 

[Bnker'a works ; Sir Samuel Baker, a Me- 
moir, by T. Dondts Mtirrsy and A. 8. Whilf, 
l80a:Times.3! Oei!. 1803; OeographicalJi 
db). Jsiinary 1S94.] W. C-B. 

BAKEB, SiH THOMAS (1771 MM«>, 
vice-admiral, of an old Kentish family, and 
a descendant, direct or collateral, of Vice- 
admiral John Baker (1661 -1716) [q.v.], was 
born about 1771. He entered the navy in 
1781 on board the Dromedary storeah in, and 
was borne on her books till 1785. lie was 
then for three yearn in the service of thi> 
East India Company, but in 1788 return ed 
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to the navT. After seirin^ on the home ; were a part of the Epglish fleet under Corn- 
Halifax, and East India fttations, he was pro- j wallia looking for him; and, not caring to 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 13 Oct. '. riak an encounter, turned south to Ci^iXy 
1792. In 1793 he had command of the and the fate that befell him off Cape Tralal- 
Lion cutter, in 1794 of the Valiant lugger, gar. Baker meantime took his prixe to Plj- 
and on 24 Nov. 1795 was promoted to be mouth, and, returning to his former station, 
commander for good service in carrying out on 2 Nov. sighted the French squadron of 
despatches to the AVest Indies. In 1790-7 four ships of the line under Dumanoir, escap- 
he commanded the Fairy sloop in the North ing from Trafalgar. Knowing that Sir Richard 
Sea, and on 13 June 1797 was posted to the John Strachan [q. v.] was off Ferrol, he at 
Princess Royal, apparently for rank only, once steered thither, and the same night joined 
In Januiuy 1799 he was appointed to the Strachan, to whom he gave the news which 
28-gun frigate Nemesis, in ^^ch, on 2o July directly led to the capture of the four French 
1800, when in command of a small squadron ships on 4 Nov., the Phoenix with the other 
off Ostend, he met a number of Danish mer- frigates having an important part in the 
chant vessels under convoy of the frigate action. A fortnight later Baker was ap- 
Freya. It was a favourite contention of pointed to the Didon, from which, in May 
neutrals that the convoy of a ship of war I80(), he was moved to the Tribune, which 
was a guarantee that none of the vessels he commanded for the next two years in the 
carriedcontraband, and that they were there- Bay of Biscay with distinguished success, 
fore exempt from search. This the English go- In May 1808 he joined the\ anguard as fla^- 
vemment had never admitted, and, in accord- captain to Rear-admiral TSir ) Tnomas Bert le 
ance with his instructions. Baker insisted on fq. v.] in the Baltic. On leaving her in 1811, 
searching the Danish ships. The Freya re- he spent some time in Sweden ; and from 
sisted, but was quickly overpowered, and, 1812 to 18 lo commanded the 74-flrun ship 
together with her convoy, was brought into Cumberland in the West Indies, in the North 
the Downs. After some negotiations jjsee Sea, and in charge of a convoy of East 
"WiiiTWOBTH, Charles, Eakl] the affair Indiamen to the Cape. In 1814 the Prince 
seemed to be amicably arranged, and the of Orange conferred on him the order of 
Freya and her convoy were restored ; but William of the Netherlands, and on 4 June 
the Emperor of Russia made it a pretext for 181o he was made a C.B. He was appointed 
renewing the * armed neutrality/ which he colonel of marines on 12 Aug. 1819, was pro- 
induced Denmark to join, a coalition which moted to be rear-admiral on 19 July 1821, 
immediately led to the desi)atcli of the fleet was commander-in-chief on the coast of 
under Sir Hyde Parker (17.'i9- 1807) [q.v.] South America from 1829 to 1833, was 
and the battle of Copenhagen. Baker's nominated K.C.B. on 8 Jan. 1831, became 
conduct had received the entire approval of vice-admiral on 10 Jan. 1837, and was 
the admiralty, and in January- 1801 he was awarded a good-service pension of 300/. a 
ap]}ointed to the 36-gun frigate Phuebe, year on 19 Feb. 1842. lie died at his resi- 
whicli ho commanded on the Irish station dence, The Shrubbery, Walmer, Kent, on 
till tlu; peace of Amiens in OctolxT 1801. 20 Feb. 1845. Baker married the daughter 
Ontherenewalof the war in lS03he com- of Count llouth, a Swedish noble, and by 
missioned the Phcunix of 42 guns, attached her had several children; his second son, 
to the Channel fleet under (Sir) William Horace Mann Baker, died a lieutenant in 
(•omwallis oil' I'shant and in the Bay of the navy in 1848. 

lUscay. On 10 Aug. 1805, being then to the [O'Byrnes Nar. Biog. Diet. ; Marshall's Roy. 

north-west of Capo Finisterre, he fell in with Nav. hiop. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.), 829; James's 

and, after a brilliant and well-ibught action of Naval History, vols. iii. and iv. ; Chpvalier's 

ratlier mr>re than three hours* duration, cap- Hist, do 1a Marine Franvaise, vol. iii. ; Troudf's 

tured the French 4 0-gun frigate Didon, which Batailles Navules de la France, vol. iii. ; Gent, 

hod been sent oil" Irom Ferrol on the 6th ^^'»ff- 1845, pt. i. p. 436.] J. K. L. 

with imj)ortant despatches from Villeneuve : BAKER, ^ THOMAS BARWICK 

to Admiral Allenmnd, who was on his way LLOYD (1807-1886), one of the founders of 

to join him with five sail of the line. In con- the reformatory school system, bom in 1807, 

seijut^nce of the capture of the Didon, Alle- was the only son of Thomas John Lloyd 

maud nevtir joined Villeneuve, and his ships Baker(ri.l841)of HardwickeCourt,Glouces- 

had no further part in the campaign. C)n tershire, and of Mary, daughter of William 

14 Aug. the Phwnix with her prize joined Sharp of Fulham, and niece of Granville 

the English 74-gun ship Dragon, and the Sharp [q.v.] Like his father, Baker went to 

iie.\t day the three ships were sighted by Eton and to Christ Church, Oxford, where he 

Villeneuve, who took for granted that they matriculated in 1826 but did not graduate. 
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He entered at Lincoln's Inn in 1828, (qualified 
as a magistrate for Gloucestershire m 1833, 
and soon afterwards became a visiting justice 
at the county prison of Gloucester. On suc- 
ceeding his father at Hardwicke Court in 
1841, he took an active part in the adminis- 
tration of other local public institutions, was 
one of the founders of the social science con- 
gresses, started what is known as the Berk- 
shire system for the suppression of vagrancy, 
was president of the cnamber of commerce, 
and captain of the Gloucestershire squadron 
of the yeomanry cavalry. As a member of 
the old high church party, Baker contributed 
liberally to the restoration of Hardwicke, 
Uley, and other churches. He was deputy- 
lieutenant of Gloucestershire, and high sheriff 
in 1847-8. 

Baker's best known work was in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the Hard- 
wicke reformatory school. The Philanthropic 
iSociety (founded in 1788) and the Refuge 
for the Destitute had for years done much 
for the reformation of youthful criminals, 
and the Philanthropic Society had esta- 
blished a Bchool in London ; in 1848, on the 
advice of the Rev. Sydney Turner, then its 
superintendent, the Philanthropic Society's 
school was removed to the Farm school at 
Redhill, and reorganised on the lines of the 
French school at Mettray. Baker's attention 
hod been drawn to the question by seeing 
boys in prison at Gloucester, and by a visit 
to the Philanthropic Society's school in Lon- 
don. In 1851 the whole question of the 
treatment of youthful offenders was con- 
sidered at a conference at Birmingham, pro- 
moted by the town clerk, "William Morgan, 
and Joseph Hubback of Liverpool. Among 
the results of this conference was the esta- 
blishment of reformatory schools, by private 
philanthropists, in several places {Report 
of Sydtiey Turner, II.M, Inspector, 1876). 
With the help of George Ilenrv Bengough 
( 1 829-186.5), Baker opened a school at Hard- 
wicke in March 1852, the first inmates beinff 
three young London thieves. The school 
was at first little more than a labourers cot- 
toge on a small farm on Baker's estate ; by 
1?:*54 there were seventeen inmates. Ben- 
gough, a rich young squire, worked for two 
years as schoolmaster, living in the house. 
The first Reformatory Schools Act was 
passed in 1854, enabling courts to commit to 
these schools, and the treasurv to contribute 
to their support. 

Many particulars of Baker's work are given 
by iWfessor von Holtzendorft', who made his 
acquaintance in 1861, and published a book 
which was -translated by Rosa Gibhard under 
the title, * An English Country Squire, as 



sketched at Hardwicke Castle.' A collec- 
tion of Baker's papers, contributed to news- 
papers or read at meetings of the Social 
Science Association, was after his death 
edited by Herbert Philips and Edmund 
Vemey in 1889, under the title, * War with 
Crime.' This volume contains a reproduc- 
tion of a portrait of Baker at Hardwicke 
Court, by G. Richmond, R.A., which was 
presented to Mrs. Baker by the managers of 
English reformatories. Most of Baker's work 
related to the prevention of crime, in youth 
and in age, and many of the reforms which 
he advocated have been carried into effect. 
He urged that crime was due to a form of 
mental disease, and that the forces against 
it must be carefully marshalled if success is 
to be attained. Sentences should be appor- 
tioned on a scientific principle, the amount 
to depend rather on tne antecedents of the 
prisoner than on the heinousness of the par- 
ticular crime. He thought that, in the inte- 
rests alike of the criminal and the public, a 
sentence of imprisonment should be followed 
by a term of police supervision. He depre- 
cated the erection out of the rates of expen- 
sive buildings for reformatories, and held 
that only confirmed offenders should be sent 
to such schools. 

Baker's health broke down in 1882, and 
after that year he took no active part in 
public affairs. He died at Hardwicke on 
10 Dec. 1886. By his marriage, in 1840, 
with Mary, daughter of Nicholas Lewis Fen- 
wick of Besford, Worcestershire, he had two 
sons— Granville Edwin Lloyd Baker (bom 
in 1841, high sheriff of Gloucestershire in 
1898) and Henry Orde Lloyd Baker (bom in 
1842). 

[Works cited ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716- 
1S86 ; Kelly's Handbook, 1900.] U. A. A. 

BAKER, Sir THOMAS DURAND 

(1837-1893), lieutenant-general, quarter- 
master-general to the forces, son of John 
Durand Baker, vicar of Bishop's Tawton, 
North Devon, was born on 23 March 1837. 
Educated at Cheltenham, he obtained a com- 
mission as ensign in the 18th royal Irish 
regiment of foot on 18 Aug. 1854. His 
further commissions were dated : lieutenant 
12 Jan. 1856, captain 26 Oct. 1858, brevet 
major 21 March 1865, major 12 Nov. 

1873, brevet lieutenant-colonel 1 April 

1874, brevet colonel, 21 April 1877, regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel 1 July 1881, 
major-general 1 Sept. 1886, temporary lieu- 
tenant-general 29 April 1891. 

Baker served with his regiment at the 
siege of Sebastopol from 30 Dec. 1854 and, 
for his gallantry on 18 June 1855 at the 
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attack of the Redan bj the way of the 
cemetery and the suburbs of Sebastopol, was 
mentioned in despatches. He was present 
at the fall of the fortress on 8 Sept., and 
returned to England in July 1856. He re- 
ceived the war medal with clasp and the 
Turkish and Sardinian medals. In Novem- 
ber 1857 he embarked with his regiment for 
India, and served with the field force in 
Central India in pursuit of Tantia Topi in 
1858. He was successful in obtaining ad- 
mission to the staff college, and passea out 
in 1862. In the following year he accom- 
panied the 2nd battalion of the Royal Irish, 
which had been recently raised, to New 
Zealand, where he was deputy assistant adju- 
tant-general to the forces m New Zealand 
from 20 March 1864 to 31 March 1806, and 
assistant adjutant-general from that date 
until the end of April 1867. He served 
during the Maori war of 1864 to 1866 in 
the Waikato and the Wanganui campaigns; 
he acted as assistant military secretary to 
Lieutenant-general Sir Duncan Cameron in 
the action of Rangiawhia on 20 Nov. 1863, 
and was staff olhcer to the force under 
Major-general Carey at the unsuccessful at- 
tack of Orakau on 31 March 1864, when he 
led one of the three columns of assault ; he 
was present at its capture on 2 April. He 
was mentioned in despatches for the gal- 
lantry, untiring energy, and zeal which he 
evinced {London Gazette^ 14 May and 
14 June 1864), and received the war medal 
and a brevet majority. 

On 2 Oct. 1873 Baker was appointed as- 
sistant adjutant and quartermaster-general 
of the expedition to Ashanti,and accompanied 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to the (lold Coast. He 
served throughout the campaign, was pre- 
sent at the action of Essaman on 14 Oct., 
took part in the relief of Abrakrampa on 
5 and 6 Nov., in the battles of Amoaful on 
31 Jan. 1874» and of Ordah-su and the cap- 
ture of Kumasfii on 4 Feb. From 14 Oct. 
1873 until 17 Dec. 1874 he performed the 
duties of chief of the stoiff in addition to 
those of quartermaster- general. For his ser- 
vices he was mentioned in despatches by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who attributed to Baker's 
untiring energy' much of the success that 
had attended the operations, and expressed 
the opinion that he possessed * every quality 
that IS valuable to a staff ofiicer.* Baker was 
promoted to a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, 
received the medal with clasp, and was made 
a companion of the order of the Bath, mili- 
tary division. 

On his return from Ashanti Baker was 
appointed a deputy assistant quartermaster- 
general on the headquarters staff in London 



on 22 May 1874, and an assistant adjat4mt- 
general on 10 Nov. 1875. He was made an 
aide-de-camp to the queen, with rank of 
colonel in the army, on 21 April 1877. He 
was attached to the Russian army during 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and was 
present at the principal operations. In No- 
vember 1878 he went to India as military 
secretary to Lord Lytton, the governor- 
general. He was with the viceroy at Simla 
when Sir Louis Cavagnari was murdered at 
Kabul in September 1879. Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Earl) Roberts was also at Simla 
on leave of absence from his division in the 
Kuram valley ; and on being ordered to re- 
join at once, and to advance on Kabul to 
exact retribution for the outrage, he applied 
for Baker's ser>'ices to command the 2nd in- 
fantry brigade. 

Baker accompanied Roberts to Kuram, and 
on 19 Sept. he repulsed an attack on the 
entrenchments of his brigade at the Shutar- 
gardan pass. On 1 Oct. the whole of the 
Kabul field force was assembled in the Logar 
valley; on the 6th Baker commanded the 
troops in the successful battle of Charasia, 
and on the 9th was with Roberts at the 
occupation of Kabul. In November Baker 
was sent in command of a force to Maidan, 
on the Kabul-Ghazni road, where he repulsed 
an attack and returned to Kabul. On 8 Dec. 
he again commanded a force between Ar- 
gandeh and Maidan, to co-operate with the 
other columns engaged in the operations for 
the destruction of a formidable Afghan com- 
bination, but on hearing of the failure of 
Massey's column he returned to Kabul. On 
13 Dec. he attacked the Afghans on the 
Takht-i-Shah hill, and on the 14th he again 
attacked them on the Asmai heights, but was 
forced by superior numbers to withdraw. 
The army was then concentrated in the 
Sherpur entrenchment*. An attack in force 
followed on 23 Dec, when Baker took part 
in the complete defeat and dispersion of the 
Afghans. He shortly after commanded an 
expedition into Kohistan and destroyed a 
fortified post. 

After the arrival at Kabul of Sir Donald 
Stewart [q. v. Suppl.] from Kandahar, and 
the news of the disaster at Maiwand, Baker 
was given the command of one of the in- 
fantry brigades of the force with which Ro- 
berts left Kabul on 9 Aug. 1880 for the 
relief of Kandahar. The celebrated march 
was accomplished in three weeks. Baker, 
with his brigade, took a prominent part in 
the battle of Kandahar on 1 Sept. He then 
returned home. For his services in these 
campaigns he was mentioned in despatches 
(t^. 16 Jan., 4 May, and 3 Dec. 1880), re- 
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cetT«d the war medal with three clasps and 
I bronae BUr. and on 22 Feb. 1881 was 
promoted a knight commander of the order 
of the Bath, militBry diTision. 

On 30 Much 1881 he Wfts appointed a bri- 
(pdier-general under Sir Frederick lioherts, 
n comninnd the bise and line of communi- 
alions in Natal in the operations proposed 
II In undertaken after the defeat at Ma- 
iub& Hill against the Boers of the TransTaal ; 
but ibe government having decided to con- 
dude an amiislice, with a view X<t the ar- 
ingement of tennB of peace, Baker saw no 
:tive service, and returned to England the 
following September. On 1 April 1882 he 
vaa appointed deputy quarterm aster-general 
n Ireland, and on 3 Sept. deputv adjutant- 
general in Ireland. On 10 Oct, 1884 he was 
uominalod adjutant-general in the East In- 
di(«,wilb the local rank of mnjor-general. He 
eerved in the Burmese expedition of 1886 
^, and was mentioned in despatches 
(t6. a Sept. 1887). On 15 Feb. 18S7 he was 
given the command of a dirision of the 
Bengal army, which be held until 1890, 
ivhi'n he was brought home to fill the post 
at the norseOuards of quartermaster -general 
to the forces. Ilie appointment dated from 
1 Oct. 1890, and on 29 April 1891 he was 
made a t^^mporary lieutenant-general. On 
15 June l'*y2 he received a good serrice 

rnaion. He died of <lrowy at I'au on 
Feb. 1893, after a brief iLluess, while on 
leave of absence from his wur-olfice duties. 
He was buried in Bishop's Tawton church- 
yard, Devonshire, on IB Feb. 

[War OBn Records; Despntcbcs: Times, 
to and 20 Fab. 1893; Lord Roborrss Forty 
\t»ra' SnrricB in India ; Fox's Nivr Zealand 
War. 1863-4; rarBj's War in Npw Zealand; 
Aloiander's Bush Fighting in Maori War, Nsw 
7MHmUi\ : Shadbolt'sAfghND Campaign of 187H- 
1H80 : Ashe's Kandnhnr Cimpaign ; Kingioke's 
IIInI. of the Crimean War ; Brack anbury's 
A»hai.ti War.] H. H. V. 

BAKEE, VALENTINE, afterwards 
known as HiKBKl'ACH*(1827-18e"), cavalry 
iitGcer, a younger brother of Sir Samuel 
Baker fq. v.], was bom on 1 April 1827 at 
Enflfld. He was educated at the college 
•cliool, (iloucesier, and afterwards under a 

trivatc tutor and abroad, and failed with his 
rotlwr's party for Newera Eliya in Ceylon 
in St-pti-rober' 1848, He entered the arrov 
«■ an Risign in the Ceylon rifles in 1848, 
but WB* transferred to the 12lh lancers 
in l>*62, and took part in the Kaffir war 
(lS.'>3--t) with his regiment, when ho di»- 
lingnisbcd himself for gallantry in action 
at Itema, During the Crimean war he was 
irnvoit at thn battle of Tcbemaya and at 
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the aiege and fall of Sevastopol, On obtoii 
ing his niajorily in 1859 be eichanged 
the 10th buBsars, and was appointed to com- 
mand the regiment in 1860, During his 
command, which lasted for thirteen years, 
be succeeded in developing an extraordinary 
degree of efficiency in hie men, In 1858 he 
had published a pamphlet on the British 
cavalry, with remarks on its practical orga- 
nisation, and in I860he wrote on the national 
defences. His writings and the eicellent 
condition of his regiment gained for bim 
a reputation as an authority on cavalry 
tactics. During the Austro-Prussian and 
Franeo-Oermon wars be was preaent as a 
spectator, and during the latter was for a 
short time imprisoned on the suspicion of 
being a Qprman spy. In 1873 be travelled 
through the Persian province of Khorasan, 
* ig in April and arriving on his return 
Petersburg in December. He failed 
attempt to reach Khiva, but collected 
a quantity of valuable military information, 
which he published in a volume entitled 
'Clouds in the F.ast ' (London. 1878, 8voj, 
to which was added a political and strategi- 
cal report on Central Asia. This work waa 
one of the first successful attempts of its 
kind to draw public attention to the advance 
of Russia in Central Asia. In 1674 he was 
given the appointment of assistant quarter- 
mastec^general at Aldershot. 

Baker's promising career in Ibe Enelish 
army came to a regrettable close in 1876 
when he was convicted (2 Aug. 1875) at 
the Croydon assizes of indecentlv assaulting 
a young lady in a railway carriage on the 
preceding 17 June. He was sentenced to 
twelve months' imprisonment and a 6ne of 
500/. { Tima, 3 Aug, 1976). He waa conse- 
quently dismissed the armv, ' lier mfliesty 
having no further occasion ?or bin services. 

On the occasion of the itueso-Turkisti war 
^877-8) Daker took service under the sultan, 
in the first instance as major-general of 
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request of Mebemet Ali Pasha, be was ap- 
pomted staff military advi»er at the Turkish 
entrenched camp of Shumla. Subsequently 
he was given command of a division in tlis 
Balkans, ^'itb extraordinary skill, in the 
face of an immensely superior Kussian force, 
he fought at Tasbkeasan one of the most 
brilliant and Ruccessful rearguard actions on 
record, In command of little more than 
two thousand eff'ective troops be maintwned 
an all-important position for ten hours and 
a half against tne llussian guards under 
General Qourko. During this unequal con- 
flict the hemic l^rirrcnd andTouila boltaliona 
lost moro tbon half their strength. By tbia 
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ii;*t*:/J. »*: /y,rifini^j in •h'- TirkUh *rrr- BALDWIN, ROBERT (1S<M.-1S.>^, 




ifijf orit Of Uic proper**:'! J u.-Ki-n r*rronna in wa^ "^li^-iv son or *> iiiiam ^^an^n i>aiawin, 

Armt'.n'iH. In V^.'^\L\if, *zti^*:t*A th«;E;rrptian a phv«ician of Edinburgh, who j^jttled in 

n^-rwu-Zi on th*; ofT'ir Urinjr rnvJe to him of Canada in 17(*S in company with his father, 

f h<' c/imman'l of th«i n«:wly orjrani.^d Flj^yp- Robert Baldwin of Summer HiU, Knock- 

fiari army; but. on hi^ arrival at Cairo this more, co. Cork, Ireland, and there engaged 

ofT'tr wni withdrawn, and h'* wa=j jfiv';n the in practice as a barrister. His mother was 

r;omrnand of tli«j iKili^*;. Bak«rr wa^ con- Pha-be, daughter of "William Willcocks, 

vin';«-d that th<; jKilir*' woiil'l «»o^>n'?r or lat^r s^^m^itimemavor of Cork in Ireland, and later 

b" wantod a« a military nr-i«;rvf', and roncen- judge of the home district in Upper Canada. 

lr«t<"'l hi« attaint ion ratli^T on the s^mi- Robert received his education at the Home 




tiiiii tT'KipM and g«?ndarm«?ri*', litthj b«jtter . to the bar of the province in Trinity term, 
tliHM rabbi*' in <liHr:iplin»', \wi with complottj | 1825, he was taken into partnership by bis 
•li'l'iit lit Kl Trb on 5 Kf'b. l^K-t. His own ' father, and from that time conducted a large 



nrcMint. of tbo ant ion wuh that, on the and profitable business until 1848, w^hen he 
WMiiip' bf'ing thn?at«'n«*d by a fr)rcft of the retired from active practice. Four years 
iMU'iiiy l''HH than onn thousiind strong, tho previously he had inherited a large property 
Kprypiiiin troopH thn-w down tln«ir arms and in Canada. On two occasions he was trea- 
nui, iillowiiigtlM'niHi'lvi'H to be killj'd without suror of the Law Society and honorary head 
1h«« Mlight«»wl n'MiMlnnco {ih. p. 1(U>). 1 In I of tlie Upper Canada bar, holding office for 
iii'IimI on t'hn intcl1ig<*nci* Htalt' of th«^ forco ' the iirst time in 1847 and 1848, and again 
undiT Mir (lorald (Iruhnni [({.v. Sunpl.], and from 18.">0 till his death, 
giiidrd 1 hi« adviinco of tho army to tiu» Hocond Baldwin's name is inseparably connected 
biilllo of Ml Tob «»ii -M) Ki'b. IHKI, on which with tlie introduction ana establishment in 
iN*«*iiHion hi* waH wotind<Ml. \ Canada of parliamentary government. Uis 

IhiKiT riMuainiMl in coninmnd of tin* Kgyp- public life datos from 1828, when he was an 
titiii noliro till his doalh, which took place at unsuccessful candidate for York. lie won 
Ti'l «'I-U«'bir fnmi angina poet oris on 17 Nov. th«» seat in January 1830, but was defeated 
lss7. Ho waM biiritMl with niilitarv honours after the dissolution in June following, and 
in tln' Mnglinh oonn»torv at ( -niro. | did not again enter the legislative assembly 

In a doHpatoh from i^mX Salisbury to Sir until 1841, after the union of Upper with 



Mv<dyn Hiiring (^now lionl (V>nnT), datinl Lower (Canada, and the grant to the colony 

o l>iM\ lSS7,tho griMit rogrot j>f hormajosty's of n^spimsible or parliamentary gi'»vemment. 

^o^ornnlont was oxprossod at his doatli, and Meantime Balawin drew up the assem- 

atKitowlod^^mont was made of t ho important bly's petition to the king, dated 1821>, which 

mM'xioos ho had n»ndon»d to the Kgyntian pnUested against the governor's dismissal of 

g»>\onnuout. Mil* gnmt military alulitios a judge, John Wal pole "Willis [q. v.] This 

\\t»n\ howovor, wa>«t*Hl in the oonnnand of a document contains what is deemed to be the 
oi\d fonv; thoy >vort» such that Miis career \ first request on the part of a British colony 
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I win's ulens on tlia subject, though fiki iu ud- 
}, vuioe of tlioae of the nivn of bia time, wure 
still in their farmatiTe ata^e. Seven years 
,lal«r hia vieTs were matured. On '/S Feb. 
1886 he wss selected by Sir Francis Bond 
Hoad [q. v.], lieulenan^govcrnor of Upper 
Canftdk, as one of hia exeentive council. 
BftliiffiR's faith in pnrliamentanr ^overn- 
ment, in its adaptability t.o colonial con- 
ditions, and the right of British subjects in 
Upper Can&dn to its enjoyment were com- 
municated to the governor Deforehis appoints 
luent, and the acceptance of such opinions 
fonne<l the condition upon which he con- 
aented to take office. Uut the lieutenant- 
gavemoT, ignoring the etipulat ton, continued 
to act independently of hi« esecutive council 
as his predecessors had done. On 4 March, 
thenfbre, Daldwin drew up a minute or me- 
morandum of remonstrance which the council 
adopted and transmitted to the lieutenant- 
ffovemor. Sir Francis gcouted the limitations 
of power which his advisers would have im- 
posed on him. They consequently resigned 
on 12 March. The house was sitting at the 
time. It embraced at once the cause of the 
ministers, endorsed their action, and re- 
atfirmud their reasons. This was the earliest 
coRscinua adoption of parliamentary prill- 
niplea br a colonial assembly. The resigna- 
tion of the mini.itera was accepted, the house 
dia»olved. o newelcction proclaimed, and the 
i]iiMlion what form the government should 
(alt«i was debated at the hustings; the lieu- 
tenant-governor took an active part ' "' 
contest, holding himself forth as the 
stay of ' British institutions ' and denouncing 
hia opponents as ' republicans ' or something 
vttme. 

Italdniu took no part in the elections, but 
in April paid a visit to Etisland and spent 
about a year there and in Ireland. When 
in London, he sought nn interview with 
the colonial siicretarr, Charles Grant, lord 
Olenelg [q. v.], which was declined, hut he 
WH3 invited to send suggesliona. Tliey were 
given in a letter dated 13 July 1836, and 
cxinstitiite probably the best argument extant 
for the extension of the English govem- 
nimtal system to the colonial possessions. 
Having done all he could to avert the re- 
beltioD which now threatened, Baldwin with- 
draw from public alTiiira for nearly four years. 
In 1837, when Lord Russell's Canada reso- 
Intiona came up for consideration in parlia- 
ment, coloniAl self-government found no ad- 
rncatas. The Ifpner Canada rebellion broke 
out on 4 Dec. 1837. The lieutcnant-gover 
■ent to Baldwin asking him to meet Willi 
Lyon MackL'tuiu [q, v.] and his misguided 



followers with a flag of truce. Baldw 

complied, and, as written authority for a 
nission was demanded l>y Mockenair 
■ned to obtain it. Sir Francis refuse 
jnly to give a written authority but t 
acknowled)je any mission at all. "Fhis mei 
sage Baldwin delivered to the rebels, and n 
tired forthwith to hie own house. Sir Allan 
Uacnab [q. vA reiving on statements in the 
published '>arrative*^Df Sir F. B. Head, 
bsequently attacked in the assembly Dal d- 
in's action on this occasion, but, on hearing 
Baldwin's account, withdrew his ilriclures, 
and approved Baldwin's conduct in the oii^ 
cumatances. The house took the same view 
(13 Oct. 1842)- 

At the request of the govemnr-gen« 
Charles Pouletf Thompson, Lord Sydenhon 
" |. v.], Baldwin became solicitor-general for 
pper Canada inlS40,and next year (2 Feb, 
1841), when the union with Lower Canada 
ne into force. Lord Sydenham invited him 
join his executive council. The elections 
the united legislativa assembly soon fol- 
lowed, and Baldwin was returned for t' 
lituencies. The legislature waa au 
moned to meet in June, nut, before that took J 
place, Baldwin's own suspicions of tlift I 
governor-general's conception of responsibtel 
or parliamentaiT government were aroused,^ 
lie had no confidence in the majority of faiw 
ministerial colleagues, and he approached! 
the governor-general for the purpose of hav J 
ing the council reconstructed on a homo 
ge neons basis. Sydenham declined the [>«> 
position, and Baldwin at once retired fron 
office. Lord Sydenham meant by respon- 
sible government that bis executive should | 
consist of heads of departments who should ^ 
he solely responsible to him, and that ha I 
should in turn be responsible to the imperial I 
parliament. As the session proEressed it J 
became evident, notwithstanding the profes- I 
sions of certain ministers, that the rule of I 
government waa prescribed by Lord John J 
RusseU'B despatch of Ifl Oct. 1839, which 
had not been published. Baldwin moved J 
for itsppoduction,whichwa8pninted, There- ] 
upon, on 3 Sept. 1841, he submitted a serieg 
of resolutions which oonstltuts, says Al- 
pha!ii5 Todd [q. v.], ' articles of agteoment 
upon the momentous question of responsible 
government, between the executive autho- 
rity of the crown and the Canadian people.' 
They are not le^islulivB but declaratory, and 
sanction this principle : that, in local aO^lrti, 
the local ministers are answomble to the 
local houses for all acta of the Bxwutiva 
authority. During the debate cc^rtain verbal J 
altHrations, really the work of Lord Syden- I 
ham, were sugguited and accepted, and tho. I 
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•»>. vx*« '.*^'» -r.:-. ."?ir 1^: ._* r.Af'.f A.r.r?. 
y*r.*iT*l f',r ^'f^iT \tA r^'.Tr*T '7ij:L&.iA r*:»7»n> 

f/irftrf»ou fo *\,fz <:Jt** Ar.'i -"rr^r f-11 Ln-o Bill- 
win'* h^nd^. IWA-K.n "«•%* irrfrar-^i ^c r— 
t a m v# h ^ * cr>r.V. i t '3'rr. : » tftit r a/icep* iiyr o £>? . 

\i\mfrhM in !•. ■*■<?.' r'ARvlA. Th* French 
r'« n«/] i«n « V; iz*-/l t h*'. 'iyy* r* i r. ': r v to expiv** 
t}i*:ir ftppr^ftiiktion of n*.* %^rTii>r« on th*rir 
t^kibif. |{ftUlwin and lAfor;r«:n<-'.« admin U- 
iraf i^/n, which la^tM fr^^m S-sp timber of l-s*:^ 
to Jv^p^^-rob^r of l'^4'5, mark-, rh'r first period 
of 'cabinet govern m<;nt in Cana/]a, 

With Sir r'harl'rii Bajfot's succM.v^>r. Sir 
f 'harl*;** Tb«!Ophilij?i /'aft<:rwarl-* fy^rl; Met- 
«alf«j ''j- V. , who prof«:-ai:d hi^ adh*;r*rnc*; to 
r'r^p'ifHibl'; {(ov»'nim«rnt. in Ixirl Sydenham's 
iirid<;r^taridiri;( of th*; term, Hald'A'in and his 
r'fll«;ayii«'4 v.Mt\i'. into conflict. Tlie occasion 
wftii the makiriif of crtuin \<t(iis\ ap}y>int- 
irii-rit.-e by t.h<j ((ovisnior on liis own authority. 
Th<' r-oiinr:il remormt rated, and, as th*-ir re- 
njonptriirir*'» w^-re of no avail, re.««iffn';d. The 
hoiiMi' whif:h whm th^n Hittinfr approved their 
art inn by a vot»! of two to on»', A session 
«ff tiinnoil wan broii((ht to an farly clof>e, 
followed by a niiniMtcrial interrf*(rniim that . 
Innti'd nearly nin<! months. At len^h Met- ! 
iriilfi' gathered toj(<'thi;r a tolerably complete 
<!fihiiif't, diMMolverl (hf; lioiiHP,and entered the 
4ihfrtonil arena with all the force he could 
command. Hedefeated Haldwin by a small 
niajority, ancl set Will in in Henry Drajwr 
< |H<)I |h77) in |H»wi?r. I Jut OrajHT proved 
no lesH tenncious than Haldwin of the rifi^lits 
<if his position, and the tiltimate eli'ect of 
Met nitre's action was to Htrenjfthen respon- 
Hilile government in the parliamentary sitnso 
of thi> term, which was ntit thenceforth 
<Milled in (piestinn in (*iinada. 

Afti-r four yean* in opposition Daldwin re- 
sumecl ofHcit in Miirch IHI.S with Lafontaine 
under tho governor-generalship of Lord 
Ml^in. Tho administratifm, known a^ain 
UN \\\\\ Uifontaino-Jialdwin govemmunt 
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«=-ill-i-j:" I'-.nris. :f lie K'ira :f cC'Simoa 
^■'.rA* lii •:> tr.^irrT. H* L*.i a principal 
siirr *!*•:■ in -rlrr :-.ll:-»-lnr i^i?:*. which were 
::* c..=jl::l b-en-rf: :o &:J:ii *«:I:ei5 of the 
c:I:-t: th-e :.w->r over of the p>5:-olBce 
ir.2i the ispirrial a:::kor>.:^: the settle- 
mer:: cf the civil list q-.ies:i>n : the £Kem^ 
ar.d en'ar^eziect of the cas^ : the opening 
of the .St. LAwr>rnce followini the xepeal of 
the British cav:;ra:i>nlaw<: the abolition of 
the old pTy^ferential tariff. One act of bis 
administration aroused great opposition in 
the province. Known as the Rebellion 
I»i^ses Bill, its purpose was to compansate 
tho^ persons in Lower Canada who had 
su!rer«-d loss from the rebellion of 1837-8, 
and were not actually gruilty of treas>:»n. A 
similar statute had been passed for Upper 
Canada. The bill was held to be unjust to 
the loyal papulation, but it was really an 
act of local justice. Out of the a^ritation 
arose a movement, chiefly among the Eng- 
lish-speaking people, for the annexation of 
Canaaa with the Tnited States. Baldwin 
met this with determined boldness ; nor was 
he less hostile to a demand for Canadian 
independence, a subsidiary reflex of the same 
discontent. Since 1850 there has been no 
serious leaning in either of these directions in 
British North America. 

The occasion of Baldwin^s retirement was 
a motion to inquire into the working of the 
court of chancerv', which had just been 
established. The house rejected the motion, 
but, as a majority from Upper Canada 
favoured it, he interpreted their vote as an 
ex])rcssion of non-confidence in him. He 
resigned his portfolio to the regret both of 
opponents and colleagues. In the ensuing 
elections (IHol) he again solicited the suf- 
frage of his old constituency, the North Hid- 
ing of York, but was defeated by one of his 
nominal supporters. In fact, new issues or 
phases of issues were arising, and, as time 
went on, there was a widening breach be- 
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tween Baldwin and Ihe reformers. Witli- 
drawing from public life at the early ajje of 
foitj-fev^a, Baldwin steadily resisted all 
{■ersuuions to return. In 1854 he was made 
cnroponinn of the Batli. On ^ Dec. IS5S he 
di^, «3 be had lived, a devoted churchman. 

On tlw mottan of (Sic) Francis Hincks a 
nurble bust of him was placed in the as- 
sembly chamber i hie portrut in oil bangs in 
Uaeoode }Iall, Toronto. 

On 31 May 1837 Baldwin married his 
cou«in, Au^ta Eliiabeth Sullivan, sister 
nf Mr. Justice Sullivan ; she died on 11 Jan. 
1836. 

[Taylnrs Portr. of Brit, Amer. iii. 66-89 ; 
I>«l)f« Can. Portr. Gall. i. 17-49; DEnts Last 
Forty Ywn, vol. i. ; Oeriii-l4^oie's Diz Ana au 
Oui. 1B40-SOI Turcot le's Can. sons rUnian. pts. 
i ii. i HoqiiLn's JU^I Dirdctorj. p. 35 ; Head's 
Kumtive. pp. SO, 316, 361 ; Hind's Lord Qle- 
o^s I>««i«lche», pp. fil-6S; Ann. B^. ISSfl, 
Pnh, Doe. 288-300 ; Houstoa's Constit. Docs, 
pp. 292-304 ; J. E. Cot^'a Pol. Appmls. pp. 37, 
SM: Lord Durham'i Bt-port. January 1830; 
Bullar*! itepontibts Govt, (pamjih.}. IS40; Lind- 
aey'a Life of W. L. Mackenzie, ii. 61 and App. ; 
Snope'a Life of Ld. S/danbam, pp. 229 at seq. ; 
Kaye'a Life of I>J. Metcalfe, ii. 343 Bt seq.- 



Qon. p. IT; Hidcks's Reminisce nrua, pp. IS, 
188-800: Hindu's Hbt. of Can. 1340-60, p. 18; 
Uray's Culonial Policy, i. 206 et seq.; Report 
on UrieTanees, Up^r Canada, 1836, p. 30; 
Ninaty-fwo Bssolutioas, Lower Canada, 1834; 
Todd'a PwlL Govt. Id the Bnl. Col. p. 76 ; Han- 
nrd'aCanadaDuliate(1837). Srdser, vols, ixxvi. 
xn*ii.; Cotonlnl Folicv (IBSO), 3rd aer. vol. 
eriii. ; Pope's Mam. of Sir J. A. Uacdoanld, i. 
Sfi; David's L'Union dea dem Ctnadai, ch. I.- 
Tii,; Bead'eRebellionon83T,pp. 222-32; Hop- 
kins'i Canada : an EncyelopEedia, 1 St-B, iii. 28- 
al, 107-8; Bjarson'a Story of my Life, pp. 
818-11.1 T. B, B. 

BALFOITR, EDWARD 0REEN(181»- 
1889), surgeon-general and writer on India, 
ibp aocond »on of Captain George Balfour 
*nd hia wife, a sister of Joseph Xlume, M.P., 
wu bom at Montrose in Forfarshire on 
O'Scpt. 1813. Tie received his early educa- 
tion at the Montro»e academy, proceeded to 
£<liobllrgh University, and aner studying 
BOi^ry Became, in 1 8,^, n licentiate ol the 
lioyal College of Surptong of that city. 
Tn l&'M hu wvnt to India and entered the 
medical department of the Indian army, 
M)d on '2 June 1830 be obtained a com- 
miaaion of aMiataiit-surg«on. As c-iecutive 
otlieerhe had, during various periods until 
1863, mfulinnl charge of European and 
natim artillc^ry, and of native cavalry and 
infantry of both the Madroa and Bombay 

vou I.— ■Df. 



armies, and was stair-surgeon at Ahmad-, 
nogar in the Deccau and at Bellary 
coded districts. In 1850 he was acting go- 
vernment agent at Chepault and paymaater 
of the Camatic; stipends. On 31 Dec. 1852 
he attained the rank of full surgeon. 

In 1845 Balfour published 'Statistical 
Data for forming Troops and mainlaining 
them in Health in ditlerent Climates and 
Localities' (Madras?), and 'Observations 
on the Means of preserving the Health of 
Troops by selecting Healthy Localities for 
their Cantonments' (London), which brought 
him into some prominence as an authority 
on public health. In 1849 he received tha 
thantis of the Madras government for his 
report ' On the Influence exercised by Trees 
on the Climate of a Country ' (Madrta Jour^ 
nal of Literature and &i«icf,T849; reprinted 
1849 at Madras with similar reports). In 
the same year a treatise by him on ' Statis- 
tics of Cholera' was published at Madraa. 
In 1B60 be issued ' Remarks on (Le Causes 
for which Native Soldiers of the Sit 
Army were discharged the Service 
five Years from lftl-'-3 to 1846-7.' 

During the early years of his service BaK 
four devoted much attention to the studf 
of oriental Unguals, and became an expert 
scbolar in Uindustaui and Persian. In 1860 
he published at Madras, under the title of 
' Gul-Dftstah, or the Bunch of Rosea,' a 
lithographed series of extrscla from Persian 
and Hindustani poets, and founded the Mo- 
hammedan Public Library at Madras, an in- 
stitution containing books in English and 
oriental languages, open to all classes and 
creeds. This service to literature was, on 
bis denarture from India, ^utcfully acknoW' 
ledged in an address in Persian which wa* 
presented to him at Madras by leading Mo- 
hammedans. FrDml864to 1861he 
employed as Persian and Hindustani tranft- 
lator to the government. 

In 1850 an olfer made by Balfour to the 
government to form a museum in Madru 
was accepted, and the Qovemment Central 
Museum was established with Balfour aa its 
superintendent, an office which he under- 
took without remuneration, and filled till 
1859. Wbile holding this appointment Iw 
issued, besides several catalogues and general 
reports on the work of the museum, a num- 
ber of publications relating to special 
branches of scientific study. These included 
a classiSed list of the MoUiisca (Madras, 
1S65, fol.), a ' Report, on the Iron Ores i 
the Manufacture of Iron and (^tecl ; and tha 
Coals of the Atadrns Presidency' (Madrs^ 
\%^)f>t 8vo), and 'Ikmarks on the UuttAJ 
Percha of Southern India ' (Madras, 1855^, 
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8vo). He also wrote a prefatory descrip- 
tion of the districts dealt with in a * Baro- 
metrical Survey of India/ issued in 1853 
under the editorship of a committee, of 
which Balfour was chairman, and in 1856 ho 
published * Localities of India exempt from 
Cholera.* 

In 1857 appeared at Madras the work by 
which Balfour is best known, * The Ency- 
clopedia of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, Commercial, Industrial, and 
Scientific/ This book embodied ^eat ex- 

Serience, vast reading, and indomitable in- 
ustry. A second edition in ^ve volumes 
appeared in India in 1873, and between 1877 
and 1884 Balfour revised the book for pub- 
lication in England. After the first edition 
the word * Cyclopa;dia' was substituted in the 
title for * Encyclopaedia/ The third edition, 
which was publislied in I^ndon in 1885, 
was at many points superior to the earlier 
impressions. Balfour*8 outlay on it was 
lavish and ungrudging, but the usefulness 
of the work was soon generally recognised, 
and the whole expenditure was met within 
two years. 

From 1858 to 1801 Balfour was com- 
missioner for investigating the debts of 
the nawab of the Carnatic, at whose 
court he was for many years political agent. 
He acted for a short period as assistant 
assay master at the Madras mint, and in the 
military finance department of India he was 
at Madras examiner of medical accounts. 

In 18G2 he joined the administrative grade 
of the Madras medical staif. He was deputy 
inspector-general of hospitals from 1862 to 
1870, and during this period he served as 
deputy surgeon-general in the Burmah divi- 
sion, the {^traits Settlements, the Andamans, 
twice in the ceded districts, twice in the 
Mvsore division, and for four years with the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force and Hyderabad 
contingent. He displayed the utmost energy 
in the personal inspection of his districts, 
and proved his continued interest in scientific 
matters by instituting the Mysore Museum 
in 1806, and by publishing at Madras a work 
on * The Timber Trees, Timber, and Fancy 
Woods, as also the Forests of India and of 
Eastern and Southern Asia,* which reached 
a second edition in 1862, and a third in 1870. 

From 1871 to 1876 Balfour was, as surgeon- 
general, head of the ^ladras medical depart- 
ment. In the second year of his period of 
office he conferred a great benefit on the 
natives of India by drawing the attention of 
the Madras government to the necessity fur 
educating women in the medical profession, 
native social customs being such that native 
women were debarred alike from receiving 



visits from medical men and from attending 
at the public hospitals and dispensaries. As 
a result the Madras Medical College was in 
1875 opened to women, and his services in 
this direction were commemorated in 1891 
by the endowment at Madras University of 
a ' Balfour memorial' gold medal, withthe 
object of encouraging tne medical education 
of women. Balfour's last publications before 
leaving India were two pamphlets with the 
general title 'Medical Iiints to the People 
of India.' They bore respectively the sub- 
titles, ' The Yydian and the Hakim, what 
do they know of Medicine?' and 'Eminent 
Medical Men of Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
America, who have advanced Medical 
Science.' Both appeared at Madras in 1875, 
and reached second editions in the following 
year. 

In 1 876 Balfour finally returned to Eng- 
land with a good service pension, after forty- 
two years' residence in India. Before his 
departure public acknowledgment of his 
labours was made in an address presented to 
him at Madras by the Hindu, Mohamme- 
dan, and European communities. His por- 
trait was placed in the Government Central 
Museum. 

In England, besides preparing for the press 
the third edition of his 'Encyclopaedia of 
India,' he issued 'Indian Forestry' (1885) 
and * The Agricultural Pests of India and of 
Eastern and Southern Asia, Vegetable, Ani- 
mal ' (1887). He died on 8 Dec. 1889 at 
107 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, at the 
age of seventy-six. He married, on 24 May 
1852, the eldest daughter of Dr. Gilchrist 
of Madras. 

Balfour was a fellow of the Madras Uni- 
versity, and a corresponding member of the 
Imperial Iioyal Geological Institute of 
Vienna. In addition to the works enume- 
rated above, he translated into Hindustani 
Dr. J. T. Conquest's * Outlines of Midwifen-,' 
and procured and printed at his own expense 
translations of the same work in Tamil, Te- 
lugu, and Canarese. He also translated into 
Hindustani Gleig's * Astronomy,' and pre- 
pared in 1854 a diglot Hindustani and Eng- 
lish * Statistical Map of the World,' which 
was also rendered and printed in Tamil and 
Telugu. To periodical literature he made 
a large number of contributions on various 
subjects, a list of which is given in the 
' Cyclopiedia of India' (3rd edit. 1885). 

I lis .Ider brother, Sir George Balfour 
( 1 S0<)-181>4), general and politician, was born 
at Montrose in 1809. He was educated at 
the Military Academy at Addiseombe, en- 
tered the Madras artillery in 18:?5,and in the 
following year joined the royal art illerj-, and 
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ultimatel J roee to the rank of generaL He 
seired with the Malacca field force in 1832- 
1833, and, as brigade major, in the campaign 
against IComooI in 1839, being present at 
the battle of Zorapore on 18 Oct. He was 
staff officer of the Madras forces in the war 
against China in 1840-2, and took part in 
the principal actions of the campaign, and 
was electea joint agent for captured public 



Madras University CaL 1891-2; Kelly's London 
Medical Direct 1890; Walford's County Fa- 
milies ; Oaide to City of Madras, 1889 ; priyate 
information.] C. E. H. 



BALFOUR, THOMAS GRAHAM 

51813-1891^, physician, belonged to the 
iamily of Pilriff, and was born in Edinburgh 
on 18 March 1813. He was son of John 

property; he" was also receiver of the ransom Balfour, a merchant of Leith, and his wife 

payable under the treaty of Nankin, and he Helen, daughter of Thomas Buchanan of 

settled and paid the hong debts due by the Ardoch. He was great-grandson of James 

Chinese merchants. From 1843 till 1868 Balfour, professor of moral philosophy at 

he was consul at Shanghai. He received Edinburgh in 1754, and of Kobert Whytt 

his commission as captain in the artillery h- v.]> the celebrated medical writer and 

corps on 26 March 1844, and obtained the professor of physiology at Edinburgh. He 

brevet rank of field officer in the artillery on graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1834, and 

8 Oct. 1847. From 1849 till 1857 he was ^^ 1^36 entered the Army Medical Ser- 

an acting stipendiary member of the military vice and was immediately engaged in the 

board at the Madras Presidency, and during first four volumes of the * Statistics of the 

this time was employed as a commissioner British Army.' From 1840 to 1848 he 

to inquire into the Madras public works served as assistant surgeon in the grenadier 

establishments. He was made C.B. in 1854. guards. In 1857 he was appointed secre- 

He received the brevet rank of lieutenant- ^ary to Sidney Herbert's committee on the 

colonel of the Madras artillery in 1856, in sanitary state of the army, and in 1859 he 

1857 he became colonel, and in 1858 attained became deputy inspector-general in charge 

thtf regimental rank of lieutenant-colonel of o^ ^^^ "®w statistical branch of the army 

artillery. In 1860 he was specially com- medical department, a post which he held 

missioned by the viceroy, Lord Canning, to ^or fourteen years. He was elected F.R.S. 

inquire into the condition of the native and <>» ^ June 1858 and in 1860 a fellow of the 

European troops forming the garrison of Royal CoUege of Physicians of London. In 

Burmah. He was a member of the military 1^7 he was appointed honorary physician 

finance commission in 1859 and 1860, and ^ ^^^ queen, fie was placed on half-pay 

from 1860 till 1862 ho was chief of the as surgeon-general in 18/6, and in his forty 

military finance department formed to ensure years of service had done much to improve 

economyin military expenditure. His labours ^^e sanitary condition of the forces. He 

in this connection met with high commenda- married in 1 856 Georgina, daughter of George 

tion from the Indian government, and after Prentice of Armagh, and had one son,Qraham 

his return to England he was employed in Balfour. He died at Coombe Lodge, Wim- 

1866 on the recruiting commission. The bledon, on 17 Jan. 1891. 

thoroughness of his wort on this commission [Memoir by his cousin, George W. Balfour ; 

led to his nomination in 1867 as assistant to private information ; Journal of Royal Statisti- 

the controUer-in-chief at the war office; he cal Society, 1891.] N. M. 
filled this post from 1868 till 1871, and was 

created K.C.B. in 1870. He was promoted BALL, JOHX (1818-1889), man of sci- 

major-general in 1 865, li<»u tenant -general in ence, politician, and Alpine trnveller, born in 

1874, and general in 1>77. In 1S72 he was Dublin on 20 Aug. 1818, was eldest son of 

elected liberal M.P. for Kincardineshire, and Nicholas Ball [q. v.], judge of the court of 

held the seat until 1S92. In 1875 he sup- common pleas m Ireland, and Jane Sherlock 

plied a preface on the * commercial, politi- of Butlerstown Castle, co. Waterford. In 

cal, and military advantages in all Asia* to his early childhood he showed a precocious 

a collection of articles and letters on * Trade taste for out-of-door observation and works 

and Salt in India Free,' reprinted from the on natural science. When in his seventh 

* Times.' He died in London on 12 March year he was taken to Switzerland, he was 

1894 at 6 Cleveland Gardens, S.W. He deeply affected by the view of the Alps from 

married in 1848 Charlotte Isabella, the third the Jura. He wrote in after life, ' For long 

daughter of Joseph Hume, M.P. years that scene remained impressed on my 

[Times, 13 and 16 March 1894, 11 Dec. 1889; ^^^^^ whether asleep or awake, and perhaps 

Cyclop»dia of India; Maanis Army List; nothing has had so great an influence on my 

Nineteenth Century, Novomher 1887, article entire life.' In the following year, at Ems, 

on Medical Women by Dr. Sophia Jox-Blake ; the child's chief occupation was measuring, 
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or trying to measure, the height of the hilU ; 
aroand with a mountaiQ barometer. 

Brought up as a Roman catholic, Ball at ' 
thirteen wax sent for three years to the Ko- 
man catholic college at Oscott, whence he 
went on to Christ^s College, Cambridge, being 
admitted in Wi^. There, like Darwin, he 
fell under the influence of Professor John 
Stevens Hen-jlow ji. v.], whose botanical 
lectures he attended, and in whose family 
the ' wild Irishman ' was a prime favourite. 
He came out as twenty-seventh wrangler in , 
1839, but was prevented by his religion from 
taking a degree. After leaving the university 
Ball travelled for four years in different . 
parts of Europe, seeing much of men and 
manners, and also of mountains and flowers. | 
A valuable paper on the botany of Sicily 
was one of the restilts of these early travels. 
In 1845 he stayed fnr some time at Zermatt 
in order to study glaciers, making a series of 
obfiervations. The conclusions he was led | 
to, however, coincided so closely with those 
of James David Forbes -'q. v.] that he re- 
frained from publishing them, though he 
afterwards contributed several pa|)er8 to the 
* Philosophical Magazine,' in which he con- 
tested the hypothesis with regard to the 
action of glaciers in the formation of Alpine 
Tallevs and lake basins that had been lately 
put iorwanl. Ball was called to the Irish 
liar in 1845, but never practised. In 1846 
he was appointed assistant poor-law com- 
missioner. This was at the period of the 
Irish potato famine. The work was severe, 
and in the following year he was forced by 
ill-health to resign. In 1848 he stood un- 
successfully for the borough of Sligo. In 
1849 he was again appointed as second com- 
missioner, a post which he held for two 
years, when he resigned it in order to stand 
as a liberal for count v Carlow, for which he 
was elected on 20 July ]Xf)'2. In the House 
of Commons he advocated most of the liberal 
measures that have since become law: the 
disestablishment of the church of Ireland, a 
readjustment of land tenure, the reduction 
of rents, and a new land valuation. 1 le was 
not a frequent or a lengthy speaker, but he 
made so decided a mark in the house that 
in 1855 Ijord Palmerston offered him the 
under-secretarvship for the colonies. 

In this position (which he held for two 
years) Ball was able to advance the interest 
of science on several notable occasions. It 
was mainly due to his energetic representa- 
tions that the Palliser expedition was ])ro- 
perly equip])ed and sent out to ascertain the 
best routes within British terrritory for 
uniting by rail the Atlantic and Pacific 
coastSi Canada and British Columbia. 



Among the results of this enterprise was the 
discovery of four practicable passes, one of 
which is now followed by the Canadian 
Pacific Bailway 'see Palijses, John]. 

Ball was also fnstrumental while in office 
in inducing the home government to give 
its support to Sir W. !looker*s efforts for 
the publication of floras of all our colonies, 
compiled on a definite svstem, which he 
himself drew up, an undertaking e<]ually 
important whether from the commercial or 
from the scientific point of view. 

The combination of scientific zeal and 
sound judgment as to the extent of the sup- 
port which science mi^ht reasonably claim 
from the state that Ball displayed while at 
the colonial office led to his opinion being 
often asked, and sometimes acted on. But 
to the end of his life he deplored the com- 
parative indiiference to science, and the 
Ignorance of its practical bearings on the 
prosperity of nations, shown by the British 
treasury, as well as by British travellers and 
administrators in all quarters of the globe. 

In 1858 Ball contested Limerick. Ilia 
ardent sympathy with Italian liberty (Cavour 
and Qiiintino Sella were among his close 
friends) did him harm on this occasion with 
the Irish priests, and through their action he 
was defeated aifter a keen contest. This 
result he accepted, despite subsequent oppor- 
tunities of a seat offered him, as a definite 
discharge from public life and office. 

To a man witn the tastes he had shown 
from childhood there was little struggle in 
resigninff himself to the career of a natural 
philosopher. At the same moment a definite 
direction was given to his leisure by his 
nomination as the first president of the 
Alpine Club. That association (founded in 
1857) was composed of a small band of 
enthusiastic lovers of the mountains, who, 
having in common one of the chief pleasures 
of their lives, were anxious to provide fixed 
opportunities for meeting, comparing notes, 
and developing projects for new adventures 
or extended researches. Ball was selected 
as the man who most thoroughly unite<l in 
himself and represented the various motives 
which inspired the first members of the club — 
the zest for adventure, the love of the glories 
of the mountains, or the patient pursuit of 
natural science in the many branches that 
are open to the mountaineer. 

He found another link with the Alps in 
his first wife, a daughter of the Nobile Al- 
berto Parolini, a distinguished naturalist, 
through whom he subsequently came into 
property near Bassano. The task he now 
set liimself was the compilation of a guide 
to the whole Alpine chain from the Col di 



Tenda t« the Semmenng. 'The Alpine 
GuiJ« ' (leeS-P) was undoubtedly the most 
tu^rtftiit literary product of a life of very 

comprehensive end clear. A preface dealing 
with the Alpx and Alpine travel generally, 
both from the scientific and practical point 
of view, ivas prefixed to Ihe vork. The 
rftngii WM then divided into three sections — 
the western, central, and eastern Alps — 
<«ch described in a single volume. The 
lesseraubdiviaii>DS into groups, based mainly 
bnt not abtolutely on physical considera- 
tions, were made with great skill and have 
proved lincticiLUy convenient. Throughout 
the work the special ^logical and botanical 
fe«torea*if each district are insisted on, while 
the travelling student finds observations in 
detail thrown in at every fitting opportunity. 
The object of the writ«r is not to conduct 
bis readers along certain beaten tracks, but 
to put them in a position to choose for them- 
aelves such routes as may best suit their 
individual tastes and powers, to give advice 
as to what is best worth notice, and to show 
what is open (o the prudentlv adventurous. 
The mnin purposes of the book are kept 
constantly in sight, and it is written 
throughout in a vigorous style which keeps 
its frwbnos* to the end and makes the de- 
acriptiva passages pleasant reading, while 
they are relieved from time tu time by shrewd 
observations, flashes of quiet humour, or 
tersely told personal adventures. 

Ball was himself ratherascientiGc traveller 
than a great climber, and bis taste for soH- 
t«ry rambles was perhaps too strong to make 
tbe numbers needed for safety in tbe region 
■bove the snow level altogether congenial to 
hint. But the extent of his Alpine travels, 
mostly on foot, is indicated by his own state- 
ment. Before 1663 he 'had crossed the 
main chain forty-eight times by tbi 
different passes, besides traversing ne 
bundred of the lateral posses. K,^ .,.»v 
Alpinufeat wasihe passage of the Monte Rosa 
csliain by the ScUwan Tbor in 1645, and 
Among the summits of which he made the 
first or early ascents were the Pelmo, the 
Tergloo, au.f the Cima Tosa. 

In 1871 Ball accompanied SirJ, D. Hooker 
luidMr.Ci. Maw in au expedition loMorocco. 
'ITki nbject of the journey was to invesiigate 
tbo dora of the Qroat Atlas and determine 
ita Illations to those of (he mountains of 
Europe. In 1>*S2 Ball made a five months' 
vovngv to South America. 

Stall's contributions to science were 
mainlygei^niiihieal, phvsicol.and botanical. 
In the fir»i the most important are "The 
Alpina Ouide' (3 parta, London, imH-U, 
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t<vo; translated into Italian 1B88; Ihe lirst 
volume has been re-edited as a permanent 
memorial to him by the liev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge for the Alpine Club, 1898), bia 
' Journal of a Tonr in Morocco,' 187S, and 
his 'NoteaoCo Naturalist in South America,* 
1887, of which Sir J. D. Hooker writes: I 
' High authorities have pronounced them Utfl 
be desen'tng of a comer of the same ah^fl 
with the works of Humboldt, Darwin, Bataa,.^ 
and Wallace.' Of Ball's papers on physical 
subjects the most important were concerned 
with meteorology or hypsometry. Hi 
tributions to botany were both critical and 
theoretical. Among the first his 'Spici~ , 
legium Floree Maroccaa^e' {Litmean SocJ 
Journal, • Botany,' 1878, ivi. 297-742) wittl 
always remain a classic both for its meritvl 
and as the earliest work on the flora of that f 
region. His ' Distribution of Plants on the 
South Side of the Alps,' which he left un- 
finished, was published aft«r bis death in 
the ' TraosBctions of the Linnean Society ' in 
1896, Sir J. D. Hooker thus describes fiall's 
theoretical essays in botany: in that '" On 
the Origin of the Flora of the European 
Alps" {Gfogr. Soc. Proc. 1879, pp. f)61-88), 
he argued for the high antiquity of the 
Alpine flora, and for the earliest types of 
flowering plants having been confined to 
high mountains (thus accounting for their 
abeence in a fossil state), due to the propor- 
tion of carbonic acid gas in the lower regions 
of the earth being too great to support a 
phenogamic vegetation. He further held 
that existing modes of transport ore in- 
sufficient to account for the present distri- 
bution of plants. His other theorv relates to 
the South American flora, and is given la 
his "Naturalist's Journal." In tbiaheaa- 
Bumes that the majorilv of the peculiar 
types of the whole South American Son, ' 
except possibly n few that originated in tha 
Andean chain, bad their primitive homes on 
that hypothetical ancient mountain rango 
which ne bad placed in Braiil, and to great 
heights on wliich tliey would, under bia 
theory, be restricted through the operation 
of the same cause that restricted the Euro- , 
pean early types to the highest Alps.' 

Ball sulfe'red from ill-faealth during tha .1 
last yeara of his life. He died at his house, r 
10 Southwell Gardens, South Kensington, 
on 21 Oct. 1889. 

Bull married twice, in 185Q and 1869. 
His first wife, by whom he had two sonSi f 
who survive him, has been already named ;- 
his second was Julia, daughter of 1''.0' Bel mfl, I 
esq., of Jamestown, co. Leitrim. 11 
elected a fellow of the Itoyal Society oa] 
4 Jtine 1868, and an honorary fellow (^ btftj 
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college at Cambridge on 3 Oct. 1888. He 
was also a fellow of the Linnean, Geo- 
graphical, and Antiquarian Societies of Lon- 
aon, and of the l^oval Irish Academv. 

Besides the works mentioned above Ball 
published papers in the Cambridge ' Mathe- 
matical Journal ' on physical science, in the 

* Philosophical Magazine/ and in the * Re- 
ports* of tho British Association, on the 
geological action of glaciers and on other 
subjects, on botanical subjects in the 

* Botanical Magazine,' * Journal of Botany,' 
the * Proce<idings of the Linnean Society,' 
' The Linnsea,' and the ' Bulletin de la 
Soci6t6 Botanique de France.' On Alpine 
subjects he contributed to the first series of 

* Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ' (which he 
edited), 18oO,8vo,aud to the * Alpine Journal.' 
lie wrote the article * Alps * in the * Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica* (IHh edit.), and an article 
in the * Edinburgh Ueview,* 1801, on glacier 
theories. lie contributed occasionally to 
the * Saturday Ueview * and * Nature.' He 
was also the author of a tract (1847), * What 
is to be done for Ireland ? ' (L>nd edit. 1849), 
and an article in * Macmillan's Magazine/ 
1878, on Daniel O'Connell. 

[Biographical notices in Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, 1880-90, vol. xlviii. p. v ; Pro- 
cewlings of the Koyal Geoprrtphical Society, 
1890, xii. DO ; Journal of Bot«ny, December 
1889; Alpine Journiil, vol. xv. No. 107. Fe- 
bruary 1800, with portrait ; Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society, 1888-90, p. 90 ; Royal Society's 
Cat. of Scientific Papers ; \W\t. Mus. Cat.] 

D. W. F. 

BALL, JOHN THOMAS (1H15-1898), 
lord cliancollor of Ireland, was the eldest 
son of Major Benjamin Marcus Ball, of the 
40th repiinont of foot, an officer who served 
with distinction in the peninsular cam- 
paign ; his mother v/as Elizabeth, daughter 
of ( 'uthbiTtFeltus of Hoi ly brook, co. Carlow. 
Ball probably owed some of his most cha- 
racteristic ([ualities to his paternal grand- 
mother, Penelope Paumier, a member of an 
old Huguenot family settled in Ireland. He 
was bom in Dublin on 24 July 1815 and 
was educated at Dr. Smith's school in Rut- 
land Smiare, Dublin, and at Dublin Univer- 
sity. Entering Trinity College in 1^31 at 
an unusually early age, he obtained a classical 
scholarship in 1K*<8, and in 18,'J/> graduated 
as senior moderator and gold medallist in 
ethics and logic. Ho was an active member 
during his college days of the College His- 
torical Society, holding in 1887 the office of 
t>resident. Tn 1814 he took the degree of 
^L.D. During the latter part of his college 
career, and in his earlier days at the bar, 
Ball wasa frequent contributor to the ' Dublin 



UniTersity Magazine,' and was intimately as- 
sociated with Isaac Butt [q. t.], Samuel and 
Mortimer CSullivan [q. y.j, Joseph Sheridan 
Le Fann [q. y,\ and others. Ball's contri- 
butions were for the most part concerned 
with historical and biographical subjects, 
but he also wrote some graceful verses. All 
his writings evince sound classical scholar- 
ship and severe and fastidious taste. In 
1840 he was called to the Irish bar, where 
he quickly rose to an eminent position, and 
in 1854 he was called to the inner bar. As 
a queen's counsel his practice lay mainly in 
the ecclesiastical courts, and later in the 
probate and matrimonial division, where 
ids knowledge of civil law and argumenta- 
tive subtlety rapidly raised him to the lead- 
ing position. In 1862 the primate, Marcus 
Beresford [q. v. SuppL], appointed him vicar- 
general of the province of Armagh. This 
appointment marked the commencement of 
his active interest in the affairs of the Irish 
church, of which he was a devoted member. 
In 1863 Ball was elected a bencher of the 
King's Inns, and in I860 was made queen's 
advocate in Ireland. In the same year he 
first appeared in the arena of politics, coming 
forward at the general election of 1865 as a 
candidate for the university of Dublin in 
the character of an independent churchman. 
The agitation against the Irish establish- 
ment had already commenced ; and Ball, fore- 
seeing the fierceness of the storm, counselled 
legislation for ecclesiastical reform. His 
policy involved the admission of deficiencies 
which the majority of churchmen were not 
prepared to own, and Ball was defeated at 
the polls. In 1867 Ball was nominated as 
a member of the royal commission appointed 
by Disraeli to inquire into the state of the 
church of Ireland, and in the following year 
became a member of the conservative ad- 
ministration as solicitor-general for Ireland. 
Later in the same year he was advanced to 
be attorney-general for Ireland. 

In the meantime Gladstone's declarations 
had raised the issue of disestablishment in a 
direct form, and in face of the impending 
peril the conservative electors of Dublin 
University recognised the importance of 
making Ball's abilities and knowledge of 
ecclesiastical affiiirs available for the deience 
of the threatened institution. Accordingly 
he was at the general election of 1868 re- 
turned to parliament as member for the uni- 
versity. * Upon him from that moment 
devolved the task of inspiring, instructing, 
and inspiriting all the opposition that was 
possible in a hopeless minority of 120 to the 
mighty purpose which had rallied and united 
the liberal party ' ( Times) . pn the introduc- 



lion of the Irish Church An Ball nt once 
took A leading part in the opposition to ths 
measure. Hia speech on the Bacond reodiiio' 
was a remnrkahle oratorical triumph, nnd 
plactj Ball in the front rank of parliamentary 
ipii&kerB. Disraeli, on k(>aring it, expressed 
lO hiacolleagueBhisTegret that his party had 
}ot much earlier received theassietance of eo 
powerful a champion, Ball's eflbrl« were 
■ustained throughout the long atruEgle over 
the dctailE of the bill. Early in 18/0, n-hen 
the MarquiB of Salisburr was iDfitnlled chan- 
cellor of tie untversitj of Oiford, his services 
I acknowledged hrthegift of the honorary 
degTe« of D.C.L. of that univttraitj;, 

Subsequently Ball helped lo frame the 
future constitution of the disestabliehe^i 
ehnrch of Ireland, not only devising and 
dtvftin^ that constitution, but actingr as 
MBenor to the primate in the often stormy 
MDtentions of the earlier inei>tiugB of the 
gVDenl synod. 

From 1860 to 1874 Ball remnined a 
Timorous member of the consorrative oppo- 
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debatva on Gladstone's Irish land hill 
of 11^70 and the Irish university bill of 
1H73. nis opposition to the first-named 
SiNuure was contintd to «<II'ective criticiMn 
of it« details ; but his ohjectioue to Gtad- 
Btona's university scheme went to the root 
of ita principles. But Ball's part in iiarlin- 

-g not confined to merely Irish 

quuliona; ona of his finest speeches dealt 
vitb the Ballot Act. 

In 1874. on the formation of Disraeli's 
maaai administration, Bait's position and 
as clearly designated him for the highest 
in the law in Ireland ; but the prime 
minietur desired tu retain bis services In the 
iXouw of Commons in connection with the 

ih judicature hill, and he was reappointed 
Utoraey-Keneral, 'The care of the Irish »eals 
WM meanwhile placed in commission til] he 
lahauld be bee to undertaketheirchart;e. In 
JS76 be left hia place in parliament to 

BOmu lord chancellor of Ireland. His ; 

iim> of office in that capacity lasted till the 
ntifpstion of the Diersell gDvemment in 
April 1880. Id that period heeamedabigh 
MpuUtion as a jud^ i his Judgments, eepe- 
cially in appeals from the probate division, 
being marked by legal learning, argumenta- 
itire power, and Utoniry form, (Jn his re- 
Airomttnt from the chancellorship Bait with- 
'n a great eittrnt from acrive public 

I. lint h» at'cepted in I860 the nomina- 

n by EarlCairiiBlo the office of vice-chan- 
BcUor of tha univHTsity of Dublin. In 1881 
a pnaidBil over thn ««cti<m of juriaprudenne 
( tbe mtwling of tho social science con- 



gress at Dublin, and delivered an enlightened 1 
address on jurisprudence and the amendment | 
of the law. 

On the return of his jinrtv to oflice under 1 
Lord Salisbury in 1886, D'all's health did \ 
not allow him to resume the Irish chan- 
cellorship, and he devoted such strength as 
remained to him to literary work. In 1886 
, he puhliihed ' The Keformed Cliurch of 
Ireland,' a work in which he traced with 
< impartiality and detachment the history of 
I the church from the Keformalion to bis own 
' time. The book won the praises of Oanon 
! Liddon [q, v.] for its ' very equitable hi 
' ling of matters in which tvligious passion is . 
apt to run not,' A second and enlarged J 
I edition appeared in 1690, In 1868 Ball f 
issued * ITistorical Review of the Leglslativa I 
Systems operative in Ireland from the In- 
vasion of Uenry tho Second to the Union,' 
Here he sought ' to trace the succession of 
these systems to each other, the forma they 
respectively osaumoil, and their distinctive 
peculiarities, and at the same time to con- 
sider the controversies connected with the- 1 
claim made by the English parliament to T 
le^slate for Ireland' (Autbor'spreface). Tho 
fair and balanced temper in which the nulbor 
dealt with contentious topics was recognised 
by men of every shade of opinion, Glad- 
stone acknowledged Ball's calm andjudicial 
method of handling his subject, and the 
great ability with which his uniform up- 
rightness and intention were associated. Mr, 
Goldwin Smith wrote that the hook ' would 
stand out like a block of granite amidst the 
tides of political and rhetorical controversy.' 
And Mr, Lecky eipressetl ' hia admiration 
for its clearness and its perfeoth' judicial im- 
iiartiaiity.' A second edition was published 
In 1889, 

From 1890 Ball's failing strength and ad- 
vancing years kept him more and more a 
S'isoner in bis bouse at Dundnim.co. Dublin, 
ut he retained down to 1895 his office of 
vice-chancellor of the university. Subse- | 
c[uently increasing debility compelled him | 
STodually to divest himself of numerous 
honorary offices. AmoiiB thesp may he men- 
tioned those of chancellor of the an'h-dio- 
cesee of Armagh and Dublin, assessor to the 
general synod of the church of Ireland, 
senator of the Royal University, and chair- 
man of the board of intermediate education. 
He died at Dundrum on St, Patrick's day, 
17 Marcli 1898. He was buried at Mount 
Jerome cemetery, Dublin. He bad married 
in October 185S Catherine, duugbler of Rev. 
Charles Richard Elrington [cj. v.], regius ' I 

Erofessor of divinity in tho university at 
>ubltn ; aho died on 7 Sept. 1887. A por-'j 
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trait of Ball by Mr. Walter Osborne is in 
the hall of the King*s Inns at Dublin. 

Apart from his judicial eminence, Ball 
merits remembrance as one of the few Irish- 
men who have been strong enough to impress 
their convictions upon English statesmen. 
As an orator he achieved with great rapidity 
an extraordinary reputation. In his writings 
he was studiously sparing of ornament, and 
both of the treatises mentioned above suffer 
in point of form from excessive condensa- 
tion. But their judicial tone will always 
render them valuable. 

[Ball Wright's Records of Anglo-Irish Families 
of Ball; Dublin Univ. Mag., April 187.5; 
obituary notices in the Times, 18 March 1898, 
and in Dublin Dai y Express of same date ; 
private information.] C. L. F. 

BALLANCE, JOHN ( 1 839-1893), prime 
minister of New Zealand, bom in 1839, was 
the eldest son of Samuel Ballance, farmer, of 
Glenavy, Antrim, Ireland. When fourteen 
he was apprenticed to an ironmonger in 
Belfast, and at eighteen was emploved in 
the same business in Birmingham, \\liile 
still young he emigrated to New Zealand 
and settled as a small shopkeeper at Wan- 
ffanui, but soon abandoning shopkeeping for 

iournalism founded the * A\ anganui Ilerald.* 
n the Maori war of 1807 ho helped to orga- 
nise a company of troopers and received a 
commission, of which he was, however, de- 
prived by the minister of defence on account 
of certain critical articles on the operations 
of the war printed in his newspaper. His 
conduct in tlie field had been good, and the 
war medal was afterwards awarded him. In 
1876 he entered the House of Representa- 
tives and took an active part in abolishing 
that part of the New Zealand constitution 
under which the colony was for twenty-three 
years divided into provinces. Ballance then 
joined the liberal party formed in 1877 under 
Sir George Grey [q. v. Suppl.], quickly made 
his mark as a fluent and thoughtful debater, 
and in March 1878 became treasurer in 
Grey's ministry. On his motion a tax on 
the unimproved value of land was imposed 
in the same year ; but in 1879, after a pain- 
ful altercation with his chief, Ballance left 
the government and refused to rejoin it. The 
Grey ministry fell, and a property tax re- 
placed the land tax. 

In 1884 Ballance again became a minister, 
under his former colleague. Sir Robert Stout ; 
this time his portfolios were lands and native 
affairs. Kindly and pacific in dealing with 
the Maori, he aimed at substituting concilia- 
tion for armed force, and in this — nicknamed 
the * one policeman policy ' — he was entirely 



successfuL As minister of lands he endear 
voured to plant bodies of unemployed work- 
men on the soil as peasant farmers holding 
allotments under perpetual lease from the 
crown in state-aided village settlements. 
Though some of these failed, more prospered. 
Ejected from oflice in 1887, Ballance was 
elected leader of the liberal opposition in 
1889 and formed a ministry in January 1891, 
on the defeat of Sir Harry Atkinson [q. v. 
Suppl.] Though in failing health he did 
not nesitate to stake his ministry's existence 
on a series of progressive measures of a re- 
markably bold and experimental kind. Those 
with which he was most closely and perso- 
nally concerned were : (1) the abolition of 
the property tax, and the substitution there- 
for of a graduated land tax and income tax; 
(2) the change of life tenure of seats in the 
legislative council — the upper house of the 
colony's parliament — to a tenure of seven 
years; (3) the extension of the suffrage to 
all adult women; (4) the restriction of pro- 
perty voters to one electoral roll. In addi- 
tion Ballance obtained from the colonial 
office the admission that the viceroy should 
act on the advice of his ministers in respect 
of nominations to the upper house ; also that 
he should take the same advice when exer- 
cising the prerogative of mercy. Another 
beneficial measure of Ballance's placed large 
Maori reserves in the North Island under 
the public trustee, opening them to settle- 
ment, but preserving fair rents for the native 
owners. As premier he showed unexpected 
constructive ability and managing skill, the 
progressive policy of his ministry took the 
country by storm, and chiefly to this it is 
due that his party still governs the colony. 
Ballance himself did not live to see the 
effect of this success. At the height of his 
popularity he died after a severe surgical 
operation on 27 April 1893. He was a man 
of quiet manner, amiable temper, simple and 
unassuming in his way of life, yet solid, 
widely read and well informed, and, though 
sensitive to criticism and public opinion, very 
far from being the rash, emptv, weak dema- 
gogue he was sometimes called. He was 
twice married, but left no children. 

[Qisborne's Rulers and Statesmen of New Zea- 
land, 2nd edit., 1897; Reeves's Long White 
Cloud, 1898 ; Character Sketch, The Hon. John 
Ballance, by Sir Robert Stout, in Review of Re- 
views (Australian edition), Melbourne. 1893. 
See also New Zealand newspapers, 28 April to 
10 May 1893.1 W. P. R. 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM (1812- 
1887), serjeant-at-law, bom in Howland 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, on 8 Jan. 
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,818, -WW the eldest boh of \Villiam Ballnn- 
ioe. who was catlud to the bar from the 
Inner Temple on 5 Feb. 1813, was mogis- 
of the Thames police, had control of 
iver police force from 1821 to 1848, 
ftnd died, ageA 73, at 89 Cadogan Place, 
Chebea, on U Dec. 1«52. The younger 
William wag educated at St. Paul's School, 
Bnd at Ashburaham House. Blackheath. 
He iraa admitted to the Inner Temple on 
SS Msj I82t), and was called to the liar ou 
« June 1834, and occupied rooms in Inner 
Temple Lane. He joined the Middle- 

Bessions, where his father occaBioually 

iJed, and where he made the valuablu 
•cMjuaintance of I'Sir) John Huddleston. 
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the home 

tag Uertfordahire, Esaex, SusEei, Kent, and 
Burrej. In this choice, he tells us, he was 
largely influenced by economical considera- 
tions, for in those days barristers travelled 
two and two in post chai*es, public con- 
vejances being forbidden. As a voung 
man Ballautine was an assiduous haunter of 
■the old literary taverns in Covent Garden, 
&nd he has recorded a number of brief re- 
niniicenccH of the brothers Smith, Barham, 
Theodore Hook, Waklev, Frank Stone, 
BarrisoD Ainsworth, Talfourd, and other 
authors, coming down to Dickens and 
Thackeray and Anthon.V Trollope. The 
first cue of importance in which Ilallantine 
was engaf^d was a suit in the House of 
Lords in |H48 lo annul the marriage of an 
beirevs, Esther Field, on the ground of 
coercion and fraud. Sir Fitiroy Kelly, Sir 
John Bayley, and other distinguished coun- 
■ttfl were in favour of the bill. Ballantine 
alone opposed it, but his cross-examination 
was Ro ablu and searching that the Earl of 
Devon, who was the chairman of the court, 
declined lt> move the further progress of the 
bill. A murder trial at Chelmsford Aasizee 
In 1847 was the first of many in which his 
«lient'8 life was involved, and the trial |[ave 
Ballantine his' firstleason in the art of aiient 



On 8 Nov. 18A6 Ballantine received the 
eoif of a se^eant-at-law, but he bad to wait 
■ mil lft63 to obtain from Lord Weatbury 
i« patent of precedence, which was re- 
quired to place Serjeants on the same level 
ma ({iincD'a counsel. In 1863 he was engaged 
in the Wootley arson case, and in the 
ibllowing ^aar he received through the 
Jlarquis d'Axeglio the thanks of the Sar- 
dinian sovemment for his exertions on be- 
half 01 Pnllininni, a Sardinian subject. 
iff 1SS7, the last fear in which the 
a of Cammona enjoyad a jurisdiction 
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(John llumffreys) Pairy Lg- , 
however, specially appointed by the House 



in the case uf tontested electio. 
tised before parliamentary ( 
work of this kind. In 1866 he lost an 1 
which he defended the 'Daily I 
' on a charge of libel, against 1 
al and opponent, Serjeant I 
ijs) " ■ '■ 

of Commons in 1861j'tc 
of Cork for eulogising the attempt of O'lfai 
rell to assassinate the Duke of Edinburgh 
(the action was subsequently dropped), and 
he was no less distinguished by the tact 
which he displayed in the notorious 'JUor- ■ 
daunt case ' of 1875. 

The three forensic performances with 1 
which Ballantine'e name is moat intimately I 
associated are his prosecution in the trial of 1 
Frani Miiller for the murder of Mr. Brigga 1 
in the autumn of IS&l, in which he secured I 
a conviction despite the brilliant defence of I 
Seijcant Parry ; his defence of the Tich- 
bome claimant during the earlier portion of 
that famous trial in 1871 ; and hia defence 
of Mulhar Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda, ar- 
raigned for the crime of attempting to 
poison the British resident in the spring of 
1875. The result in this case, which was 
tried at Baroda in February 1875, waa an 
acquittal, but the British and native com- 
missioners were divided ae to the guilt of the I 
Gaekwar,wbowaBdeposedon thegroundsof | 
incapacity and misconduct. Ballantine had ' 
extricated himself with skill from hia posi- 
tion in the Tichbome case before matters 
became utterly desperate for his client, and 
in the trial of IbeGaekwar hia cross-eiamina- 
tiun of Colonel (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Phayre [q.v. Suppl.] was considered a n 
place. His honorarium of 10,000/. i 
case is probably among the largest ever paid 
to counsel. 

Ballantine was made an honorary bencher 
of the Inner Temple on 23 Nov. 1878, snd 
retired from active work as an advocate 
some three years later. From the Temple { 
in March 1882 he signed the preface to li' 
'Some Experiences of a Barrister's Life,' a 
uncritical farrago of newspaper and club \ 
poesip, ranging over the period 1830-1880, 
interspersed with a few legal anecdotes, and 
strung together with little attempt at ar- 
rangement. The compound proved enters 
taining, and went through edition after edi- 
tion. In November 1882 Ballantine set sail 
for America in the hope that was not to bo 
realised of adding to his income by the d»- 
liverv of a series of readings. After his re- j 
turn! in 1684, he issued 'The Uld Wnrld 
and the New, by Mr. Seijeant Ballantine, 
' of his Expenences,' 
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-ar.r.: '.'r^^nrr-zT^-^i .7 t rrrt'-rT .r*ft^.'.y 1 l»r ■.oriT.-e*: i Tt:-f* — :=.- printing and pub- 

T.',\ %y ^ iTrAtrT : irr.-v- .* ri-in 11- ^rr-.- L* li*ii=^ £rzi :f Ti.:=-L* C:a<t^le of Cidin- 

W'-rT^lrj ^tat. Jitlliji-.l-r'. t':.:- "l: :i* r-^r^ I- XrTriiCrr ivi5 :he Edinburgh 

t:'.'.*^ '{ l-- l.:r Ttt- '.-r :f 'Ir: Tlri: sir- --i'.jl-=r. WLULnz. Xclsta. suggested to 
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EIi2i. ii .^iVT ' f ITri-rr GtIts -. : L: - i . - . :i.4 * rrvj.: 1 :*- - Im i " Til* ^a* npidlr com- 

b-i' Irrft r.V i.ri:::r. T^trc-L iT. i f-C-^-.-Jit-IIv ISsi^d m 1556 afi 



IMIIaz^'It.*: TK-^i :" r ZLir-j jrir* i -^-'1- 'S-r-s^ikr* ir.i SuL^Ans: or, the Young 

kn'.Trn S^Tir^ ir. Eir*r pvl.rin 1:. i r^rnrlillj F-^ Traier*.' tl-e ::r?: p*irt of th-? title being 

2 n t L^» rl cfcl » LC j ', ; r:: 1 1 !-• : ? *. ...• I r ■ 7* H ;* ir: pp*^ i :- ? j> Car^ : --^n: -e-L: izn*. * From that 

iTAXiTLhr.h 'iLz*',-K\er^r 'i L':nL>.n r.iV-rvr r^iir iiv ::. "il*." -^^TTtr Ballantvne in 1S93, *I 

him a tow-rr rf »*.rrr.r**. r.r T-r :-:-::?•. :-ive !:T-i I7 mkiru: *::rT l^wia for voung 

in criminU trlaU. Ifr TTi^ a hriik fc::i f Ikf." I- Lis fn? ci h-x-k. -Ungava: a 

t«:K;nj !?p^ker. t-:t j-siTi •.:- uL.i^:- p:-*:- Tilr :f Eik;::.:. Lir.d * 1 1n57i, hie again 

li'/n ruth-rr to hi* iski'.l t? a cr>'— r\iiL:n-rr dr^w upjn :Lr rrrit r. rnh-west. In his 

an'i to the fa^t tJia*. h- -r i* a r-; jr.:*-ri thiri. The' C ril l>liiid' 1 1nj7», in describ- 

a'l'rjft in th-; tr .:' j-r.r:ri*:r.^' th-r irr wha: hv Lii n:: «^n, he made a some- 

n-'/tives and d-r-izTi? '•! erinlr^l-. H- wha: hiimiro :• llur.drr in regard to the 

w&- ;:eriercillv cr-dlV:-! wi*.h hrinz 'hr c>?oinvit, "whi-.h Lr^ itrsorlbf^l as gp^wing m 

' ri;.'T»al of Chaff^nbrar- in Tro'/.'^j^"^ nov-l the fors: fimiliar :■:• the English market, 

of •Orl'rv Farm' TL»: va'.u- o:" LI- car».-rrr Th»fncef:nh ht- determined "to obtain infor- 

a"! a patt'.-m for th«r prof»r»-!'.n was not un- mation frrni :hr fountain-head/ Thus, in 

f\n*::Uoji*-A. According' to th*.- • Law Times ' writing * The Life Boat *i 1S64 >,he went down 

* h*r di*?*] verj' poor iL-^le-d.' and * left to liamszate and made the acquaintance of 

V-hind him ftcarcc-lv any l-«*on, eT*;n in Jarman, thr- cox? w;iin i»t the lifeboat there; 

hi-? own pvjr biography, which th«? rising in preparinj "The Lighthouse' (1805) he 

g*;n«;rationof law v'^rs could protitablv l».-am.* obtained p»*rm:55ion from the Northern 

A ^tyA WrKWhurytvpo jKjrtrait was pre- Liirhts Commisyion to vL*it the Bell Rock, 

fix«fd to'Th'iOldAVorldandlhH NVw,' 1^^4. and studied Stevenson's account of the 

(SoriH, KjLp^yu:n-.,H of a liarri^t. r's Life, building : to obtain local colour for* Fighting 

1%S2; >V/HUr« .M.n at li.e Kar, JS80. p. 21; the Hames (1n5:> he served with the Lon- 

li'MSi-H Mryl.ni Kn^rlish r.io;:riphv, 1802, p. don sal vajre coqi-; as an amateur fireman; and 

147; M«:rj of tli*. Tiru*.-, 12fh v.\. 18S7 : Gt^nt. * Deep Down * J 1>*6^) took him among the 

Ma;r. 18'i3, i. iOl ; Illu-trat.d New-.. 1840. i. Comi.>h miners. IK* visited Nor way, Canada, 

;il7,ari'l 22 Jan. 1887 fportra t) ; Time, 10 Jan. Algiers, and the Care Colony for materials 

18H7; I^iwTiniirs, lo Jan. 1887.] T. S. respectively for * Erling the Bold,* *The 

Norsemen of the AWst/ * The Pirate City,' 

BALLANTYNE, 1U)IM:UT MICFIAKL and * The Settler and the Savage.' lie got 

(\>^'jr, \HU\), wnii-.T of hoys' hooks, boni nt ' Captain Shaw to read the proofs of *Fight- 

Kdiiihur^'h on 'Ji April Ihl'o, wa.s the son of ing the Flames/ and Sir Arthur Blackwood 

Alexander Ballantyne, a \oiin^'er brother of 1 those of ' Post Iluste.* 

.lameH BaHantyne ^q. vJ, the printer of' In such stories as the above, to which mav 

ScoM'h works. He iiwjd himself to t.dl how ' be added * The AVorld of IceMTB59), 'The 



his fatlu-r was employed to cojjy for the 1 Dog Crusoe' (18(i0), * The Gorilla Hunters' 

IireHH the early novels of the Waverley .**eries, ( 1m62), * The I 
H'caiiHe hiH handwriting was least known to 



the compoHitors. 1 1 in eldest brother was 
James Jlohert Ballantyne [q. v.], the distin- 
guislifid orientalist. 

When a iKiy of sixteen Robert Michael 
was a])preniiced by his father as a clerk in 
thn servire of the Hudson's Bay Fur Com- 
]mny, at n salary comnn'ncing at 20/. lie 
went out to Un])ert Land in 1H41, and spent 
six years for the most part in trading with 
the Indians. lie kept a rough <liary of his 
doings, and on his ri!turn to Scotland in 
IH'lH this was ]mhlished by Blackwood as 
' Iiu<lson'8 Bay; or, Life in the Wilds of 
North America.* For the next seven years 



roil Horse' (1871), and 
* Black Ivory' (1873), Ballantyne continued 
the successes of Mayne Keid. But his 
success is the more remarkable inasmuch as, 
though his books are nearly always instruc- 
tive, and his youthful heroes embody all the 
virtues inculcated by Dr. Smiles, his tales 
remained genuinely popular among boys 
(desj>ite the rivalry of Jules Verne, Ilenty, 
and Kingston) for a period of nearly forty 
years, during which Ballantyne produced a 
series of over eighty volumes, xle was a 
thoroughly religious man, an active sup- 
porter of the volunteer movement in its 
early days, and no mean draughtsman, ex- 
hibiting water-colours for many years at the 
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"BajtX Boottuli Ac«uiemy, Edinburgh. From 
Bbout 1S80 he resided at Ilurow, where be 
had many friends, but in October 1893 he 
went to Rome for bia health, and he died 
there on 8 Feb. 1894. He was buried iu the 
£ngluh protestant cemetery at Home. 

A portrait was prefixed to his rambling 
Tolume entitled ' Personal Uemiuiscences of 
Book- making,' published in 1893; another 
appeared in the ' Illuatrated LoDdon News,' 
1< Feb. 1894. 

[Ballantjne'ii r«nona] lieminiBCencca ; Am- 
llalo;, 17 Feb. 1894 ; Gnanlian, 14 Feb. 18tl4 : 
Timw, 9 awl 10 Fnb, ISV-t i Klanditrd, 10 Felj. 
189*; Boase's Modern EngUnh BbgrnpLj. i. 
IIT ; BriL Mas. Cat.] T. S. 

BAUKS, ISABELLA, known as Mrs. 
1.ISNJECB BaxK8 (1821-1897), novelist, 
daughter of James Vartey, a uhemist in 
3ttarriott'B Court, Brown Street, Mani^hester, 
who died in lSi'2, and of bis wife Amelia 
Daniels, wa« born in Oldham Street, Man- 
■ tter, on 26 March 162J. In early life 
was in chorgrr of a. school at Cheetham, 
r Mondiester. Her finit literary eSbrt, 
s poem entitled 'A Dying Girl to her 
Mother,' appeared in the ' Manchester Ouar- 
diBo' on la April 1837. On iT Dec. 1846 
■be married at the Collegiate Church, Man- 
elieatar, George Linnreus Banks [q, v.], a 
poet andjoumalist of Birmingham. She as- 
■ist«d him in his work, and contributed to 
the periodicals edited by him. Her first 
BOTel, ' God's I'roTidencii House,' was pub- 
lUhed in 1866. Her best-known work, -The 
SlaDchesIer Mod,' inthree volumes, appeared 
.a 1876. It gives an interesting and life- 
like picture of Manchester in the brat quarter 
dT the Centura- and of the riata of 1819. By 
in a fourth edition, and a one- 
Tolume «lition waa jiublished later. Other 
novels dealt also with life in Manchester 
Mtid ite noiebbourbood, and Mrs. Banks was 
n called the * Lancashire novelist.' She 
reoeivcd a pension Trom the civil list in 
1698, and £ed at Dnlston on b May 1897. 
Her buabaad predeceased her on 3 May 
IWt. A portrait of Mrs. Banks is given in 
* Uancbeeiur Fac^s and I'lacea' (iv. 41). 

_ « occasionally lectured, and despite de- 
lieala hoalih worked Imrd throughout her 
lifo. Mm. Ranks had a real love of good 
litonturo, and took great interest in the 
dutkaapttUD tercentenary celebration 1 1 864), 
■Ta Ibo oommitti^eafwUiizh her husband was 
Ui active and onihusiastic worker. She 
tonelf baptised, with water from the Avon, 
llle nemorial oak preaented by ibe queen 

d planted br Samuel Plielps, the actor, on 

' B tlill. Her skill as B designer was 



Other works bv Mrs. Banks are: 1. 'Ivy | 
t^oaves: a Collection of Poems,' 1844. 
2. ' Baiaies in the Grass ; Songs and Poems ' 
(with her husband), 1865. 3. ' Stung to 
the Quick,' 1867, 3 vols. ; 1893. . 4. ' Glorv : 
o Wiltshire Ston-,' 1877, 3 vola. ; ISlfe. J 
5. ' Ripples and Breakers ' (a collection iXm 
her later poems), 1878, 1893. 6. < CalebT 
Booth's Clerk,' 1878, 3 voU. 7, ' Wooert J 
and Winners: Under the Scars,' 
vols. 8. * More than Coronets,' 1881, 1883,'1 

9. ' Through the Xight : Short Stories,' 1883. 1 

10, 'The Watchmaker's Daughter: Short/ 
Stories,' 1882. 11. 'Forbidden to Marry,'' 
1883, 3 vols.; under the title 'Forbiddenl 
to Wed,' 1886. 12. 'Sibylla, and oth«c| 
Stories," 1884, 3 vols. 13. 'In his 
Hand,' 1885, 3 vola. ; 1887. 14. ' Qooffrey I 
Ollivant's Folly," 1 886. 15, ' A Rough Road,' I 
1892. 16. 'Bond-slaves,' 1893. 17. "Tha | 
Slowly Grinding Mills,' 1693, 3 vols. , 
18. 'ThBBridgeofBeButy,'l894, Auniform I 
edition of the novels was commenced in I 
1881, but only three volumes were pub- I 

[MaocheBter Fucca and Places. W. 40 (De- 
cember 1S9^) ; Biiignph, 1879, i. 200-7 : Man- 
cheater Guardian, 6 May 18fl7 ; Aliiboot's Diet. 
Suppl.i. 87-8; Times, fi May 1897; Man of the 
Time. Hthed.p. 50.] E. L. 

BARDOLF or BARDOLPH, THOMAS, 
fifth Baros B*kdolp (1368-1408), bom at 
Birling, near Cuckmere Haven, Susse.t, on 
■22 Dec. 1368, was son and heir of William, 
fourth baron Bnrdoif, by his wife Agues, 
daughter of Michael, second baron Poynings 
[q. v.] Her sister Mary married Sir Arnold 
Savage [q. v.], the well-known speaker of 
the House of Commons. The family had 
long been settled at Wormegay in Norfolk, 
though the first baron Bardolf by writ was 
son of William Bardolf [q. v,], one of the 
baronial leaders under Simon de Montfort, 
and died in September ISIU. William, the 
fourth baron, was Hugh's great-grandson, 
was bom about 1349, served in the wars in 
France and Ireland, and died before 20 Jan. 
1386-6. His will, dated 12 Sept. 1384, ia . 

trinted in the 'Testamenta Vetusta,' i. 116. 
lia younger son, Sir William Bardolf, 
unlike hia brother Thomas, remained faith- 
ful to Henrj; IV, served under the Duke of 
BuTgundv in 1411, and died on 2!) July 
14S3. H^is widow married Sir Thomas Mor- 
timer (rf. 1402), an adherent of the Duke of 
Gloucester, who had been attainted in 1307, 
and died on 12 June 1403. 
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Thomas Bardolf succeeded his father as 
fifth baron in 1386. He had married, before 

8 July 1382, Amicia, daughter of Ralph, 
second baron Cromwell, and aunt of Kalph, 
fourth baron Cromwell [q. v.], and had on 

9 May 1383 been enfeofied by his father of 
the manor of Resking^on. His mother in 
bier will requested Henrj- Percy, first earl of 
Northumberland Fq. v.], to superintend the 
arrangements for ner funeral, and Bardolfs 
daughter Anne married Sir William Clitford, 
Northumberland's right-hand man. Bardolf 
therefore naturally followed the political 
lead of the I'erciesduring Richard Il's reign. 
On 6 April 1399 he received letters of pro- 
tection on going to Ireland with the King 
(Rymer, viii. 79), but there is little doubt 
that he, like Northumberland, joined Henry 
of Lancaster when he landed in Yorkshire 
in the following July, and from the begin- 
ning of Henry IV's reign he was an active 
member of the privy council (Nicolas, Ordi- 
nances f &c. i. 106 sqq.) On 9 Feb. 1400 he 
offered to assist Henry against the French 
or the Scots * without wages or reward,* and 
accompanied the king on his invasion of 
Scotland in the following August. 

The loyalty of the Percies to Henry IV 
was, however, shortli ved , and Bardolf appears 
to have been implicated to some extent in 
Hotspur's rebellion of 1403. He is said to 
have been convicted of treason and pardoned 
(Chron.f ed. Giles, p. 42), but even Mr. 
Wylie is unable to throw light on this 
obscure affair. In any case Bardolf seems 
to have been fully restored to favour, and 
continued a regular attendant at the privy 
council until the beginningof 140*5. Secretly, 
however, he was privy to the plots formed 
in the winter of 1404-5. Even at the council 
board he had shown a refractory disposition 
in opposing grants and other measures, and 
when, in Mav 1405, Ilenrv summoned him 
to Worcester to serve against the "Welsh, 
Bardolf disobeyed the order and made his 
way to Northumberland. On 1'2 June his 
property was declared confiscated, and on 
the 19th the peers found that he had com- 
mitted treason, but suggested that a pro- 
clamation should be made ordering him to 
appear within fifteen days of Midsummer, 
or else to be condemned by default. Instead 
of appearing at York on 10 Aug., the date 
fixed, Bardolf, with Northumberland, fled 
to Scotland. Some of his lands were granted 
to IMnce John, afterwards Duke of Bedford, 
and others to Henry and Thomas Beaufort. 

Soon afterwards the Scots proposed to 
surrender Northumberland and Bardolf in 
exchange for the Earl of Douglas, who had 
been captured by the English at Homildon 



Hill ; but the two peers escaped to Wales. 
To Bardolf is ascribed the famous tripartite 
treaty dividing England and Wales between 
Owen Glendower [q. v.], Sir Rdmund Mor- 
timer (1876-1409?) [q. v.], and the Earl of 
Northumberland, whicn was now solemnly 
agreed to. During the raring of 1406 North- 
umberland and Bardoli remained in Wales, 
giving what help they could to Owen Qlen- 
dower, but in July they sought safer refuge 
at Paris. There they represented themaelTes 
as the supporters, not oi the pseudo Richard, 
but of the young Earl of March (Ramsat, i. 
112, 113). They failed, however, to obtain 
any material support, were equally unsuc- 
cessful in Flanders, and finally returned to 
Scotland. They had still some secret sup- 
porters in the north of England, where the 
Prevalent disorder seemed to offer some faint 
opes of success. In January 1407-8 they 
crossed the Tweed, and advanced to Thirsk, 
where they issued a manifesto. But their 
following was small, and on 19 Feb. they 
were defeated by Sir Thomas Rokeby fq* v.] 
at Bramham Aioor. Northumberland was 
killed, and Bardolf, who was captured, died 
of his wounds the same night. His body 
was quartered, and parts of it sent to Lon- 
don, Ljnn, Shrewsbury, and York, the head 
being exhibited at Lincoln (English Chron, 
ed. Davici*, p. 34). Lord Bardolf figures pro- 
minently in Shakespeare's * Henry IV, part 
ii. ; ' the other Bardolf, Pistol's friend, who 
appears in both parts, and also in * Henry V,' 
seems to be entirely imaginary. 

By bis wife, who died on 1 July 1421, 
Bardolf had issue two daughters: Anne, 
who married first Sir "William Clifford, 
and secondly Sir Reginald Cobham; and 
Joan (1390-1447), who married Sir William 
Phelip (1383-1441) of Bennington, Suffolk, 
and Erpingham, Norfolk [cf. art. Erping- 
HAM, Sir Thomas]. He served at Agin- 
court, was captain of Harfleur 1421-1422, 
treasurer of the household to Henry V, and 
chamberlain to Henry VI, and on 13 Nov. 
1437 was created Baron Bardolf; on his 
death in 1441 the peerage became extinct. 

[Full details of Bardolfs life, with ample re- 
fer* ncf a to the original authorities, are given in 
Wylio's Hist, of Henry IV and Ramsay's Lan- 
caster and York. The chief are Ordinance of 
the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas; Rotuli Pari.; 
Rymer's Fcedera, vol. viii. ; Cal. llot. Pat. ; Cal. 
Kot. Claus. ; Sussex Archseol. Coll. vol. xi.; 
Blometicld's Norfolk, passim ; G. E. C[okayne]'8 
Complete Peerage.] A. F. P. 

BABKLY, Sir HENRY (1815-1898), 
colon ialgovemor, bom in 1815, was the only 
son of JEneM Barkly of Monteagle in Ross- 
shire, a West India merchant. He received a 
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commercial education at QruceCaalie school, 
Tottenham, and afterwards enj^nged in 
1)U«DeM pursuit J. On 36 April 1845 be was 
mtoraed to parliament for LeomiiiBter as ' a 
firm Buppgrler of Sir Robert Peel's com- 
mercial policj.' Hd retained his seat until 
ilia appointment on 1^ Dec. 1S4S as governor 
uid commnnder-in-cbief of British Ouiana, 
where be owned estates. On his arrival at 
Georgetown he found that the combined 
court had refused to grant supplies unless 
the laluTiea of government ot&cials were re- 
duced, anil that ihe members of the court 
regarded every representative of the home 
gOTemnaent as an enemy of the colony. By 
conciliatory proceedings' he overcame mucn 
of this prejudice, and obtained supplies for 
tl» »dtombtration. Buring his government 
be furnished the British parliament with 
Inueh information concenuDg the colony, 
and advocated the introduction of coolie 
Kod Chinese labour, an innovation which 
lia^ since been successfully nttenpted. Ue 
bIpo endeavoured to develop the resources 
of the country by the inlroduclionof railways. 
At the clo«« of his term of office be left the 
colony contented and comparatively pro- 
ipvrous. On 18 July 1653 lie was nominated 
K.O.B., and on 9 Aug. he left Ouiana to 
■ucceed Sir Cliorles Edward Grey [q. v.] as 
ffovemor of Jamaica. In that island, as in 
Oniana, he found a state of tension between 
the Itvislatureaud the executive, and he was 
equalfy successful in brinpng about a more 
ftmicahla feeling. Mollified by some modiflca- 
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of the opposition to the new scheme of go- I 
vernmenl by showing that current suspicion 
of it was founded on misapprehension. In 
1872 he succeeded in obtaining the passage 
of an act fully regulating the new form of 
government. In November 1870 Barklj 
was appointed high commisaionerforsettling i 
the allairs of the territories adjacent to ills'] 
eastern frontier of CapeColony. InOclobefl 
187!, on the issue of the Keate award, hs | 
proclaimed Oriqualand West, which c 
tained the diamond urea, a British depen- ' 
dency. Hia administration of the district | 
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■ented to renew the import duty which they 
Iwd suffered to expire. Barkly left the island 
,in ISaj 1856. On 24 Nov. he was appointed 
.governor of Victoria by Sir William Moles- 
^rortb [q. V,], in succession to Sir Charles 
Hothiun fq, v.] In 1S56 he summoned the 
£nt legislature assembled after the inaugu- 
istion of the system of responsible govern- 
in the colony. He remained at Mel- 
liOoraa until 1863, when be wax nominated 
m 17 Sept- governor of Mauritius. The 
qoMtion Of coolie labour was at that time, 
•nd long afterwards, of great importance, and 
BarlilT did much to place the relations of 

Itu and labour on an equitable footing. 

In 19 Aug. 1870 Barkly became governor 
ofCapeColnny in succession to Sir Philip 
Edmund Wodnhouse [n. v. Suiipl.] On his 
Krrival at the Cnpe of Good Hope the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a full measure 
of self-^ovcmment was under discussion. 
While Barkly, like his predecessor, warmly 
aiipported tlie introduction of responsible 
government, be showed rooreritgardforcolo- 
ui&l faeling, and was able to dissipate much 



diamond monopoly (cf. Stow, 
A Jieritw uf the Barkly Adminittratien, 
18a3). On 9 March 1874 he was gazetted 
O.O.M.G. Barkly East in Cape Colony 
and Barkly West in Griqualand SVest were 
named after him. 

In 1874, however, he found himself at 
variance with the colonial secretary, Lord 
Carnarvon, and with James Anthony Froude 
[q. V. Suml.], in regard to llie Question of 
bouth African confederation. W'hile agree- 
ing with Carnarvon in regarding confedera- 
tion as ultimately desirable, he dissuaded 
bim from attempting to force it on Cape 
Colony in face of the hostility of the ministry 
of Sir John Charles Molieno [q. v. Suppl.l 
Barkly realised from his long experience of 
colonial politics that any attempt on the part 
of the home aulhoriliea to appeal to the elec- 
torate against the colonial ministry would 
be perilous. His view*, however, were not 
adopted, and on the expiration of bis term of 
office in 1877 Carnarvon selected Sir Heniy 
Bartio Edward Frere [q. v.] to urge on hiR 
scheme of confederation. On 31 March 1 8T 7 
Barkly retired on a pension. On 8 Dec. 
1879 he was nominated one of the commis- 
sioners on the defence of British posaeesiona 
and commerce abroad. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 2 June 1834 
and a fellow of the Boval Geographical So- 
ciety in 1870. He ser^'ed on the council of 
the Geographical Society from 1879 to 1888 
and from 1886 to 1889. He was also pre- 
sident of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archfflological Society in 1887-8, and made 
several interesting contributions to its 'Trans- 
actions.' In later life he was anactiremema 
bet of the committee of the London Library, 
He died at 1 Bina Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, on 20 Oct. 1898, and was buried on 
26 Oct. at Brompton cemetery. Barkly was 
twice married, first on 18 Oct. 1840, at Al- 
denham in Hertfordshire, to El iinbeth Helen, 
daughter of John r.Timins of Hilfield; aha 
died at Melbourne on 17 April 1857. la 
1800 Barkly married Anne Mana, only daugh- 
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ter of Sir Thomas Simson Pratt [q. v.] By 
his first wife he had two sons. 

Ilis son, Abthub Cecil Stuabt Ba.bklt 
( 1 843- 1 890) , colon ial governor, was educated 



it was executed, with the consent of the 
landowners and occupiers, before the act of 
parliament sanctioning it was obtained. 
During the next eight years he was engaged 



at Harrow, and became a lieutenant in the ^ on the extension of the Tunbridffe Wells 
carabineers. In November 1866 he was branch to Hasting, the North Kent, the 
nominated private secretary to his father in Ashford and Ilastmgs, and the Redhill and 
the Mauritius, and afterwards filled the same ■ Reading railways, and from 1850 he was em- 
office at the Cape of Good Hope. In August ployed m connection with the Newtown and 
1877 he was appointed a resident magistrate Oswestry, the Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
in Basutoland. He took part inthe Basuto - and the Londonderry and Coleraine railways, 
campaigns in 1879 and 18S0, and in November ' On 20 Nov. 1845 he was elected a fellow of 
1881 was appointed chiefcommissionerof the , the Koyal Society. 

Seychelles. In Januarv 1^"^6 he became | In 1858 Barlow investigated, with the 
lieutenant-governor of tbe Falkland Islands, , assistance of models of large size, the con- 
but returned to the Seyclielles in the fol- struction of bridges of great span, paying 
lowing year. In 188H he was nominated especial attention to the problem of stiffening 
governor of Ileligoland, where he remained ' the roadway of suspension bridges. It had 
until its transfer to Germany in August ' been supposed tliot to make a suspension 
1890. He died on 27 Sept. l^slK), while on ' bridge as stiff as a girder bridge it was 
a visit to Stapleton Park, l*ontefract. ' necessary to use lattice girders sufficiently 

[Men and Women of the Time, 1895; Times, i ^J™"^ ^? ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ad of themselves. Mid 
22, 26. 27 Oct. 1898; Foetcrs Baronetago and | ^"^^ such beinff the case suspension chains 
Knightag,-; Colonial Office Lists; Official Re- were ust^less. Barlow, however, showed the 
turns of Members of Pari.; Gent. Ma*;. 1840 possibility of stiffening suspension bridges by 
ii. 636, 1857 ii. 327. 346; KoJway's Hist, of , comparatively light parallel girders extend- 
British Guiiiua, 1894, iii. 109-12; Gardner's ing from pier to pier. Barlow's conclusions 
Hist, of Jamaica, 1873. pp. 448, 452 ; Molteno's j have been confirmed by William John Mac- 



[>oolo. 1889. ii. 70-C. 81, 223 ; Goo^o.. Journal. | (^^ondon, 18()0, 8vo). Shortly afterwards a 
1898. xii. 621-2.] E. 1. C. company wa. formed for constructing a 

; bridge across the Thames at Lambeth, of 
BARLOW, PETEK WILLIAM (1809- j which he was appointed engineer. This wire 
18^")), civil engineer, born at Woohvicli on rope suspension bridge, which was opened 
1 Feb. 1801>, was the eldi?st son of Peter on 11 Nov. 1862, contained diagonal struts 
Barlow \i\. v.] In 18JC he became a pupil : in connection with the vertical ties from 
of Henry Kobinson Palmer, then acting as which the roadway was suspended. In this 
assistant engineer to Thomas Telford fq. v.] , way a suflicitmt degree of stiffness was at- 
Under Palmer he was engaged on the Liver- tained to permit large gas mains to be laid 
pool and Birmingham Canal and the new ' across the bridge without any leakage. Lam- 
London Docks. In 1827 he was elected an , bethbridfre, * tlu^ cheapest bridge in London,* 
associate member of the Institution of Civil ' which cost with its approaches 45,000/., was 

Metropolitan Board of 

Lon- 




Iloadcorn. In 1838 and 1830 the sections piers suggested to Barlow the idea that such 
from Edenbridge to Uedhill and from Head- cylinders could easily be driven horizontally, 
corn to Folkestone were ]>laced in his hands; i and could be employed in suitable soils for 
in 1840 he became resident engineer of the . tunnelling under river beds. In accordance 



whole line; and subsequently ho was ap- 
point(»d engineer-in-chief. In 1^2 he de- 
signed and executed the Tunbridge Wells 
branch, a line remarkable from the fact that 



with th(»se theories the Tower subway was 
constructed in 18G9 and 1870 by excavating 
a tunnel through the clay bed of the Thames 
by means of a wrought-iron shield, eight feet 
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in diameter, pushed forward by powerful 
screw-jacks. The subway was completed for 
16,000/., and is remarkable for simplicity, 
celerity, and economy of construction rather 
than tor commercial success. When the 
tunnel was first opened passengers were con- 
veyed in an omnibus drawn by small steam 
engines fixed at the Tower and Tooley Street 
enas. Some difficulties occurring in the 
working, this plan was abandoned, and it was 
found necessary to make the passengers 
walk (ib, iii. 404). 

Towards the close of his life Barlow's 
eyesight was almost destroyed by an attack 
of cataract. He died at 66 Lansdowno Road, 
Notting Hill, on 19 May 1886. He contri- 
buted a number of treatises to various scien- 
tific publications, and wrote several pam- 
phlets. 

[Biograph. 1881, v. 597-602; Minutes of Proc. 
of the Institation of Civil fiogineers, 1884-5, 
Ixxxi. 821-3.] E. I. C. 

BARLOW, Sib ROBERT (1767-1843), 
admiral, eldest son of William Barlow of 
Bath, by Hilare, daughter of Robert 
Butcher of Walthamstow, and brother of 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow {a, v.], was bom 
in London on 26 Dec. 1767. On 6 Nov. 
1778 he was promoted to be lieutenant 
of the Courageux with Lord Mulgrave [see 
Phipps, Cowsta-ntinb John, second Ba.bon 
Mulqbave], and continued in her in the 
grand fleet till the peace in 1788, taking 
part in the capture of La Minerve on 
4 Jan. 1781, ana the relief of Gibraltar in 
October 1782. From 1786 to 1789 he 
commanded the Barracouta revenue cutter, 
and on 22 Nov. 1790 was promoted to com- 
mand the Childers brig employed on the 
same service on the coast of Uomwall dur- 
ing 1791-2. On 2 Jan. 179.3 he was sent 
to look into Brest and see what was doing. 
This the French would not allow, and fired 
on the brig. As the countries were still at 
peace, Barlow hoisted his colours, on which 
all the batteries within range opened on 
him ; but the brig succeeded in getting out, 
one shot only — of 481bs. — striking, but 
without doinff any particular damage. 
War was decTan»d on 2 Feb., and on the 
loth, Barlow, still in the Childers, being oft 
Gravelines, captured I^ Patriote, privateer, 
the first armed vessel taken in tnat war. 
Ho was promoted to be captain on 24 May, 
and in the following year commanded the 
Pegasus frigate which was attached to the 
fleet under Lord Howe, and took part in 
the action of 1 June. He afterwards com- 
manded the Aauilon, and in December 1796 
was appointea to the Phoebe, a 44-gun 



frigate, in which, on 21 Dec. 1797, he 
captured the N6r6ide of 36 guns ; and on 
19 Feb. 1801 the Africaine, a 44-gun fri- 
gate, but lumbered up by military stores and 
four hundred soldiers, in addition to her 
complement of 316 men. Among such a 
crowd the slaughter was terrible ; her loss 
was returned as two hundred killed and 143 
wounded, that of the Phoebe as one killed and 
twelve wounded. The numbers were certi- 
fied by the captain of the Africaine ; but it 
was believed that they fell short of the truth 
(jAMJSBf iii. 128 ; Chevalier, iii. 48; Tbouoe, 
iii. 261. These latter, with no means of 
arriving at the exact numbers, give the loss 
of the Africaine as 127 killed and 176 
wounded). 

On 16 June 1801 Barlow was knighted, 
and was shortly afterwards appointed to 
the 74-gun ship Triumph, in the Mediter- 
ranean, which ne brought to England, and 
paid ofi* in the end of 1804. In 1806-6 he 
was flag-captain to Ix)rd Keith, then com- 
manding-in-chief in the Downs [see Elphik- 
STONB, Geobge Keith, Viscount Keith], 
and in the summer of 1806 he was appoint^ 
deputy-comptroller of the navy, from which 
ofiice he was moved in September 1808 to 
that of commissioner of Chatham dockyard. 
On 20 May 1 820 he was nominated a K.C.B., 
and on his retirement on 24 Jan. 1823 he 
was put on the superannuated list with the 
rank of rear-admiral. On 12 Nov. 1840, at 
the age of eighty-three, he was restored to 
the active list with the rank of admiral of 
the white, and on 23 Feb. 1842 he was 
made a G.C.B. He died at the archbishop's 
palace at Canterburv on 11 May 1843. He 
married in 1786 Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Garrett of Worting in Hamp- 
shire, and by her, who died in 1817, had a 
large family. One of his daughters married 
George, sixth viscount Torrington ; another 
married William, first earl Nelson [q. v.] 

[MarshaU'B Roy. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii.) 
44 ; Gent. Mag. (for the most part copied from 
Marshall), 1843, ii. 202; Navy Listo ; James s 
Naval Hist. (cr. 8vo) ; Troude's Batailles navales 
de la France; Chevalier's Hist, de la Marino 
fran^aise.l J. K. L. 

BARLOW, THOMAS OLDHAM (1824- 
1889), mezzotint engraver, bom at Oldham 
on 4 Aug. 1824, was son of Henry Barlow, 
an ironmonger living in the High Street. 
He was educated at the Old Grammar 
School, Oldham, and was then articled to 
Messrs. Stephenson & lloyston, a firm of 
engravers at Manchester, and studied in the 
school of design in that citv, where he won 
a ten-guinea prize in 1846 for a drawing en- 
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titled 'CuUings from Natare.' He moved 
to Ebury Street, London, in 1847. His first 
independent work watt a plate in the line 
manner from John Phillip's * Courtship,* exe- 
cuted in 1848, and this led to a close friend- 
ship with the painter, the most important of 
whose pictures he subsequently engraved. 
These include 'Dona Pepita,* I808; *The 
Prison Window,' 18«K); *The House of 
Commons in 1860/ 1860; 'Prayer in Spain,' 
1873; * Highland Breakfast,' 1877 ; and the 
celebrated *La Gloria,' 1877. Barlow was 
the executor of Phillip s will, and drew up 
the catalogue of the collection of his works 
which was brought together at the London 
international exhibition of 1873. In 18r)6 
he engraved Millais's * Huguenot,* and in 1805 
his * My First Sermon,' and during the latter 
part of his life was largely engaged upon 
that artist's works. The portraits of Bright, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Newman, Lord Salis- 
bury, and other public characters, painted 
by Millais for Messrs. Agnew, were all en- 
graved by Barlow. Other well-known nlates 
bv him are the * Death of Chatterton/ after 
ft. Wallis ; portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
after Kneller ; portrait of Charles Dickens, 
after Frith; and several after Landseer, 
Maclise, Ansdell, and Sant. Barlow en- 
graved Turner's ' Wreck of the Minotaur' 
for the Earl of Yarborough, who presented 
the plate to the Artists' General Benevolent 
Institution, and for tlie same charity he in 
1850 executed a large etching of Turner's 
* Vintage of Macon.' This ho thirty years 
later undertook to complete in mezzotint, 
and he had just accomplished the work at 
the time of his death. Barlow was elected 
an associate engraver of the Koyal Academy 
in 1873, a full associate in 187(5, and an 
academician in 1881. He was a member 
and for many years secretary of the Etching 
club, and in 1886 was appointed director 
of the etching class at South Kensington. 
Barlow was a very accomplished engraver, 
and one of the last survivors of the old school 
of mezzotint and mixed work. He died at 
his house. Auburn I/odjye, Victoria Koad, 
Kensington, on 24 Dec. 1889, and was buried 
in the Brompton cometer}'. 

Portraits of him were painted by John 
Phillip in 1856, and by Millais in 1886, and 
he sat for the figure of the sick ornitholo- 
gist in the latter's picture, * The Ruling Pas- 
sion ; ' Millais's portrait is now in the Old- 
ham Corporation Art Gallery, and is repro- 
duced from a photograph in the ' Manchester 
Quarterly,' April 1891. A photographic por- 
trait, with biographical notice, appeared in 
Mr. F. G. Stephens's ' Artists at Home,' 1884. 

Barlow married, in 1851, Ellen, daughter 



of James Cocks of Oldham, who survives. 
In 1891 the Oldham corporation acquired an 
almost complete collection of Bariow*8 en- 



I gravings. 



[Memoir by Mr. Harry Thomber, reprintad 

' from the Manchester Quarterly, April 1891; 

; Athenaeum, 28 Dec. 18R9; Timet, 28 Doc. 1889; 

' Mnnche-ster Erenine News. 27 Dec. 1889; notes 

kindly supplied by Mr. C. W. Satton, andprirate 

information.] F. M. 0*D. 

BARNARD, FREDERICK (1846-1896), 
humorous artist, youngest chila of Edward 
Barnard, a manufacturing silversmith, was 
bom in Angel Street, St. MartinVle-Grand, 
London, on 2t) May 1846. He studied first 
at IIeatherley*s art school in Newman Street^ 
where are still preserved some clever carica- 
tures executed by him of his master and 
fellow pupils, and later under Bonnat in 
Paris. His earliest publication w&8 a set of 
twenty charcoal drawings entitled 'The 
People of Paris,' and he became a very 
popular artist in black and white, chiefly ex- 
celling in the delineation of the types and 
manners of the lower orders of society. As 
early as 1863 he had contributed to ' Punch,' 
and for two years he was cartoonist to * Fun.' 
Barnard was one of the most sympathetic 
and successful of the interpreters of Charles 
Dickens; the majority of the cuts in the 
household edition of that author*s works 
(1871-9) are from his pencil, and between 
1879 and 1884 he issued three series of 

* Character Sketches from Dickens.' He also 
illustrated novels by Justin Macarth^, H. E. 
Norris, and others, and much of his work 
appeared in * Good Words,' * Once a Week,' 
and the * Illustrated London News.' A fine 
edition of Bunyan's * Pilgrim's Progress,' 
mainly illustrated by Barnard, appeared in 
1880. He collaborated with Mr. G. R. Sims 
in his * How the Poor Live,' 1883, and 
during 188() and 1887 worked in America for 
Messrs. Harper Brothers. Among his latest 
productions was a series of parallel characters 
drawn from Shakespeare and Dickens, which 
appeared in Mr. Harry Fumiss's weekly jour- 
nal entitled < Lika Joko' in 1894 and 1895. 
Barnard painted a few oil pictures of great 
merit, which appeared from time to time 
at the Royal Academy, and were brought 
together at the exhibition of * English 
Humorists in Art,' 1889. Of these the best 
are ' My first Pantomime' and * My last Pan- 
tomime' (the property of Sir Henry Irving), 

* The Jury — Pilgrim's l^rogress,' * Saturday 
Night in the East End,' and ' The Crowd 
before the Guards' Band, St. James's Park.' 
Barnard married in 1870 Alice Faraday, a 
niece of Michael Faraday [q. v.] He was 
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accidental^ suffocated in a fire at a friend's 
house at Wimbledon on 27 Sept. 1896. 

[Daily News, 29 Sept. 1896 ; Illustrated Lon- 
don News, 3 Oct. 1806 (with portrait) ; private 
information.] F. M. O'D. 

B ABNATO, B ARNETT ISAACS (1852- 
1897), South African financier, bom in Aid- 
gate, London, in 1852, was the second son 
of Isaac Isaacs and his wife Leah, who is 
said to have been related to Sir George 
Jessel [q. v.], the master of the rolls. His 
g^ndfather was a rabbi of the Jewish syna- 
gogVLB in Aldgate,but his father was a gene- 
ral dealer in a street leading out of Aldgate, 
now demolished. Bamett and his elder 
brother Henry were educated at the Jews* 
free school in Bell Lane, Spitalfields, under 
Moses Angel, a teacher of repute. They left 
school at the age of fourteen, and assisted 
in their father's business until 1871, when 
Henry went out to the diamond fields (now 
Kimberley) in South Africa as an amateur 
conjurer and entertainer; he soon got em- 
ployment as a diamond dealer, and invited 
nis brother to join him ; for professional pur- 
poses he had assumed the additional name 
barnato, by which the brothers were hence- 
forth known. 

Bamett sailed from England in July 
1873 ; he possessed over fifty pounds when 
he reached Cape Town, and the story of his 
early destitution was merely one of the 
fictions with which Barnato loved to beguile 
interviewers and friends. On reaching Kim- 
berley he began business as a dealer in dia- 
monds, and by 1876, through unremitting 
industry, he had amassed three thousand 
pounds, with which he purchased his first 
claim in the Kimberley mine. His further 
success was mainly due to his recognition of 
the fact that the diamonds were not a 
surface deposit, but had been forced up by 
volcanic action ; hence, when many claims 
were sold under the erroneous impression 
that, the surface yellow soil having been 
worked out, the diamonds were exhausted, 
Barnato bought up the claims, and found, as 
he had expected, that the blue subsoil was 
richer in aiamonds than the surface yellow. 
In 1880 he visited London and established 
there the firm of Barnato Brothers as dealers 
in diamonds and financiers. In 1881 he was 
able to float at Kimberley the Barnato Dia- 
mond Mining Company, and thenceforth he 
set himself to absorb the rival companies in 
Kimberley. A similar policy was followed 
by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the moving spirit of 
the De lieers Company, and by 1887 the two 
companies had eliminated all their com- 
petitors except the French Diamond Com- 
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Sany. A severe struggle ensued between 
[r. Rhodes and Barnato for the control of 
this company ; but Mr. Rhodes, backed up 
by the Rothschilds, was too strong for Bar- 
nato, and in 1888 the two companies ended 
the suicidal struggle b^ determining to amal- 
gamate. The chief difficulty was Barnato*8 
objection to Mr. Rhodes*s demand that the 
funds of the company should be made avail- 
able for the promotion of his policy of ex- 
pansion towards the north ; but Mr. Rhodes 
carried his point, the company was known 
as De Beers, and Barnato became a life 
governor ; its capital in that year was valued 
at seventeen millions, of which Barnato 
owned a tenth. 

In 1881 Barnato had declined an invita- 
tion to contest the representation of Kim- 
berley in the Cape Assemblv, but he was 
from 1880 an active member o/^the Kimberley 
divisional council, and in 1888 he stood for 
parliament. The struggle lay between the 
De Beers Company ana the rest of Kimber- 
ley, Barnato was the nominee of the com- 
pany, and on 14 Nov. was returned at the 
nead of the poll. He was re-elected in 
1894 in spite of some unpopularity, due to 
the De Beers policy of restricting the output 
of the mines in order to keep up prices ; out 
he had little aptitude for politics, was seldom 
present, and rarely spoke in the House of 
Assembly. 

Meanwhile in 1888 Barnato turned his 
attention to the Rand in the Transvaal, the 
mineral wealth of which was not yet recog- 
nised; he bought up many mining claims, 
and invested largely in real property in the 
neighbourhood of Johannesburg, where he 
floated the Johannesburg Waterworks and 
Exploration Company. The mines more 
particularly under his control were the New 
Primrose, New Crcesus, Roodepoort, and 
Qlencairn mines, but there were few in which 
he did not possess some interest. In Lon- 
don he founded the Barnato Bank, the least 
successful of his ventures, and in the sum- 
mer of 1895 was the principal manipulator 
of the * Kaffir boom.' In the reaction of the 
following October, due, Barnato afterwards 
suspected, to the preparations for the Jame- 
son raid, he lost three millions ; but in recog- 
nition of his exertions in keeping up prices 
and preventing a panic he was entertained 
at the Mansion House by the lord mayor. 
Sir Joseph Renals, on 7 Nov. 1895, and about 
the same time he became a member of the 
Carlton club. 

In Transvaal politics Barnato took little 
part ; he regarded the gold law as entirely 
satisfactory, and had little sympathy with 
the franchise agitation, declaring that per- 
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Bonally he would never accept a privilege 
which involved the renunciation of his 
rights as a British subject. He was there- 
fore regarded with some favour by President 
Kruger, and his persuasions were to some 
extent responsible for the president's consent 
to the extension of the Cape railway into 
tlie Transvaal ; he failed, however, to induce 
the president to withdraw his support from 
the Netlierlands railway, or to grant mu- 
nicipal government to Johannesburg. He 1 
was naturally not initiated into the secret 1 
of the Jameson raid of December 1895, which 
he afterwards denounced in unmeasured 
terms ; but his nephew, Mr. S. B. Joel, was 
one of the reform committee of Johannes- 
burg, and after the raid Baniato went to 
Pretoria to plead on the prisoners' behalf; 
he also tlireat^ned to close down all his 
min(»s and throw twenty thousand whites 
and a hundnid thousand Kalfirs out of em- 
ployment unless the prisoners were released. 
When their release was eft'ected Barnato pre- 
sented to Mr. Kruger the two marble Lons 
which guard the entrance to what was then 
the presidency at Pretoria. 

Barnato's health began to fail in 1897, 
and on 14 Juno he threw himself overboard 
from the Scot, not far from Madeira, on his 
way from Cape Town to iSoutliampton ; the 
Cape legislature adjourned on hearing the 
news ; his body was recovered and brought 
to Southampton, where, on the 18th, a 
coroner's jury returned a verdict of ' death 
by drowning while temporarily insane.' 
Barnato was buried on the 20th by the 
side of his father in AVillesden cemetery; a 
portrait is prefixed to Raymond's * Memoir.' 
lie niurried in 1875 at Kimberley, and his 
widow, with two sons and one daughter, 
survived him. 

Barnato possessed a wonderful financial 
a])titude, untirhig industry, and a genius for 
stock exchange speculation. He retained 
his ignorance through life, read nothing, not 
even the newspapers, and amused himself 
with the drama of the lower sort, with 
prize-fighting, and horse-racing. He was, 
however, generous, good-natured, and free 
from snobbery. He did not live to com- 
plete the mansion he commenced building 
in 1895 at the corner of Park Lane and 
Stanhope Street. The management of his 
business affairs devolved upon his nephew, 
"Woolf Joel, who was assassinated at 
Johannesburg in March 1898, and buried in 
AVillesden cemetery on 19 April (see Times, 
20 April 1898). 

[Memoir by H. Raymond, 1897 ; Times, 
16 and 21 June 1897; Cape Times, 16 June; 
Cape Argus and Johannesburg Star, 1 7 June ; 



Cecil Rhodes, by Vindex, 1900, chap. vi. ; Fitz- 
patrick's Transvaal from Within, 1899 ; J. 
McCall Theal's South Africa, ed. 1899.] 

A.F. P. 

BARNBY, SiB JOSEPH (1838-1896), 
composer and conductor, son of Thomas 
Barnby, an organist, was bom at York on 
12 Aug. 1838. At the age of seven he be- 
came a chorister in the minster, as six of his 
brothers had been before him. He began to 
teach music at the age of ten, and was an 
organist and choirmaster at twelve. At six- 
teen he entered the Royal Academy of Music 
as a student, and (in 1856) was narrowly 
defeated by (Sir) Arthur Sullivan [q. v. 
Suppl.] in the competition for the first 3ien- 
dels^ohn scholarship. After holding the 
organist ship of Mitcham church for a short 
time Barnby returned to his native city, 
where for four years he taught music. He 
then definitely settled in London, where he 
successively held the following appointments 
as organist and choirmaster : St. Michael's, 
Queenhithe (30/. per annum) ; St. James 
the Less, Westminster; St. Andrew's, Wells 
Street (lJ^G3-71); St. Anne's, Soho (1871- 
1886). Tlie services at St. Andrew's brought 
him a great reputation by reason of their 
high standard of interpretation and the mo- 
dem character of the music rendered there, 
especially that of Gounod, with which Barnby 
was much in sympathy. Mr. Edward Lloyd 
was a member of the choir. At St. Anne's, 
Soho, l^arnbv introduced the less-known 
Passion music (St. John) by J. S. Bach, 
which was performed with orchestral accom- 
paniment, then quite a novelty in a parish 
church. 

In 1861 Barnby became musical adviser to 
Messrs. Novello, which appointment he held 
till 1876. At the instigation of Messrs. 
Novello * Mr. Joseph Barnby 's choir* was 
formed under his conductorship in 1867, the 
first concert being given at St. James*s Hall 
on 23 May. From 1869 concerts were given 
under the designation * Oratorio Concerts,* at 
which the low pitch {diapafson normal) was 
introduced, and several great works were 
revived and admirably performed, e.g. Han- 
del's *Jephtha,* Beethoven's great mass in 
D, and Bach's * St. Matthew Passion.' At 
the end of 1872 the choir was amalgamated 
with that conducted byM. Gounod, and, as 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society (now 
Royal Choral Society), began to give con- 
certs on 12 Feb. 1873. For the remaining 
twenty-three years of his life Barnby con- 
ducted this society with conspicuous ability, 
and proved to be a choral conductor of the 
highest attainment. W^agner's * Parsifal,* in 
a concert-room version, was produced by 
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, , indar Barnbr, on 10 Xov. 1884, 
i repealed on 15 Nov. Another of hia 
mrt&nt coniliictiD? DchievemeTits woa a 
e with fuU orchestra nni chorus 
memorable in the hiatorj of cliitrcli music 
I tbig country — of Bach'a 'St. Mntlhew 
■ n ' in Westminster Abbey, while SUn- 
a dean, on Maundj' TbiiVsdny, (I April 
Wl. He also conducted the duilv concerts 
n bj Messrs. Novelio in the Kiiynl Albert 
1, 1874-6, tho Loodon Musical Society, 
J78-86 (which produced Dvorak's 'Stabat 
'iter' on 10 Mitrck 1883), the Royal Aca- 
my of Music n-eekly rehearsals and con- 
ts, 1886-8, and the CurdilF musical festi- 
is of 1893 and 1895. 

laroby wsj appointedpreoentarof Eton^ 

k organist and music master to Etoit Ool- 

— in 1875, which office he held until 

, when he became the second 

1 of the Guildhall School of Mi 







1 Thomas Weist-Hill [q. t.]: 
retained till bis death, whiwi 



) post he retained 
lOk place suddenly at bin residence, 30 St. 
■"orge's Square, Pimlico, on 28 Jan. 1896. 
I Temaina, after a spiH^al funeral service 
~ . PbuI's Cathednl, were interred in 
imetery. A bronw bust by 
UDpUm, subscribed forbv membera of the 
»«1 Choral Society, is in the corridor of 
t Royal Albert Hall. 
KBunlre was knighted on 5 Aug. 1892, and 
1 ■ fellow of the lioyal Academy of Music. 
I compositions, which were almost ex- 
laively vocal and mostly written for the 
"TCh, include 'Hebekah' (a cantata), X870, 
i 'The Lord is King" (Psalm 97), Leeds 
3 festival, 1883. He composed forty- 
' ens; several services (that in & he 
t tlie age of seventeen) ; thirteen 
iffertoty sentences; thirty-two four- 
t songs (his setting of Tennyson's ' Sweet 
i low,' first performed by Henrv Leslie's 
r on 14 Jan. 1663, has atlAine^ an ex- 
dinary popularity); nineteen songs, and 
iM of^Elon songs ; five vocal trios ; two 
I for organ and two for pianoforte. 
_ mby was a proHGc composer of hymn- 
ia«M, many of which have oome into general 
Jfe in Enfflivh-epeakiug countries. These, 
vtke nunioer of -M6, were published in one 
le in 1U97. He edited the music section 
1 ' irymnai7'(l872). tho 'Congregn- 
Uisnou IIvmnar(189(J), the 'Con- 
national Sunday Schou! Hyiannr 1 1891), 
; 'The Homo and School Hymniil ' ( 18!'.') ). 
— m one of the editors of the ' Cadiedml 
r'(lW3). 

■ical Hrmid, May IHna ((j. 131), and 
1 IHefl(p. 7t): Moiical Timci, Pcbriwry 
iltofd>189a(pp.gi).lS3); Jamc* D. Itroirn 



BARNES, WILLLUr (1801-1886), the 
Doraet.sliiro poet, born ol Himhaj (in the 
pnri.'th of nag;ber) and baptised at t4ie pariah 
churi'h of Sturminater-Sewton, Dorset, on 
'JO March 1801, was the ^raadion of John 
Barnes, yuomaii farmer ot Gillinghiun, and . 
the son of John Barnes, tenant farmer in 
the Vale of Blaekmore, in the northern 
comer of his native county. He came of 
att old Dorsetshire family. A direct ances- 
tor, John Barnes, waa head-borough of 
Qillingham in 1604. and the head-borough's 
great-grandfather, William Barnes, obtained 
a grant of land in the same parish from 
Henry VIII in 1640. The tio.-t'a mother, 
Grace Scott (d. 1806) of Filebead Neville, 
was H woman of some culture, with an in- 
herent love of art and poetry. 

William wont to MullettB school at Stup- 
minster, and in 1816 his proliciL>ncy in hand- 
writing procured his admission to a solicitor's 
office in the small town, whence in 1818 he 
removed to Dorchester. The rector there, 
John Henry Richman, gave him some lessons 
and lent him books. In 1620 there began to 
appear in the local ' Weekly Entertainer' a 
number of rhymes by Barnes, among them 
some ' Verses to Julia ' (daughter of an ex- 
cise officer at Dorchester named Miles), to 
whom he became betrothed in 1822, the year 
in which his first volume, ' Orra, a Laplnnd 
Tale,' was published. His versatility and 
intellectual energy at this time were remark- 
able. He set himself to learn wood-engraT- 
ing. and produced eight blocks for Criswick's 
' AWalkround DonaiMter." Simultaneously 
he worked hard at etymology and language, 
maatering French and studying Italian lite- 
rature, especially Petrarch and his school. 
In 1623 tie obtained the mastership of a 
smoll school nt Mere in Wiltshire, and four 
years later he took the Phantry House at 
Mere, married, and bcnn to take hoarders. 
In 1829 a number of nis woodcuts were in- 
cluded in Hutter's ' Delineations of Somer- 
set.' About the same time he mode his first 
visit to Wales, and got a strong hold of the 
idea of purity of language, which became 
almost a passion with iiim. He became an 
enthusiastic angler, wrote for some itiiieniut 
players an amusing farce, 'The Honest 
Thief,' began Welsh, and added to his other 
linguistic studies Russian, Hebrew, and 
Hindustani. 

In 1633 he wrote for the ' County Chro- 
nicle' his first poems in the Dorset dialect, 
among them the two unrivalled eclogues, 
' The 'Lotmenta ' and ' A Bit o' Slv Coorten,' 
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' lyric writer of n Iiigli order of genius,' 
Sttmea w&s nla^ a moeC iotereating llnlc be- 
tween present and pnst formB of rural life — 
■ repertory of foroDtten raannerf. words, 
»nd Bentimenls. Unlike Bums, BSranger, 
■nd otber poets of the people, lie never 
ktsomes the high conventioniLl style, and he 
entirely leaves alone ambition, pride, despair, 
defiance, and the grand passions. ' Bis 
riuiics are, as a rule, happy people, and 
•eldom feel the sting of the rest of^modern 
inkind — the disproportion between the da- 
's for aerenily and the power of obtaining 
' Lille Chaucer, Barnes is filled with the 
Joy of life. Less sombre and more rustic 
tlian those of Crahbe, his eclogues, unrivelled 
in English, are not whoUy undeserving of 
comparison with the prototypes of Theo- 
eriluB and of Virgii. 

Barnes's works comprise: ]. 'A few 
Wordion the Advantagesof a more Common 
Adoption of the Mathematics as a Branch of 
EducBtion,'London,18S4. '2. 'Mathematical 
Inveetieation of the I'rinciple of Hanging 
DoDr«,Gates,SwingBridgee,and other Heavy 
I Bodiea,' Dorchester, 18.'i5. 3. ' An Invesli- 
Mtion of the Laws of Case in Language,' 
1840. 4. ■ Poems of Ituml Life, in the 
Uonet Dialect, with a Dissertation and 
OloMMry,' London. 1844. 12mo( 184R, 1»32; 
4tliedit. IU5C. 5. 'SeOefybla: an Anglo- 
Btxqa Delectus,' London, 1849 and imn. 
a Domus: some Thoughts on the 
Abodea, Life, and Social Condition of the 
Poor.esfieoially in Dorsetshire,' 1649, 7. 'A 
PhUoIoEiral Qrammar grounded upon Eng- 
lish and formed from a Comparison of mure 
tlun Sixty Languages. Being an Introduc- 
tion lo the Science of Grammar in all 
XiUtgnages, esptwiatlv English, Latin, and 
Oreek,' London, 1854, 8vo. 8. 'Uwomely 
nhymes: a s>^cond Colleetion of Poems in 
tho Dorset Dialect,' Londun, 1869 [1858], 
Svo; Snd edit. 1863. 9. 'Notes on Ancient 
Britain and the Britons,' London, IBo8, 8vo, 
' Views of Labour and Gold,' London, 
3858. U. 'Tiw; or, a View of the Iloola 
and Stems of the English as a Teutonic 
Tongur.; 1-ondon, 1862, 8vo, 12. 'AGram- 
niar and Oloemry of the Floreet Dialect, 
^ritli the Ilistorv, Outspreading, and Bear- 
inga of South-Weslem English,' Berlin, 
3868, Svo (for thu Philolopcal Society). 
33. 'Poema of Rural Lite in the Dorset 
DUIeet! third Collection,' London. 1863, 
Sra; 9nd edit. 1870. 14. 'Poems of Itural 
litti in common English,' London. \S&B. As 
with Ihe diaWt poems, these are remarkable 
by the abwnen nf words of I.arin origin. 
Sovoral are in dialogue form, and one or 
two (auoli u 'ilome'a a Nest') unsurpassed 
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for homely pathos. 15. ' Poems of Rural 
Life in (he Dorset Dialect : the three Col1eo< 
tions comhmed, with a GIoB.iBry,' London, 
1879, 8vo. 16. 'Early England and the 
Saxon English,' London, 1869, 8vo, 17. 'An 
Outline of English Speechcnift,' London, 
1878, Svo. la'AnOutlineof Redecraftor 
Logic.' London. 1879, Svo. He contributed 
largely to the 'Gentleman's Magazine,' the 
' Retrospective Review.'also lo ' Fraser's' and 
■Macmillan's,'inaddition to occasional papnv 
in the * Transactions ' of the British Arclueo- 
logical and the Somerset Archeeological ao- 
cieties. Several of his letters and extracts 
from his diary, written in many different 
languages, but mainly in Italian and Welsh, 
are given in the ' Life ' by Barnes's daughter, 
Mrs. LucyBaxterC Leader Scott'), published 
with a portrait of the poet in 1887. 

[Life of William Barnes. Poet and Philolo- 
gist, 1887: Tim™, 3 f>ct. 1886; Athnnwum. 
INHS. ii. 6UI (by Mr. Thomns Eardy) ; Aradsmy, 
23 OL't IS86; Doyle's Leclnrea on Poetry, 1889, 
pp. 6S-7i : Uilce's Poets and Poetry of ths 
Century, ill. 307 ; The Eagle Mng. lir. 331 ; 
Furteighlly Geview, Koveniber IHSS; Hoe- 
mil lan's Mug y'u 15^: Norlh British Reriaw, 
xiii. S39 ; Muyn's BiUiuthpca Dorsetiensts, 
18S.\ pp. 18. 10, e4-fi; .Spectfltor. IB 0«., 
23 Oct. and 20 Nov. 1880 ; World, 13 Oct. 1888; 
Brit. MuB. Csl.] T. S. 

BARNETT, JOHN (18O9-1890), musi- 
cal coropoier, born at Bedford on 15 July 
1802, was the eldest son of a German, 
Bern hard Beer, and of an Hungarian 
mother. The opera composer, Meyer Beer, 
was his eecond cousin. During the lon^ J 
residence of the Beera in England tbef I 
changed their name to Barnett. 1 

Barnett. 'when a tiny hoy, sang like ft 1 
bird' (lllEHL, Muncnl Memorm), and, at 
the age of ten, was articled to Samuel James 
Arnold fq. T.l Harnett made his first ap- 
pearance at the Lyceum, on 22 July 1818, as 
Dick in ' The Shipwreck,' and at U'rury Lane 
in thowinterpantomirao, whenheoang'The 
Death of Abercronibie,' The i 
strenffth of his contralto and his command 
of voice were remarkable in a hoy o: 
Barnett continued to sing unlif 1817, By 
this time his voice must have broken, and 
he definitely left the stage. Early studies , 
under Horn and the chorns-m aster, Pric«,. j 
were now supplemented by lessons front J 
Perei, organisl to the Spanish embassy, Fait>ia 
dinand Riee, Kalkhrenner, William Ilon-f 
ley, and, later, Schneider von Wai 
Frankfort. 

Before 1618 Barnett had composeda mass 
and published songs; of the Islter, 'The 
Groves of Pomona,' a grand toena, wu 
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Bung by Brabam. In tbese early attempts 
JBamett's etrengtb of talent and yein of 
poetic feeling were at once recognised, and 
ne was advised to cultivate tbe bigber 
brancbes of bis art {Quarterly Musical 
Magazine f 1821-8, passim). Ilis music to 
Wolfe's ' Not a Drum was beard/ bad extra- 
ordinary merit ; but be first won popularity 
tbrougb * Tbe Ligbt Guitar/ sung by 3ladame 
Vestris. Henceforward be produced songs I 
and ballads witb surprising facility, some of 1 
tbe most melodious of tbem (* Rise, gentle I 
Moon,' * My Fatberland/ and otbers) being 
composed for the plays witb music tben in 
vogue. Fortbe Lyceum, and especially for tbe 
Olympic, wbere Bamett was musical director 
in 1832, be composed a number of musical 
farces. 

Tbis inartistic employment wearied a 
musician of tbe calibre of Bamett, wbose 
aim it became to wed music to poetry in 
true dramatic form, and wbose ambition 
seems to bave been to write a national 
En^lisb opera. But bis * Mountain Sylpb/ 
wbicb was produced at tbe Lyceum on 
25 Aug. 1834, was written under the inspira- 
tion of legendary forest magi and mountain 
spectres belonging to Germany. It met 
nevertheless witb tbe earnest commendation 
of contemporary critics, and after sixty years 
compels admiration. 

Tbe traditional English romance of * Fair 
Rosamond,' on the other hand, afforded Bar- 
nett a subject which might have awakened 
lasting national interest. His opera on the 
subject was produced at Drury Lane on 
28 Feb. 1837. But the librettists perversely 
reduced the story to the level of burlescjue. ! 
The melodies and recitatives after the style 
of Purcell, and the orchestration modelled 
on that of Weber, were wasted upon an 
absurd straining after * a happy end ' (cf. 
Musical World, March 1837, pp. 172, 188). 
Subsequently Barnett opened St. James's 
Theatre lor English opera, but he achieved 
there little success. His consultations with 
Bishop, Rodwell, and others on the best 
means of reforming opera resulted in the 
promise of a patent for tlie establishment 
of English opera from William IV, who, 
however, died immediately afterwards. 

Bamett now devoted himself to the teach- 
ing of singing (publishing in 1844 a ' School 
for the Voice,' which showed his mastery of 
that subject) and tbe composing of songs, 
part-songs, and instrumental music. These, 
when set to poetry, were generally distin- 
guished by a tender yet virile strain of 
melody, but in the case of many of bis two 
thousand pieces be bad to be content witb 
humdrum * words for music/ 



After a residence for several yean from 
1840 onwards at Cbeltenbam, Bamett with- 
drew to tbe greater auiet of tbe Cotswolds. 
He died on 16 April 1890, in his eighty- 
eighth year. He was buried at Lecknamp- 
ton, near Cheltenham. He married in 1837 
tbe youngest daughter of Robert Lindley 
[q. v.], tbe violoncellist. She survived him 
until February 1899. Of their children, 
two daughters, who formerly sang under 
the names of Rosmunda and Clara Doria, 
are now Mrs. R. £. Francillon and Mrs. 
Henry M. Rogers. A portrait in oils 
of Bamett at tbe age of thirty-seven 
was painted by a French artist, and is now 
in tbe possession of Mrs. R. E. Francillon, 
and another painting by Sydney Paget be- 
longs to his son, Mr. Eugene Bamett ; an 
engraved portrait is given in Athol May- 
hew's * Jorum of Puncn.' 

Baraett's operas are: 1. *Tbe Mountain 
Sylph,' produced and published 1834, re- 
vived 183G. 2. 'Fair Rosamond/ 2S Feb. 
1837. 3. * Farinelli,' 8 Feb. 1839. 4. ' Kath- 
leen,' unpublished. He also published an 
oratorio, * The Omnipresence of the Deity/ 
1830. A long list of songs, duets, part- 
songs, pieces, and musical farces is supplied 
in Brown's 'Biographical Dictionary' and 
Brown and Stratton's * Musicians.' 

[European Mag. 1813, p. 46; Theatrical In- 
quisitor, 1813, passim; Biogniph, vi. 455; 
Diehl's Musical Memories, p. 298; Davey's 
Hist, of English Music, pp. 463-6; Grove's 
Diet, of Music, i. 140, 489; private information ; 
authorities cited.] L. M. M. 

BARTTELOT, Sir WALTER BART- 
TELOT, first baronet (1820-1893), politi- 
cian, born on 10 Oct. 1820 at Richmond, 
Surrey, was the eldest son of George Bart- 
telot (1788-1872), of Stopham House, Pul- 
borough, Sussex, by Emma, youngest daugh- 
ter ot James Woodbridge of Richmond. 
Tbe family had been seated in Sussex for 
several centuries. The father served with 
distinction in the royal horse artillery during 
the peninsular war. 

Walter was educated at Rugby, and 
served in the 1st royal dragoons ftom 1839 
to 1853, when he retired with the rank of 
I captain. Jle was afterwards honorary 
' colonel of the 2nd battalion royal Sussex 
regiment. From December 1860 to 1885 he 
was one of the conservative members for 
West Sussex. Then he was returned for the 
newly constituted Horsham division, and 
held the seat until his death. He was a fre- 
quent speaker in the House of Commons, 
On 14 April 1864 be moved an an^endment 
to tbe budget bill, the purport of which was 
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to Hpply the surplus lo Che reduction of the 
InaJt duties rather tEian ul' th? sugar duties 
propoaed by GIsdetoDe. He was compli' 
nolea by Disraeli on 'his ^eat ability and 
peculiar candonr,' and was supported by a 
speech from Cobdeo. He however found 
(Oily DJnety-nine supporters as against 347. 
In May IS67 be obtained the appointment; 
of « splpct committee on the malt tax, on 
which ho serred, Ho gradually catne to be 
considered the chief spokwrnan of the ^i- 
Cultural interest in the house, while he tJeo 
inlerealed himself in church matters and 
ilitary questions. In 1870 he moved the 
[ection of Osboma Morgan's burials bill, 
iiicli be continued to oppose until it be- 
mo law in 1880. In the same year he en- 
deavoured to lengthen the number of years' 
ii the new army enlistment bill 
from thrve to Are years, lie wm one of the 
motl determined opponents of tlie Iriah land 
bill of 1881, and he accepted with greiit mis- 
girings the act carried in 1869 b^ his c»wn 
pculy creating county councils. His last ini- 

Krt«iit parliamentary appearance was in 
.ne Ifiy^, when ha offered a Eeorching criti- 
cUm of the war office in con '"' 

the report of Lord Wantage' 
'There was not a more rigid cc 
the United Kingdom or a more generous 
opponent' was the verdict of the leading 
lilwTKl paper on his parliamentary career 
iI>aUj) iVVuv, 3 Feb. 1893). 

Bartt«lol was creat«d a baronet bv Disraeli 
JliJuiiel>fT5,wasnamedalJ.B. in 1880, and 
eworn of the privy council in 1892. Ho 
died at Stopbam House, Sussex, on 3 Feb. 
1893, on the day of his second wife's funeral. 

B vrns twice married : tirst, in April 1862, 
to Harriet, fourth diiugh ttt of Sir Chriatophet 
Uiugnve, bart., of Edenhall, Ciunberland 
(she died on 39 July 1803) ; and seoondly. 
■n April ISlW, to Margaret, only child of 
SieiiTYBoldero of South Lodge, St. Leonards. 
"Sj the first he had two sons; the elder, 
•*■! Waller Georue Bnrttelot (185r,-1900), 
cond baronet, having' formerly served in 
the Gth dragoon guards, was killed during 
the gnat Boui war at Relief's Nek, Orange 
ffrw 8ut«, on 23 July litOO, being then 
_ , _ lit Dsvon veomanry ; by liia wife 
lOaorffiana Mary, oaughtcr of George Kd- 
nond Ualfont of The Manor, Sidmouth. he 

t fiilber of Sir Waller Halfour Barlti'loi 
i6. IWIO), the present baronet, 

Boitritii MrsoBAVB Uahttelot (18ri9- 
1888), second son of the first baronet, born 
bni!8M>rchl8i>9*tnil]ierB.n'-arP"Iworth, 
Bnasai. wo* educated at Uughy nnd Snnd- 
faur*I. Hiisntcmd the 7th fusiliers in January 
1870, uul three montliB later joined the Sua 
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battalion at Bombay. In ih^ gprincof II 
he went with the regiment to Afghan is i an, ^ 
and look part in the defence of Kandahar 
against Ayoub Kban. E^rly in 1862 he came 
home on leave, but in August went to Egypt 
as a volunteer attached to the 16th royal 
Irish. On arrival, however, he was tranS' 
ferred to the mounted infantry, of which he 
became adjutant. He served with them at 
the battles of Kassaesin and Tel-el-Kebir, 
ond returned to England in October. In 
February 1883 he again went to Rgypt, and 
was attached to the 1st battalion of the 
Egyptian army. <Ia April he served as 
Colonel Chermside's stall' officer at Suakim. 
From June till August he was on transport 
service, and on 10 Aug. went up the Nile 
in the eitpedition for the relief of Gordon. 
For his eicellant service in connection with 
the transport he was mentioned in de»- 
patches, and promoted to the rank of brevet 
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home; but in January 1887 he obtained a 
year's leave in order to join the expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pasha in Central 
Africa. On 27 Jan. the expedition under 
Mr. (now Sir) H. M. Stanlev left Cairo, and 
it reached Kanxibar on 22 F'eb. Here sixty i 
Soudanese were engaged as soldiers ; Major | 
Bartteiot was to command them. Three I 
days later they sailed, taking with them also 1 
six hundred Zaniibaris as porters, Tippoo- I 
Tib, the slave dealer, end two interpreIerS| *] 
and proceeded by way of the Cap« to the 1 
mouth of the Congo river, where they ar- \ 
rived on IB March. A weak later Bartte- 
iot started up the river. Stanley Fnlla, the 
Congostet ion of which Tippno-Tib was made 
covemor, was readied on 17 June, Bartte- 
iot being in charge of his escort. Two 
days later he left, and on the ^^ud r^oined ' 
Mr Stanley at Yambuya, a fortified camp OB I 
the Aruwimi river. On 28 June Mr. Stan^ I 
ley set out ihcnce on his march towards T 
Fmin Fasba. who was supposed to bo li' 
on the banks of the Albert Nyanxa. Bart^ I 
telot was left in command of the roargunrd 
and the camp, with the greater uarl of the | 
stores and ammunition, which ne wai 
convey to Mr. Stantev with the help ot 1 
carriers to be supplied by Tipnoo-Tih. Mr. t 
Slonley expected to return in Noi-ember, but 1 
nothing was heard ot blm at Yambuya, and 1 
Bartteiot was unable, in spile of freijuent 1 
attempts, to induce Tippoo tn keep his pro- I 
mise. He was also hampered by great mor- I 
tality among his men, chiefly caused by bad I 
food and by attacks from llie Arab encamp- 1 
ments round Yambuya, which causnd him I 
constant annoyance. At length he obtained I 
with great dilliculty a certain number ot | 
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Irt^n »t Vasib'^Tft crefcrrr rwtlT* 3i:ctL* L* 
ifjfcr.**! on •L* ai&reL ^i^F.-r^ris to *r»ek oat 
Mr. .S*»r.!^T. 7 •:* ZAnx"*j»rli br-rui to 6ir*en 
Wit:. •h*:r >Ad» within fo^^r dAj*^ and it 

W*A found n^rCfriAlkTJ tO CLiATSL th^IS- fhl 

iU Jan* Bar— frlot. with fvirr^sien Zarriharl* 

aod thl**r .ScU>4riM*. Wrftt back ro S"Alli-rT 

F&u'?, and vy>n &ftrr LU arriral Lad a palaver 
with llpyy^Tihf who g*T*r him fall jower* 
to df*! with thf; carri*:r«. He then rwim^d 
hi.4 march, and r^'oiced hU main bodv at 
BanaUa <or Unanai on 17 Jolj. an Arab 
encHmymtint on the AruwimL Here, on 
Vsf JiilT, he W4^ fehot thn^fUgh the heart by 
an AniL in a hut, while endeayoaring to put 
a Hto); to the annoyancA caused him by the 
man'fi wife beating' a drum and by unautho- 
riiifA firing. The man, who ran away, was 
trie*] and executed at Stanley Falls some 
davh later. I5arttelot*fl bo<lv was buried near 
the n^tt where he fell by Sergeant Bonny, 
the only European who was then with the 
rearguard of the expedition. A month later 
31 r. Stanley arrived at Yambuva on 17 Aug. 
iH^H. On his return to England he threw 
blfime ujKm Barttelot and the other officers 
left with him at Yambuya for their conduct 
in failing to follow him. Much controversy 
enHiied ; but the publirthed narratives of afl ' 
the members of the rearguard, while differ- 
ing on some w.'condnry points, proved the | 
ini(K)KHibility of leaving the camp without | 
huliirii-nt carriers and whih? its occupants j 
w*T<! in an enfueblf^d condition. Barttelot 
"WttH a Hev<Te diHcii)linarian, hud a somewhat 
huHty tenip(»r, and was unversed in dealing 
with orioMtaln, but his character was freed 
of nil Hrrious r<'])roach. 

A hniHH tablet, to his memory was erected 
in Stopliam ('hiirch by his brother officers of 
tho 7lli funiliiTH, and another by his com- 
paniouH in tint Kmin expedition. A tablet 
WMH also ])lan>(l in the nirmorial chapel, 
HaiKlhiirst, and a staincul glass window in 
Htorringdon rliurch. 

I l''oi' Sir Walter Harttclol soo Hurko's Peorape; 
MoiiofthoTiniP. IStlMulit.; Timos, 3 Feb. 1893 ; 
HiiHM«x Daily Nowh, 3 Krb. ; llHDsard'fl Pari. 
ndniteH, iiaxNiin ; l^ucy h Diary of Two Parlia- 
montN, i. 434, ii. 2lo, 211 ; J. M'Carthy's Ke- 
niiniNoriiciN, oil. xxxiii. 32. 

\'or Mjycir Haritelot He« Life (with Diaries 
luul l#t^ttorh) by lii.M brtvther, 18U0 (French eilit, 
181H); Stanley H In !>nrkeht Afrioa, i. 117-26, 
and I'linp. xx. ; ami tlx* namitivrM by J. S. 
Jaiii(>«ion (mlit. Mrn. Jameson), J. K. Trv>up. and 
H. Wartl. niont »>f whioli have {tortraitii ot JUrt- 
telut. Si'o aUo \ Vi«it to Stanhy's Hi^ar^uard 
bv »l. U, Werner {i\\\ engin«H»r in uervieeof (\)npo 
I'riM* State), chap!*, x. xi.; lUnokwivKl, August 
IhUO.) G. Lk 0. N. 



BATE. CHARLES SPENCE (1819- 
IS^ . Kit«i:i£c writer, bam at Trenick 
H'>::jir. in the pnsh of St. Clemeiit, near 
Trur:-. oc 16 Manrh 1S19. was the eldest eon 
of CiAries Bate • 17^9-1872), a Tmro dentist, 
who aL&rrled. at St. Clement, Harriet Sjpence 
• 17S>-1^9i. He waa educated at Truro 
gTa3:=ar ichool from 1829 to 1837, and, 
after bein^ in the sorgerr of Mr. Blewett 
for two year«, deroted himself to dentistry 
ocder his fiither s instruction. Mlien qoali- 
fi^ he established himself at Swansea in 
1S41. 

In this Welsh seaport Bate made the ao- 
qoaintaDce of many scientific students, and 
took up the study of natural history. On 
the risit of the British Association to Swan- 
sea in 1S48 he became a member of the 
society, and on more than one subsequent 
occasion was the president of a section. He 
was mainly instrumental in procuring its 
visit to Plymouth in 1877, and was a vice- 
president of the meeting. 

Bate left Swansea in 1851, and settled at 
8 Mulfrrave Place, Plymouth, whither his 
father ^ad long since migrated from Truro. 
He succeeded to his fathers practice as a 
dentist, and rose to be the leading member 
of the profession outside London, receiving 
the license of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1860. He was elected a member of the 
Odontological Society in 1856, and acted as 
its vice-president from 1860 to 1862, and ns 
its president in 1885, being the first dentist 
in the provinces to fill that office. The 
dental section of the international medical 
congress, held in London in 1881, secured 
his services as vice-president, and in 1883 
he was the president of the British Dental 
Association. 

All the institutions connected with Ply- 
mouth benefited by Bate's enthusiasm. He 
was elected a member of the Plymouth In- 
stitution in 1852, served as secretary from 
1854 to 1860, president in 1861-2 and* 1869- 
1870, and member of the council from 1853 
to 1883. lie was a curator of the museum 
and the editor of the * Transactions * of the 
society from 1 869 to 1883, and in nearly every 
year from 1853 to 1882 he lectured before 
its members. Bate was one of the founders 
of the Devonshire Association, senior general 
secretary in 1862, and president in 1863, 
contributing many papers to its 'Transac- 
tions,* especially on the antiquities of Dart- 
moor, a aistrict very familiar to him. 

Bate was universally recognised as the 
greatest living authority on Crustacea. He 
corres})onded with Thomas Edward [q-vj 
about them from 1856, and between 1861 
and 1865 received from Edward 'multitudes 
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i^bottles'contitiiimg specimena, Theircor- 
renxnidence shows him ' n thorough^ kind 
uid good-benrted man' (Smilgb, Thomat 
Eiattrd, pp. S92-350). He was elecled 
PJL.S. on 18 April 1854, contributed to the 
second voliinic of the ' Proceedinga,' and to 
the third volume (Zoology) of the 'Journal,' 
bnt >fterwBnla resigned. On 6 June 1H61 
lie yita ele«ed F.R.S. lie partly with- 
drew from practice as a dentist about 1687, 
bat was attending to hia profession up 
to 9 July 1889, when he was seized with 
illnees at his house in Lockjer Street, Fly- 
mouth. 

Bats died at The Roclt, South Brent, 
Z)eroDahira, on :^9 July 1889, and was buried 
■with hia first wife at Plymouth cemelerf. 
He had married at Little Heiniiston church, 
nearTotnea. on 17 June 18i7, Emily Amelia, 
daughter of John Hele and sister of the 
Bev. Henry Ilele, the rector i ahe died on 
4 April 188J, leaving two sons and a daugh- 
ter. Bate married for a second tune in 
October 1887. 

Bate drew up for the trusleea of the Bri- 
tish Museum a ' CuIbIc^uu of the Specimens 
of the Amphipodous Crustacea ' in their col- 
lection, which was published in 1863. To 1 
insure its accuracy he exatnined the typical 
specimens in the JardindesPlantes at Paris, 
St the College of Surgeons, and in many 
private collections, 'The History of the 
British 8es«ile-eyed Crustacea,' by him and 
John Obadish Westwood [q. v.], wbb pub- 
Uahed in two volumes ( ISM-ti). His ■ lie- 
port on the Crustacea Macrura dredged by 
H.M.S. Challenger during the years 1873 
Knd 1876' formed vol. xxiv., published in 
1888, of the set of reports edited by Sir 
Charles "Wyrille Thomson [q. v.] nnd "(Sir) 
John Murray. There are al>out two thou- 
sand specimens, and its preparation took him 
over ten years. 

Bate contributed many papers on dentistry 
to the ' British Journal of Denial Science,' 
tlw 'Transactions of the Odontological So- 
itv,' and iho ' Medical Gazette.' The titles 
of tneae and of his scientific and antiquarian 
Vtitilea in a variety of 'Transactions' and 
Periodicals are set out in detail in the 
'Bibliolheca Comubiensis.' 

[Una** and Courltiaj's liibl. Coroub. i. 16-17, 
tii. laM-7 ; Boon's CollMt. Comab. pp. fi7, 
tm. M87. WBjtem Momiue Sews, 3i> July 
IM» (p. b). I Aug. (p. 6) ; TMDuctions Devon 
AsMKuKion. mso. pp. tO-tH; Denral Record, 
i88», p. *28.1 W, P. C. 

BATEMAN. J A MES { I fll 1-1807), hort.i- 
CUlturiit, bom on 18 July 1811 at Itedivnis, 
iwar Bury in Lancashire, was the only child 
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of John Bateman ( 1 78:^-1856) of KnyperalayB 
Hall in Statlbrdshire, and of Tolsun Ilnfll 
in Westmoreland, bv his wife Elizabeth 
(rf. 1857), second daughter of Oeorge Holt 
of Redivils. He matricidated from Lincoln 
College, Oxford, on 2 April 1826, graduating 
B.A. from Magdalen CoUege in 1834, and 
M.A. in 184fi. 

While a young man Bateman took a great 
interest in cultivating tropical fruits, and 
succeeded at Knypersley in bringing to 
maturity for the first time in England the 
fniitof the ca^amboia(-:^ BcrrAiM Card wAo(o). 
He is best known to botanists, however, for 
his work in connection with orchids. In 
1833 he sent , at his own expense, the collector 
C!olley to Demerara and Berbice to collect 
plants, of which he afterwards published a 
description in ' Loudon's Gardeners' Maga:- 
line.' Shortly afterwards he induced G. Ore 
Skinner, a merchant trading with Guatemala, 
to send him orchids. In 1837 he commenced 
the publication of his work on ' Orchidaeen 
of Mexico and Ouatemala,' which he com- 
pleted in leJ3, The book, which was in 
atlas folio, comprised a series of coloured 
plates, each costing over 200i. Only c 
hundredcopieswereprintedattwelyegiiineaa i 
each. At the sale of the sixth Duke a° 



Linnean Society on IQ March 1833 and of 1 
the Royal Society on 8 Feb. 1838. He was I 
also a fellow of'^ the Royal Horticultural I 
Society. In 1867 he issued ' A Second Cea- [ 
tucy of Orchidaceous Plants '(London, 4to). I 
Between 1864 and 1874 he published hit 
' Monograph of Odontoglossum.' Bateman 
was not only the pioneer of orchid culture, 
he was also one of the first to advocate 
'cool' orchid cultivation. By his lectures 
he greatly increased the pmularity of the 

Elnnts in England. Ills ' Chinese garden,' 
is ' Egyptian court," and his ' Wetlingtonia 
avenue at Biddulph were among the first 
experiments of the kind attempted in Eng- 
land. For some years Bateman resided at 
Home House, Famcombe Road, Worthing, 
where he cultivated rare plants in a minia- 
ture Alpine garden, He afterwards removed 
to Springbank, Victoria Road, where he died 
on 27 Nov. 1897. He was buried on 2 Dec. 
in Worthing cemetery. On 24 April 1838 
he married Maria Sybilla, third daughter of 
Rowland Egerton fVarburlon and sister of 
Peter Egerton Warburton fq. v.] By her he 
had three sons — John, Rowland, and Robert 
^and a daughter, Katherine, married to 
Ulrick Ralph Burke [n.v. SuppI,] Bateman 
published eevi-ml theological pamphlets and 
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[Burke's Landed Gentry ; Worthing Gazette, 
8 Dec. 1897; Times, 2 Dec. 1897; AUibone's 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Simms's fiibliotheca Staf- 
ford.] E. I. C. 

BATEMAN, JOHN FREDERIC LA 
TROBE-, formerly styled John Frederic 
Bateman (1810-1889), civil engineer, bom 
at Lower Wyke, near Halifax, on 30 May 
1810, was the eldest son of John Bateman 
(1772-1851), by his wife Mary Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin La Trobe, a Moravian mis- 
sionary at Fairfield, near Ashton-under-Lyne. 
At the age of seven he was sent to the 
Mora^-ian school at Fairfield, and two years 
later to the Moravian school at Ockbrook, 
returning after four years more to the Fair- 
field school. When fifteen he was apprenticed 
to a surveyor and mining engineer of Oldham 
named Dunn, and in 1833 he commenced 
business on his own account as a civil engi- 
neer. In 1834 he investigated the causes of 
the floods in the river Medlock, which led 
him to study hydraulic questions more 
closely. In 1835 he was associated with 
(Sir) William Fairbairn [q. v.], who early 
appreciated his ability, in laying out the 
reservoirs on the river Bann in Ireland. 
From that time he was almost continually 
employed in the construction of reservoirs 
and waterworks. In all his undertakings he 
advocated soft water in preference to hard, 
and favoured gravitation schemes where they 
were practicable to avoid the necessity of 
pumping. He devotod much attention to 
methods of measuring rainfall, accumulated 
a quantity of statistics on the subject, and 
wrote several X)aper9 describing his observa- 
tions. 

The greatest system of waterworks which 
Bateman undertook was that connected with 
Manchester. In 1844 lie was first consulted 
in regard to the Manchester and Salford 
water supply. About 1846 the project was 
formed of obtaining water from tiie Pennine 
hills ; the works in Longdendale wi^re com- 
menced in 1848 and were finished in the 
spring of 1877. In 1884 Bateman published 
a * History and Description of the Manchester 
W' aterworks ' (London and Manchester, 4t o), 
which deals with many points of interest to 
the student of hydraulic engineering. The 
Longdendale scheme, however, had been 
designed to supply a population less than 
half that of Manchester in 1882, and it was 
clear that additional sources of supply must 
be looked for. At Bateman*s suggestion the 
corporation resolved to construct new works 
at Lake Thirlmere. A bill was introduced 
into parliament in 1878, and, after rejection, 
was passed in 1879, and Bateman superin- 
tended the commencement of the new works. 



In this undertaking he was associated with 
Mr. George Hill of Manchester. 

In 1852 he was requested to advise the 
town council of Glasgow in regard to the 
water supply of the city. In the parlia- 
mentary session of 1854-5, on Bateman's 
advice, a bill was obtained for the supply of 
water from Loch Katrine. The works were 
commenced in the spring of 1856 and were 
completed by March 1860. They extend 
oyer thirty-tour miles, and were described 
by James M. Gale as worthy to * bear com- 
parison with the most extensive aqueducts 
m the world, not excluding those of ancient 
Rome' {Transactions of the Institution of 
Engineers in Scotland^ 1863-4, vii. 27). 

Among other important waterworks by 
Bateman may be mentioned the systems for 
Warrington, Accrington, Oldham, Ashton, 
Blackburn, Stockdale, Halifax, Dewsbury, 
St. Helens, Kendal, Belfast, Dublin, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Chorley, Bolton, Darwen, 
Macclesfield, Chester, Birkenhead, Glouces- 
ter, Aberdare, Perth, Forfar, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Colne Valley, Colne and Marsden, and 
Cheltenham. In 1855 he prepared an im- 
portant paper for the British Association ' On 
the present state of our Knowledge on the 
Supply of Water to Towns,* enunciating 
the general nature of the problem, giving 
an historical outline of previous measures, 
enumerating the various sources from which 
towns could be supplied, and discussing their 
comparative merits. In 1865 he published 
a pamphlet *0n the Supply of Water to 
London from the Sources of the River 
Severn' ^Westminster, 8vo), which created 
consideraole discussion. He designed and 
surveyed the scheme at his own expense, at 
the cost of 4,000/. or 5,000/. A royal com- 
mission was held, and in 1868 it reported 
very much in favour of the project. It was 
purely a gravitation scheme, designed at an 
estimated outlav of 11,400,023/. to convey 
to London 230,000,000 gallons of water a 
day. liateman was connected with various 
harbour and dock trusts throughout the 
British Isles, including the Clyde Navigation 
Trust, for which he was consulting engineer, 
and the Shannon Inundation Inquiry in 1863, 
on which he was employed by government. 

In addition to his many undertakings at 
home Bateman carried out several works 
abroad. In 1869 he proposed, in a pamphlet 
entitled * Channel Railway,* written in con- 
junction with Julian John R6vy, to construct 
a submarine railway between France and 
England in a cast-iron tube. In the same 
year he went out as representative of the 
lloyal Society, on the invitation of the khe- 
dive, to attend the opening of the Suei 
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Cona], and -nroie a long ryporl oi' hia 
whicli nils Tvad to tLe Society on ti 
1&70, and published in tlie 'Proceedings.' 
iln the winter of 1870-1 he visited Buenos 
Ajres, nt the request of the Arveutin 
vnnunent, for the puqiose of faving 
harbourworba fcv that cit;. Ilia plans 
Dot adopted, but he was (tJ'ti'rwardsempIoyed 
10 design and carry out the drainage and 
•water supply of iha city. In 1874 he pre- 
pared -water schemes for Naples and Co 
■tantinople, and he was also engineer for 
■ome reclamation schemes in Spain and 
Majorca. The crown agents to the coloniefi 
«mpIoy«d him in Ceylon to design aod carry 
outworks for supplying Colombo with water. 

For forty-eight years, from 183a to 1881, 
BatemoD ilirecied tiis business alone. From 
1681 to 1685 he was in partnership with 
QetiTgeHill,and in 1888 he took as partners 
his BOn-in-lnw, Richard Clere I'arBona, and his 
«on, Ltie La Trobe Bateman. Bateman was 
elected a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineer* on 23 June 1840, and a fellow of 
the lloyal Society of London on 7 June 1 860. 
Ho wupreaiJeiit of the Institution in 1878 
•ndlSTS. He was also a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, the Itoval Geographical 
Society, the Oeulogicnl Societ?, the Society 
of Ana, and iho Royal Institution. In 18*13 
Le aMUmed by royal license the prefix, sur. 
name, and arms oT La Trobe, in compliment 
ilo his grandfather. 

Batvmon died on 10 June 1889 at his 
tendence, Moor Park, Femham, an estate 
whichbehndpurchasediDlSSd. Onl 8ept. 
iml ho married Anne, only daughter of 
Bir William Fairbuim. By her he had three 
tona anil four daughtvrB. 

[lUnntM of Proecodings of the Instiiinion of 
CiTil 1-JigineorH, 1 888-6, xcrii. 392-8; Biogmpli, 
J681. VI. 103; Procraliiigs of ths Roval Soe. at 
Iiondnn, lBg9, vol xlvi. pp. xlii-xlviii; BurbDii 

indw) Uontrj.] E. I. C. 

BATEMAN-CHAMPAIN, SiE JOHN 
UNDEIiWni.H) (1835-1687), colond, royal 
(late Bengali engineers, son of tjolotiel 
Agnow Champain of the 9lh foot (d. 1876), 
~~ s bom in Gloucester Place, London, on 
July IB3o. Educati:d at Oheltenhiun 
College and for a short time in fortification 
•nil militarv drawing at the Edinburgh 
'Uilitary j\cnd"my under Liimtenant (after- 
ward* Colriin.'i .Sir) Ilerirj- Yule [q.v.l, he 
iinl ibrouijh llu' military oollaKB of the 
. India Cimipnny at .XddiscomDe at the 
^^ 1 of hia iiirra, receiving iho Pollock 
Bwlal, He obtaini'd a commission as se- 
^Bond lieutenant in the Bengal engineers on 
21 Jnne 1853. His furtnor commissiona 
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^ dated: lieuteniiiit 13 July 1857, oap- 
1 Sept. Isti3, mujor 5 July 1872, lieu- 

nt-eoionel 31 Dec. 1878, and colonel 
31 Dec. 1882. He assumed the name of 
Bateman in addition to that of Cham] 
1872 on succeeding to the estate of Ualton 
Park, Lancashire. 

After the usual course of professional 
struction at Oliatham he went to India 11 
1854. While acting as 
of the Thomoson college at Burki 
tile Indian mutiny broke out, and he at 
once saw active service under Colonel (after- 
wards General Sir) Archdale Wilson [ij. v.], 
was adjutant of sappers and miners at the 
actionsatGhazi-ud-tlin->'agaron thellindun 
river on 30 and 31 May, at Badli-ke-Serai 
under Major-general Bernard on 8June,and 
at the capture of the ridge in front of Delhi. 
During tlie siege of Delhi Champain took 
his full share of general engineer work in 
addition to his duties as adjutant, and one 
of the siege batteries was named al^er him 
by order of the chief engineer in acknow- 
ledgment of his services. He woa wounded 
by a grape ebot on 13 Sept., but, although 
still on theeick list, volunteered for duty 
on 20 Sept., and was present at the captura 
of the palace of Delhi. 

Champain commanded thehead-quarters de- 
tachment of Ben gal sappers dating the march 
to Agra, at the captura of Fathpur Sikri, and 
in numerous minor expedtions. He com- 
manded a mixed force of nearly two thou- 
sand men on the march from Agra to Fath- 
gnrh| where he joined thecommander-in-ohief 
in December 1857. He commanded the 
sappers during the march to Cawupore and 
to the Alambagh, reverting to the adjutoncj 
in March 1858, when he joined the force 
under Sir James Outram [ij.v.] for the aief[e of 
Lucknow by Lord Clyde. During the ei^ 
be tlu'iee acted as orderly oHicer to Sir 
Robert Kapler, afterwards Lord Napier of 
Magdala [q. v.], b^ whom he was especially 
thauiied for holding with Captain Medley 
and one hundred sappers for a whole night 
the advanced post of Shah Nnjif, which had 
been abandoned. 

AHer the capture of Lucknow he erected j 
me twenty fortified posts for outlying de- 
tachments. In April he was specially em- 
ployed under Brigadier-general (afterward! i 
Hir) John Douglas in the Ghaxi|)ur and I 
Sbahabnd districts, was present in fourteen ] 

[garments, and was thanked i 
despatches lor his services at the action of 
Balia. He joined in the pursuit of themut 
neers, who, after incessant marcliiug and 
fighting, were driven to the Kaimur Hills 
and finally defeated and broken up at Salia 
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Dahar on 24 Nov. 1868. He received the 
medal and clasps. 

When the mutiny was finally suppressed 
Champain became executive engineer in the 
public works department at Goudah, and 
afterwards at Luclcnow, until February 1862, 
when he was selected to go with Major (Sir) 
Patrick Stewart [q. v. Suppl.] to Persia on 
government telegraph duty. At that time 
there was no electric telegraph to India. 
The attempt to construct one under a go- 
vernment guarantee had failed, and it was 
determined to make a line bv the Persian , 
Gulf route directly under government. Cham- 
pain proceeded with Stewart to Bushahr, and 
thence in June to Teheran, where negotia- 
tions were carried on with the Persian go- ' 
vemment. In 1865 the line was practically 
completed, and on Stewart's death in that 
year Champain was appointed to assist Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid, the chief director of the 
Indo-European Government Telegraph de- i 
partment. He spent the greater part of . 
1806 in Turkey, putting the Baghdad part ! 
of the line into an etlicient state, ana in | 
1867 went to St. Petersburg to negotiate j 
for a special wire through liussia to join ' 
the Persian system. This visit gave rise to 
intimate and friendly relations with Gene- 
ral Liiders, director-general of Russian tele- 
graphs, which proved of advantage to the 
service. 

On his way out from England in Septem- 
ber 1869, to superintend the laying of a 
second telegraph cable from Bushahr to 
Jashk, Cliampam was nearly drowned in the 
wreck of the steamship Camatic off the 
island of Shadwan in the Red Sea. After 
coming to the surface he assisted in saving 
lives and in securing succour. In 1870 he 
succeeded Sir Frederic Goldsmid as chief 
director of the government Indo-European 
telegraph. 

In the years from 1870 to 1872 Persia 
suffered from a severe famine, and Champain 
took an active interest in the Mansion House 
relief fund, of which he was for some time 
secretary. He arranged for its distribution 
in Persia by the telegraph staff, and had 
the satisfaction of finding it very well done. 
His sound judgment and unfailing tact, 
togetlier with a power of expressing his 
views clearly and concisely, enabled him to 
render important service at the periodical 
international telegraph conferences as the 
representative of the Indian goveniment. 
Special questions frequently arose the settle- 
ment of which took him to many of the 
European capitals, and in the ordinary course 
of his duties he made repeated visits to 
India, Turkey, Persia, and the Persian Gulf. 



In 1884 the shah of Persia presented him 
with a magnificent sword of honour. In 
October 18& Chanipain went for the last 
time to the Persian Gulf to lay a third cable 
between Bushahr and Jashk, afterwards 
visiting Calcutta to confer with government. 
On his way home he went to Delhi to see 
his old friend Sir Frederick (now Earl) 
Roberts, from whom he learned that he had 
been made a knight commander of the order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 

He died at San Remo on 1 Feb. 1887. 
The shah of Persia himself sent a telegram to 
his family expressing his great regret for the 
loss of Bateman-Champain, 'qui a laiss6 
tant de souvenirs inenacables en Perse,* a 
very unusual departure from the rigid eti- 
quette of the court of Teheran. He married 
in 1865 Harriet Sophia, daughter of Sir 
Frederick Currie, first baronet (rf. 1875). 
She survived her husband with six sons and 
two daughters of the marriage. Three sons 
are in the army and one in the navy. 

Bateman-Champain was a member of the 
council of the Royal Geographical Society 
and of the Society of Telegraph Engineers. 
He was an accomplished draughtaman. In 
the Albert Hall Exhibition of 1873 a gold 
medal was awarded to a Persian landscape 
which he had painted for his friend Sir 
Robert Murdoch Smith [q.v. Suppl.] Many 
of the illustrations to Sir Frederic Goli- 
smid's * Telegraph and Travel ' are from 
original sketches in water-colour by Bate- 
man-Champain. 

[India Office Records; Despatches; Porter's 
IIi>tory of the Corps of Royal Engineers; 
Vibart's Addiscombe, its Heroes and Men of 
Note; Goldsmid's Telegraph and Travel; the 
Royal Engineers Journal, 1887* obituary notice 
by Sir R. M. Smith; Times. 2 Feb. 1887; Ann. 
Reg. 1887 ; Kaye's History of the Sepoy War ; 
Malleson's History of the Indian Mutiny; Nor- 
man's Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi 
Army ; Medley's A Year's Campaigning in India 
and other Works on the Indian Mutiny.] 

R. H. V. 

BATES, HARRY (1850-1899), sculptor, 
born at Stevenage, Hertfordshire, on 26 April 
1850, was son of Joseph and Anne Bates of 
that town. As a lad he was apprenticed as 
carver to Messrs. Bridley & Farmer of 
63 Westminster Bridge Road, and worked 
between 1869 and 1879 on the ornamentation 
of many churches in course of building or 
restoration in the provinces. Returning to 
London, he was able to combine bis work 
with attendance at classes in the Lambeth 
art school. Jules Dalou was teacher of 
modelling there, and, although Bates had 
only three months of his teaching, it is im- 



pOMiUe n 
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iDodelled at Lambeth ablsined a silver medat 
from the South Kensington board of exami- 
nera. Dalou returning to Paris, Bates en- 
tered tht> Royal Academy schools. The 
»uthoriiie« them Boan gave bim not only a 
gold medal hut also a travelling studentship 
of 200/. for his baa-relief n-preaenting ' So- 
crates teaching the people in the Agora;' 
this, done into marble, was subsequently 
presented to the Oirens College, Manchester, 
by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Settling 
in Parie, Bates took a studio of hie own, and, 
acting on Diilou'a su|n;e«tion, obtained pri- 
vate tuition from Ilouin, Rodin's inttuence 
proved smaller than might have been ex- 
pected. 'Comparing the "Socrates" mo- 
delled in London with the Virgil reliefs 
modelled in Paris we lind in the latter a 
greater freedom and flexibility . . . but 
tbe peculiar gift of tfaeir author is as trace- 
able in the " t^ocratea " as in the " .Sneas " 
and " Dido," and it is not a gift in the use of 
which Rodin could do much to help him. 
Ilia conceptions fall naturally into balsnce 
and rhythm. They are not iosjiired with ibe 
energy, the melancholy, or the tragic hu- 
manity of the French master, but show a 
sympathy with line and a felicity in con- 
centrating its powers so oa to arrive at unity, 
to which there ia no parallel in Rodin's 
works ' (Sib Walteb Ahmstbosg). 

The pant-Is from Virgil form a sort of 
triptych in bronze, and, but for the fact of 
their having been executed in Paris, would 
have been purchased under the terms of the 



1)a»-r«lJef, illustrating Coleridge' 
blind old man, and poor,' and forming a 
companion to the ■ Socrates,' which was 
•hown at the same time. In 1887 appeared 
the three panels illustrating the story of 
Ptychr, which proved, if one might judge 
by the demand for framed pliotographs, to 
be his most popular work ; in 18P9,' Hounda 
in Leash,' an important group (In the 
mund) of a young man restraining his boar- 
bound* ; in 1890, the design for the altar 
frontal, Holy Trinity church, Ohelsca ; and 
in tba aame year ' Pandora,' which was 
bought by Chantrev's trustee 
in tho Tate Oalbryi Millbanlt. 

In 1892, wlwsn Dates was elected associate 
of the Royal Academy, he e.ihibited a panel 
inrplief.lha-StonrufEnJyniionaud Selene;' 
a deaign for thocfiimney-piece for which that 
work was intended; amarbtnbuat of J.II.B. 
\VamBr,nu|.; Quy'a mndallion in brunxu; 
ttio DMmorial of Jama* Tennant Uainl ; and 



door-knocker iu silver. In the eame year, 
t the Orosvenor Gallery, he showed the 
head, cast in bronie, of the beautiful Rbo- 
do^e. At the same period, when his repu- 
tation was gunerally acknowledged, he was 
still very often employed upon decorative 
works for metrojiolitan buildings. The most 
notable of his latest works were the statue 
of the Queen for Dundee ; a bronie bust of 
' Field-marshal Lord Roberts ; ' and the 
equestrian statue of that general, now in. 
Calcutta, which was set up in the courtyard 
Darlington House during the exhibition 
of 1897. lie also commenced a companion 
statue of Lord Lansdowne which was com- 
pleted by Mr. Onalow Ford, R.A., and un- 
veiled at Calcutta by Lord Cunon on 7 Jan. 
1901. 

Batea died on 30 Jan. IS99 at his resi- 
dence, lOUall Road. St. John's Wood, N.W. 
vaa buried at Btevenage on 4 Feb. Ha 
was prevented by illness from completing 
with his oivn hands all that he had under- 
taken, but his friends superintended, after 
his death, the businosB of casting the latest 
of hifl undertakings. That a sculptor, owing 
BO much to French teachers, should have 
become famous for works so purely and per- 
fectly EnglL"h in feeling is proof in itself 
that he waa more than merely talented. 

[Portfolio; Artist, BwemUr 1897; Timsa, 
1 Feb. 18D9; Tate Gallery, um^Ul catalogue; 
priviite int'onnalioQ.] E. fi. 

BATES, HENItY WALTER (1825. 
189a), naturalist on the Amaxons, bom bl 
Leicester on 8 Feb. 1835, was grandson of 
Robert Bates, a dyer of hosiery in Leicester,i 
and eldest son of Henry Bates (rf. 1870), • 
small hosiery manufacturer in the same town. 
After some education at Craaton'a boarding- 
school at Billesden, a largo village about nine 
miles from Leicester, be was apprenticed ia 
1838 to Alderman Gregory, a hosier of Hal- 
ford Street in his native town, his duties com- 



moming. Ilia scanty leisure he devoted to 
self-improvement at the liberally managed 
Mechanics' Institute of the town. His holi- 
days when possible were spent in scouring 
Cbamwood Forest for specimens with his 
brothers, for he whs already an enthusiastic 
entomologist and collector. The (init con- 
tribution he made to enlomolocical litera- 
ture waa a short paper "On Coleopterous 
Insects frequenting Damp Places,' dated 
Queen Street. 3 Jan. I84a, nnd printed tn 
the first number of the 'Zuulogist, to which 
he became a not infi-equent contributor. 
About 1816 hs obtained a situation as clerk 
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in Allsopp's offices at Burton-on-Trent, under 
the conditions of which he fretted a good 
deal. In the meantime, however, he had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, then English master at the colle- 
giate school, Leicester. The works of Hum- 
boldt and Lyell, and Darwin's recently 
published * Journal ' (1839), proved a bond 
of communion between them. They were 
both also enthusiastic entomologists, and 
were alike growing dissatisfied with their re- 
stricted collecting area. The friends began to 
discuss schemes for going abroad to explore 
some unharvested region, and these at length 
took definite shape, mainly owing to the 
interest excited by a little book by William 
H. Edwards on *A Voyage up the Kiver 
Amazon, including a residence at Para' 
(New York, 1847). This led Mr. Wallace to 
propose to Bates a joint expedition to the 
Amazons, the plan being to collect largely 
and dispose of duplicates in London in order 
to defitiy expenses, while gathering facts 
towards solving the problem of the origin 
of species. They embarked at Liverpool in 
a small trading vessel of 192 tons on 26 April 
1848, and arrived off Para on 27 May. Bates 
made Para his headquarters until 6 Nov. 
1851, when he sturted on his long voyage to 
the Tapajos and the Upper Amazons, which 
occupied a period of seven years and a half. 
It was from Para that he and Mr. Wallace 
in August 1848 made an excursion up the 
river Tocantins, the third in rank among the 
streams which make up the Amazons system, 
of the grandeur and peculiarities of which he 
wrote a striking account. In September 
1849 he started on his first voyage up the 
main stream in a small sailing vessel (a 
service of steamers was not established 
until 1853), and reached Santarem, which 
he subsequently made his headquarters for 
a period of three years ; but on this journey 
he pushed on to Obydos, about fifty miles 
further on. Here he secured a passage in a 
cuberta or small vessel proceeding with 
merchandise up the Rio Negro. The des- 
tination of the boat was Manaos on the 
Barra of the llio Negro, a spot rendered 
memorable by the visit of the Dutch 
naturalists, Spix and Martins, in 1820. 
Here, some thousand miles from Para, in 
March 1850 Bates and Wallace parted com- 
pany, * finding it more convenient to explore 
separate districts and collect independently.' 
Wallace took the northern parts and tri- 
butaries of the Amazons, and Bates kept to 
the main stream, which, from the direction 
it seems to take at the fork of the Rio Negro, 
is called the Upper Amazons, or the Soli- 
moens. After sailing three hundred and 



seventy miles up the Solimoens, tlirou^ 
* one uniform, lofty, imperrious, and humid 
forest,' Bates arrived on May-day 1860 at 
Ega. Here he spent nearly twelve months 
before returning to Para, and thus finished 
what may be considered aa his preliminary 
survey of the vast collecting ground which 
will always be associated with hia name. 
In November 1851 he again arrived at 
Santarem, where, after a residence of six 
months, he commenced arrangements for an 
excursion up the little-known Tapajos river, 
which in magnitude stands sixth among the 
tributaries 01 the Amazons. A stay was 
made at the small settlement of Ayeyros, 
and from this spot an expedition was made up 
the Oupari, a branch river which enters the 
Tapajos about eight miles above it. At this 
time he was thrown into contact with 
Mundurucii Indians, and was able to ac- 
q^uire much valuable ethnological informa- 
tion. The furthest point up the Amazons 
system that he visited (in Sept. 1857) was 
St. Paulo, a few leagues north east of Taba- 
tinga and the Peruvian frontier. 

From June 1854 until February 1859 Bates 
made his head-ouarters 1,400 miles above 
Para, at Ega, a place which he made fiEmiiliar 
by name to every European naturalist as the 
home of entomological discoveries of the 
highest interest. At Ega he found ^\e 
hundred and fifty new and distinct species 
of butterflies alone (the outaide total of 
English species being no more than sixty- 
six). On the wings of these insects he 
wrote in a memorable passage, 'Nature 
writes as on a tablet the story 01 the modifi- 
cations of species.* During the whole of his 
sojourn amid the Brazilian forests his specu- 
lations were approximating to the theory of 
natural selection, and upon the publication 
of the * Origin of Species * (November 1869) 
he became a staunch and thoroughgoing ad- 
herent of the Darwinian hypothesis. 

On 11 Feb. 1869 Bates left Ega for Eng- 
land, having spent eleven of the best years 
of his life withm four degrees of the equator, 
among many discouraerements, and to the 
detriment of his health, but to the perma- 
nent enrichment of our knowledge 01 one of 
the most interesting regions of the globe. 
During his stay in the Amazons he had 
learned German and Portuguese, had dis- 
covered over eight thousand species new to 
science, and by the sale of specimens had 
made a profit of about 800/. He sailed from 
Para on 2 June 1859, and upon his arrival 
set to work at once upon nis collections. 
His philosophic insight was first fully exhi- 
bited in his celebrated paper, read before the 
Linnean Society on 21 June 1861, ' Contri- 
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tiam to an Inwcl Fauna of the Amnion 
Jler. Lepidoptera: Ueliconidie ' (ZiViiimn 
t. Tratu. \a\. xxiil. 186^), described by 
irwin as ' one of the most remarkable and 
mintble paper* I ever read in my life." It 
is thli paper which first ^\e a due pn> 
Hence before the MJentific world to the 
BDomeDoa of mimicrv, and with it a philo- 
l^iic ezplanatioD ivhich at once received 
""'in's unconditional neceptttttce. 'I re- 
' wrote the latter with choraoteriBtic 
rity, ' that I passed over the whole siib- 
n the " Origin," for I should have made 
IweiouB mesB of it * (cf. Pofltos. Colnun 
' AiuriuiU, pp. 217 eq. ; Beddard, ^ni- 
■/ Coloration, pas«im : CiltA.NT Allex on 
[imicrf,' ^ryci. Brit. 9lh ed.) Darwin 
nngly recommended Bntei to publish a 
rrative of bis travels, and with tUia ob- 
it totruduced him to the publisher, John 
nmy, who proved an invaluable friend. 
I Janiury ISCS Murray is.'^ued Bates's 
raturalist on the Amazons,' which has 
n described as * the best work of natural 
■ytravelspuhliahed in England.' A^rt 
1 the personal charm of the narrative, 
itea as a describer of the tropical forest is 
nmd only to Humboldt. His breadth of 
Bw sared him from the narrownexs of 
Bcialism, and he was as far removed as 
•sible from what Darwin caUi^d 'the mob 
natnratisls without souls.' The book was 
^r pmiaed in the 'Revue des Deux 
oniTes* for August 1863, but the hifrhest 
mpUment it received was the remailc of 
ihn Gould (whose gr^ntt^Bt ambition had 
«n to see the ^^reat riverj to the author : 
Ifttet, I have read your Dook — I've seen 
e Ainuons.' In April 1662, by the advice 
' numerous friends, Bates applied for a post 
, the Roologicjil department at the British 
jisenm, but thepost was given to the poet 
rtinr William Ed(rarO'Shau([hueBsy[q.v.], 
how mind was a falnila ram as for as zoo- 
KJcal knowledge was concerned. 
Early in 1684, upon the strong recom- 
,«ndBtion of Murray, Bates was chosen 
sbtaot secretary to the Itojol Geographi- 
il Society. Hi- would have preferred a 
ientiflo appointmeDt, but he devoted him- 
If uuduously to the work, and showed 
!Mt admiuistrative capacity, especially in 
mnaction with the removal of the society's 
.>*miwa in IS'O from ^V'hitehBU Place to 
Barile Itow. llis services were referred 
} in ibe highest tvrma by Sir Roderick 
Eiirchtaou, and hy bis suucessora in the 
' ' 1 of the society's affairs. In ad- 
to editing the 'Transactions,' be 
ir tupervised and prepared for the 
nnmber of intercstmg voli 



among them Mrs. Somervillc's ' Phygical 
Gr-ography' (1«70), Relfs ' Naluralisl in 
Nicaragua' (1873), Humbert's 'Japan and 
the Japanese' (translated by Mrs. Cachet 
Hoey, i87'l), Warburton's 'Jouruev across 
iVeatem Interior of Australia (1B7C), 
and Casneirs ' Illustrated Travels ' (in 6 vols. 
Ito, 1875-0). He also wrote an introduc- 
jon to the appendix volume of AMiymper's 
Travels among the Great Andes.' He 
became F.L.8. in 1871, and was elected 
F.R.S, in 1881. He was elenited president 
of the Entomological Society in 1869, and 
again in 1878. He was also a chevalier of 
the Brazilian order of the Hose. He pub- 
lished numerous papers in the Entomo- 
logical Society's ' Journal,' in the ' Entomo- 
logist,' and in ihe ' Annals and Magazine of 
Natural Hislory.' Large portions of his 
lepidoptera aud other collections passed into 
the British Museum. Latterly, howovor, bo 
appropriated his cabinets mainly to the 
coleoptera, and at his death his magnificent 
collection was sold intact to Mr. IJberthiir 
of Uennea. The main results of his labours 
coleopterist are embodied in Godman 
and Salvin's ' Biologia Centrali-Americsna.' 
Like Huiley and like Darwin, after return- 
ing from a long residence abroad. Bates was 
troubled by Cailyle'a ' accursed hag,' dys- 

fepsia. He died of bronchitis on 10 Feb. 
892, after having just completed twenty- 
eight years' valuable service as assistant 
secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
He married, in January 1861, Samb Ann 
Mason of Leicester, who survived him with 
one daughter and three sons, the second of 
theite an electrical engineer, the remaning 
two farmers in New Zealand. The CatlitAm 
Ba/etiiand other entomological species com- 
memorate bis discoveries in the Amainns 
valley. 

Bates was an assiduous student of the best 
literature. The aoleetinns from his letters 
(mainly to Darwin and Hooker), and a frag- 
ment of an incomplete diary, in tbe memoir 
by Mr. Edward Clodd, reveal an unmislak- 
able literary gift. But he published only 
the one Totame, 'The Naturalist on (he 
Amazons,' from which, by Darwin's advice, 
he carefuUy removed all tbe ' fine ' passage* 
previous to publication. Stripped thus of 
superfluous ornament, the book takesa place 
between Darwin's 'Journal' and Wallace's 
'Malay Archipelago' as one of the durable 
monuments of English travel literature. Tlio 
narrative grips the reader at once and in- 
spires him with an inl«nse desire to visit tbe 
regionsdesoribed,wbilfi tbe concludinp medi- 
tation upon the exchange of a tropical for 
an Kngliah climala (with the countervail- 
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ing advantages and disadvantages) merits a 
place of higli honour among English prose 



ling's famooB Ketton sale in 1810 be bou^t 
for 185 guineas a cow called Dacheaa, which 



extracts. I was the foundress of a well-known tribe of 

Photographic portraits are in the Royal , shorthorns. He exhibited bis cattle at the 
Geographical Society's * Transactions/ 1892 local shows from 1804 to 1812. Wishing to 
<p. 2i-'})j and in E>lward Clodd's short me- follow out the principles of George Culley 
moir of Dates prefixed to the 1892 reprint in regard to experiments and trials, he em* 
(from the first edition) of *The Naturalist bodied his views in 1807 in an elaborate 
on the Amazons ' (frontispiece). letter, which he styled ' An Address to the 

[Memoir of H. W. Bates by Edwar.i Clo<ld. Board of Agriculture and to the other Agri- 
1892; Koyal Geof^r. Soc. Trans. 1892, pp. 177, cultural Societies of the Kingdom on the 
190. 246iiq. ; Times, 17 Feb. 1892; lllafrtr. importanceof an Institution for ascertaining 
I>ondon News, 27 Feb. 1892 (p<^»rtrait) ; Clodd's the merits of different breeds of live stock, 
Pioneers of Evolution, 1897, 124-7; Grande pointing out the advantages that will accme 
Eiicyclopedie, v. 755; A. R. AVallace's Travels therefrom to the landed interest and the 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro and I>arw^nism ; jjingjom in general.' In 1809-10-11 he 
Darwin's Life and Letters. 11. 243 sq.] T. S. . ^^^^ ^^ winters at the university of Edin- 
BATES. THOMAS (1775-1849), stock- | burgh to study chemistry, and took, after his 
breeder, bom at Mat fen, Northumlxrland, fashion, copious notes of the lectures on 
on 16 Feb. 1775, was the younger of the various subjects he attended. In 1811 he 
two sons of George Bates by Diana (d. was sufficiently well off to buy a moiety 
1822), daughter of Thomas ^loore of Bi- of the manor of Kirklevington, near Yarm, 
shop's Castle, Salop, and was descended in Cleveland, for 30,000/., §0,000/. of which 
from a family long settled in the district, he paid in cash. About ten years later, 
Bates was educated at the grammar school when his lease of Halton ran out, he bought 
at Ilaydon Bridge, and afterguards at Ridley Hall on the South Tjne, and resided 
Witton-le-Wear school, where * he never there till 1831. He then removed to Kirk- 
joined in his schoolfellows' games, but levington, where he lived for the remainder 
would sit for hours in the churchyard with '• of his life. 

a book * (T. Bell, History of Shorthorns \ He engaged in correspondence with most 
(1871), p. 110). At the age of fifteen he of the leading agriculturists of the day, and 
was called home to assist in the manage- ' aired his own views very freely. Lord Al- 
ment of his father's farms. Before he was thorp is said to have remarked to another 
eighteen he became tenant of his father s guest when Bates paid him a visit at Wise- 
patrimony at Aydon White House. In ton for the Doncaster meeting of 1820, 
1795 his mother's first cousin, Arthur Blay- , * Wonderful man! he might become any- 




all his heritage to Lord Tracy, a stranger . but his love of argument, his combativeness, 
in blood ; and this was a great disappoint- ^ and hie plain speaking did not make him a 
ment to Bates and his family. universal favourite. 

He now threw himself with * quadrupled ' Owing to his dissatisfaction with the 




Tyne. Becoming intimate with Matthew 
and George Culley ^q.v.], through a family 
marriage. Bates was introduced to a large 
circle of agricultural acquaintances on the 
Tees, including Charles and Robert Colling 
[q. V. Suppl.] In IKX), at the age of twenty- 
five, Iktes took a twenty-one years' lease 
of two large fanns at Halton Castle, at a 
higli rent, and with a view to stocking them 
'])urcha8(jd his first shorthorn cows from 
(Charles Colling, giving him for one of them 
the first one hundred guineas the Collings 
ever sold a cow for* (Bkll, p. 100). 

He H])eedily achieved renown as a breeder 
of taste and judgment, and at Charles Col- 



not again exhibit until the first show 
of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, held 
at York in 1838, when he won five priiea 
with seven animals. A year later he made 
a great sensation at the first show of the 
then newly established English Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Oxford in 1839, with 
his four shorthorns, all of which won the 
prizes, and one of which, called * Duke of 
Northumberland,* was said to be ' one of the 
finest bulls ever bred * (^Farm. Mat;. 1850, 
p. 2). Bates continued showing and win- 
ning prizes at subsequent meetings of the 
lloyal Agricultural Society of England 
(under which name the English Agricultural 
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Society was incorporated by charter in 1840) 
and had a great epistolary conflict with the 
executire after the York show of 1848, the 
last he attended. 

Up to 1849 he had enjoyed robust health, 
living almost in the open air, and very 
simply : but a painful disease of the kidneys 
earned him on on 25 July 1849 at the age 
of seventy-four. The 'Farmers* Magazine' 
for January 1850 (xxi. 1 sq.), in an apprecia- 
tive memoir of him, speaks of his liberality 
and hospitality, and aescribes his litigious- 
ness as * but a nic^ and discriminating view 
of public duty. . . / * Convince his judg- 
ment or appeal to his feelings, and he was 
gentle and yielding; but once rouse his 
opposition, and he was as untiring in his 
warfare as he was staunch and unflinching 
in his character. . . . He had a great de- 
light in addressing the public, usin^ very 
strong language, and always appearing in 
earnest, fle wrote a vast number of letters 
to the newspapers, mainly on the politics of 
agriculture. . . . His writing was terse 
and forcible, and he had a remarkable tact 
in making facts bear upon his propositions, 
as well as a wonderful readiness in calcula- 
tion and mental arithmetic' 

The dispersal of Bates's herd of shorthorns 
on 9 May 18o0 caused great excitement at 
the time, sixty-eight animals selling for 
4,558/. Is. (a full description is given in 
Farmer^ Mag, 1860, xxi. 532 sq.) 

Bates was never married. A portrait of 
him at the age of about fifty-five by Sir 
William Ross, R.A., was engraved for the 
'Farmers' Magazine' in 1850, and a repro- 
duction of it appears as the frontispiece 
of the elaborate biography of 513 pages 
written by Mr. Cadwalfader J. Bates (his 
great-nephew), and published at Newcastle 
in 1897 under the title ' Thomas Bates and 
the Kirklevington Shorthorns.' From this 
work most of the above facts have been 
drawn. 

[C. J. Bates's Thomas Bates, 1897 ; Farmers' 
Magazine, 1850; Bell's Hist, of Shorthorns.] 

E. C-E. 

BATTENBERG, Pbincb HENRY or. 
[See Henry Maurice, 1858-1896.] 

BAXENDELL, JOSEPH (1815-1887), 
meteorologist and astronomer, son of Thomas 
Baxendell and Mary his wife, n^e Sheplej, 
was bom at Manchester on 19 April 1815, 
and received his earlv education at the 
Mhool of Thomas Whalley, Cheetham Hill, 
Manchester. He left school at the age of 
fourteen, but not before his natural love of 
science had been noticed and fostered by his 
mother and by his schoolmaster. Of his 

TOL. I.— BUP. 



Sowers of observation he made good use 
uring six years which he spent at sea from 
his fourteenth to his twentieth year. In the 
Pacific he witnessed the wonderful shower 
of meteors in November 1833. When he 
abandoned seafaring life in 1835 he returned 
to Manchester, and for a while assisted his 
father, who was a land steward. He after- 
wards had a business of his own as an estate 
agent. From the time of his return to his 
native town he pursued, in a quiet unobtru- 
sive way, his studies in astronomy and 
meteorology, in the former of which pursuits 
he had the advantage of the use of the 
observatory of his friend Robert Worthing- 
ton at Crumpsall Hall, near Manchester. 
His first contribution to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society was made in 1849. He 
subsequently wrote for the Royal Society's 
'Proceedings,* the Liverpool Astronomical 
Society's * Journal,* and a number of other 
publications, but the greater and more im- 
portant portion of his work was contributed 
to the Manchester Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society, of which he became a member 
in January 1858. In the following year he 
was placed on the council, and in 1861 be- 
came joint secretary as well as editor of the 
society's * Proceedings.' The former post he 
retained until 1885, and the latter until his 
death. As colleagues in the secretaryship 
he had Sir H. E. Roscoe until 1873, and 
afterwards Professor Osborne Reynolds. He 
was one of the founders of the physical and 
mathematical section of the society in 1859. 
! He was enrolled as a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1858, but did not 
become F.R.S. until 1884. In February 
1859 he succeeded Henry Halford Jones as 
astronomer to the Manchester corporation. 
Some years subsequently he supenntended 
the erection of the Feniley meteorological 
observatory in Ilesketh Park, Southport, 
and was appointed meteorologist to the cor- 
poration of that town. From 1873 to 1877 
he was a member of the Crumpsall local 
board. 

His scientific contributions, of which 
sixty-seven are enumerated in the Royal 
Society's * Catalogue of Scientific Papers,* 
have been ably summarised by Dr. J. Bot^ 
tomley in the paper mentioned below. Of 
his astronomical observations, perhaps the 
most important are those embodied in various 
catalogues of variable stars. His meteoro- 
logical and terrestrial-magnetical researches 
were of conspicuous importance, and in re- 
ference to the detection of the intimate con- 
nection between those sciences and solar 
physics he was one of the principal pioneers. 
Among other valuable suggestions for the 
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practical application of meteorological science 
was that lor the use of storm signals, con- 
cerning which he had a protracted contro- 
versy with the board of trade. He foretold 
the long drought of 1868, and was service- 
able to the Manchester cori>oration in en- 
abling them to regulate the supply of water 
and so mitigate the inconvenience that en- 
sued. On another occasion he predicted the 
outbreak of an epidemic at Southport. 

His lattT years were passed at Hirkdale, 
near Southport, where he died on 7 Oct. 
1887. In religion he was a churchman and 
a staunch Anglo-Israelit**. 

lie married, in 1865, Mary Anne, sister of 
Norman Kobert IMgson [q. v.], the govern- 
ment astronomer for Madras, and left an 
only sou, named after himself, who succeeded 
him as meteorologist to the corporation of 
Southport. 

[Memoir bv Dr. James Bottomlev in Memoirs 
antl Proc.of the Manchester Literary and Phil. 
See 4th ser. i. 28; Proc. Royal Soc. vol. xliii. ; 
Nature, 20 Oct. 1887, p. 58.0; Manchester 
Guardian, 10 Oct. 1887 ; inform-ition kindly 
supplied byBaxondeirs widow and son.] 

c w s 

BAXTER, WILLIAM EDWARD 
(1825-1 800), trayeller and author, bom on 
24 June 1825 at Dundee, was the eldest 
son of Edward Baxter of Kincaldrum in 
Forfar, a Dundee merchant, by his first wife, 
Euphemia, daughter of William Wilson, a 
wool merchant of Dundee. Sir Dayid Baxter 
[q. v.] was his uncle. lie was educated at 
the high school of Dundee and at Edin- 
burgh University. On leaving the university 
he entered his father's counting-house, and 
some years afterwards became partner in 
the firm of Edward Baxter cS: Co. In 1870 
that firm was dissolved, and he bec^ame senior 
partner of the new firm of W. E. Baxter & Co. 
lie found time for much foreign travel and 
interested himself in politics. In March 
I800 he was returned to parliament for the 
Montrose burghs in the liberal interest, in 
succession to .Joseph Hume jj. v.], retaining 
his seat until 1885. After refusing office 
several times he became secretary to the 
admiralty in December 1868, in Gladstone's 
first administration, and distinguished him- 
self by his reforms and retrenchmonts. In 
1871 he resigned this office, on becoming 

i'oint secretary of the treasury, a ])0st which 
le resigned in August 1873, in consequence 
of diflerences betwef^nhim and the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Robert Lowe. He was 
sworn of the pri\T council on 2 4 March 187.3. 
Baxter continued to carry on business as a 
foreign merchant in Dundee till his death. 
He died on 10 Aug. 1890 at Kincaldrum. 



In November 1847 he married Janet, eldest 
daughter of J. Home Scott, a solicitor of 
Dundee. By her he had two sons and five 
daughters. 

Besides many lectures Baxter published: 
1. 'Impressions of Central and Southern 
Europe,' London, 1850, Svo. 2. ' The Tagus 
and the Tiber, or Notes of Travel in Po^ 
tugal, Spain, and Italy,' London, 1852, 2 vola. 
Svo. 3. * America and the Americans,' Lon- 
don, 1855, Svo. 4. 'Hints to Thinkers, or 
Lectures for the Times,' London, 1860, Svo. 

[Dublin Univ. Mag. 1876. Ixxxviii. 652-64 
(with portrait) ; Dundee Advertiser, 11 Aug. 
1890; Official Return of Members of Pad.; 
Foster's Scottish M.P.'h ; Alii bone's Diet of 
Engl. Lit. ; Burke's Landed Gentry.] E. I. C. 

BAYNE, PETER (1830-1 896), journalist 
and author, second son of Charles John 
Bayne (dAl Oct. 1882), minister of Fodderty, 
Ross-shire, Scotland, and his wife Isabella 
Jane Duguid, was bom at the manse, Fod- 
derty, on 19 Oct. 1830. He was educated 
at Inyemess academy, Aberdeen grammar 
school, Bellevue academy, and Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, where he took the degree 
of M.A. in 1850. While an undergraduate 
at Aberdeen he won the prixe for an Eng^ 
lish poem, and in 1854 was awarded the 
Blackwell prize for a prose essay. From 
Aberdeen he proceedea to Edinburgh, and 
entered the theological classes at "New 
College in preparation for the ministry. 
But bronchial weakness and asthma made 
preaching an impossibility, and he turned 
to journalistic and literary work as a pro- 
fession. He began as early as 1850 to 
write for Edinburgh magazines, and in the 
years that followed much of his work ap- 
peared in Hogg's * Weekly Magazine ' and 
Tait's < Edinburgh Magazine.' He was 
for a short time editor of the * Glasgow Com- 
monwealth,' and in I806, on the death of 
his friend, Hugh Miller [q. vj, whose life 
he wrote, succeeded him in Edinburgh as 
editor of the * Witness.' A visit to Germany 
to acquire a knowledge of German led to his 
marriage in 18.58 to (>lotilda, daughter of 
General J. P. Gerwien. Up to this point his 
career had been uniformly successful, and his 
collected essays had brought him reputation 
not only in Scotland but in America also ; 
but in i860 he took up the post of editor 
of the * Dial,' a weekly newspaper planned 
by the National Newspaper League Comnany 
oil an ambitious scale m London. The • Dial ' 
proved a financial failure. Bayne not only 
struggled heroically to save the situation by 
editorial ability, but he lost all his own pro- 
perty in the venture, and burdened himself 
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with debts that crippled him for manj^ years. 
En April 1862 he retired from the ' Dial,' and 
became editor of the * Weekly Review,* the 
organ of the English presbyterian church. 
Pma he resigned m 1865, because his views 
on inspiration were held to be unsound, and 
he declined anv further editorial responsi- 
bilities. But he became a regular leader 
writer for the * Christian World,' under the 
editorship of James Clarke. For more than 
twenty years his peculiar combination of 
broad-minded progressive liberalism with 
earnest and eager evangelicalism gave a 
distinct colour to the religious, social, 
political, and literary teaching of this 
influential paper. He found here the main 
work of his life; but wrote independently 
much on the history of England in the 
seventeenth century, many essays in literary 
criticism, and a biography of Martin Luther. 
He also contributed occasionally to the 
* Xonconformist,' the < Spectator,' and other 
weekly papers, as well as to the leading 
reviews, notably the * Contemporary Re- 
view,' the * Fortnightly,' the * Bntish Quar- 
terly,' the * London Quarterly,' and ' Eraser's 
Magazine.' In 1879 the degree of LL.D. 
vras conferred on him by Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. He died at Norwood on 10 Feb. 18i)6, 
and is buried in Harlington churchyard, 
Middlesex, where he resided during the 
earlier half of his London career. He was 
thrice married, but had issue only by his 
first wife, who died in childbirth in 1866, 
leaving him with three sons and two daugli- 
ters. His second wife, Anna Katharine, 
daughter of Herbert Mayo of Oakhill, 
Hampstead, whom he married in 1869, died 
in 1882 after a life of devotion to the wel- 
fare of his children. His third wife became 
insane towards the end of 1^^9o, and grief 
3n this account contributed to his own 
leath. 

Besides many uncollected magazine art icles, 
leveral pamphlets, and part of the fourth 
volume of the * National History of England ' 
^1877), Baynes chief works are: I.** The 
Christian Life, Social and Individual,' Edin- 
burgh, 1855, 8vo; Boston, 1857; new edit. 
London, 1859. 2. 'Essavs, IMographical, 
[Critical, and Miscellaneous, Edinburgh, 1859, 
Hvo. These were also published in jioston, 
VI&Bsachusetts, in two volumes. 8. *The 
Teatimony of Christ to Christianity,' Lon- 
don, 1862, 8vo. 4. * Life and Letters of Hugh 
Miller,' I^ndon, 1871, 2 vols. 8vo. 5. * The 
Days of Jezebel : an historical drama,' London, 
1872, 8vo. 6. M'^mma Chevne: a Prose 
[dyll of English Life,' 1875 (published under 
:he pseudonym of Ellis Brandt). 7. 'The 
[^hief Actors in the Puritan Revolution,' 



London, 1878, 8vo. 8. 'Lessons from my 
Masters—Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin,' 
London, 1879, 8vo. 9. 'Two Great Eng- 
lishwomen: Mrs. Browning and Charlotte 
Bronte, with an Essay on Poetry,' London, 
1881, 8vo. Most of the essays in 8 and 9 
appeared originally in the * Literary World.' 
10. * Martin Luther : his Life and Work,' 
London, 1887, 8vo. 11. * The Free Church 
of Scotland : her Origin, Founders, and Testi- 
mony,' Edinburgh, 1893 ; 2nd edit. 1894. He 
also wrote an essay on ' English Puritanism ; 
its Character and History,' prefixed to 
Gould's * Documents relating to the Settle- 
ment of the Church of England,' 1862 [see 
Gould, George]. 

[Men of the Time, 1 87o ; Dial, especially 
issues of 7 Jan. 1860, 4 Oc^.. 1861, and 17 Apnl 
1862 ; private information.] R. B. 

BAYNES, THOMAS SPENCER (1823- 
1887), philosopher and man of letters, was 
bom at Wellington, Somerset, 24 March 
1823, and was the son of Joseph Baynes, 
pastor of the baptist congregation in the 
town. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Ash, was a descendant of Dr. John Ash [q.v.], 
the lexicogranher. As a boy he was chiefly 
educated at Bath, and after a brief trial of 
a commercial life, for which he had no taste, 
entered the baptist college at Bristol to pre- 
pare for the mmistry. A two years' course 
of study there awoke ambition for a wider 
culture, and after matriculating at the uni- 
versity of London he proceeded to Edinburgh, 
where he studied for five years. In 1846 he 
gained the prize for an essay on logic in the 
class of Sir William Hamilton [q. v.J, and 
soon became Hamilton's favourite pupd and 
warm champion, and afterwards contributed 
valuable reminiscences of him to Veitch's 
biography. In 1850 he graduated at the 
university of London, and, returning to 
Edinburgh, became a teacher of philosophy 
at the Philosophical Institution, and subse- 
quently assisted in conducting Hamilton's 
class, the professor, though intellectually as 
competent as ever, being partly disabled 
by the effects of a paralytic stroke, which- 
impeded articulation. In 1850 hepubliHhed 




tive exposition of Hamilton's doctrines,' and 
in 1851 translated Amauld's * Port lioyal 
Logic' These introduced him to many of 
the leading thinkers of the period, especially 
to G. II. Lewes, who enlisted him as a 
contributor to the * Leader,' and took him 
to see Carlyle, of whose conversation he has 
left a lively account in the * AthensBum ' for 
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1887. Tie also bocame in l^W) editor of the 



of particular value, inasmuch as it alone 
Edinburi^li (iiiardian/ whose statf included should suffice to dispel the hallucinations 
many Edinburjjh residents of intellectual ' of the advocates of the 'Baconian theory: 
distinction, and to which he himself contri- Two extremely valuable articles in the 
but(Hl humorous U'tters under the signature * Ed inburj^h Review ' — 'Shakespearian Glos- 
of 'Juniper Apfate/ In I8r4 his health , saries * and * New Shakespearian Interore- 
broke down (* he liad a weak h^art and only j tations/ reprinted in his * Shakespeare Stu- 
half a huifr/ says Sir John Skelton), and he : dies'— were the result of these pursuits, 
retired to Kumhill House in Somerset, the ' His experience as a teacher led him to con- 
seat of the Cadhurys, and a second home to sider the question of Shakespeare's school 
him since his early boyhood, where he pa^ssed learning, and his three essays on 'What 
two years, lie tliere wrote a tract on the Shakesj)eare learned at School,* which ap- 
Somerset dialect, and un essay on Sir Wil- peared in * Eraser ' for 1879 and 1880, based 
liam Hamilton, published in the * Edinburgh ; as they were upon a thorough investigation 
Essays,' lN')7. In ISiVJ, having recovered of the ordinary- grammar school curriculum 
his health, he returned to London as a con- of Shakespeare's time, and illustrated by 
tributor to the * L«>ader,' which had pass»»d ' i)assage8 from his writings, exploded forever 
into the hands of Mr. E. F. S. Pigott, after- the assumption that the poet must neces- 
wards examiner of plays. The new series sarily have been an ignorant man. Inquiries 
was more brilliant than successful, but ere of this nature tended to beget a stnng 
its definitive abandonment Spencer Baynes , local interest in Strat ford-on- A. von ; he 
had been appointed examiner in philosophy ; visited and explored the town and neigh- 
for the university of London, and, marrying bourhood, and the result was seen in his 
]Miss Gale, had settled in the neighbourhood ■ comprehensive and mo<»t remarkable article 
of Regent's Park. In iHoS lie became as- ! on Shakespeare in the * Encyclopaedia Britan- 
sistant editor of the * Daily News/ where he nica.' As regards the light which maybe 
rendered invaluable service, especially upon thrown upon Shakespeare by an accurate 
questicms of foreign policy. His steady suj)- knowledge of the local circumstances Bur- 
portof the federal cause during the American rounding him, this essay is matchless; as 
civil war exercised a wholesome influence , regards the critical study of his writings it 
upon public o]>inion, and his foresight was is no less notably deficient, not by error, but 
amply justified by the event. If tlie same i by simple omission. On the one hand, it 
could hardly be said of his advocacy of the ' surprises and delights by the presence of so 
cause of Denmark in the difficult question of much more than could have been reasonably 
the Schleswig-IIolstein duchies, it procured looked for, and, on the other, disappoints by 
him a flattering invitation to Copenhagen, = the absence of much which would have been 
where he was received with much distinc- I looked for as a matter of course. The essay, 
tion. A second breakdown of health occa- with three others relating to Shakespeare, 
sinned by overwork compelled him in ]S()4 and another on English dictionaries, was 
to seek for ft less exacting occupation, which ' ])ublished under the title of 'Shakespeare 
he obtained by his election to the chair of : Studies' in 18iM. 

logic, metaphysics, and English literature in Except for these Shakespearian labours 
the university of St. Andrews. and the discharge of his professorial duties, 

Jiaynes's academical post exercised an ini- , P>aynes's time was entirely engrossed from 
portant influence on his subsequent career. \f^7'^ onwards by the superintendence of the 
lie now had to instruct in literature, and, ninth edition of the ' Encyclopedia Britan- 
although far from neglecting the otlu»r de- nica»' The editor effaced the writer, for lie 



])artments of his professorial duty, he gra- 
dually became more interested in the new 
pursuit. It compelled him to make a nifire 



did not even funiish the article on Sir AVil- 
liam Hamilton, which might have been ex- 
pected, and that on Shakespeare is his only 



exact study of Shakespeare than he had ' contribution. As editor he was most effi- 
previously dime, and with the vigour of cient ; thr)se who worked under his direction 
a fresh mind he a])proac}ied it on sides in- | must ever retain the most agreeable recol- 
Hufficiently explored before him. His inte- lection of his judicious conduct of this great 
rest in his own local Somerset speech, into i undertaking, the soundness of his judgment, 
which he had already translated the * Song the extent of his knowledge, and Ins uniform 
of Solomon' for Prince Louis Lucien Bona- ; courtesy and considerateness. The labour 

became too severe for one of his delicate 
constitution; in 1880 Professor William 



])arte, led him to investigate more especially 
Shakespeare's obscure and unfamiliar words, 
and to bring the study of the midland dia- 



Bobertson Smith [q. v.1 was associated with 



lects to bear upon them— a lino of research i him, and the energy of his colleague relieved 
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him of much pressure of work. He con- 
tinued nevertheless to labour assiduously 
until his somewhat sudden death in London, 
81 May 1887, a year before the completion 
of the * Encyclopaedia.' The reminiscences 
of Carlyle*8 conversation, previously men- 
tioned, one of the most lively of his compo- 
sitions, had been printed only a few weeks 
previously. A memorial portrait, by Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson, the gift of friends and 
papils, was presented to his widow in 1888. 
Baynes was an excellent logician, and 
qualified by the bent of his mind to excel in 
any department of literary research, lie 
seems to have been averse to deal with 
matters incapable of exact demonstration: 
hence his biography of Shakespeare, so mas- 
terly in many departments of the subject, 
ignores others ; and his essay on Shelley in 
tne ' Edinburgh Review,* in some respects 
the best in the language, is in others incom- 
plete. As a man his character stands among 
the highest. * lie was,' says Sir John Skel- 
ton, 'never weary in well doing, in true 
sympathy, in unaffected kindness. lie was 
very keen, satirical, intellectually incisive, 
quite a man of affairs, and accustomed to 
mix with all sorts and conditions of men ; 
but he was one of those rare characters 
which, in the best sense, are without guile.' 
The senate of St. Andrews University, upon 
his death, warmly acknowledged his ' ever 
happy influence as a wise counnellor on all 
questions of public and academic policy.' 

[Memoir by Professor Lewis Campbell, pre- 
fixed to Bnynes's ShakespeHre Studies, 1894; 
Skelton'a The Table Tnlk of Shirley; Veitch's 
Life of Sir William Hamilton ; personal know- 
ledge.] K. G. 

BAZALGETTE, Sir JOSEPH WIL- 
LIAM (1819-1891), civil engineer, son of 
Joseph William Bazalgette, commander in 1 
the royal navy, was born at Enfield on 
28 March 1819. His family were of French 
extraction. He was educated at private 
schools, and in 1836 became a pupil of Sir ' 
John Benjamin McNeill [q. v.] Then for a ' 
«hort time he was employed on drainage and 
reclamation works in the north of Ireland. 
In 1842 he set up in business as a consult- 
ing engineer at Westminster, being engaged 
chiefly on railway work, but owing to a 
breakdown in his health he was forced verv 
shortly afterwards to give up all active work 
for more than a year. 

In 1849 he joined the stafl* of the metro- 
politan commission of sewers, a body which 
nad been created in 1848 to replace the 
eight separate municipal bodies responsible 
for the drainage of London. From 1848 to 



1855 no less than six diflerent commissions 
were appointed, and though schemes for the 
complete drainage of the metropolis were pre- 
pared for the third of these commissions by 
G. B. Forster and WuUiam Haywood [a. v. 
Suppl.] (these schemes were describea in 
two reports dated March 1850 and January 
1851), nothing was done, and Forster, worn 
out with the anxieties and disappointments, 
resigned office. Bazalgette was selected to 
succeed him as engineer-in-chief, and he at 
once, in conjunction with Haywood, set to 
work to prepare a new scheme based on the 
proposals of 1850-1. 

The general board of health, however, put 
a stop to these schemes, and again matters 
were at a deadlock until, by an act passed on 
16 Aug. 1855, the representative boay known 
as the metropolitan board of works came 
into being, the board appointing Bazalgette 
their chief engineer. This new body was 
not able, however, to expedite matters, as 
the plans which they ordered to be prepared 
for the main drainage scheme had to be ap- 
proved by government. The plans prepared 
by Bazalgette were submitted in June 1856 
to Sir Benjamin Hall, then chief commis- 
sioner to her majesty^s works ; he objected 
to certain portions of the scheme, and the 
whole matter was then referred to a com- 
mission of three engineers, including Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir) Douglas Galton, K.E. 
[q. V. Suppl.] This commission reported in 
July 1867, and somewhat unfavourably to 
the board's plans ; they recommended a much 
more expensive scheme, and a position for 
the outfalls of the main sewers much lower 
down the river. 

The metropolitan board of works referred 
the matter back to their engineer in con- 
sultation with George Parker Bidder [q. v.] 
and Thomas Ilawksley [q. v. Suppl.], who 
sent in a report in April 1858, criticising 
the conclusions of the government commis- 
sion, and the whole scheme was again hung 
up. A change of ministry', however, led to 
a rapid change in the state of aflairs. Dis- 
raeli introduced a short act, which was 
passed in August 1858, giving the board full 
control with regard to the drainage works 
proposed. The complete designs were at 
once put in hand, the first contracts were 
let, and in 1865 this splendid system of main 
drainage was opened oy the prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII), though the whole 
work was not finished until 1875. 

These great works were fully described in 
a paper read by Bazalgette before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers entitled * The Main 
Drainage of London and the Interception of 
the Sewage from the liiver Thames ' {Proc» 
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JnAf. Ciril Eng. xiir. i??0 f. Over eizhty- the danger oi dooding at high tides in the 

thr-^ rf.i.»r* of !arj?*r interr^rptin^ 5*:wers wcre low-lev-l dii:ricr» of the metropolis. 

cr^r.-t r»i ♦i*;<'l, a d':n-*;ly jKipulatrd ar^a of over Bazalj?rtte remained chief engineer to the 

a \iuvAxKt\ w^juar*; mile^ w!lb d*;ait with, and mtr:r3p'':litan boari of works until its aboli- 

th-; amo-jnt of /j^wa^e acd rainfall which tion in I >Sr*. and replacement by the London 

fj>\\\'\ >/<: di-ohar;red //^r dunn wai- ►::itima:etl counrv ci"»iir.cii. and hr presented altogether 

a* %'l*)^^P%iSi^) ^allrins. Th^ total co*t of thirty-thr^ annual report© setting forth in 

th<; -A'^r;-:- was Xy^fySiM. The r^^yal r.m- d-tail the enrinerrrln^ works which he de- 

Dii-fl -"wj which wa* apjfoinred in l-SJ to con- 5i?n»rd on b>rh:>ll of the board. 

^id*rr »h'; iii<:trojyjiir.an *f;wa^e discharjr^, in He juin-nl the Institution of Civil Engi- 

th<rir fir-jf r«p'»rt of 'il Jan. I^'?4. b^re stronj neers in l-^^-S, h-:^ served as a member of the 

t«r»jMnj'inv no* onlv to the excellence of the C':>uncil for manv rears, and became presi- 

ori^final scii^rm*^. hut also to the pn-^fessional d»:nt of the institution in 1SS4. He was 

fM\\\ fthoA-n hy I5hzal/ette * in carrying it made C.B. in 1S7 Land, after the completion 

through all tli^ intricate di)Hculti*-.<> of its of the embankment, was knighted in Mav 

c/in-» ruction/ Tliey also dn.-w attention to 1^j74. lit? died on 15 March 1S91 at his 

the jr/'Avrfnl iriHuence which hjtd been exer- residence. St. Mar\''s, Wimbledon Park. He 

ci/fed throujrli Tli<ae works in improving the married, in 1**45, Maria, the fourth daugh- 

genend li«:iilth of rl:e metr-jiolis (/i/'/^^r^ »}f ter of Edward Kuugh of New Cross, Wex- 

ihf. Jlotffil dommi^non on Mfrtr'jj'olitan f ^rd, und had a family of six sons and four 

Sf.v'fiilt' hlrharfff.^ l^mdon, l^♦^4p. daujrhters. There is a portrait in the pos- 

Th»^ other cfn-.jt enpfin"erir.2" work with session of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

which BazftlL'»'tte*8 name will always be a replica of a painting by Ossani, and a bronze 

c^Mjph'd in th** Tliames embankment. The bust forms part of a mural monument which 

idea of biiildii.:: f-uch an embankment is a has b».-fn erected by his friends on the 

v<'ry old one, in fact it was ipr^iH)sed by Sir Thames embankment at the foot of North- 

(^hrirtloplier Wren, but it was not until 1802 umberland Avenue. 

tliftt an net wa^* parsed empowiTinp: the me- Besides the paper and reports mentioned 

troprditun board of works to v.wxxs out the above and his presidential address i^nic* 

work. At one time it hud be«*n intended Inf^t. Civil iV/jy. Lxxvi. lM, Bazalgette wrote 

Xf) put the control into the hand*; of another a jxreat number of valuable professional re- 

]x)dy app«)inted ppecially for the purpose, ports. The chief of those relating to drain- 

The worii, at any rat»; as repirds the Vic- age and water supply are : lleport onDraiu- 

toria embankment, was cf>n<ideru))ly com- aj^e and AVater Sui)ply of Kugby, Sandgate, 

plicat«'(l l)y the arranp-nients nec<'ssary for Tottenham, iS:c., L<3ndon, 1n54. Data for 

the low-h'vel sew«-rs and for the Metropo- estimating the sizi.-s and cost of Metropolitan 

litan l>i<trict 1 Jail way. Th<» first section Drainage Works, London, 1855. lleports 

from \\'e«»t minster to IJlackfriars was com- on Drainage of Metropolis, Loudon, 1854, 

plrt«-(] and oi>en<'d by the princ*- of Wales Inoo, 1^5<), I860. 1S67, 1871 : Drawings and 

on l.'J .Inly 1870. The Albert and the ' Specifications for Metropolitan Main Drain- 

Ch«*lH«'« embankments and the new North- ago Works, London, 18r)<)-7i5; Tract on ditto, 

umberland Avenue completed eventually London, l8(I5 ; Reports on Drainage of Lee 

th«' orijfinal scheme, the total cnst being Valley, London, l8f^2; Report on Sewerage 

2,loO,(KX)/. The en^ninjcring features of of Bright on, Bright on, 1888; Thames Conser- 

these wrjrks were described in detail in a vancy and Drainage Outfalls, London, 1880; 

pap(;r n*ad before the Institutitm of Civil Plan for purifying the Thames, London, 

Engineers by Mr. E. Bazalgette, a son of 1871 ; Report on Thames, London, 1878. 

SirJosepli Bazalgette (iVoc. 7//.<'f. Cm/ JE^/?y. Bazalgette also wrote Reports on Metro- 
liv. 1). '1 politan Bridges, London, 1878, 1880, and 

In addition to these two great works Sir I on Communications between the north and 

Joseph was n.'sponsible for a large amount south of the Thames Ijelow London Bridge, 



of bridge work within the met roiK)litan area, 
thrown u])()n his shojilders by the Metropf)- 
litan Toll bridges Act of 18^7. Alterations 
had t(i he made in many of the old bridges, 
and nrw l^ridgen were designed for Putney 
and Battersea, and a steam ferry between 
North and South Wotdwich. Simultane- 
ously with this work a considerable amount 
of I'mbanking and of alteration of wharf 
luvelo was carried out in order to diminish 



London, 1882. 

Other reports of a miscellaneous character 
are : Short Account of Thames Embankment 
and Abbey Mills Pumping Station, London, 
1868 ; Metropolitan and other Railway 
Schemes, London, 1864, 1867,1871,1874; 
Inspection of Manure and Chemical "Works, 
London, 1865 ; Boring operations at Cross- 
ness, London, 1860; Metropolitan Tram- 
ways, London, 1870j Asphalte for Pave- 



tiaziey 

etita, Loudfui. 1871 ; Exjierinieiits nf Ihe I 

uauD Company, 1878. 

(Obitiwpi Bolices in Proc. Inai, Civil Eng., 

il. cv.; Barko'B Peenga &c. [ESQ; Times, ' 

le Mnnh 1891.] T. H. B. | 

BAZLEY, Sir THOSLAS (I7fl7-188i5), ' 

~ inuriicturer and politicl&n, bom at Oilnow, 

u- Bolton, on 27 llav 171)7, was the eon of 

i» Ikiday (I7.'5O-i840),who,nftM Iwing 

, d in cotton mtuiufncture, bewtme h 

alist. His motlier woe Anne, dBuglit(>r 

f Charles Hilton of Horwicli, Lancashire. 

) WM ■'ilucAted at tho Bolton grainmiir 

lAoot, and ai the age of tweatj-one began 

laiaeBs in that, town aa a yam agent. In 

tS6 he remored to Manchesler and entetcd 

to porlnenhip with UoberC Uardner, 

tton tpinnKnndraerchaDt. UnderBazlev's 

UMgQDiHnt the fuctorii.>8 at IlalHwell to- 

in« models of order and Bvsteni, including 

KWt provtsioit for the mtellectunl and 

pdUT naeda of the workpeople. lie was 

• lirBl large employer to introduce the 

t«m of paying weekly wages on Friday 

I of Saturilay. Ultimately Barleys 

IS became the most extensive of their 

Jad in the hingdom. 

. Buley WAJ. one of the earliest supporters 
f tile Lancashire Public ScbooU Association, 
ui of the fnimders of the AntirCori>-Iaw 
esocintion, and a member of the couucJI of 
e Anti-Cora- law League. Uia first public 
«iech was made at the opening of the tree- 
td« campaign at Liverpool in 1^37. In 
$15 he was elected chairman of the Man- 
eal«r Chamber of Commerce, which posi- 
la ha huld until 1^459. He continued on 
a boud of directors until 1880. He waa 
« of the royal commiwionera of the Great 
cbibitjon of ISol, a member of the royal 
nuniaaion for promoting the amalgama- 
Da of the commercial laws of the united 
iBploin, and in I f^S'i was a commisaioner of 
le Paris Exbibilion. his services in which I 
^Mcity were recognised by the emperor in > 
reeenting him with a ribbon of the legion | 
r honour. In 18-i8 he was elected without 
oontast one of the members of parliament 
tt Manchester, and sat until I8BU, being re- 
jected on four occasions. He retired from 
uuneas in 1862 in order that he might give 
lie whole of his timv In parliamentary and 
ther public dulii^s, which were numerous, 
I lie was an active member of many local 
lucational and otlier institutions. Iti 1809 
■ accepted a baronetcy from Gladstone's 



Bailey died at Lytham, Lancashire, or 
lUarcb 1865, and was buried at St. John't 
iitrch, Mancheetar. 
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lie married, on U June 1828, Uary Maria 
Sarnli, daughter of Sebastian Nash of Clay- 
ton, near Sfanchester ; she died 2*2 Anir. l^VflT, 
and left an only child, the present S^ Thomas 
Sebastian Bazlev. 

Bazley published the following pamphlets: 

1. 'Cotton as an Element of Indastrv,18fiS3. 

2. 'Lecture upon the Labonr of Lif",' 1866, 

3. 'National Education: M'hat should it 
bef 1858. 4. 'Trade and CommeKe the 
Ausiliaries of Civilisation and Comfort,' 
18&8. 5. 'The Barton Aqueduct," 1K69. 
He contributed articles to the 'Eneyclo- 
piedia Britanmea' (''ih edit.l on 'Cotton,' 
' Cotton Manuraclure.' and ' Manohest«r.' 
He abo wrote various contributiona to 
reviews and [leriodicals, one in particulai 
advocating a university in Uanehester in 
connection with Owens College. 

iManohrslet Guardian, 2l)ntid 24 Match, and 
Inj 188.5; Manchoitcr City News, 80 Oet, ' 
ISSD; Bn,i«»'B Modern English Biography, i. 
302; BorWs Pearagf, IBOO; Vanity Fair (pdr- 
Irait), 1874 ; Men or the Time.] C. W. 8. 

BEACH, TnOMA.S MILLER (1841- 
1^94), kuuwn as ' Major Lb Caikjx,' govera- 
menl spy, second son of J. B. Beach, waa 
horn at C^}Iohest£r on '26 Sept. 18-11, where 
his fatlier was a rate-collector. He him- 
self pa-ssed bv bis own account a restleei 
youtb. While serving as apprentice to a 
Colcliester draper he paid many illicit visits 
to London, and linallv went to Paris. 
Learning of the outbreiui of tlie Amwican 
eivjl war in 1861 he sailed in the Great | 
Eastern for New York. On 7 Aug. 1861 
he enlisted with the federalists in the 8th 
Pennsyivanian reserves under the name of 
Henri I^ Coron. He afterwnrds cxchangtid , 
into the Andersen cavalry, in which corpa 
he served for two years with M'Clellan'fl 
army of the Pototoac. In April Irtdi he 
married. In July 1864 he received a com- 
mission as second lieutenant. In December 
he was wounded near Woodbury, and waa 
[iresent at the battle of NaEhvillo. In 1866 
he acted as assistant adjutant-general, and 
at the end of the war attained the rank of 
major. Le Caron then settled at Nashville 
and began studying medicine. Before 
leaving the federal nrmy he joined the 
Fenian organisation, and in 1866 he ttir- 
nished the English government with infor- 
mation about the intended Fenian invasion 
of Canada, which led to the easy defeat of 
John O'Neill's movement on 1 June 1866. 

During 1867 Le Caron visited Rngland, 
and, being introduced by John Gurdon Be- 
bow, M.^ for Colchester, to the authorities, 
agreed to return to the United States u a 
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paid spy, under cover of an active member- 
ship 01 the Fenian body. Le Caron con- 
tinued in direct and frefjuent communica- 
tion with . the Britiish or Canadian govern- 
ment from this time till February 1>589. 

Immediately after his return he resumed 
relations with the Fenian leader O'Neill, 
now United States claim-a^rent at Nashville. 
On 31 Dec. 1H«7 O'Neill became president 
of the Fenian organisation (Irish liepubli- 
can IJrotherhoo<l), and soon afterwards Le 
Carf)n began to r»rganise a Fenian circle in 
Lockport, Illinois. As * centre 'of this he 
received O'Neill's reports and sent them 
and other documents to the English govern- 
ment. At this time Le Caron was at 
Chicago as resident medical officer of the 
state penitentiary (prison), but resigned the 
position in the course of the year, when he 
was summoned by (.)'Neill to New York, 
and accompanied him to an interview at 
"Washington with President Andrew John- 
son, the object of which was to obtain the 
return of the arms taken from the Fenians 
in 18(>6. He was now appointed military 
organiser of the ' Irish Kepublican Army/ 
and sent on a mission to the eastern states. 
At the Philadelphia convention of December 
1H(I8 a second invasion of Canada was re- 
solved on by the Fenians. Le Caron, who 
was entrusted with the chief direction of 
the pn^])arations along the frontier, paid a 
visit to Ottawa and arranged with the Cana- 
dian chief commissioner of police (Judge 
M*Micken) a system of daily coram iinica- 
tions. He dissipated some suspicious that 
were entertained of him by the Fenians, and 
early in 1H69 he was ap])ointed their assis- 
tant adjutant -general, and forwarded to the 
authorities copies of the Fenian plans of j 
campaign. He had already obtained a domi- : 
nant infliienco over Alexander Sullivan, an 
important member of t ho brotherhood, and 
in the winter of 1 H(J9 he furthiT strengtheiunl 
his position by providing O'Neill with a 
loan wli«»rewith to cover his embezzlement 
of Fenian funds. 

Karly in 1870 Lo Caron, who now held 
the rank of brigadier and adjutant-general, 
had distributed fifteen thousand stand of 
arms and three million rounds of cartridge 
along the Canadian frontier. Owing to in- 
formation furnished by Le Caron to the 
Canadian authorities, the invading force at 
once (iMJ April) fell into an ambush, and 
wore obliged to n^treat. O'Neill was ar- 
rested by order of President Grant for a 
breach of the neutrality laws. Le Caron 
fled with his followers to JMalone, but on 
the 27th made his way to Montreal. Next 
day he set out for Ottawa, but was arrested at 



Cornwall as arecognised Fenian, and wascmly 
allowed to proceed under a militai7 escort. 
After a mianight interview with M'Micken 
he left Canada early next day by a different 

route. 

Ai^er the repulse of the second invasion 
Le Caron resumed his medical studies, but 
was soon invited by O^Neill, who suspected 
nothing, to help in the movement being pre- 
pared in conjunction with Louis Riel [q. v.] 
Le Caron bet raved the plans to the Canadian 
government. In consequence of his action 
(J'Neill was arrested with his party at Fort 
Pembina, on 6 Oct. 1871, just as they had 
crossed the frontier, and Riel surrendered at 
Fort Garry without firing a shot. O'Neill 
was given up to the American authorities, 
but was acquitt^ by them on the ground 
that the offence was committed on Cana- 
dian soil. Le Caron incurred some blame in 
Fenian circles in consequence of the failure 
of the last movement, and for the next few 
years was chiefly occupied in the practice 
of medicine," first at Detroit (where ne gra- 
duated M.D.) and then at Braidwood, a 
suburb of Wilmington. But at Detroit he 
watched on behalf of the Canadian govern- 
ment the movements of Mackay Lomasney, 
who was afterwards concerned in the at- 
tempt to blow up I^ndon Bridge with dyna- 
mite ; and he was still in the confidence of 
former Fenian friends. 

Le Caron was not an original member of 
the Clan-na-Gael (the reorganised Fenian 
body). But by circulating the report that 
his mother was an Irishwoman, he gradually 
regained his influence and obtained the 

* senior-guardianship ' of the newly formed 

* camp * at Braidwood. He was now able to 
send copies of important documents to Mr. 
Robert Anderson, chief of the criminal de- 
tective department in London. In order to 
do tliis, however, he was obliged to evade by 
sleight of hand the rule of the organisation 
that documents not returned to headquar- 
ters were to be burned in sight of the camp. 

The years 1879-81 witnessed what was 
called * the new departure ' in the Irish- 
American campaign against England, where- 
by an *open' or constitutional agitation (re- 
presented in Ireland by the Land League 
and its successor) was carried on side by 
side with the old revolutionary Fenian move- 
ment. The relations between the two were 
very intricate, and Le Caron was closely 
connected with both. He entertained at 
Braidwood and professionally attended Mr. 
Michael Davitt when he came to America 
to organise the American branch of the 
Land League, and early in 1881 he saw 
much of John Devoy, who represented the 
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Famell gave him 
AflerpuTsuinghis ic 
taining tkrougbout 
the London author 



tevolutionuj side of ihe oiovenient. Dt^voy's 
eoufidencee were exhaustive, and Le Caroo 
imputed tbem full; to )[r. Anderson. In 
the spring of 1881 he was entrosted by 
]}evoy with sealed packets to be delivered 
in I'liris to Johu U'Learj (Che intermediaiy 
of the Irish and American brancbes), and 
Patrick Egan, treaeurer of tbo Ijuid league. 
On his arrival in Eugland in April Le Caron 
Bbowed tbeae to Andereaa, ana, proceedJDg 
to Paris, obtained important information Irom 
well-knowu Feniana. 

Egan come back with I.e Caron from 
Paris to London, and introduced him to 
Iriah members of parliament. He had an 
important interview with Charles Stewart 
Pomell in the corridor outside the library of 
House of Commons, and Pamell com- 

bring about a thorough 
understanding and complete harmony of 
-working' between the constitutionalists and 
the partisans of the secret movement. Le 
Caron had another interview with the Iriah 

xim of the house, when 

his signed photograph. 

iquiries in Dublin, main- 
ihe fullest touch with 

:ieB, he returned to New 
York ia June 1881, attended the convention 
of the Clan-na-Oael at Chic^o, and laid 
Pamell'a views before the foreign relations 
committee. lie also saw much of Dr. (JaU 
lagber and Lomasney, who were preparing 
the * activf ' or dynamite policy. 

Ls Caron was also present at the so- 
Call^ Land League Convention at Chicago 
in KoTember l^Sl, which was packed in 
the iut«recta of the CUn-na-Oael; he fol- 
lowed ths movements of the clan with the 
closest attention, and all details of the 
'■eorsl warfare ' (dynamite campaign) were 
At bit command. When a schism arose in 
Ibe clan Le Caron found it politic to join | 
the majoritv, headed by Alexander Sullivan 
iftnd his cnlleagues, who were termed the 
'Triangle,' In August 1884 he attended, 
tiotb B> league delate and reTolutioiiarv 
ofticcT, the Boston Convention of the Irisli 
Tlational League of America. In 1885 he 
Mood for the House of Representatives, but 
Inst tbo eloclion on account of the cry of 
' Fenian general ' raised against him. As a 
delegate to thu Nntiunal I<engue Conven- 
tion of August 1886 Le Caron attended the 
•»cret caucuses [tresided over by Egnn. In 
.pril 1^7 be paid another visit to Europe, 
and waa sent by the Knglish police to Paris 
tu wat^li (Icnernl Alillen, wiio was then 
trngotiating a reconciliation between the 
Knglish imd American brnnchcs of the clan. 
Lts C«ron WI^nt bock to the United Statu in 



October, but 

left America, 

Subpwuaed 

in the special 

" the 
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n December 1888 he finally I 

IS a witness for the 'Times' 
commission appointed to in- 
charges made by that paper 
against the Irish members and others, Le 
Caron began his evidence on B Feb. 1889, ' 
and was under examination a 
amination for six days. The efforts of 8ir<j 
Charles Russell [q. v. Soppl,], the 
for the Irish members, failed to impair thafl 
damaging effect of tlie bulk of his testimony.^ 
At the close of the commission (14 Nov.l 
1889) Sir Henry (now Lord) James, coum^B 
for the 'Times' newspaper, defended LaT 
Caron from attacks made ujion bis character. ] 
After the trial he lived quietly in Englai 
He died in Londou of a painful disease 
1 April 1894, and was buried in Norwo 
cemetery. His wife returned to America I 
some lime after his death. | 
Le Caron himself, in his 'Twenty-five I 
Years in the Secret Service,' maintained 1 
that he acted from purely patriotic motives. 
Between 1868 and 1870 he received about 
2,000/. from the English and Canadian go- 
._ .... _-. _. (iiat time (he told the 



expenses. 

but Mr. Anderson, who always corresponded I 
with him under his real name, Beach. Ha 
was a dapper, neatly mode little man, with 
cadaverous cheeks and piercing eyes. He 
was a teetotaller but a great smoker. His 
coolness and presence of mind were un- 
equalled. An excellent sketch of him as Iw 
appeared before the Pamell Commission ap- , 

E-iirs in a portfolio of sketches drawn by 1 
ouis Gacbc and published as a ' lleport of 
the Pamell Commission by a Stuff (iowiis> I 
man' (1890). 

(Twanty-flve Yenrs in lliB Secret Service, I 
wiih Portraits and Ksffsimilcs. by Major Hon ' 
hn Carun. 6tb sd. ISUIJ Isomo excisions hod i 
l-o made oader govenimBiit ineuence, and tint I 
portrait of the anchor whs for olirious reosona 1 
suppressed) ; Embx Cuunty Standonl, 7 April | 
ISW, with portraiti Timw, 2,29 April IHS' 
Itoport of liio Parnell ConinilB^oa, rspriiil 
frofQ Times, ii. 180-233; J. Mnislonald's Dinry j 
of tbe pHrn^U Commissiau (from Bnily Mows). ' 
pp, 120..37, &<;.] O. La O.N. 

BBAL, SAMUEL (18*;&-1&89). Chinese 
scholar, born at Devonport on 27 Nov, 1 H25, 
was son of William Beal (rf, 1872), a Wes- | 
leyan minister. Hu was educated at the 
Devonport classical school, and matriculated ' 
as a sisar at Trinity College, Cambridgn, on 
13 Nov. 1843. He graduated B.A, in 1847, 
and was ordained deacon in l8fil and priest 
in the following year. After serving M J 
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cur..*- ri* Br k-* ir. N rrVIk a:.: ?f I'.-j :r. L::.; r. jr.i :!i..- prDvinces. and toured with 
n:iT:.}-'..ir-. 1- atpU-i :*:r rlrr :r* - ::.ival - r.::- :: :Le n:-! notable musicians of his 




of th- .]•; rrur.i'v TLi-i tf ■ r-.- : I.::::.!'." 1— j'.ini. L.'iVl2oht\ and -'thi-r?, entitled *The 

vo*-d hi-i ^- .r- -'r^- :• :^-r -•::•■• :' •'..:• En:-rfrl?.nj Ir.:y.rt^^ar: •* (Ix>ndon, 1867). 

Cliir.-sv -ail.-:: •..••^. *^ ^.-r r:c>-n.: .:: ! K- ' — He ■Tij^::-::-* :!.- nri"i>niil music meetings 

r-^m ■ • i a 1 1:- c y. > f" . : a! j s vr. '. 1 a s : ' . •• 1 : : • r . ry ji t t L- C rv -r a '. I 'alace with the object of 

dial»ct thi* d'.rir.:: :hv w;.r : 1^" ' •* :.•.• ■ rir.jirj nzT-rit r;--;? young musicians to the 

act».-fla? r.aviil ::.*■ rjr- '-r. 15.:: hi* zrL.v.v. ':.- :"rr.t. ..r: 1 *■■.■•'.< s ■•.idin^ part in the institu- 

ject in **U'I;.irj :!.•• liinj.ij-- -vr.-i -r-* .;.:i:::y tior. *-■:' the N--^ Piiilharmonic Society, at 

hiiT-Svlf !br rh- Ti-k :* •! : .!'•*::. j ■:.►:■ i.irk wh: :: Brl: z oonduotffi >.»me of his com- 

l>hi>r'5 r.f Chin*-* r. :]]}.>:::. Ii; 'Li- ii::- !•">::! :r> Vy !?-;■. ..*i invitation. It was under 

dfrr:in:n_' hv w;i>. ir.'- f :■.■• ]■..•"■.■■--,.:!:: !::- nirjnaj- :i> :.: ti.a* T!rackt/ray cameout as 

happily l-t't m:iiiy- rrl.'- 7 -•:'•..•: n/>:.J -irs. a l-c:ii>r. Hv wrote a largv number of 

(.)n liis r-.-tiirn *■■ Kr.j".;::: : !.- 'am- - * • il.!- d s nr*ai; I ] ::ir. -f -rTv pieces, h-:--' ides • Instruc- 

cLaplain t-i th" niuriii- •irTli'-rv. r.:.l Ifit-r tlir.* in t :.- Ar* !* Sin^-ini:' < London, 1853), 

to the J^'iiitr 'li- utA I'-v-v.p r: ..: •■ky;-l> ani a ^-t;-- ■■:" • Mii<;«.' 0>py PKwks' (Lon- 

in s'icoi'-=i'"»n. H" w.;- :it lU/x^rj-r: ! V- m d-^ii. 1^71 . In l-Vbruary l>r 7 he produced 

l'^7o. In 1**77 !.■• V. :* :ijp .i:i*'d rvOT-r oi* at t]:v (.'r\-r-il l*alace a farce called * The 

FaKtnHi/ in X-.irtli'in.K-rl.-.T-.!. Thri." yr-iir< Thrt-^- Yi;ir>'>y<t»m,' and a three-act drama, 

latter he wast rrin-l"-TT-l :■» Wiirk in tl!»'>:i:ae 'A Sh.i-io^v .->n the Hearth:' an operetta, 

county, and u!rimiT»-ly tl**"^**- t :> 'Irv-n? 'An K:i-:-r Kirz/ was pruihiced at Terrv's 

Norton in NMrth.in;ji* n>!.:r«'. In ;ill 'h^-e Ti.'TiTr.- in I'^'iviVibt^r 1>*V'.3. His autobio- 

chanct*.* of scfiu:' I.^^ r'.nia'n-l C''>nstant to irraj by. • The I.i:iljr of other Days as seen 

his Chiu'.'-e <:ndie>:. and .*ume <.if his b»?r rlirowj)! the wrimir end of an Opera Glass,* 

work was ilme in th«^ c luntr^• ret-'teri-- was piiMishtd in 1' v.V.s.. London, 181K). He 

wliich lie oocnpi'.d. In 1**77 h** w.i-s a]i- ilitil ;:f f4ij-y Hill cm ^'^ CVt. 1894, and was 

pf>int-d ]»r'»fi-.s>nr «>f Cliir.'-r at I'MLVHr-iiy b'.irie-l at Norwo »d cemet«.-ry. Late in life 

C"l!»"2ri.', Londo:!, and in 1 ****•"> the d« i:rt-e i-f he marri- d rh»; wiclow of John Kobinson of 

H.r.J^. ( I)i.irhani I wa> f •::!'• rnd iipim }iini H'>n:: K<«n;r: slie was a pood singer and 

in reco^rjiition rtfth*' vali;' "l' his r»"--varchvs musician. 

into Chine'.'lJuddliisin. II.- di. d at GrMMUs ^Ai;:-/ i-gniphv asahova; Musical Xews. 

Norton on 20 Xw^. l^^-U. Anu.nLT his p-ir.- LoV^e:. \'<C\ : Mii>ic,d Tims, November 1894 ; 

cipal work.> w«'r«-: 1. * Th*- Trav^.-h-* of Kah- I^r..u:: :!nl Stra:*''U*s British Musical Bio- 

hian and Sunff-vun ; ir.in^h^ted from the crajhy.] J. C. H. 
C'hin.-<.-,* l^'IU. J. *A Cat.'na of IJuddhist 

Scriptnns ir-m th.- (.'hin— v 1^71. .'h ' Tiif BEARD. CHAKLES (1827-1888), uni- 

Uoniantic J^'':r»-nd of Sakya JUidlha.from the tarinn divine and author, eldest son of John 

Chin*-"*',' I>*7o. 4. * Trxf- from the lUiddhist lielly IK-ard ']. v." by his wilV Mary (Barnes), 

Canon/ \^7f<. •"). *A Lil" of J^»uddha by was b.irn at 1 1 iphfrBrouphton, Manchester, 

AfrvacrhoOia Urulhi^attra ; translat».-d from on 27 July. 1>27. Afti-r jiassing through 

thf CliimM',' 187i>. G. ' -\ii Alistnict of f(»ur his fath» r's school, he studied at Manchester 

Leeturfs on Buddhi>t Lit.-ratur.? in China,' New (.'-dlepei then at Manchester, now Man- 

1HS2. Chester (^:)lle^'e, Oxford) from 1843 to 1848, 

[lluas^'s rolle.tanoa Cornuhi.iKia : personal f^^i^'^^;^' ^ VV /-^ }'T^''^ rnivereity in 

khowlfMbr: infcnnatiwii kindly ^rivrn bv Dr. \^^'.- He aid.MUiis father m compiling the 

AMiK Wri-ht.] K. K."D. J^^^^'" dictionary issued by Messrs. (. assell. 

In lH4s-<) h»' continued his studies at Berlin. 



BEALE, THOMAS WILLEliT (1^2-^- 



On 17 Feb. 18.')(.) he became assistant to 



IJ^'JU), misci'lhnK'oii.-. writer, only son of Fre- James Brooks (lS0(>-18o4) at Hyde chapel, 

derick I5«'ah;(<'/. 1h().'^), of the music publish- Geo Cross, Cheshire, succeeding in 1854 as 

injC firm of Crann*r, Beale, .S: Addison of sob* pastor, and remaining till the end of 

K»*^'^»'nt Sir«M*t, was born in Ijondon in 1828. ls(>0. He had accepted a call to succeed 

He was Mdmitt«*d student of Lincoln's Inn John Hamiltcm Thorn [([.v.] at Benshaw 

on I"^ April iJ^OO, and was calb'd to tin* bar Street chapel, Liver])ool, and entered on this 

in iHOiJ; but music claimed his interests, . charge on o March 1867, retaining it till his 



and, having re<reive<l lessons from Edward 
Uoeckt'l and others, he managed operas in 



death. In his denomination he took first 
rank as a preacher, and was equally succesa- 
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ful in satisfying a cultured class by his 
^written discourses, and in holding a popular 
audience by his spoken word, lie was one 
of the secretaries (1857-79) and one of the 
visitors (1883-8) of Manchester New Col- 
lege; and a founder (1859) and the first 
secretary of the East Cheshire Missionary 
Association. In addition to denominational 
activities, he combined in an unusual degree 
the pursuits of a scholar with journalistic 
writing and public work. During the cotton 
famine of 1862-4 he was the special corre- 
spondent of the * Daily News. For many 
years he was a leader writer on the * Liver- 
pool Daily Post.' His want of sympathy 
with home rule led him to sever his con- 
nection with political journalism. In the 
management of University College, Liver- 
pool, ne took a leading part as vice-president. 
He was Hibbert lecturer in 1883, taking for 
his subject the Reformation. In February 
1888 he received the degree of LL.D. from 
St. Andrews. His numerous avocations 
heavily taxed a robust constitution ; in 1880 
he spent six months in Italy; in 1887 his 
health was more seriously broken, and his 
congregation made provision for his taking 
a year's rest. He died at 13 Southhill Koad, 
Liverpool, on 9 April 1888, and was buried 
"on 12 April in the graveyard of the Ancient 
Chapel, Toxteth Park. A mural tablet to 
his memory was placed in Kenshaw Street 
chapel. lie married (4 June 1850) Mary 
Ellen, daughter of Michael Shipman, who 
survived him with a son, Lewis Beard, to\vn 
clerk of Coventry, and six daughters. 

Besides many separate sermons and lec- 
tures, he published : 1. * Outlines of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,' 1859, 8vo. 2. * Port Koyal : 
a Contribution to the History of Religion 
and Literature in France,* 1861, 2 vols. 8vo. 
3. * Christianity in Common Life,' 1872, 
12mo (addresses to working people). 4. *The 
SouFs Way to God,' 1875, 8vo (sermons). 
5. * The Reformation ... in its Relation to 
Modern Thought,' 1883, 8vo (Hibbert lec- 
ture). Posthumous were: 6. *The Uni- 
versal Christ,' 1888, 8vo (sermons). 7. * Mar- 
tin Luther and the Reformation in Germany 
until . . . the Diet of Worms,' 1879, 8vo 
(edited by John Frederick Smith). lie 
contributed to the * Christian Reformer,* a 
monthly edited by Robert Brook Aspland 
[q. v.l; on its cessation ho projected and 
edited the 'Theological Review' (18(54-79). 
lie translated into English Renan*s Hibbert 
lecture (1880). 

[Liverpool Daily Post, 10 April 1888 ; Chris- 
tian Life, 14 April 1888; Erans's Record of the 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
.1896, pp. 72, 103; personal knowledge.] A. G. 



BEARDSLEY, AUBREY VINCENT 
(1872-1898), artist in black and white, born 
in Buckingham Road, Brighton, on 24 Aug. 
1872, was son of Mr. Vincent Paul Beardslev 
and his wife, Ellen Agnes (bom Pitt), rfe 
was educated at Brighton. After leaving 
' school he worked for a short time in an 
. architect's office, which he left to become a 
clerk in the office of the Guardian Insurance 
_ Company. At about the age of eighteen he 
began to be known in a narrow circle by 
the strange designs which were soon to make 
him famous. His first chances of employ- 
ment came to him through his friendship 
with Mr. F. H. Evans, the bookseller and pub- 
lisher of Queen Street, London, E.C. His 
earliest important commission was one from 
Messrs. Dent & Co., to illustrate a two- 
volume edition of the *Morte dArthur.* 
For this he produced more than five hundred 
designs, taxing his strength and interest in 
his task to a dangerous point. At about the 
same time he contributed drawings to the 
*Pall Mall Budget.' These were mostly 
theatrical, but they included portraits 
charges of Zola, Verdi, Jules Ferry, and 
others. He also drew for the *I*ail Mall 
Magazine.' Acting on the advice of influ- 
ential friends, Sir E. Bume-Jones and 
M. Puvis de Chavannes among them, he 
now abandoned his connection with * the 
City,' and devoted himself entirely to art. 
He worked for a time in Mr. Fred Brown's 
school, and on the foundation of the short- 
lived * Yellow Book,' in 1894, accepted the 
post of its art editor. Many of his most origi- 
nal conceptions saw the light in its pages, 
wherein, moreover, he was not averse to play- 
ing with the public by oiTering them designs 
signed with strange names and displaying 
none of his usual characteristics. His con- 
nection with the * Yellow Book' lasted little 
more than a year, but a few months later he 
joined Mr. Arthur Symons in the production 
of the * Savoy,' which lived to see eight num- 
bers (Jan-Dec. 1896). To the * Savoy ' he 
contributed three poems and a prose frag- 
ment, * Under the Hill,' a parody on the 
legend of Tannhaiiser and the Venusberg. 
Much of his work for the * Savoy ' was pro- 
duced at Dieppe, where he spent part of the 
summer of 1895 in the company of Mr. 
Arthur Symons and some other young writers 
and artists. 

His later work included series of designs 
for Oscar Wilde's * Salome,' for *The Rape of 
the l-iock' — a series suggested by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse, in which nis strange fantasy 
reached the acme of elaboration — for * Made- 
moiselle de Maupin,' and for Ernest Dowson's 
' Pierrot of the Minute.' His last work was 
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a set of initials for an edition of *Volpone.' 
Tliese were finished only a week or two before 
bis death. 

Beardsley had musical gifts of a high 
order; the charms of his conversation were 
great; and he had an extraordinary know- 
ledge of books for so young a man. Certain 
softo voce whisperings of his art were, 
perhaps, to be accounted for by the want of 
pliysical balance of the poifrinaire. Through- 
out his life he suffered from weakness of the 
lungs, and his abnormal activity had seemed 
to his friends to be at least partly due to a 
desire to forestall death, and, in spite of its 
imminence, to leave a substantial legacy 
behind him. Few men have done so much 
work in so brief a space of time — work, 
moreover, which was always deliberate and 
finished in tlie true artistic sense. Shortly 
before his death Aubrey Beardsley was re- 
ceived into the church of Home. He died 
of consumption at Mentone on 16 March 
1898, and was buried there. 

Beardslev's critics see in his art three 
distinct phases : first, a romantic and Pre- 
Raphaelite phase, in which the influence of 
Burne-Jones and l^uvis de Chavannes may 
be traced; secondly, a purely decorative 
phase, based mainly on the Japanese con- 
vention ; thirdly, a more delicate and com- 
plex way of seeing things, induced by his 
study of French art in tlie eighteenth cen- 
turv. To these Mr. Arthur Symons would 
add a fourth manner, adumbrated in the 
* Volpone ' initials, in which the grotesciue 
forms of his earlier styles are discarded for 
acquiescence in nature as she is or may be. 
The weak point in his art is its capricious- 
ness. He fails to convince us completely 
of his sincerity. His ])eculiarities seem oc- 
casionally to have no sounder foundation 
than a wish to be different. They too often 
lack that inevitable connection with a root 
idea which should characterise all design. 
On the other hand, his inventions betray 
extreme mental activity, and his technique 
a hand at once firm, delicate, and sympa- 
thetic. To some the strange element in his 
work seems merely fantastic; to others it 
appears morbid in the last degree, if not 
worse. One anonymous critic describes his 
art as * the mere glorification of a hideous 
and putrescent aspect of modern life.* A 
more sober judgment might call him a pagan 
infected with a modern interest in psycho- 
logy'. A list of his works, complete to the 
end of 1896, was compiled by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance for the * Book of Fifty Drawings ' 
(1897). 

The best portrait of Beardsley is the photo- 
graphic profile, with his remarkable Lands, 



reproduced in 'The Works of Aubrey Beardi- 
ley' (2 vols. 1899, 1901). 

[Times, lilarch 1898; Atheneum, March 
1898; Academy. March 1898; Studio, April 
1898 ; The Yellow Book. pts. 1-4 ; Savoy, pt«. 
1-8; The Works of Aubrey Beardsley, vol. i.. 
The Early Work, with biographical note by 
H. C. Marillier, 1899, and vol. ii., The Later 
Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1901 ; A. B., by 
Arthur Symons (Unicorn quartos. No. 4), 1898; 
A Book of Fifty Drawings, with catalogue by 
Aymer Vallance; private information.] W. A. 

BEAUFORT, EDMUND, styled fourth 
Dike OF Somerset ( 1438 P-1471), bom about 
1438, was second of the three sons of 
Edmund Beaufort, second duke of Somerset 
[q. v.], by his wife Eleanor, daughter of Ri- 
chard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick [q. v.] 
After the defeat of the Lancastrians iiil461, 
Edmund was brought up in France with 
his younger brother John, and on the execu- 
tion of his elder brother Henry Beaufort, 
third duke of Somerset [q.v.Suppl.], Edmund 
is said to have succeeded as fourth duke. 
He was so styled by the Lancastrians in 
February 1471, but his brother's attainder 
was never reversed, and his titles remained 
forfeit. In a proclamation dated 27 April 
1471 Edmund is spoken of as 'Edmund, 
Beaufort, calling himself duke of Somerset.* 
Ho returned from France when Edward IV 
was driven from the throne by Warwick's 
defection, and on 4 May 1471 commanded 
the van of the Lancastrian army at the 
battle of Tewkesbury. His position w^as 
almost unassailable (see plan in Ramsay, ii. 
379), but, for some unknown reason, after 
the battle began he moved down from the 
heights and attacked Edward IV*s ri^ht 
flank. He was assailed by both the king 
and Richard, duke of Gloucester, and was 
soon put to flight, his conduct having 
pract ically decided the battle in favour of 
the Yorkists {Arri mil of Edward IV, Cam- 
den See. pp. 29-30; Warkworth, p. 18; 
Hall, p. iKiO). He was taken prisoner, and 
executed two days later, Monday, 6 May 
1471; he was buried on the south side of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, under an arch (Dtde, 
Hist, and Aiitiq. of Tewkesbury^ pp. 21-2). 
His younger brother John had been killed 
during the battle, and as both died unmar- 
ried, *the house of Beaufort and all the 
honours to which they were entitled became 
extinct.* 

[Arrivall of Edward IV and Warkwortb's 
Chron. (Camden Soc.) ; Hall's Chronicle ; Poly- 
dore Vergil ; Cal. Patent Kolls ; Stubbs's Const. 
Hist. iii. 208, 210; Ramsay's Lancaster and 
York, ii. 380-2; Doyle's 0£Scial Baronage; 
G. £. C[okayne]'8 Complete Peerage; Kotei 
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and Queries, 4th ser. xii. 29, 276. Somerset 
fiirures somewhat prominent ly, and not quite 
historically, in Shakespeare's 'Third Part of 
Henry VI.'] A. F. P. 

BEAUFORT, HENRY, third Duke of 
SoMEBSET (143(5-1464), bom about April 
1436, was eldest son of Edmund Beaufort, 
second duke of Somerset fq. v.], by his wife 
Eleanor, daughter of Richard Beauchamp, 
fifth earl of Warwick [q. v.], and widow of 
Thomas, fourteenth baron Roos of Ham lake. 
Edmund Beaufort, styled fourth duke of 
Somerset [q. v. Suppl.], was his younger 
brother. From 1443 to 1448 Henry was styled 
Earl of Mortain orMorteign, and from 1448 
to 1455 Earl of Dorset. He was under age 
when, on the death of his father at the first 
battle of St. Albans (22 May 1455), he suc- 
ceeded as third Duke of Somerset. lie was 
regarded as * tlie hope of the [Lancastrian] 
party * (Ramsay), but he also inherited the 
* enmities entailed upon him by his fathers 
name * (Stubbs, iii. 171). He was brought 
to the council at Coventry, where, in Octo- 
ber 1456, an effort was made to reconcile 
the two parties ; but the meeting was dis- 
turbed by quarrels between Somerset and 
Warwick, and a brawl between Somerset's 
men and the town watch of Coventry. In 
1457 Queen Margaret of Anjou suggested a 
marriage between Somerset and his cousin 
Joan, sister of James II of Scotland, but the 
proposal came to nothing. On 14 Oct. of 
that year Somerset was made lieutenant of 
the Isle of Wight and warden of Carisbrooke 
Castle. Early in 1458 he took part in the 
council at I^ondon which again endeavoured 
to effect a political reconciliation, audit was 
agreed that Richard, duke of York, should 

Eay the widowed Duchess of Somerset and 
er children an annual pension of five thou- 
Band marks as compensation for the death of 
the second duke. 

The truce was, however, hollow; Mar- 
garet continued to intrigue against York, 
and in October 1458 proposed that Somerset 
nhould be appointea captain of Calais in 
place of Warwick. War broke out in 1459, 
and Somerset nearly came into collision 
with Warwick at Coleshill just before the 
battle of Blore Heath. After the defeat of 
the Yorkists he was on 9 Oct. nominated 
captain of Calais. He crossed the channel, 
was refused admittance to Calais by War- 
wick's adherents, but made himself master 
of Guisnes. He fought several skirmishes 
with the Yorkists between Calais and 
Guisnes until, on 23 April 1460, he suffered 
a decisive reverse at Newnham Bridge, 
called Neullay by the French (W. Wob- 



CESTEB, p. 479 ; Chron, ed. Da vies, p. 84 ; 
Hall, p. 206). 

During his absence the Y^'orkists had won 
the battle of Northampton, but Somerset 
joined the Lancastrians at Pontefract in 
December 1460, captured a portion of the 
Yorkist forces at Worksop on the 2l8t, and 
won the Lancastrian victory at Wakefield 
(30 Dec.) He marched soutfi with Margaret 
and fought at the second battle of St. 
Albans (17 Feb. 1460-1). This second vic- 
tory was not followed up, the Lancastrians 
retired north, and on 29 March Edward IV 
the battle of Towton. Somerset 



won 



escaped from the battlefield, and in the fol- 
lowing July was sent by Margaret to seek 
aid from Charles VII of iFrance. That king 
died before their arrival, but Louis XI sum- 
moned Somerset to Tours, and sent him back 
in March 1461-2 laden with promises of 
support, but with very little else. 

Somerset now began to meditate making 
his peace with Edward IV. He had been 
attainted by parliament on 4 Nov. 1461, 
and most of his lands had been granted to 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, and other 
Yorkists (CaL Patent Bolls, 1461-5, pp. 29, 
32; Sttjbbs, iii. 196), On his return from 
France he took command of the Lancastrian 
forces in Scotland while Margaret went to 
France, and in the autumn of 1462 he was 
holding Bamborough Castle for the Lancas- 
trians. On 24 Dec, however, he surrendered 
the castle to Sir Ralph Percy and submitted 
to Edward. The king took him to London, 
and treated him with marked favour. He 
received a general pardon on 10 March 1462- 
1463 (tA. 1461-5, j). 261), and was restored 
to his dignities by act of the parliament 
which met on 29 April following {Rot, Pari, 
v. 511). Somerset, however, soon returned 
to his old allegiance. Early in 1464 he 
escaped from a castle in North Wales, where 
he seems to have been kept in some sort of 
confinement, and, after being nearly recap- 
tured, made his way to Margaret on the 
borders. The Lancastrians now made one 
more effort to recover the crown, but at 
Hexham on 14 May 1464 they were utterly 
defeated by John Neville, marquis of Mon- 
tagu [q. v.] Somerset was taken prisoner 
and executed on the field of battle. Parlia- 
ment annulled the act restoring him to his 
dignities, which again became forfeit and 
were never restored. Somerset is described 
by Chastellain as * un tros grand seigneur et 
un des plus beaulx josnes chevaliers qui 
I fust au royaume anglais.* He was probably 
as competent as any of the Lancastrian 
leaders, but their military capacity was not 
great. He was unmarried, and his younger 
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brother, Edmund Beaufort, was styled fourth | reaching En^i^land about the end of Septem- 
Duke of Somerstjt by the Lancastrians. By j ber. Beaufort was knig^hted soon after- 
a mistress named Joan Hill, the third duke . wards (Doyle says in 1391), and in 1894 be 
left a son Charles, who was given the family was serving with the Teutonic knights in 
name of Somerset, and whose descendants Lithuania. Probably, also, he wa« with 
became dukes of Beaufort [see Somerset, Henry of Derby (afterwards Henry IV) at 
Charles, first Earl of Worcester]. ■ the great battle of Nicopolis in September 

[Cal. Rot. Pat.; Kymers Fa?dem; Rotuli ! 18^6» when the Turks defeated the Chrirtians, 
Pari.; William of Woru>cster and Stevenson's' and Henry escai)ed on board a Venetian 
letters (Rolls Ser); Enplish Chron., ed. galley on the Danube. Returning to Eng- 

Davios, Gregory's Collections. Three English i land, Beaufort was, a few days after his 
Chi ^ ...... . _.-_.. 

P( 
ters. 




pasHim ; Ramsay's Lanca.ster and YoW: Doyle's K^'^^ *^^..^^^,^, ^'"^^J^^ 1"^?°^ all control 
Official Baronage; G. E. C[okaynr]8 Complete (^^TirBBS in. 21). On 29 Sept. he was 
Peerage.] A. F. P. created Marquis of Dorset, and in the same 

year was elected K.G,, and appointed lieu- 
BEAUFORT, JOIIX, first Earl of tenant of Aquitaine. His was the second 
Somerset and Marquis of Dorset and of marquisatc created in England ; the creation 
Somerset (1^573.^-1410), born about 1373, | is crossed out on the charter roll, and on 
was the eldest son of John of (xaunt [see ' the same day he was created Marauis of 
John, 1340-1399], by his mistress, and Somerset, but it was as Marquis of Dorset 
afterwards his third wife, Catherine Swyn- that he was summoned to parliament in 
ford [q. v.] His younger brothers, Henry j 1308 and 1390, and he seems never to have 
Beaufort, cardinal and bishop of Winchester, | been styled Marquis of Somerset. lie re- 
and Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorset, are , mained in Eufrland when Kichard IT banished 
separately noticed, and his sister Joan was his half brother Henjry of Derby, was ap- 
marricd to Ralph Neville, earl of Westmor- | pointed admiral of the Irish fleet on 2 Feo. 
land fq. v.] Henry IV was his half brother. 1307-8, and constable of Dover and warden 
The Beauforts took their nsirae from John . of the Cinque Ports three days later; on 



of Gaunt's castle of Beaufort in Anjou, 
where they were born, and not from Beau- 
fort Castle in Monmouthshire. It w^as 
afterwards asserted (Ellis, Original I^'fters^ 
2nd ser. i. I !)4) that John Beaufort was * in 
double advoutrow goten,' but he was pro- 
bablv born after 1372, when Catherine 



9 May following he was made admiral of 
the northern fleet. 

He had thus identified himself to some 
extent with the unconstitutional rule of 
Richard's last j'ears, and probably it was 
only his relationship to Henir IV that 
saved him from ruin on Richard s fall. He 



Swynford's first husband died: by an act was accused for his share in Richard*8 acts 

of parliament passed on (> Feb. 1307, shortly by parliament in October 1399, and pleaded 

after John of Gaunt's marriage to Catherine in excuse that lie had been taken by surprise 

Swynford, the Beauforts were legitimated, and dared not disobey the king's command. 

This act, though it * did not in terms acknow- lie was deprived of his marquisates, and 

ledge their right of succession to the throne became simply Earl of Somerset, but there 

. . . did not in terms forbid it ' (Bentlet, was never any doubt of his lovalty to the 

Excprpta Historira^ pp. lo2sqq.), but when, new king, his half brother, he l)ore the 

in 1407, Henry W confirmed Richard IPs second sword at the coronation on 13 Oct. 
act, he introduced the important reservation ' 1309, was appointed great chamberlain on 

*excepta dignitate regali ' (Studies, Const. 17 Nov., and in January following was, with 

Ifisf. iii. 58-0"). Sir Thomas Eri)ingham [q. v. Suppl.], put 

John Beaufort's first service was with in command of four thousand arcliers sent 

the English contingent sent on the Duke of against the revolted earls. On 8 Nov. 1400 

Bourbon's expedition against Barbary in he was granted the estates of the rebel 

1390. They sailed from Genoa on 15 May Owen Glen dower, but was never able to take 

of that year, and landed in Africa on possession of them. On 19 March 1401 he 

22 July. On 4 Aug. an attack was begun appears as a member of the privy council, 
on El Mahadia, but after seven weeks' in- | and four davs later was appointed captain 

effectual siege, the English force rc-embarked, of Calais, lie was sent on a diplomatic 
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mission to France in the same year, and 
general suspicion having been created by the 
rebellion of the earls, Somerset was, on the 
petition of the commons, declared loyal. 
in 1402 the commons also petitioned that 
he might be restored to his marquisate, but 
Somerset wisely declined on the ground 
that the title 'marquis' was strange to 
Englishmen. 

During that year (1402) Somerset was 
actively employed. On 27 April he was 
sent to negotiate with the Duke of Guelders ; 
and in June he escorted to Cologne the 
king's daughter Blanche on her marriajge to 
Ludwig 01 Bavaria. He had been witness 
to Henry IV^'s marriage by proxy to Joan of 
Brittany at Eltham on 3 April, and later in 
the vear he was sent to fetcn the new queen 
to Eingland. In October he was one of the 
lords permitted by Henry to confer with 
the commons on condition that this consti- 
tutional innovation was not to be taken as 
a precedent (Stubbs, iii. 37). He also saw 
some service with the fleet, capturing several 
Spanish ships in the channel. He seems to 
have taken no part in the suppression of the 
Percies' revolt in 1403, but on 28 Sept. he 
was made lieutenant of South Wales. On 
13 Feb. 1403-4 he was nominated joint- 
commissioner to treat with France, and on 
20 Oct. 1404 was appointed deputy-constable 
of England. Early in the same year he 
was one of the ministers whom Henry IV, 
as 'a further condescension to public feel- 
ing,' nominated in parliament to form his 
* great and continual council ' (ib, iii. 44). 
From 23 Dec. 1406 to 8 May 1407 he 
was admiral of the northern and western 
fleets. 

Somerset, who had been in failing health 
for some time, died in St. Catherine's Hos- 
pital by the Tower on 16 March 1409-10 
(not, as all the peerages say, on 21 March), 
and was buried in the Abbey church on 
Tower Hill (^English Chron. ea. Davies, p. 
37). An alabaster monument was afterwcLrds 
erected to his memory in St. Michael's chapel, 
Canterbury Cathedral. He married, beiore 
23 April 1399, Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Holland, second earl of Kent [Q'V.], and by 
her, who afterwards married Tnomos, duke 
of Clarence [q. v.], had issue — three sons and 
two daughters. The three sons — Henry 
(-1401-1418), John (1403-1444) Tq. v.], and 
Edmund (1405 P-1455) [q.v.] — all succeeded 
as earls of Somerset ; John and Edmund 
were also dukes of Somerset. Of the daugh- 
ters, Jane or Joan married James I of Scot- 
land, and is separately noticed [see Jane, 
d. 144/>], and Margaret marriea Thomas 
Courtenay, earl of Devon. 



[Col. Close and Patent Rolls ; Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, vol. iii. ; Rynier's Foedera ; Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas; Walsingham, 
Trokelowe, Eulog. Historiarum, Waurin, and 
Annales Henrici IV (Rolls Ser.); Monstrelet 
(ed. Soc. de THist. de France) ; English Chro- 
nicle (Camden Soc.) ; Bentley's Excerpta Histo- 
rica and Hist, of the Royal Navy; Stubbs's 
Const. History ; Ramsay's Lancaster and York ; 
Wjlie's Hist, of Henry IV (gives full references 
for facts of Somerset's career) ; Doyle's Official 
Baronage ; G. E.C![okayne]*8 Complete Peerage.] 

A. F. P. 

BEOEJJR,LYDIA ERNESTINE (1827- 
1890), advocate of women's sufirage, aaugh- 
ter of Hannibal Leigh Becker and Maryhis 
wife, daughter of James Duncuft of Hollin- 
wood, was born in Cooper Street, Manches- 
ter, on 24 Feb. 1827. She was the eldest of 
fifteen children. Her grandfather, Ernest 
Hannibal Becker, was a German, naturalised 
in England, who settled in business in 
Manchester. Her father had calico-printing 
works at Reddish, near Stockport, and 
afterwards chemical works at Altham, near 
Accrington, Lancashire, where from about 
1838 to 1866 she chiefly lived. During her 
residence in the country she developed a 
great love for botany and astronomy, and in 
1864 published a small volume entitled 
* Botany for Novices.' She read a paper be- 
fore the British Association in 1869, *0n 
Alternation in the Structure of Lychnis 
Diuma, observed in connection with the 
Development of a Parasitic Fungus.' She 
wrote an elementary treatise on astronomy, 
but it was circulated in manuscript only. 
\Mien she removed with her father to Man- 
chester in 1865 she started a society of 
ladies for the study of literature and science, 
and took a room and gave free lectures ; the 
results, however, were not encouraging. 

The subject of women's sufirage appears 
to have been first brought to her notice at a 
meeting of the Social &ience Association at 
Manchester in October 1866, when a paper 
by Madame Bodichon (Barbara Leigh- 
Smith) [q. V. Suppl.] was read. Thenceforth 
she became one of the most active workers 
in the cause, and when the Manchester 
women's suffrage committee was started by 
her assittance m January 1867 she became 
secretary. Her article on * Female Suffrage ' 
in the ' Contemporary Review ' for March 
1867 made her name widelv known. Later 
in the same year the Mancncster committee 
joined with similar organisations in other 
narts of the country, and the Manchester 
N^ational Society for Women's Suffrage was 
formed. Miss Becker continuing as secretary. 
The public attention given to the subject 
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was increased by the discussion which fol- 
lowed a paper on * Some supposed Differences 
in the Minds of Men and Women with re- 
gard to Educational Xecessities,* which she 
contributed to the British Association at Nor- 
wich in 18G8. In March 1870 the * Women's 
Suffrage Journal* was started, and Miss 
Becker acted as its editor and chief contri- 
butor to the end of her life. S!ie published 
in 187^ an important pamphlet on the* Poli- 
tical Disabilities of ^^ omen/ first printed in 
the * Westminster Ileview/ and in 1873 an- 
other pamphlet entitled * Liberty, Equality, 
and fraternity: a Keply to Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen's Strictures on the Subjection of 
Women.' Her labours for the society were 
incessant. She directed its policy and or- 
ganised the movement as a whole. There 
was hardly an important women's suffrage 
meeting or conference held in any part of 
the kingdom in which she did not take part. 
Her public speaking was marked not only , 
by extreme clearness of utterance, but by its . 
lucid statement of fact, its grasp of subject, 
and logical force. She naturally came to be 
a familiar figure in the parliamentary lobbies, 
where her political capacity was fully re- 
cognised. 

At the election of the first Manchester 
school board in 1 870, she was a successful 
candidate for a seat, and she was re-electod 
at the seven subsequent elections, always as 
an independent or unsectarian member. She 
kept special watch over the interests of the 
femah* teacliers and scholars, and in the 
general work of the board she bore an active 
and influential part. I 

For munv years she never missed the 
annual meetings of the British Association, j 
and often took part in the discussions. When ' 
she attended the meeting in Canada in 1884, 
she wrote some descriptive hitters to the 
* Manchester Examiner and Times.' She ■, 
died at Geneva on 18 July 1890, and was 1 
buried there in the cemetery of St. George. 

A portrait of Miss Becker, painted by 
Miss S. L. Dacre, hangs at the office of the 
central committee of the Women's SutlVage '•, 
Society, W^estminster, pending the time ' 
when it can be offered to the National Por- 
trait Galler\\ 

[Memorial number of thn Women's Suffrage 
Journal, Aupust 1890; Manchester Kxaminer j 
and Time8, 21 July 1890; IJritten and Boul- 
ger'a KngUsh Botanists. 1893, p. 13; Royal' 
Soc. Cat. of Scientific Papers, vii. 118; Shaws 
Old and New Manchester, ii. 75 (with portrait); 
communicationsfrom Wilfred Keeker, esq., Mnn- 
chester, also from Miss Helen Blackburn, 
Westminster, who is engaged on a life of Miss 
Becker.] C. W. S. '. 



BECKETT, GILBEKT ARTHUR A. 
(1837-1891), humorist. [See X Beckett.] 

BECKMAN, Sir MARTIN (d. 1702), 
colonel, chief engineer and master grmmer of 
England, was a bwedish captain of artilleiy. 
His brother, a military engineer in the ser- 
vice of Charles I during the civil war, was 
taken pri.soner by the parliament forces 
in 1644, but soon after escaped. In 1653 
he joined the royalist exiles at Middelburg, 
the bearer of important information from 
England, and died before the Restoration. 
Martin Beckman in 10(30 petitioned Charles 
II for the place of royal engineer, formerly 
enjoyed by his brother, and mentioned that 
he * was ruined and severely injured by an 
accident at an explosion in the preparation 
of fireworks to be shown on the water in 
the king's honour.* He was accordingly em- 
ployed as an engineer, and his skill in labora- 
tory work led to his appointment on 6 June 
1661 to the expedition under Lord Sand- 
wich as * firemaster with and in his majesty's 
fleete.' 

He sailed from Deptford with the fleet on 
13 June in the ship Augustine, and, after a 
short time at Alicante, proceeded against 
the pirates of Algiers; but, the enterprise 
failing, the fleet bore away for Tangiers, of 
which possession was taken as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza [q. v.] on 
.30 Jan. 1662. Here Beckman made plans 
of tlie place and of such fortifications as 
he considered necessary, estimated to cost 
200,000/. A governor and garrison were 
left there, and the fleet proceeded to Lis- 
bon to escort Queen Catherine to England. 
Beckman arrived with the fleet at Port*- 
moutli on 14 May. Plans of the actions at 
Algiers were made by him and engraved. 

A plan of Tangiers was sent home before 
the fleet returned, and Pem^s mentions in 
his * Diary ' under date 28 Feb. 1662, that 
he presented to the Duke of York from Lord 
Sandwich * a fine map of Tangiers, done by 
one Captain Martin lieckman, a Swede, that 
is with my lord. We stayed looking over 
it a great while with the duke.* This map 
is in the collection of George III in the 
British Museum. 

In 1663 Beckman was committed a pri- 
soner to the Tower of London. He stated, 
in a petition to the king and council for a 
trial, that he had been half a year a close 
prisoner through the malice of one person 
for discovering the designs of the Spaniards 
and others against his majesty. He there- 
upon left England. After the raid up the 
Med way by the Dutch fleet under De Ruy- 
ter in 1667, he wrote on 24 June to the king 
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ivota Stide is Bremen, thnt. he bad brouclit 
to perfection a mode of firing ships whicL 
be uflered for Bervicti against the Dutch, 
who had done him in&nitti wrongR. lie was 
then recalled, and consulted as to fortifica- 
tions St Sheerness to guard the Medway. 
He wna placed in chat^ of these defences 
until on 19 Oct. 1670 he was nominated 
engineer to the office of ordnanco, and third 
engineer of Great Britain from 1 July of 
that year. 

On 9 May of the following year, when 
Colonel Thomas Blood [q.T.]and his accom- 
pltcai stole the crown and sceptre from tlia 
jewel-house in the Tower of London, Beck- 
^mnn, whose official residence was in the- 
Tower, heard the alarm, and after a severe 
•truggl^ made Blood a prisoner. Beckman 
■was awiirded 100/. for his share in (he cap- 
In 1073 he visited Carlisle and Clifibrd'a 
fort at the month of the Tyna, plans of 
■which and some cleTerly exL'cuted water- 
colour views are in the British Museum (see 
WiLPOi-E, Aneedotea of Paintinn, 1988, ii. 
33i)). In the foUovring year he was an 
:ieer of the ordnance train in the eipe- 

rinst Holland under Prince Rupert, 
part in the naval enga^ments of 
28 Slay, 4 June, and 11 Aug. At the end 
of 1674 Charles II Eave verbal directions 
that his salaryshould be increased by 160/. 
■^et annum. In January 1678 he was ap- 
jwinted with Sir Bernard de Qomme [q. v.] 
«nd Sir Jonaa Moore fq. v.] on a coramie- 
Ston to strengthen the fortifications of Ports- 
month and to fortify GosporC, and bur land 
■for the purpose. On 3 March a royal war- 
Wit secured to him the reversion of chief 
engineer of Great Britain on the death of 
Sir Bernard De Qomme. 

About this time be was promoted to be 
in^or in the army. On 7 Feb. 1R8I he was 
*ppoinl4<d aecnnd engineer of Oreat Britnin, 
Stld w«nt to Hull OS a commissioner to carry 
oat the defence works there, and also re- 
ported on the defences of Holy Island and 
JWwick-on-Tweed in 1682 and 1(183. In 
April 168S ha was recalled from Hull to join 
Lord Dartmouth's e^ipedition to Tangier 
■ chief engineer. Samutd I'epys [q. v.] 
iiW wilh thia expedition, and his n&rnt- 
fivnof the voyage was published in 1811. 
Dn SH Aug., when at nea, Piipys read Beck- 
n's pr*}ject for the destruction of Tangier. 
t object of the expedition — the deatrue- 
B of the mole and deffnws of Tangier 
tnd the withdrawal of the garrison—having 
n satisfactorily accomplished, Beckman 
^..it to Gibraltar, and made a plan of the 
Spanish [toclc in two sheets, which is now in 
rOL. l.—V3t. 




the King's Library, British Museum, 
bis return to England he was sent to Scab- 
land to design works for strengthening Stir- 
linf;, and he also reported on the defences 
of Carlisle, Newcaatle-on-Tjne, Tjnemouth, 
and Scarborough castles, Chester, Yormouthj 
and Landguoid fort. 

Shortly after the accession of James II he 
was knighted (20 March 1686). On 1 1 June 
11)85, when Lord Dartmouth's royal regi- 
ment of fusiliers was raised, Beckman WBB 
given a commission as captain in it, the re- 
giment being generally quartered at the 
Tower of London. On 23 Dec. of this year 
he became chief engineer of Oreat Britain in 
succession to De Gomrae deceased. 

On 14 Peb. 1638 he supervised by royal 
command a display of fireworks frora his 
own design on the occasioti of the queen's 
delivery. On 11 Aug. ho was appointed 
' comptroller of fireworkes as well for war aa 
for triumph,' with an allowance of 200/. a 
year, lie thus became the first head of the 
royal laboratory at Woolwich and principal 
storekeeper. 

On lo Oct. be was appointed chief en- 
gineer of the king's train against William of 
Orange, but no action was necessary, and he 
retnmed to l^ondon and served under Wil- 
liam. During the absence this year on 
account of ill-health of Sir Henry Sbecrea 
[q. v.], surveyor-general of the ordnance, 
Beckman acted for him. In 1669 be woa 
'ith the defences of Hull and Berwick- 



(23 Aug.) for the execution of his proposed 
fortifications in the Isle of Wight. 

In 1691 he accompanied Major^eneral 
Thomas Tollemache [q. v.] to Irelnnd, land- 
ing at Dublin at the latter end of May, and 
took part nnder Qinkel in the siege of 
Athlone in June, the battle of Aghrim on 
12 July,Bnd the siege of Limerick in August 
and September. He was appointed on 28 Feb. 
1692 to be colonel commanding the ordnance 
train for the sea expedition, and in April he 
sat as It member of General Ginkel's com- 
mittee on the organisation of the train. In 
June he embarked with the train and a force 
of seven thousand men under the Duke of 
Leineter, for a descent upon the French 
coast ; but the French troops proving too 
the vicinity of La Hogue, the 
troops were landed at Ostend. They cap- 
tured Fumes and Dixmude, which Beckman 
strengthened with new works. He relumed 
to England at the end of October. In 1693 
he again commanded the ordnance train 
~ e summer expedition. 

At the end of May 1694 he sailed in cc 
mand of the train and of all the bomb- | 
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"vessels and machines, ^'ith tlie troops under 
Tollemoche, and arrived with the fleet at 
Camaret Bay on 7 Jut)u, when the land 
attack failed, Dieppe and Havre were then 
reduced to ruins by Beckman's bomb-vesBels, 
and the whole coast bo harassed and alarmed 
that the inhabitants bad to be forcibly kept 
in the coest towns. Having returned to St. 
Helena on 2B July, Beckman and his iximb- 
Tessela went with the fleet under Sir 
Glowdisley SboveLl to the attack of Dunkirk 
mnd Calais in September, and then returned 
to England, He afterwards visited the 
Channel Islands and reported on the de- 
fences of Guernsey. Hiaplansof St. Peter's, 
Castle Cornet, and the Bouche de Vale, with 
ivater-colour sketches, ore in the British 
Museum. 

On '22 May 1695 Beckman was appointed 
to the command of the ordnance train and 
the machine and bomb-vessels for the sum- 
mer expedition to the straits of Gibraltar, 
«nd took part in the operations on the cooat 
of Catalonia, returning home in the autumn. 
His demands for projectiles for bis bomb- 
Teesels were so large that the hoard of 
ordnance represented that parliament had 
made no provision to meet tbcni. He exer^ 
cised a similar command in the summer ex- 
pedition under Lord Berkeley, which sailed 
at the end of June 1696 to ' insult the coast 
of France.' On 3 July Berkeley detached 
a squadron of ten ships of war under Cap- 
tain Mees, K.N,, and Beckman with lus 
bomb-vessels. "They entered St. Martin's, 
Isle of Kli£,on the 5th under L'rench colours, 
which they struck as soon ns they had an- 
chored. They bombarded the place all that 
night and the following day, expending over 
two thousand bombs and dh'stroving the best 
part of the town. On the Tth tliey sailed 
for Olonne, where a like operation produced ' 
a similar result, and then rejoined the fleet, j 
returning to Torbay. These enterprises ; 
created such alarm that over a' hundred '- 
batteries were ordered by the French mini- 
o he erected between Brest and Goulet, i 
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ally in arms for coast defence. 

Early in 1697 Beckman surveyed all the 
bomb-vessels, ten of which he reported to be 
in good condition and fitted to take in 
twentv mortars ' which are all we have eer- 
Ticeable.' On the general thanksgiving for 
peace on 3 Dec. Beckman designed the fire- 
work display before the king and the rovnl 
family in St. James's Square, London : his 
drawing representation of it is in the King's 
LibraiT, British Museun^ 

Lack of money for defences caused Beck- 
man as much difficulty aa his predecessors 



ports, but nothing was effect 

Beckman died in London on 21 June 
1702. He appears to have married Eliu- 
beth, daughter of Talbot Edwarda, keeper of 
the crown Jewels. She was buried at the 
Tower of London on 12 Dec. 1677. Two 
sons, Peter and Edward, were also buried 
there on 7 Feb. 1676 and 29 June 1678 re- 
spectively. The board of ordnance wrote to 
Marlborousb that Beckman's de&th was a 
very great loss. The post remained unfilled 
for nine years, 

[Board of Ordnance B«wrda ; Bojal Kn- 
fciaeers' Records; Royal Warrants; Cat. of State 
Papers, lS41-1702i various tiacta on FoTtifiot 
tioD. &c.; Addit. MSS. Brit. Una.; .Stoiy'i 
Iniparlinl Hist, of Wars iu Iceland, and Con- 
tinuntion, 1693; Bajley's Tower of London, 
IS'Jl ; Life, Jouraals, and Correspondence of 
Sumusl Pepye, 1S41, also Diary of samr; Ctni- 
den's Gravesend; Pocock's Qravesend and Mil- 
ton,1797; Field of Ma™, 1801; Hapin's Hiii. ; 
Huma's Hist. ; Charnock's Bioftraphia Navali*, 
1 795 : CampbpH'B British Admirals ; Lord Cat- 
murthen's Jonmal of the Brest Expedition. 
1694 ; Present State of Europe, 1694 ; HaXnl'i 
Kent ; Burke's SontB and Anns ; Rennett'i Re- 
gister; Strjpe ; Cannon's Hist. Records of thii 
18th Royal Irish RuginiBnt.] K. H. V. 

BEDFORD, FRANCIS (1799-1883), 
hookbindcr, was bom at Poddington, Lon- 
don, on 18 June 17f(9. His father is believed 
to have been a courier attached to the esta- 
blishment of Oporge III, At an early age he 
was sent to a school in Yorkshire, and on his 
return to Ijondon hisguardion, Henry Bower, 
of 38 Great Marlborough Street, apprenticed 
him in 1817 to a bookbinder named Haigh, 
in Poland Street, Oiford Street. Only a 
part of his time was served with Haigh, and 
in 1822 he naslransferredtoabinder named 
Finlay, also of Poland Street, with whom his 
indentures were completed. At the end of 
his apprenticeship he entered the workshop 
of one of the best bookbinders of the day, 
Charles Lewis [q. v.], of 3o Duke Street, St. 
James's, withwliom he worked untilthe death 
of his employer, and subsequently managed 
the business for Lewis's widow. It was during 
this period that Bedford's talent and indus- 
try attracted the notice of the Duke of 
Portland, who became not only one of his 
most liberal patrons, but also one of his 
staunchest and kindest friends. In 1841 
Bedford, who had left Mrs. Lewia'a esta- 
blishment, entered into partnership with 
John Clarke of 61 Frith Street, Soho, who 
had a special reputation for binding books in 



.tre»-miubl»l cnlf. CUrlie nnd Bodfcrd ear- 
ned on their biisineM in Frith Street unt.il 
1650, when the parl.nership vm diMolved, 
In 16SI Bedford went to the 0»pe of Good 
Hope for the benelit of his health, where he 
muained a considerable time, the expenses 
«f his journey being deirayed hj the Dijk« 
of Ponund, and on his return to England 
ihe eatabtished himMlf in Blue Anchor Yard, 
ToA Street, Westminfter. He nflerwnrda 
added 91 York Street to his premises, and 
nmained there until his dentb, which took 
nlsce at his residence at Shepherd's Biisb, 
HamnierHinith, on S Juno 1863. Bedford 
twice married, but bad no children by 
ailher of bis wives. 

The work of Bedford la not excelled by 
that of any English bookbinder of his time. 
If not distLnguisbed bj much originality, it 
is always in good taste, and although it may 
not be quite equal in finish to that of the 
beat of the contemporary French hinders, 
for soaodnesii and thoroughness it could not 
be (urpoflsed. Bedford appreciated tall 
copies, and a book never came from his 
hands shorn of its margins. lie was also 
n very skilful mender of damaged leavee. 
The number of volumes bound by him is 
Tery large, and for many years a continuous 
■tresm of beautiful bindings issued from his 
■workahops, the great majority of which are 
now to ht found on the shelves of the finest 
libnuies of England and America, Many 
of bia choicest productions are imitations 
of the work of the great l^«nch bookbinders 
of theiuxteentb, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
oentuiies, and the bindings of Kogers's 
*PoemH' and 'Italy,' of which he ftiund 
•everal copies in 'morocco inlaid with 
Miloured leatbere and covered with delicate 



Tolumes have repeatedly realised upwards 
of one hundred guineas. Bedford himself 
considered that an edition of Dante, which 
lie bound iu brown moroccn and tooled with 
S Omlier pattern, was his chrf /Piruvre, i^ni 
unshed it placed inhiscoffin; but bis request 
iraa not complied with, and it was aold at 
tke lalu of his books for 49/. He obtained 
'ptM nedsb at spveral of the great English 
tai Preooli exhibitions. His books wfte 
digprmA of by Sothebr, Wilkinson, & 
Hodtcn, in March 1S84, and realised 
•4,S76J. Idf. ad. Many of the best examples 
of his work were amonj^ tliem. In atldition 
to his skill at a bookbinder, Bedford pos- 
■hwkI much tituruy anil bibllograpbicsl 
knowledge. 

iA(b«DWUtD, tS June IS83: Tho Bookbioder, 
6; private mformBtioe.] W. Y. F, 
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BEITH, ALEXANDER (179fH891)J 
divine and author, was bom at CampbeltowUfJ 
Argvleshire, on 13 Jan. 1799. His narent«^ 
were Gilbert Beith and Helen Elder. Beith'i 
father was a land agent and farmer ii 
Kintyre district of Argyleshire, and v 
man of wide reading, especially in theology 
and church history. A^er the usual conrstt 
of education at t^ampbeltonTi young Beith 
entered tliu Glasgow University with a view 
to (lie ministry of the church of Scotland, 
He was licensed by the presbytery of Kin- 
tyre on 7 Feb. 1831. Called to the chapel- 
of-ease at Oban in June following, he 
laboured there until November 1824, when 
he was transferred to Hope Street church, 
Glasgow. There for two vears he ministered 
to a large congregation. In 1826 he removed 
to the parish ofEilbrandon,Ar7yleshire, and 
in 1830 to the parish of Gleni'lg, Invemeas- 
shire. In 1839 he was called to the first 
charge of Stirling. When tlm agitation on 
the subject of spiritiial independence was 
Teachings crisis in the church of Scotland, 
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pointed in 1342 to jireacb at Strathbogie in 
spite of the prohibition of the civil courts. 
Ha was one of the 474 ministers who in 1843 
left the established church and formed ibe 
free church of Scotland. He and his con- 
gregation removed to a handsome place of 
worship which was gubsequenlly erected in 
Stirling and named the Free North Church. 
In 1847 Beith gave evidence on the qneslion 
of Bites before a committee of the House of 
Commons, some landowners having refiiaed 
sites for the erection of buildings in connec- 
tion with the tree church. He took a pro- 
minent part in educational and other matters 
affecting the new religious denomination. 
The degree of D.D, was conferred upon him 
in 1850 by the university of Princeton, 
U.S.A. In 1868 he was elected moderator 



famous Cardross case. Beith retired from 
the active service of the church in Stirlin 
1^76, but continued to tnke part in 
general work of the denomination. He ' 
a fluent speaker and able preacher; his theo- 
logical position was broad andliberat. When 
the deposition of William Itobertson Smith 
[q.v.Jwaafirst moved in the assembly, Beith 
proposed and carried a motion that The 
charges be withdrawn and the profeai 
restored to his chair in Aberdeen, He held 
that critical study of the scriptures was not 
inconsistent with reverence for them and 
belief in their inspiration. He died at Edin- 
burgh on 11 MaVl891 in hie nin.-ty-third 
year. By his wiie Julia Bobson (</. S> Sept, 
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1866) he had fourteen children : six sons 
and eight daughters. His eldest son, Gilbert, 
was member of parliament for the central 
division of Gla£«gow, 1885, and for the Inver- 
ness district of burghs, 1892-5. Another son, 
John Alexander, was a justice of the peace 
and closely connected for many years with 
philanthropic and educational work in Man- 
cheater; he died in October 1896. Both 
brothers were partners in the well-known 
firm of Beith, Stevenson, & Co., East India 
merchants, Glasgow and Manchester. 

An excellent portrait of Dr. Beith, painted 
by Norman Mclieth, was presented to him 
by his congregation in Stirling, and is in the 
possession of his son Gilbert in Glasgow. 

Dr. Beith was a voluminous writer. Be- 
sides many pamphlets on public questions, 
he published: 1. ' A Treatise on the Baptist 
Controversy' (in Gaelic), 1823. 2. *A 
Catechism on Baptism,* 1824. 3. ^Sorrow- 
ing yet Rejoicing, a Narrative of successive 
Bereavements in a Minister's Family,* 1839. 
4. 'The Two Witnesses traced in Jlistory,* 
1846. 5. * Biographical Sketch of the Kev. 
Alex. Stewart, Cromarty,* 1854. 6. * Christ 
our Life, being a Series of Lectures on the 
first Six Chapters of John's Gospel,* 2 vols. 
1856. 7. * Scottish Reformers and Martvrs,* 
1860. 8. ' The Scottish Church in her re- 
lation to other Churches at Home and 
Abroad,* 1869. 9. * A Highland Tour with 
Dr. Candlish,* 1874. 10. * Memoirs of Dis- 
ruption Times,* 1877. 11. ' The Woman of 
Samaria,* 1880. 

[PtTHonal knowlo(lp:o; private information; 
Scott's Fiusti Eccles. Scotican, 11. i. 61, 70, 101, 
III. i. 43.] T. B. J. 

BELCHER, JAMES (1781-1811), prize- 
fighter, was born at his father*8 house m St. 
James's churchyard, Bristol, on 15 April 
1781. His mother was a daujfhter of Jack 
Slack (d. 177>^), a noted pugilist, who de- 
feated John Broughton fq. v.] in April 1750. 
* Jim * Belcher followed the trade of a 
butcher, though he was never formally iip- 

{)renticed, and signalised himself when a lad 
)V pugilistic and other feats at Lansdown 
fair. He was a natural fighter, owing little 
to instruction in the art. His form is de- 
scribed as elegant ; he was, at any rate, good- 
humoured, finely proportioned, and well- 
looking. He came to London in 1798 and 
sparred with Bill Warr, a veteran boxer, of 
do vent Garden. On 12 April 1799, after a 
tight of thirty-three minutes, he beat Tom 
Jones of Paddington at Wormwood Scrubbs. 
(>n 15 May 1800 Belcher, aged 19, met Jack 
Bartholomew, aged 37, on Finchley Com- 
moDi and after seventeen rounds knocked 



him out with a ' terrific ' body blow. On 
22 Dec. 1800, near Abershaw's gibbet on 
Wimbledon Common, he defeated Andrew 
Gamble, the Irish champion, in five rounds, 
Gamble bein^ utterly confounded by his 
opponent's quickness. On 26 Nov. 1801 he 
met Joe Berks of Wem, and defeated him 
after sixteen rounds of desperate fighting. 
He fought him again on 20 Aug. 1802, and 
Berks retired at the end of the fourteenth 
round, by which time he could scarcely 
stand and was shockingly cut about the 
face. In April 1803 he severely punished 
John Firby, * the young ruffian,* in a hastily 
arranged encounter. Next month he had 
to appear before Lord Ellenborough in the 
court of king*s bench for rioting and fighting, 
upon which occasion he was defenaed by 
Erskine and Francis Const [q. v.], and was 
merelv bound over to come up for judgment 
upon his own recognisance in 400/. 

In July 1803 Belcher lost an eye owing 
to an accident when playing at rackets. 
His high spirit and constitution forthwith 
declined, but he was placed by his friends in 
the * snug tavern * of the Jolly Brewers in 
Wardour Street. Unhappily he was stirred 
by jealousy of a former pupil, Hen Pearce, 
the ^ Bristol game-chicken,* once more to 
try his fortune in the ring. He had a terri- 
ble battle with Pearce on Bamby Moor, 
near Doncaster, on 6 Dec. 1805. He dis- 
played all his old courage but not his old 
skill or form, and was defeated in eighteen 
rounds. He fought yet again two neroic 
fights with Tom Cribb — the first on 8 April 
1807 at Moulsey in forty-one rounds, when 
Belcher would have proved the winner but 
for his confused sight and sprained wrist — 
the second on 1 Feb. 1809, in answer to a 
challenge for the belt and two hundred 
guineas. Belcher was again defeated after 
a punishing fight in thirty-one rounds, 
though the best judges were of opinion that, 
had Belcher possessed his once excellent 
constitution and eyesight, Cribb must have 
been the loser. This was Belchers last 
fight. He was one of the gamest fighters 
ever seen in the prize-ring, and probably the 
most rapid in his movements : * you heard 
his blows, you did not see them.* A truly 
courageous man, Belcher was in private life 
good-humoured, modest, and unassuming; 
but after his last fight he became taciturn 
and depressed. He was deserted by most 
of his old patrons : one of the best of these 
was Thomas Pitt, the second lord Camel- 
ford, who at his death on 10 ^arch 1804 
left him his famous bulldog Trusty. Bel- 
cher died on 30 July 1811 at the Coach and 
Horses, Frith Street, Soho, a property which 
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he left to his widow ; he was interred in the 
Marylebone burial ground. By the conse- 
quence of his various battles, stated the 
' Gentleman^s Maj^ine/ aided by ^reat 
irregularity of living, he had reduced him- 
self to a most pitiable situation for the last 
eighteen montns, and at last fell a martyr 
to his indiscretions. Portraits are given in 
* Pugrilistica ' and ' Boxiana/ in which Egan 
remarks upon his likeness to Napoleon. A 
link between the silver and golden ages of 
the prize-ring, Belcher was ' as well known 
to his own generation as Pitt or Wellington.' 
Like the latter he is commemorated by an 
article of attire, a * belcher' or blue and white 
spotted neckerchief, though the term is 
applied loosely to any particoloured hand- 
kerchief tied round the neck. His character 
and appearance are highly eulogised in Dr. 
Conan Doyle's novel, ' Kodnev Stone' (chaps. 
X. and XV.) In 1806 a very orief but blood- 
thirstv *Treatice (sic) on Boxing by Mr. 
J. Belcher' was appended to Barrington's 
' New London Spy for that year. 

A younger brother, Tom Belcher (1783- 
1854), was scarcely inferior as a pugilist to 
Jim. He won battles in succession with 
Dogherty, Firby, and some fighters of less 
repute, but he was badlv defeated bv Dutch 
Sam (Samuel J:iias, 1776-1816). 'He was 
an accomplished boxer and sparrer, and at 
the Tennis Court, during Cribb s proprietor- 
ship, he defeated with the gloves such ex- 
perts as Shaw the lifeguardsman, John 
bully [q. v.], and the coloured bruiser, 
Molineux. Tom Belcher, who is described 
as 'gentlemanly and inoffensive,' died at 
Bristol on 9 Dec. 1864, aged 71, universally 
respected, having earned a competence as 
tavern-keeper at the Castle, Holoom, sub- \ 
sequently kept by Tom Spring [see "Winter, 
Thomas]. 

[Miles's PugilisticA, vol. i. (portrHit) ; Ep:an's 
Boxiana, i. 120, 334; FistinDH, p. 7; Gent. 
Hag. 1811, ii. 194; Sporting Keview, 1884; 
Badminton Library, ' Boxing,' p. 185; Notes and 
Qneries, Ist 8er. ii. 45 ; Blackwood's Mag. xii. 
462; European Mag. Ix. 157.] T. 8. 

BELL, JOHN (1811-1895), sculptor, was 
bom at Hopton, Suffolk, in 1811, and was 
educated at Catfield rectorv, Norfolk. He 
studied sculpture in the Itoyal Academy 
schools, and exhibited his first work at the 
Koyal Academy, a religious group, in 1832. 
In 1833 he exhibited 'A Girl at a Brook' 
and 'John the Baptist' at the Academy, 
and two statuettes at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery, followed by * Ariel' in 1834. He 
exhibited at the Iloyal Academy in 1836 
' Psyche feeding a Swan ' and * Youth, Spring, 



and Infancy ; ' in 1837 * Psyche and the Dove, 
and a model of ' The Eagle-Shooter,' the first 
version of one of his best statues. In 1837, 
the year in which Bell established his reputa- 
tion, be also exhibited two busts, ' Amoret ' 
and 'Psyche,' at the British Institution. 
Later works were ' Amoret Captive ' (1838), 

* The Babes in the Wood,' and * Dorothea ' 
(1839), a subject from Cervantes, which was 
repeated in marble in 1841 for Lord Lans- 
downe. Bell repeated * The Eagle-Shooter ' 
in 1841, and exhibited it with a ' David ' in 
Sufiblk Street. A 'Madonna and Child' 
(Royal Academy, 1840) was his first attempt 
at devotional sculpture. In 1841 he exhi- 
bited * The Wounded Clorinda,' and in 1842 
he repeated ' The Babes in the Wood,* which 
had become very popular, in marble. The 
latter work is now in the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum. In 1844 Bell contributed his 

* Eagle-Slayer ' and ' Jane Shore ' to the 
second exhibition at Westminster Hall of 
cartoons and other works designed for the 
decoration of the new houses of parliament. 
He afterwards obtained commissions for 
statues of Lord Falkland and Sir Robert 
Walpole (1854) for St. Stephen's Hall, West- 
minster. Among his other public works in 
London are a statue of Lord Clarendon at 
the Foreign Office, the Wellinjrton monu- 
ment in marble, with statues of Peace and 
War (1855-6), at the Guildhall, the Guards' 
Memorial in bronze (1868-60) in Waterloo 
l^lace, and the marble group of ' The United 
States directing the Progress of America,' 
part of the Albert Memorial, Hyde Park, 
a model for which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1869. A large copy of 
this work in terra cotta is at Washington. 
Two of Bell's chief works are at Woolwich, 
a marble statue of * Armed Science ' (1855), 
in the royal artillery mess-room, and the 
Crimean artillery memorial ^1860) on the 

fiarade. A bust of Sir Robert Walpole 
1858) is at Eton, and there is a large monu- 
ment to James Montgomery in Sheffield 
cemetery. Many of Bell's best works are in 
private collections ; for instance, * Lalage ' 
(1856) in Lord Fitzwilliam's collection at 
Wentworth Woodhouse ; the bronze version 
of ' The Eagle-Slayer ' at the same nlace ; 
'Andromeda' belongs to King Edward VII, 

* Imogen ' to Lord Coleridge, * Eve ' to Lord 
Truro. 

Bell's earlier work had shown vigour and 
imagination, and a departure from the frijnd 
classicism which had prevailed in English 
sculpture before his time; but his later 
works at the Royal Academy, such as * The 
Cross of l»rayer ' (1864), ' A Cherub '(1865). 

* The Foot of the Cross ' (1866), * Mother and 
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[John EgliotOQ Bailov's aitielea in Hotn 
uerim. 27 Nov. ami i'U-K. 1880 (wiirioled for 

WTnte fiKdlu[ioD).aDd antboritiM Caere cited ; 

Bnt.Uiu.Oal. of Eerly PriDtndBoaks: Koie« 
idQaerixa, 18 Dee. 18Hu. p. 491.] C. W. S. 

BELLBW, HENRY WALTER (1634- 
1892), surgcon-genentl, bora at Niisseret 
in Indk on 30 Aug. 1 834. wm son of l.'apti 
Beorf W»t(er Bellew of the Bengal army, 
•Misunt quaiteiTnaater^Dorel attached ' 
tlie Ciibul ftmiy in the disastrous retreat 
1843. He was educated as a medical student 
«C St. George's Hospital, London, and ad- 
mitted n member of the Royal College of 
vona of England in 1855. He served 
lio Crimean 'war during the trintar of 
18S4-6, and on 14 Not. 1865 he was ^nxctted 
kscistant-siirgeoD in the Bengal raedical sct- 
Tice, becoming surfreon in 1S67, and deputy 
■or^en-geneTAl in 1S81. He went to India 
ia 1866, And wae at once appointed to the 
_ i of guides, bat was soon afterwards 
onuntd to join Major (Sir) Henry Lumsden 
fq. V. Suppl.J on his Cani^har mission, and 
Ae wu serving in Afghanistan during the 
.«(Tpoy mutiny. 

Bel lew rendered important Berrices to the 
Indian gOTemment by his knowledge of the 
tutires dnring the Ambeyla campaign, and 
U ciyil surgeon at Peshawar his name he- 
Came a hous<>ho1d word among the frontier 
tribes, wfaoie language he spoke, and with 
whoae maunem and feelings he n-as tho- 
roughly familiar, In 1869 Lord Mnvo em- 
^ployed him t« act as interpreter with the 
'>m«er, 8bere Alt, during the durbar at Am- 
bil*. In 1871 be accompanied Sir Richard 
Pollock on a pAlitical mission to Sisto, and 
dnrinff 1873-4 he was atUched to Sir 
Pouguu Forsyth's embassy to Kasbgar and 
Tarkand. In 1873 he was decorated with 
tiiB order of a ■ companion of the Star of 
India,' and after acting as samtary commis- 
iponor for the Punjab he was appointed chief 
Bolitical officer at Cabul. But the cold and 
'urdsliipB he endured at the eieK« of Sherpnr 
Iffooght on AD attack of illness which obliged 
liim to leare his post. He retired from the 
wrvice with the rank of sn^eon-general in 
Sorembnr 18H6. He died at Fnrnham Royal, 
Buckinghamshiro, on 26 July 1892, and his 
body was cremated at Brookwood. There 
U a bust of Bellew in the United Ser\*ice 
Sfaseum at Simla. 

Bellnw mirrieil liiabel, sister of lieneral 
Bir Goorge MncOregor, and by her had two 
daughten and one son, Robert Walter Dillon, 
now a captain in the lllth lancers. 

B«Ilaw belonged to the school of Arj;1i>- 
bdLui officials who have helped to builil up 
~ ' coii>olidat« this British ompire in India 



byacijuiring a thorough knowledge of the 
natives' habits and modes of thought. He 
was possionatelr fond of oriental studies, J 
and acquired languages with great fncility.lr 



the history of these lanu'ungeB 
t with general approval) but 



works tie wrote, and the a 
vices he rendered to ethnogrsphv, grammnn.l 
and lexicography deserve grateful ncknow-'l 
ledgment. As sanitary commissioner of tli»^ 
Punjab it was bis custom to visit oven the 
small and remote villages, while in the 
larger towns he would assemble the mem- 
bers of the raunioipslity and explain to them 
in a familiar style the advautagea of vacci*- l 
nation and the necea^ty of usingpure watceJ 
and of practising general cleanliness. "■-■ 
published in Punjabi a small treatise 
vaccination, ond such simple nolens on cholerft 1 
OS could be easily understood by the people. J 
As an. explorer his gift of observation su^ 1 
plied minut« and interesting inform ntioB ■ | 
about regions that had been vither unknown 
or but little known before he visited them ; 
while aa a political ofUcerand represenlaliva 
Englishman on the Punjab frontier he gained 
in tbe highest degree the confidence of the 
native rulers as well aa of their subjects. 

Bellew's works are; 1. 'Journal of a 
Political Mission to Afghanistan in 1857,' 
London, 1863, 8vo: full of information 
from a scientific as well as from a political 
point of view. The book is still valunble aa 
a study of the character of the warlike hill 
tribes. 2, ' General Report on the Yiisuf- 
xais in 1864.' A work of great Interest im 
the topography, history, antiquities, tribal , 
subdivisions, government, cnstoms, climate, 
and productions of the countir- S. ' A 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Puhkhto or 
Pukshto Language,' London, 1667, 4to. 
4. ' From the Indus lo the Tigris, with a 
Grammar and Vocabulary of the Rmhoe 
Language,' London, 1874, 6vo. 5. 'dencral 
Description of the Kashgnr,' 187fi, 4to. 
6. ' The History of Kasbgsria.' Calcutta, 
1876, 4to. 7. 'Kashmir and Kaahgar. a 
Narrative of the Joumev of the Embassy to 
Kaabgar in 1873-4,' London, 1S75, Hvo. 
1^. ' Afghanistan and tbe .\fghans,' London, 
1879, 8vo. 9. ' The Races of Afghanistan,' 
Calcutu, 1880, 8vo. 10. 'A New Afghan 
Question: or. Are the Afghans IsraelitesP' 
SirolB,1881,8vo. 11. ' The Hiatorv of Cholera 
in India from 1862 to 1881,' London, 1885, 
8vo. 12. 'A Short Practical Treatise on the 
Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Cholera' | 
(a Biippleraent to the preceding workl, Lon- 
don, IS87, 8v(i. 13. ' An Enquiry into the 
Ethnography of AfghaniEtan,'n'oking, 1881, 
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[Obitunrv notices in the Transaclions ot* the 
Royal Asiatic Society. October 1892, p. 880, the 
Indian Lancet, Calcutta, 1896, vii. 20-31, and 
the Times, 29 July 1892.] D'A. P. 

BELLIN, SAMUEL (1799-1893), en- 



1843 he was appointed assistant phydcian 
to St. Thomas's Hospital, and in 1849 full 
physician. On the foundation of the City 
of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest 
in 1848 he was appointed physician to that 
institution; and from 1843 to its dissolution 



graver, son ot* John Bellin of Chigwell, ■ in 1^57 acted as secretary to the Sydenham 
Essex, was bom on 13 May 1799. He Society. In 1876 he was elected F.RS. 
studied for some years m Home, where he Settling in Finsbury Square on his mar- 
made some excellent copies of celebrated riage in 1841, he enjoyed for many years a 
pictures, and acquired great facility as a good position as a consultant, especially in 
draughtsman. On his return to England, connection with chest diseases, having been 
about ia*J4, he devoted himself to engraving, one of the first to introduce into this coun- 
and became one of the leadinc: workers in try the use of the stethoscope. In 1876 
mezzotint and the mixed method. IIis plates, he was elected to the office of president of 



x^uK"«^, ttiier o. i\. iierm-n ; - iieniner hq married, in June 1841, EUen 
Jkllea, after J. Phillip ; * The Council of daughter of the Rev. Henry Page of 
War in the Crimea,^ after A. E^g; 'The imf Worcester, by whom he had 



He married, in June 1841, Ellen Selfe, 

Rose 
nine 




a translation 

Ear,' 1837 ; 

Hydrocephalus,' which 

illian ^olol medal of the 

London m 1842, and was 

published in the following year ; and the 




proiession. isellin an^w ana etchea on ,om t-: to-n lom t 

.1*1, . . oTj r 1891: Times, 16 Dec. 1891.1 

throe plates a panoramic view of Korae from -^ 

Monte Pincio, which he ^lublished, with a BENNETT, WILLIAM COX (1820- 
dedication to the Duke ot Sussex, in 1835. isdfy), miscellaneous writer, bom at Green- 
He was an oripnal member of the Graphic wich on 14 Oct. 1820, was the vounger son 
Society. He died at his house in Regent's of John Bennett, a watchmaker of that 
Park Road, London, on 29 April 1893. place. He was educated at Greenwich in 

[Athennpum, 6 May 1803 : Andresen's Hand- the school of William Collier Smithers, but 

buch fiir Kupferetichsamniler.] F. M. O'D. when he was nine he was compelled, by 

the death of his father, to remain at home 

BENNETT, Sir JAMES RISDON to assist his mother in business. Bennett 

(1801)-1 891), physician, eldest son of the Rev. took much interest in the affairs of his 

James Bennett, D.D. [q. v.], nonconformist native borough, and succeeded in eflecting 

minister, was born at Romsey on 29 Sept. several useful reforms. In 1808 he proposed 

1809. He received his education at tlie Gladstone to the liberals of the borough as 

Rotherham College, Yorkshire, of which his their candidate, and assisted to secure his 

father became principal ; and at the age of return by very strenuous exertions. He 

fifteen was apprenticed to Thomas Water- was a member of the London council of the 

house of Shelheld. In 1830 he went to Paris, Education League. In 1869 and 1870 he 

and afterwards to Edinburgh, where he gra- was employed on the staff of the * Weekly 

duated M.D. in 1833. In the autumn of the Dispatcli' as a leader writer and art critic, 

same year he accompanied Lord Beverley to and subsequently he contributed to the Lon- 

Rome, and spent two or three summers in don * Figaro.' He died on 4 March 1896 at 

his company and that of Lord Aberdeen, his residence at Eliot Cottages, Blackheath, 

On his return to England in 1837 he became and was buried at Nunhead cemetery on 

physician to the Aldersgate Street dispen- 8 March. 

sary, and lectured on medicine at the Char- Bennett was well known as a writer of 

ing Cross Hospital medical school, and also songs. His chief works are : 1. ' Poems,^ 

at Grainger's private school of medicine. In London, 1850, 8vo ; new edit. 1862. 2. ' Wtx 
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Songs/ London, 1865, 8vo. 8. 'Queen 
£leanor*8 Vengeance and other Poems/ 
London, 1857, 8vo. 4. • Songs for Sailors/ 
London, 1872, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1 873. 5. • Baby 
May : Home Poems and Ballads/ London, 
1876, 8vo. 6. 'Songs of a Song Writer/ 
London, 1876, 8vo. 7. 'Prometheus the 
Fire-Giver: an attempted Eestoration of 
the lost First Part of the Promethean 
Trilogy of .^Eschylus,* London, 1877, 8vo. 
8. ' 'the Lark : Soncrs, Ballads, and Recita- 
tions for the People,' London, 1885, 4to. 
His ' Songs for Sailors ' were set to music 
in 1878 by John Liptrot Hatton [q. v.] A 
collective edition of his poems appeared in 
1862 in Routledge's ' British Poets.* 

His elder brother. Sir John Bennett 
(1814-1897), sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex, was bom on 15 Oct. 1814 at Green- 
wich. He commenced in 1846 the occupa- 
tion of a watchmaker, which he carried on 
at 65 Cheapside until 1889, when he retired. 
He was a common councillor for the ward 
of Cheap from 1862 to 1889, and • member 
of the London school board from 1872 to 
1879, and from 1885 to 1889. In 1872 he 
was sheriff of London and Middlesex, and 
was knighted on the occasion of the national 
thanksgiving for the recovery of the prince 
of W^es. In July 1877 he was elected 
alderman for the ward of Cheap, but was 
rejected by the court of aldermen on the 
ground that he was not a person of fit cha- 
racter. In spite of this decision the ward 
returned him twice more. On the occasion 
of his return for the third time, the court of 
aldermen declared his opponent duly elected 
despite the far inferior number of votes cast 
in his favour. Thereupon Bennett with- 
drew from the struggle. He was a member 
of several city companies. He died at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea on 3 July 1897. In 1843 
he married Agnes (d. 1889), daughter of 
John Wilson of Deptford. 

[Biograph, new series, 1882, i. 57 ; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1895 ; the Times, 8 March 
1895.] E. I. C. 

BENNETT, WILLIAM JAMES 
EARLY (1804-1886), ritualist divine, 
bom on 16 Nov. 1804 at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, was the eldest son ofWilliam Bennett, 
major in the royal engineers, then stationed 
at that place (Somerset and Wilts Journal, 
21 Aug. 1886). He was admitted at West- 
minster school on 16 Sept. 1816, and in 1818 
became king's scholar. In 1822-3 he was 
captain of the school, and in 1823 he was 
elected to Christ Church, Oxford, matri- 
culating on 9 May 1823. From 1826 to 
1828 he held the post of usher at West- 



minster school, and at the anniversary of 
1841 he was a steward. 

Bennett graduated B.A. in 1827, M.A. 
in 1829. Alter taking holy orders he served 
as assistant minister at St. Feter,Vere Street, 
Marylebone, in 1831, being also the chaplain 
to Marylebone workhouse. For some years 
to 1836 he was curate to Dean Chandler 
at All Souls, Langham Place, Marylebone, 
and from 1836 to 1843 he was minister of 
Portman Chapel. In these positions he ac- 
quired considerable reputation as a preacher, 
mainlv in places of worship where low- 
church practices were observed. 

In 1840 Bennett was nominated minister 
of the new district of St\ Paul's, Knights- 
bridge, and at once set about the erection of 
the new church. The first stone was laid on 
6 Nov. 1840, and the building was conse- 
crated on 30 June 1843, when Bennett be- 
came the first incumbent (Davis, Kniffhts- 
bridge,^^, 92-96). From 1846 to 1850 he was 
active in promotingthe building of the church 
of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, and it was conse- 
crated on 11 June 1850. Meantime trouble 
had arisen over the ritualistic practices and 
ceremonies, many of which would now pass 
unnoticed, introduced by Bennett into the 
services. The bishop had before June 1850 
complained of some practices at St. Paul's : 
less than a month afterwards he condemned 
some novelties at St. Barnabas. There were 
riots outside St. Paul's, and the police had 
to guard night and day both the cnurch and 
the parsonage. The situation was further 
complicated by the bull creating Roman 
catholic bishops in England, generally known 
as the ' Papal aggression,' and by the cele- 
brated letter with its references to Bennett's 
innovations, which Lord John Russell, then 
one of his parishioners, addressed on this act 
of the pope to the bishop of Durham. Bennett 
was unable to stand before the storm. He 
tendered to the bishop his resignation of the 
incumbency on 4 Dec. 1850, and on 25 March 
1851 the vacation took legal efi*ect. 

Many publications resulted from the inci- 
dent. Bennett's curate, the Kev. Alexander 
Chirol, went over to the church of Rome in 
1847, and Bennett thereupon brought out 
* Apostacy : a Sermon in reference to a late 
event at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge,' which 
went through at least eight editions. Chirol 
issued a reply to this attack, and Bennett 
retorted (1847, 2 editions). He addressed 
'A First Letter to Lord John Russell on the 
present Persecution of a certain portion of 
the English Church ' (1850, 7 editions), and 
two years later came out with * A Second 
Letter to Lord John Russell ' (2 editions). 
His 'Three Farewell Sermons preached at 
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.'■. I:\Tr,.irtiL''. ?=:..:..* i.; t ' .— - ::' • T'z- ^njitrrz .-iir^iei :•:• work in hU puish 

\\'' ^-rrr -.r..* pr^L.i- i i* *r ?i :. -. K -.*-•:*- ui i : : 'Li.-: ztir: in r.ae ^erriccA of his church 

hr. :.--r. ir.i ^v ."Jim.i -.-»_«'. ?_::1..: ." li { -A i^"il :ir«tr £it« before bis Jearh. He died 

Fi.-rT-^.. I>-r.-^r -: i._5 ?ir.-i- -rr-.' Trrr- i: •I'r Tjcan*». Frosie- on 17 Aug. Idd6, 



a.l :. -.r.*:-ii .r. 1?.^1. iz.i - -1 A^. wis biri-ed near the grave 

':.-.■* i.-^ir-r Mir:i. .n-^a ;f 5i-i '.lii :; I'.i«i.:r St::. :n zh-i *.?j:h side of the 

r>-^r. ». n-:~":*rr ::' :i»-r.-T'"'* r.:iLS>-ri.'-'z. i* :^i.->?L RrSJi-r".: niirri»rii, ar Marrlebone 

p-.r r-ar. C:ii'»:„ tzi 'z.i i r*~A.--ri -_• r:.-- i ii. >l>. :--r -rli-est iiortitcrr of Sir VVilliam 

'rT-r -i.w. A? :!--- r:jir::t- -.: !i-t s'Z- - :: Friz.il.r. irJioipal i^jp^ctor-general of the 

vr* -.! vi-*. *j:- i;^.:.-v; f>r--r" •: ti-r irr:.-. Sir iir^i a: Frome on 2 Auar. 1S79. 

v..".*.-^r-* '. : Fr.ii-r '•i-l-r .:.i. S:2i-r-r-". :!_■» rnly i*.::. William El^nrr Bennett, went 

Tr.r iitt ':r.-ii:i.''.'^T.': :z tli- I.tlzo: -ii '-— - -: : Birsiih i:i a regiment of native in- 

a 1 iT rrr.'iroL^iiri. ^- ': : :;. t;: ::: Ti? n:^ i rtnTj. xni ii-ri i: Pr^me, Burmah, of fcTer, 

at Fr-jnr.*; r-, i r.-.^tl..?-!: -i^^r-i-ir T-t :- li' A ir. iS>*. 

b:-?.-p of •:.*? :. I'j--^ iro!.r.-i c :z.p".lir. ?-r fVrr.nr:-: r-hl:*he«i many single sermons, 

wi"r. % jet:*.: n • .-ij!:..* hi— : . zrii^ in*-:- ir. : -'i:"'ri :r wr::e yr^facts to the works of 

tiri'.n. »ir.-i K-r.V.-** ' ■ a r- i--s.*". n .: :_-r Ti.TT'i'Brntrr?. r:*r-:i::Aliv of >Ir«. Lear. The 



>>*::. ■^rrii-; • ir. Jir. ; i-y '. -'i'. TL . i: r-ir.-.nir-". l: ?■. ixporran: vrjrks that he edited for her 

wa- ttr'/.ijhr. ^^:.r-r !;.- H". :se :*'"=.=:: r.^ ■a.-er^ l> 'Tilrs of Kirkbeck/ two series; 

by W-waM Il-rr-r. -.ti •• ^ ■ -^ -''-' Apr... i-.'L*ir Dvtor and other Tales of Kirk- 

h arA IS J'ln-^ Hoif. J/:': :L- n:a*r*r uLti- ''-rok;' i:3» • Tiles of a London Parish;' 

ro-iTvlv '.ras 'ir-irr-rd. 4 ■ * ^i'-jusLn Eustace, or Conversations on 

i>-'nn*r*t i"* :-'i in t ha*, year 'APi^'^'ril th-? Pray^rr-b-Mk:* 4oi 'Lives of certain 

L**-*-r to the Piri-hi-n.-rs 't Fr-'m-i* ■ ; » Fa: L^r* 'jf the Church in the Second, Third, 

edition.^ I. Th^ tin-; c hire h of thr parish WA* tn 1 Fourth Centuries/ Hi-* own works 

in !i ba/l srate of repnir and nezivot. 11- :it con::ri«ed, in addition to those alreadvmen- 

a A • 

one»; f/-»rik m-a-ur-a ro r*:-r-.re it.andby i-r-r> tion*:'!: I. 'Sermons on Marriage/ 1837. 
tbr; works w»:r»r com pKT»i I'lt lirj»:- co*r. In -.'The Kucharist, its History, Doctrine, 
hi*« n»;w charge h" (:on'"inu»rd the praeticvs and Prictieo/ ls37 : 2nd edit. 1846; 3rd 
whi'*h had mark»-d his niir at i\\-^ oiiuri:h of v'lit. ISol. 3. 'Sermons on Miscellaneous 
St. Pfiul*-*, Kni;rhr.bri'ljr^'. and it \ra« TO ind Subj*.-crs,' vol. i. ISBS, vol. ii. 1840. 
him rha? the batrK- fhi».fly rnged w}:»^nit hftd 4. 'Neglect of the People in Psalmody 
pa-«<-'l b-rvor^l ?h»: rl /i-^tMrs anl c)n:h:ii!iTion a^id lIe5|»on?e=.* 1S41. i^ edits. 5. 'Guide 
room- of th-; iiniv»;r-itv.' In 'A I'U.'.i tV»r to the liolv Eucharist,' 1842, 2 vols. 
Toh-nition in th«* Church f.f En^lanrl in a f». ' Lecture Sermons on the Distinctive 
L"t t.-r to Dr. Pii-'v' (1^07; -ird edit. 1 MS), Errors of Ilomanism,' 1842, 3 edits, 
an-l in th*; <--;iv of ' Som^* U-.-iilts of the 7. * Letters to mv Children on Church 
'Irn(;tJirian Mov<.-m»;rjr. of l>^>i,' contributed SuV.fcrs.' IS43, 2 vols.; 2nd edit. 1850. 
by him to th«; secon'l X'rii.-^ of Orby Shipley's 8. "The Principles of the Book of Common 
M'hiircli und the World' (1867), Bennett Prayer considered,' 1845. 9. * Crime and 
nunle ii-.«' of fl'tme un^ruanled expressions on E<lucation : the Duty of the State,' 1846. 
thr- |{i;;il ]*re^eiici; in the Sacrnment. The 10. * The Church, the Crown, and the State: 
worrlH in thii ' IMea for Toleration' wt-re two Sermons on the Judicial Committee of 
iilt'Ted at the instfince of Dr. Pusey, and the the Privy Council/ lJ?50, 4 edits. 11. * Ex- 
pamphlet in the amended form reached a a minat ion of Archdeacon Denison*8 Proposi- 
third e«liti(»n. But the council of the Church tions of Faith on the Holy EucharistV 1857. 
A.HrtorintioM, nrtinff through Thomas Byard 12. * Why Church Kates should be abolished,' 
Shepjinrd of Scdwood (-otta^re, Fnmie, the 1>S()1, 2 edits. 13. * History of the Church 
nominal promoter of the proceedings, brou^dit of St. John of Fromc/ 1866. 14. ^Mission 
lh»'se pubJicMtioMM before Sir IJobert Joseph Sermons preached at St. Paul's, Knifi^hts- 
Phillimore ;(j.v. |, th«' «h'an of arches, on a bridge,' 1870. 15. * Defence of the Catholic 
charpMjf heri'svapiinst Bennett. Phillimore Faith: a Reply to the Bishop of Bath and 
at. fifHt declined to entertain the char^res, but AVells,' 1873. 10. * Dream of the King's 
wiiH ordered by the privy council to consider 
tliem, and on 2.'i July 1S7() decided that 
the dffendant had not broken the law of the 



Gardens: an allegory. By a Protestant 
Churchman,' 1873. \7. ' Catechism of De- 
votion,' 1876. 18. 'Foreign Churches in 
rhureh. Appeal wiis nuide to the privy coun- , ndntion to the Anglican : an essay towards 
ril, and on H .hme 1H72 Phillimore s view , Beunion,' 1882. Bennett edited 'The Theo- 



WHH uplield. |{i>nnett was not represented 
l»v counnid on any of the.«*e occasions i^Aiimud 
l}ff/ii*ft'r, 1872, pp. 213-27). 



logian ' and ' The Old Church Porch,' 1864- 
1862, 4 vols, (from the latter of which were 
reprinted the five volumes of 'The Church's 



n a Tolume 
• onii, being a Selection from the 
Sennoua '>f W. J. E. Bennett.' Auguatua 
J publUbed a reply to hia 
fcrticlcB in llie 'Old Church i'orch' on 
Swedenborf's ttsacliiDs. It reached a third 
Idilion iu 1881. 

[Pu*t«r> Alumm Oion. ; Welch's Alumni 
WMUiioDiiat. pp. -tSD. 491. 636. 6S3 ; Biirkw 
■od 8t«iiiuiij;'ii weatminfiier Bcboal Beg.; Men 
id tht Timi, lltb edit. 1 Crockford'H Clsiical 
DitwtiHjr, ISSfi i Uu]Uiliiui, IS Ang. to IS Sept. 
iUS; SonHnM Staodanl, 21 Aug. 1886, p. 8, 
S8 Aug. p. S-. Memaic ot Bishop Blomfl eld, ii. 
13ft-0U ; privute inrormatian. The Judgment 
«r Sir RolMH. Phillimere irai edited by Ins son 
in 1870,1 W. P. C. 
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ROBERT LUBBOCK 
.(1831-18913), orientalisi, bom at Eaton, near 
Korwich, on 'M Aug. 1831, was the secood 
toa of ltob(i<rt Bcnaly and Harriet Reave. 
Edunated at first In a private achool (in 
wliieb he already commenced the study 
of Hebrew) in kia native place, he passed 
ItUB to King's College, London, and 
iDoe in 18&1 to Oonville and Gaius 
|OoIIe^, Cambridge, where he graduated 
'{3nd elaas, classic^ tripos) in 1SS5, was col- 
Im lecturer iu Hebrew 1861-80, and was 
fellow of the college from 1876 unlil bis 
,h. In l8o7 he gained the Tyrwhitt 
raity schulamhip for Hebrew ; and 
IHXM to 187A he was undeMibrarian 
to the university, and Lord Almoner's pro- 
* "^ of Arabic, 1887-1)3, Semitic studies 
not flouri^ing at Cambridge diirinu 
ly'c student career. He often recounted 
■tike Ma of his persistent but &uitless at- 
l«nnpM to induce one of the Arabic professors, 
Tbwdore Preston, an obdurate ausentee, to 
lip and deliver lectures. It is therefore 
JIOC aurpriaiog to Gad him studying for sonie 
jenrs in Uerman universities, first at Bona 
■nd then at Halle, where ho became the 
fupU of Itodigor, espucially in Syriac. In 
l8i0 lieiisly Juined the Old Testament re- 
vuion committets, of which be was a regular 
W)d valued niMrober, conservative in his 
minuto scholarship, jret unbiassed by Tra- 
ditional authority. In 1875 he edited 
.*Tbo Misainic Frwmcnt of the Latin Trana- 
Ution of the Fourth Book of Ezra ' 
(11 Esdras), which he had previously traced 
lo it* hidiog-plnce in thu communal library 
•t Amiens. lie b1m> published, on the oo- 
CMion of the orienlnlisla' congrosa in lSd9, 
~ Harklntn Vt-rsion ot Hebrews xi. 
. 26.' Aftur ht» sojourn in Oerraany, 
IMS-tX^ l)«nsly reaided continuously in 



I Benson 

Camllridgu, hut during the last few } 
of his life paid two visita to Egypt, 
latter of these had as its object a visit n> 
Mount Sinai, in order to assist iu the de- 
cipherment of the important Syriac palim- 
psest of the gospels. This document had been 
freviously discovered by Mrs. A. S. Lewis ; 
ut its identity and consequent importance 
were first pointed out by Bensly and his 
pupLl, Mr. F. C. Burkitt, who together ex- 
amined the photographs made by her. The 
manuscript was published iu the following 
year (1894) bv l!ie Cambridge University 
Press, under tlie name of Itensly, together 
with those of his fellow-transcribers, Meaara. 
J. R. Harris and F. C. Burkitt. 

Three days after his return from the east, 
on 23 April 1893, Bensly died. He wna 
buried at Eaton. His personal friends and 
]iupils raised a memorial fund, and therewith 
purchased and presented as a separate collec- 
tion tjitheuniversity library his oriental books 
and adversaria, to which also hia collec 
of maauscripts was added as a gift from hia 
widow. BeDsly married at Ualle,on 14 Aug. I 
1860, Agnes Dorotfaee, daughter of BaroB* J 
Eduard von Blomberg, who, with three 
children, survives him. His eldest 
Edward, is now professor of Greek iu Ade- 
laide L'niverslty. 

Benaly's strong point as an orientalist waa 
his exhaustive loiowledge of SjTiac 
tiire. His scholarship was distinguished hj ■ 
its painstaking and minute accuracy. Thu I 
really enilains the small amount of Ilia j 
published work. His edition of 'IV Mao- j 
cabees ' was in band for twenty-seveu years, I 
and was published with additional mntter I 
by Dr. W.E.Barnes in lag.^;. His only other I 
separate work was the 'Epistles of St. 1 
Clement in Syriac,' also posthumous (Cam- I 
bridge, 1899), edited from the unique ma 
script which, twenty-three yeara before, 
himself had brought to light. 

[Personal knowledge and informntiDD ■ , 
plied liy nlatiies and Mr. F. C Burkitt. above ' 
niontloned; In Memorlam R. L. Bensly, bj 
H. T. Francis (priratflly printed), Camliridge, 
i8»3 ; Venn's Ooniille and Cains Collega Bio- 
grupliical History.] C. B. 

BENSON, EDWARD WHITE (1829- I 
18W}| archbishop of Canlerburj;, was de- 
scended from a family of Yorkshire ' dales- 
men,' to which belonged also George Benson 
thu divine [q. vj and Itobert Benson, lord 
Bingley !q. v, 1 'Tno archbishop always spoke 
with prije of his sturdy 'forbears' and fiina- 
men in Craven. His grandfather, Captt 
White Benson, a l)oon companion of William i 
Frederick, duke of Gloucester, squandered J 
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a handsome fortune, and left his widow and 
his only son, Edward White Benson the elder, 
in reduced circumstances. Edward White 
Benson, the archishop's father, set up as a 
chemical manufacturer in Birmingham, 
where the archhishop w^as bom on 14 July 
1829. The house was 72 Lombard Street. 
In 1843 the archbishop's father died, his end 
being hastened by the failure of his business; 
and the widow, a sister of Sir Thomas Baker 
of Manchester, who lived on in a small house 
in the closed works upon an annuity given 
her by her husband's partners, had much 
difficulty to provide for her six surviving 
children. 

At the age of eleven the boy entered 
King Edward's School, Birmingham, then 
under the f^ovemment of James Prince Lee 
[q. v.], an inspiring teacher, to whom Ben- 
son used to say tnat he owed all that he 
ever was or should be. Bishop Westcott 
was at that time one of the senior bovs in 
the school. Another pupil, Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot [q. v.], who was nearer his own 
age, became Benson's most intimate friend, 
and remained so to the end of his life. A 
devout and imaginative boy, he had already 
conceived the hope of entering holy orders. 
He read with eagerness the * Tracts for the 
Times* and other ecclesiastical literature, 
and secretly recited, with Lightfoot or other 
select associates, the Latin Ilours in a little 
oratory which he fitted up in the dismantled 
works. A tempting commercial prospect 
was refused, and in 1848 he went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a subsiznr. 

His mother died suddenly in 1850, ex- 
hausted by the strain of nursing her children 
through typhus fever, the eldest girl having 
died a few hours before, ller annuity ending 
with her life, the family was left almost 
penniless. Friends came to their aid, but it 
IS a proof of the strength of Benson's early 
convictions that he would not allow his 
youngest brother to become dependent upon 
nis uncle at Manchester, who was a uni- 
tarian, lest he should be drawn away from 
the faith of the church. Benson was him- 
self set free from pecuniary anxiety by the 
fenerosity of Francis Martin, the bursar of 
'rinity, who b<'came a second father to him. 
His declamation at Trinity in praise of 
George Herbert made a profound impression 
upon those who heara or read it. He 
graduated B.A. in 1852, being placed eighth 
in the classical tripos, and a senior optime 
in mathematics ; he was also senior chan- 
cellor's medallist. 

In that autumn he went as a master to 
Rugby, under Edward Meyrick Goulbum 
[q. V. Suppl.], where he lived in the house of 



his cousin, Mrs. Sidgwick, widow of the Bev. 
William Sidgwick of Skipton, Yorkahire, 
and mother of Henry Sidgwick [q.v. Sappl] 
Next year he was elected fellow of Trinity, 
but he never resided upon his fellowship. 
He was ordained deacon in 1853 by his old 
master, Lee, then bishop of Manchester, and 
priest at Ely in 1857. In 1859 he was 
married to Mrs. Sidgwick*8 daughter Maxy, 
to whom he had been attached from her 
early childhood. 

In January of that year, 1859, Benson had 
entered upon his first independent duties. 
His health had suffered at Rugby. He had 
been thinking of taking work at Cambridge. 
At one moment he was on the point of be- 
coming domestic chaplain to Tait, bishop of 
London, afterwards archbishop. Just- tnen 
Wellington College was being constituted, 
and on the recommendation of Dr. Temple, 
who had succeeded Qoulbum at Rugbv, 
and who there formed a lifelong friendship 
with Benson, the prince consort- offered 
Benson the mastership. Here he had the 
first opportunity of exercising his peculiarly 
constructive genius. 'Wellington College 
was his creation. From the moment of his 
acceptance of the mastership of the still un- 
born institution he began to remodel the 
scheme that had been set before him, the 
prince consort supporting him at ever^* point 
until his death in 1861. Instead of the 
charitv school for a few sons of officers 
which it would otherwise have been, he 
made Wellington College one of the great 
public schools of England. He persuaded 
the governors to put the whole control of 
the school into the hands of the master, 
instead of entrusting the commissariat to a 
steward and secretary responsible only to 
themselves. His whole soul was put into 
every detail of the arrangements. The 
chapel especially — which was dedicated to 
the Holy Ghost — and its services had the 
deepest interest for him. To plan how the 
boys were to be seated, the windows deco- 
rated according to a careful scheme, the 
capitals carved with plants native to the 
district, gave him delightful employment. 
He drew up a characteristic book of hymns 
and introits for use in the chapel. Though 
severely simple, there was an impression 
of care about the services which sometimes 
gave strangers the feeling that the college 
was very * high church.* One such visitor 
w^rote to the governors to complain of the 
extreme sermon he had heard ; it turned out 
that the sermon on the occasion was preached 
by Benson's neighbour and congenial friend, 
Charles Kingsley. 

The boys with whom he began were dlffi- 



Gull inattiri»l to deal with. He had to eet 
ft tndirion and form a clinr&cter for Che 
•cLooI CfoiD the otitseC. Perhaps it was this 
&ct, OS wull as natural temperament, that 
mule him a. stem disciplinarian at Welling- 
Moatera and boja alike feared him. 
£at his stemneH was joined to profonnd 
^ymjialhy with the boya, and to an exact 
linowledge of them individually. Hia own 
idealism could not but be infectious, and 
there wore few, either masters or bojs, who 
ame into close connection with him without 
mtnbinff gomething- of hXa exalted spirit. 

Wordsworth, bishop of Lincoln, had, at 
lii» appointment in 1868, made Benson one 
of his examining chaplains, and the jear after 
k prebenilarr of Lincoln Cathedral. That 
t year Dr. Temple was nominated for 
<ee of Exeter. The choice excited much 
opposition because of Temple's connection 
with 'Essays and Reviews;' nnd Bishop 
'Wordsworth earnestly joined the opposition. 
^ luson felt constrainod to come forward as 
» champion of his friend, and wrote to 
resign his chaplaincy at Lincoln. Words- 
worth smiled and put the letter in the fire ; 
■Dd for some time after Temple's consecra- 
tioQ Benson acted as examining chaplain to 
'tbl^ two prelates at once. At a later time 
jt was lhi>ywho presented him between them 
fcr his consecration as bishop. When, in 
1S7^, the chancellorship of Lincoln Minster 
fell Tocuit, Bishop Wordsworth oil'ered it to 
hiin. Thereupon Benson resigned the mas- 
Isnhip at Wellington, and look up his 
residence at Lincoln. 

The chancellor of Lincoln was by statute 
n«poiiaib1e for the teaching of divinity in 
the city and diocese. The statule was oh- 
Botete; but Bonsou, in accordance with the 
Ushop's desire, set himself to revive it. He 
loitOM without delay the beginnings of a 
' ebancsllor't school' for the training of 
Candidates for the ministry, both graduates 
non-graduat«8. By the bishop's moni- 
flcencc the^ were provided with a suitable 
iboma, and it soon took a good rank among 
the ihMlogicat colleges of England. Besides 
teaching the students in this school, Benson 
«T« public lectures on church history in 
pie cathedral, and on the scriptures in a side 
chapal vhich ho got 6tled up for divine 
ironhip. lie conducted a weekly bible- 
teading for mechanics of the city. He set 
on foot and organised night schools for men 
»bA lails, which from the outset were re- 
aiftrkably tuccussfut. He introduiwil the 
university extension lectures into Lincoln. 
Jt has been truly said by his faithful cund- 
intor, Mr. Crowfoot, that ■ he took Lincoln 
Bj «tonii.* Besides all this he founded a 



self the first warden. The holding of a 
general * mission ' in the city waa munly doe 
io him, and he preached the mission himself 
in the principal parish church of Lincoln. 4 
Both at W ellington and at Lincoln, Ban- 
son had exhibited hie powers as an originator. 
Ha was soon to have en opportunily of ex- 
hibiting them on a larser scale. For many 
years past, efforts had lieen made to seeure 
the erection, or the re-erection, of a Comisli | 
see, independent of that of Devon. Bishop .1 
Plitllpotts of Exeter had laboured and pro- I 
vided for this end ; and under his successor, 
Bishop Temple, the work of Edmund Car- 
lyon, and of many other promoters of the 
cauBi'., was crowned in 1876 by a magnificent 
gifl from Lady liolle which completed the 
endowment required by parliament for the 
see of Truro. In December the see was i 
olFered to Benson by Lord BeaconsBeld, then ] 

Erime minister. A few months before ha 
ad refused the ofier of the great see of Cal- 
cutta, but the new offer was accepted, and 
on St. Mark's day (25 April) 187. Benson 
was consecrated at St, Paul's, and enthroned 
at Truro on St. Philip and St. Jomes'a day 
(I May). 

Benson settled in a modeet house^Lise- 
8COp,aB he named it, the Cornish for 'Bishop's 
Court ' — which had formerly been the vi- 
carage of Keuwyn. The place and people 
proved thoroughly congenial. He delighted 
in the Cornish people, and waa never tired 
of observing and analysing their chotacter. 
As Dr. Lightfoot prophesied, in his sermon 
at the consecration, lie was a Comishnuui 
to the Comishmen, and a Wesleyan to 
the Wesleyans. Within the first year of his 
consecration the bishop experienced a great 
sorrow in the loss of his eldest son, Martin, 
a boy of seventeen, who died at Winchester 
College, of which he was a scholar. 

The act which constituted the see of 
Truro empowered the bishop to appoint 
twenty-four honorary canons, and to make ' 
such statutes for them as lie thought fit. 
Other new sees had a similar provision 
made for ihcm; but his was the only one 
where the provision was at once made a prao- 
tlcal reality. Benson based his statutes | 
mainly upon those of Lincoln, with such 
adaptations as the circumstances required, 
and a working chapter was griulnalty I 
formed, residentiary and non- residentiary, ' 
thouffh it was reserved for his successor to 
obtain aomeeudowment for the officers of the ] 
calliedral. He made his chapter a 1 
pondlium rpucupi, and employed them la I 
[ giving instructions and lecturer in different J 
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parts of the diocese. He was the first bishop 
to appoint a eaiioii whose business it should 
bo to conduct missions in the diocese and to 
gather a community round him for the pur- 
pose. Il«» formed a divinity school, like that 
at Ijincoln, under the charge of the chan- 
cellor of the cathedral, for the training of 
candidates for holy orders. Meanwhile he 
found it needful to obtain a new cathedral 
for the see. There had b'en assigned for 
the purpose a small plain parish church, un- 
distinguished excej»t by an interesting little 
southern aisle, and in almost ruinous condi- 
tion. Cornwall at the time was much 
impoverished, and the effort to find the en- 
dowment of the see was enough to exhaust 
the ri'sources of its church people. Many 
thought that it would !>» best in the circum- 
stances to aim at building a good-sized 
church of the same tyjHJ as the old. But 
the bishop was more ambitious. His en- 
thusiasm at length carried every one with 
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him. John Loughborough Pearson [q. v. 

; and on 
lay 1880 the foundation stone of the 
present brautiful cathedral was laid by the 
I'rince 'of Wales (as Duke of Cornwall). 
The bishop took the keenest intert»st in the 
progress of the work. As archbishop he 
was present at the consecration of Truro 
Cathedral on 3 Nov. 1887. It was, he said, 
* a most spiritual building.' lie left to it 
his pastoral stafl", his ring, and other relics. 
Among other works winch the bishop took 
up with ardour was the foundation of a 
first-rate high school for girls at Truro, to 
which he sent his own daughters. He put 
on a new footing the ancient grammar school, 
though his hopes with regard to it were 
hardly fulfilled. He threw groat energy 
into the organisation of Sunday-school work 
in the diocese, and into the maintenance of 
church day schools in the places where they 
still remained. It was his principle to make 
the most of what he found existing. He 
took a guild for the advancement of holy 
living, which had proved useful in a few 
Cornish parishes, and developed it into a 
powerful diocesan society with many 
branches. A devotional conference, which 
had been started by the Cornish clergy some 
years before he came, received an access of 
strength, and led on to the hoMing of dio- 
cesan retreats. The yearly ccmferences with 
the clergy and representative laity in the 
various rural deaneries, beprun by Bishop 
Temple, gave him opportunities which he 
greatly valued. The diocesan conference at 
Truro, as well through the statesmanship of 
its president as through the skill and labour 
of its secretaries, Mr. Carlyon and Mr. J. K. 



Cornish, became famous for its businesslike 

character. The interest which he took in 

every detail of parochial work in every comer 

of his diocese had a most stimulating effect. 

AVlierever he preached he told the people 

I things about tneir church, or about their 

' patron saint, or about the history of the 

I place, of which they were ignorant. Wu 

attitude towards the prerailing dissent of 

i Cornwall was that of personal fziendlinm 

' towards all who sought to do good, while he 

I felt bound to endeavour so to reinvigorate 

every department of church life that the 

people might of themselves return to what 

thev would feel to be the most scriptural 

andT spiritual religion. 

Besides his diocesan work, Benson, in 
spite of the remoteness of his see, was un- 
failing in his attendance at convocation and 
at the meetings of the bishops. The con- 
ciliar idea was a powerful motive with him, 
and he was always indignant when bishops 
allowed diocesan engagements to interfere 
with their wider duties as ' the bishops of 
England.' He was appointed to serve on 
the ro^al commission upon ecclesiastical 
courts m 1881, and laboui^ hard upon it. 

Since his appointment to Truro the eyes 
of churchmen had been fixed upon him, and 
when Archbishop Tait died, m December 
1882, the queen, acting through W. E. Glad- 
stone as prime minister, onered him the 
primacy. Tait himself had foreseen that 
i^enson would be his successor, and had for 
some time past taken him into relations of 
close intimacy. He gave him rooms in Lol- 
lard's Tower. His son-in-law. Dr. Randall 
Davidson, remained as chaplain to the new 
archbishop. The appointment was calculated 
to give p(?aco and confidence to the church, 
which had been greatly agitated by ritual 
prosecutions. Archbishop Tait on his death- 
bed prepared the way for better times, and 
Benson carried on tlie tolerant policy. Xo 
ritual prosecutions, except that of Bishop 
King, took place during his primacy. 

Benson had not sat in the House of Ijords 
before his translation to Canterbury. But 
as soon as he became archbishop he made it 
his duty constantly to attend the sittings of 
the house, even when there was no ecclesias- 
tical business before it. Everything that 
concerned the nation concerned in his opinion 
the church. A conservative by training and 
temperament, he was glad to speak and vote 
on matters that were oflarger than party in- 
terest. In the first year of his arcniepisco- 
pate, he spoke warmly in favour of the new 
extension of the franchise. *The church,' 
he said, ' trusts the people.* When many 
churchmen were inclined to fight the parish 



eoUDcils bill in 1803, because of the way in 
rhich it touched aomo ecclcsiiMticBl iu- 
, tbo archbishop etron^l}' tispouBed 
"^ure 05 a whole, while insisting that 
irame and the church school rooms 
e free trom proposed encroBcbmeats. 
was passed practicnll}' in the form 
which he advised. He was a mcmbar of 
9 'sweatinf^' committee of the House of 
, jrda, and was profoundly moved bj the 
disclosures which it produced. 

Ntttunily, however. legislation upon 
elinicU mattera engaged most of his atlen- 
liOD in parliament. His first spech there 
IS OD behalf of the bill for giviua elTect to 
the recnmmendationB of the cathedrals com- 
' which Tnit had presided. 
Twice be endeavoured to get the 
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iCescful in regard to the proposals of the 
ecdwiasticul courts commission, of which 
he had been a member. Again aud again he 
introduced bills founded upon the tnonU' 
ntental work produced hr that commission ; 
ipinion was too much divided lo permit 
the bills to become statutes. He laboured 
nntiringlj at practical reforms. Three suc- 
cessive patronage bills represented a vast 
unonnt of thought and consultation on the 
Jiubject. Thev lure fntit aTter his death in 
'the Benefices Act, 1898. Ilia clergy disei- 
rpliDe biUi after a long and patient struggle, 
becwne law in 1^92, the ol^ect being to 
mpliiy the process for removing criminous 
'ineiuubeDls Irom iheir benefices. 

Nothing demanded of him greater efforts 
than the cause of the church schoob. Ue 
cnceeeded in obtaining the appointment of 
■ loyal commission, in 1886, to inquire into 
-the working of the Education Acts, which 
hfought prominently before the public the 
▼aloe of^ the voluntary schools, and the 
diiRculties under which they laboured, He 
•poke in favour of the free education bill 
.in 1691, though he took care to obtain modi- 
ifieation* of what would otherwise have in- 
DiMsed the hardships of church schools. He 
«u stroDglv opposed to seeking rato aid for 
m sehnofa, feeling sure that such aid was 
liocompatihle with full liberty to teach the 
doctrine of the church in them. Although 
.&■ did not live to see carried the measures 
which he bad devised for the good of the 
tvoltmlAry Hchools. they were embodied in 
tfas act of 1H97. 

Lika hia pattern Oyprian, Ilensnn, though 
> bom priest, would do onthing witliout his 
luty. At Truro Lord Mount Edgcumbo 

rCuUrlv, at Canterbury Lord Selhonie, 
K, ^'ebotiT, and Chancellor Dibdiu, 
) his constant advisers. But he was 



anxious that the counaela of lavmon Bhoutd|| 
be more openly and directly neard, 
this purpose he created in 1886 n house of " 
laymen to sit in connection with the con- 
vocation of his province. Its office is purely 
consultative ; but the existence of a body of 
laymen, deputed by an orderly system of 
election in the different dioceises, to aid with 
their advice the ancient convocations of the 
church, is fullof potentialities for the future. 
The house of laymen is one of the chief , 
monuments of his statesmanship. 

Another such monument is the continued . I 
existence of the church in Wales, if not in i 
England, as an established chnrcb. From J 
the commencement of his archiepiacopate ha 1 
took a deep interest in the Welsh church. J 
He was anjuousto strengthen itspositionby J 
the enrichment of its spiritual vitality. For 1 
tilts purpose, with the concurrence of the 
Welab bishops, he arranged every year for 
a seineB of retreats and shorter devotional 
gatherings for the Welsh cle^y, and for 
missions — especially itinerant missions of 
open-air preachers — to he held in different 
districtJ<. Only in conjunction with this 
spiritual work would he undertake to strive 
for the preservation of endowments and 
privileges. He visited Wales himself si 
ral times. Although the Tithe Act of 1891 
was not, in his view, a perfect measure — 
certainly not one of disinterested goodwill 
to the church^ — he strenuously supported it 
in order to put on end to the demoralising 
war which was being carried on against 
tithes in Wales. In that year the liberal 
party msile Welsh disestablishment a part 
of its officittlprogTamme. Many people con- 
sidered the Welsh church indefensible, and 
held that the church in England would be Iba 
stronger for allowing it to be disestablished. 
The archbishop thought otherwise. The 
' church congress ' was held that year at 
Rhyl. Benson attended it. He made there 
the most memorable and effectual speech of 
his life, ' I come,' he said, ' from the steps 
of the chair of Augnstine to tell you that 
by the benediction of Ood we will not 
quietly see you disinherited.' That speech 
marked the turn of the tide. The campaign, 
however, was carried on for four years 
longer. In lt^93 Gladstone's government 
introduced a suspensory bill, to preclude the 
formation of any further vested interests in 
the Welsh church. In 189C a Welsh dis- 
eslahlishment bill passed its second reading 
in the House of Commons, and was in com- 
mittee at the date of the liberal gove 
ment's fall. It was the vigilant attitude at I 
the Brchbishop, joined with the labours of] 
the bidiops of St. Asaph and St. Davids and m 
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others, that largely contributed to repel the | On 12 Feb. 1889 the trial opened. The 
attack. i bishop's counsel began by a protest against 

It was seen that the Welsh suspensory ' the constitution of the court, alleging that 
bill was only a first step to general dis- the case ought to be tried before the bishops 
establishment, and the archbishop took mea- of the province. Benson allowed the ques- 
sures in riew of the larger issue. He orga- tion to be fully argued before him, and on 
nised an enormous meeting in the Albert 11 May gave an elaborate judgment, assert- 
Ilall (16 May 1^93), preceded by a great ing the competence of the court. The hear- 
communion at St. Paul's, consisting of both ing of the case proper began in the following 
convocations and the houses of laymen, to- February. The archbishop sat with five 
gether with other elected representatives of bishops as assessors. Judgment was given 
the laity. It was not only an imposing de- on 21 Nov. — the archbishop's eldest daugh- 
monstration: it was the beginning of a new ter having died a few weeKs before. Mean- 
organisation for the defence of the church, time he had been laboriously occupied, even 
which gradually absorbed the older * Church during his brief holiday in Switzerland, in 
Defence Institution,' and exists now as the studies bearing upon the case. From his 
Central Church Committee for Church De- vouth up he had taken a great interest in 
fence and Instruction. The organisation is liturgical matters, and so brought to the 
one to touch everv parish, and the work is case the knowledge of an expert. His 
chiefly that of diffusing true information on judcrment was a masterpiece of erudition ai 
the subject of the church. Quieter times well as of judicial lucidity. But the main 
followed ; but the organisation still exists. merits of it were, first, that it refused to 

The event of Benson's primacy which is base itself upon previous decisions of the 
generally considered to be the most im- privy council, but went de now into every 
portant was the trial of Dr. Edward King, question raised, admitting the light of fresh 
bishop of Lincoln, before him for alleged evidence ; and, secondly, it treated the 
ritual offences. In 188:^ the body known as prayer-book not as a merely legal document 
the Church Association prayed him, as me- to be interpreted by nothing beyond itaown 
tropolitan, to judge the case. Onlv one un- explicit language, but in an histoncal manner, 
doubted precedent since the Reformation with an eye to the usages of the church be- 
could be adduced for the trial of a bishop fore the Reformation. The chief points of 
before his metropolitan. The charges them- it were that it allowed the celebrant at the 
selves were of a frivolous character. The eucharist to assume what is called the east- 
archbishop might have declined u|wn that : ward position, the mixing of water with the 
ground to entertain them. The strongest j wine in such a way as not to constitute a 
pres5ture was brought up<:>n him to do so. ' * ceremony,* the ablution of the vessels before 
To this course he would not consent. He leaving the altar, and the use of candles at 
saw that, if he did so, the complainants i the celebration when not required for the 
would apply to queen's bench for a man- purpose of giving light. Benson^s judg- 
damus, and that, if the mandamus were , ment was, in the words of Dean Church, 
granted, he should be forced to hear the case * the most courageous thing that has come 



after all; while if it were refused on the 
ground that he had no jurisdiction, he would 



from Lambeth for the last two hundred 
years.' In those of Bishop Westcott, it 



be in the position of having claimed, by the | * vindicated beyond reversal one master prin- 
useofhis discretion, a power which the queen's I ciple of his faith, the historic continuity of 
bench did not recognise. Besides, m the our church. The Reformation was shown 
al>eyance of other courts which high church- j to be not its beginning but a critical stage 

men could acknowledge, he was not sorry to •" ** *^^ ' 

give proofs that there was a really spiritual 



court in existence, before which they might 
plead. In former cases, before the public 
worship regulation court, they had felt un- 
able to produce their evidence. While peti- ; 
tions were poured in upon him, begging him 
to dismiss the suit, Benson had the strength, 



in its growth.' 

AVhlle Benson thus spent himself for the 
good of the church at home, he bestowed 
more care upon the church abroad than any 
archbishop of Canterbury before him. He 
threw himself into the missionary work of 
the church not only with ardour and saga- 
city, but with a philosophic largeness of view. 



almost, unsupported, to determine to proceed The founding of a new mission, like that to 
with it, if his jurisdiction were once esta- ' Corea for example, gave him profound de- 



blished. The prosecution appealed to the 
privy council upon that question, and the 
judicial committee decided that the juris- 
diction existed. 



light. He guided the young church on the 
Niger through a most grave crisis. When 
the bishop of Madagascar returned to Eng- 
land at the moment of the French occupar 
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tion, the BKbbisliop made him go hnclc within 
• fortnight. lie succeeded in practically 
Imliiig ihe !chiam which for aoine twenty- 
'ean had dividi;d the church in Nntaf. 
<r were hia sympathies confined to the 
eliiirch(« in direct communion n-itb Oanter- 
■Iiory. He sent an envoj to Ki«w in ]888 
ta convey the good wishes of the Anglican 
church on the nine hundredth annivet- 
trj of the conversion of Hus«ia. He re- 
ived the officL' of an Anglican bishop at 
Jerusalem, unhampered by the connection 
Kith Liilherans which bad formerly ex isted. 
The revival was strenunuslv opposed by 
most high churchmen, partly because of the 
~" It hwto:^ of the office, and partly from a 
like of intrusion into other men's juris* 
dictions. But the urehbishup knew his 
ground, lie had assured himself that Ihe 
tlep had the approval of the Eastern pre- 
lates whose prurogfl live was thought to be 
invaded, ana he bad confidence that any 
bishoTi whom he sent as his legatus a lattre 
would improve the relations between the 
obuichee. A mission dearer to his heart 
I that to the decayed Assyrian church, 
of which mission be was practically the 
founder. The appeals of that church, op- 
presaad by their Moslem neighbours, and in- 
. uated by Romaoist and presbyterian pnise- 
'lytisers, had received occasional attention 
before, Bswcially when Howky sent George 
Percy Baogpr Tq. v. SiipplJ to reside for some 
year* among them. But Benson first put the 
work on a solid basis. After sending Mr. 
^Athelatan Itiley to make investigations on 
>t,he despatched in 1880 Mr. Maclean 
r. Browne upon (lie mission, which has 
Knee been greatlv developed, to aid the 
jAMyrian_ church ly teaching and in other 
I ways, without drawing away its members 
IVomthcir proper allegiance, and on the other 
nd without condoning, by any act of com- 
Inion, thii Neslorian . bert'sy with which 
I'tlMt oburch is formally tainted. It was his 
•lope that in the course of time the revived 
RA*>7rian church might become again, what 
Vit had once been, a (jreat evangelising agency 
Tamong those Asiatics whom it is bard for 
VEoropean minds to reach. 

■ He waa perhaps less alert to seize an 

■ cmning in relation to the great fioman 
V«hurdi, While his desire for union among 

■ *n Christians was very stron^.he had no hope 
I of any thing being gained by intercourse with 
■iBomp, or even oy direct co-operation with 
Tit* English represontativea on pointsofcom- 

laion intf rvat, like religious education. Since 
Itht) time of Laud, no such direct advance 
M boen made by Itome to an archbishop of 

-""■*— 7 m wu wain in WMte Aicb-I 
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bishop Benson. Leo XllI bad been greatli 
impreiBsed by what he bad leami^d concent- 
ing the state of religion in England; and 
the Abb6 Portal, who had written a work on 
Anglican orders, hastened from an impor- 
tant interview with the pope to seek an 
audience of Archbishop Bonson. He repre- 
sented the pope as ftuuous to write in person 
to the English archbishops, and as intending 
to submit the question ot English orders to 
M. Ducheane, who had already declared him- 
self in favour of their validity. He desired 
to elicit some expression of welcome for a 
letter which be brought from Cardinal Ram- 
poila, which might encourage the pope to 
take further steps. But the archbishop was 
justly annoyed at the interview having been 
sprung upon him unprepared and gave no en- 
couragement, 'Whether a more sympathetic 
attitude on bis part would have produced 
any effect at Ilorae cannot now by known. 
At any rate the moment passed. Shortly 
after, the pope addressed an encyclical to 
the English people without so much as a 
mention of the English church. The com- 
mission on Anglican orders proved to be a 
wholly different thing from what 51. Portal 
had said. It pronounced in an opposite sense 
to M. Duchesne, anil the or^n of the French 
saaintt who wished to facilitate reunion was 
suppressed by authority. 

Throughout all the pressure of public 
work the archbishop never lost sight of the 

Sasloral part of bis office. He visited his 
iocese, and in particular his calb-^ral city, 
more frequently than most of his predeces- 
sors. He preached a great deal, and never 
without deep and careful thought. Ho 
devoted much attention to the sisterhoods 
of which he was visitor. But the piece of 
pastoral work which interested him moat 
was a weekly gathering in Lent which ha 
instituted in lAmbeth Chapel ; there he in- 
structed a great throng of fashionable lodiet 
in various books of the Bible. 

In 1890 be started on 16 Sept. for a short 
tour in Ireland, to preach at the reopening 
of Kildare Calbedral and elsewhere. Ha 
wa« all the more glad to do *■« because be 
bad strongly and openly disapproved of the 
action oftTiu Archbishop of Dublin (William 
f-onyngham I'lunket, Lord Plnnket fq, v. 
Siippl.]) in consecrating a bishop for the re- 
forming party in Spain. He was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm . I >n Friday, 
9 Oct., he gave an inspiring address at a 
great meeting at Belfast in furtherance of 
tbebuildingof acathedral there. He crossed 
the Irish Channel the same dav, and pro- 
cwdod on the 10th lo Hawarden, to " 
wUh Uladstoae, for whom lie bad the 
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L-._; :_.;: . _• r. - > r^iT. YtT. rrl-L^: is he was npon hu 

'.- -■-- 1 Lj^r- " Lz.Lrr G>i?. no mAn wia 
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-Ttr - rr :iijv:'^ :: ^:r.^•^ll: eTerv one coii- 
.••:rr.-i. r nrr I.t^ :•: tbo** "whom he 
. z^—'z'L. zjj -Aiir^: p4i5e:?:iate. he learned 
:. ::z.-T.\ 1_* :r=ij«rr wlih^u: losing the 
: T-:- -r";_:}i l.r* :c-::::ii ::. His Lndustrr 
xz-— z: :•. izis. • F-e nrs: off-daj since 
:::.' :.ii.t .15' vrdr.' b.- wrote towards the 
■7-1 :: 1 *>:-:^z-i lilliav abroad. Three 
~r:r-::i.-.T.- ij ■^Trll is himself were in- 
>t^-:1t r-r^i-ri uj-.a bis letters. 'The 
r»rnrT rv'it." -r <A:i. "i* one of those ordi- 
EiiZ'rs' :: xAr. :o which we have to submit 
::r :i-» L:ri'* *dkT." The business of the 
irrr '.i CizL'-fttiTy T>*e in his time to an un- 
prr-:-ri-:r.:.-i a:n: :::::. 5-3 ih:it he used to say 
•Lit :.-r r.-7^:ri 1 college of cardinals to do 
.'.. }{■: i. : -.iTliir.j in slovenly fashion, but 
-^•T.: '.- '::■• h-jizom 01* everythinff. His 
oiri.u* '.:"-. r.ir}- style was due to nis de- 
:-72:.::i:io:i to re: behind the commonplace 
ii- i c.'^iivvn:ional. Details fascinated him: 
h" ^evaied wii-'lly absorbed in them, llis 
p.-i":jn mad-:* him a trustee of the British 
M:i5»;Lim. and his mind would be on fire for 
lays with th»? ihoujiht of some ornament 
la:».-iy br«:)U':lir ir.»m E^,\'i)t or -Iv^ina, He 
r:t I". I h : V. *; :i ' ".v i ' h ■ : X f fa' ».-' 1 i n arv : ii ir-.j ii:rh- w _• aid expat iate at h^n^rth upon t he way to 
»!'•■. iiit'> ti'if i'j:niit.i;r;. IL: \i^*:-\ iiali' play- rlioose oats or to fold a rochet. lie was 
I III I V I'l p';r-ii.i'i- }iiiri-"l[' tljfit tliv • t'yprian ' d»^voted to animals, always wondering 'what 
wji . hi-, oii!y 'Ti«>TiH lilV-wirk, and Th:it all tht-y were.' In social life he was notable 
♦•N«: Will only ^f» rriu^-h inr«*rrupTioii. F*'W tor pTi^nial freedom and courtliness. ^Vith 
l.liirii.M «'vr ^':tv«! liim 'iK.'li ])l»-a-unj as a visit all his jrentluness and his rich store of affec- 
iii l^.'.iJ i'» ( ';iriliti;,'f* and tho K'«rn»'.s with tion, he had an almost unique dignity of 
wliif }i hiM ziiind had mo lon;^ b>-eu lainiliar. bearing. 

Till- history liv-rl jV»r him with a won<ler- 1 Noneof the painted pictures of Archbishop 
I'll! vividrn' ■.'^ and rr«."*hni ;.•*.•», and continually ; n<*nson are wholly satisfactory as portraits, 
ihrf \v lijdii lor hirn np<»n tlnjd.iily jirobloras | The two principal pictures are one by Lau- 
froni wlih'h li»i liiid lnrnud to it as a rfl'iig*.'. rence, in the ])ossession of Mrs. Bi-nson, 
lie livi;d tn ciMnplete his task, all but lor a painted at the time of his leaving Wellinjr- 
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lew veriJjcMiiiMis, and tliM br)()k wms pub- 
lishrd in I'^'.i/, M W'w months aflt^r Iiis (h'ath. 
1 1, w'Mild hnve bi-en a grnat book if written 
by n nnin •>!' Irisure; for one in a pr)sition 
Idii' W\i il it inithin^' sliorl of marvellous. 
Archill. 'hop lirnson's was ti ])ersonality uf 



ton: and one by Herkomer at Lambeth. 
Tlio portrait in the hall at Trinity College, 
( 'a!ubridge, was painted after his death. Ilis 
iino featur(>s seemed, in spite of the rapid 
changes of expression, which made him look 
almost a diilerent man at different momenta, 
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Isod tbemselres more Tesilil7to thaaculp- 
thsD to the portrait painter. A bust, b; 
Hope Knker. at Welling^n represents 
bett«r than thi; painting, But the 
likeness of him is the effigy upon big 
.ument at Canterbury, bj Mr. Brock, 
nted partlirfroin a mask taken from the 
ibiihop's face after death. 
Hia chief works, 
irtich 

WellinjrlOQ CoUeire),' 18T4 
edit, 1883. 2. ' Sincleheart ' (aennons 
_ LincolnX ISr?. 3. 'The Cathedral: its 
HacMBUy l*laee in the Life of the Church,' 
UJ78. 4. 'The Seven Gifts' (oddreaBes at 
f visitation of Canterhurv diocese), 
Christ and His Timea ' (at second 
'•rintatlon), 1889. 6. 'Fishers of Men' (at 
|fkird Tiaitation), 1893, 7. 'Livini Theo- 
fcgy (Mid other Sermons),' 181)1. Poathu- 
.Wtuly published were: 1. 'Cyprian; his 
lAfc,lii«Times,hi»Work,'1897. 2. 'I'myers, 



refkoninff separate 
1. -Itey-Life' 



Pabiic and Private,' 
iTpM,' 1900. 

[Lifaof E. W. Benaoi 
A. C. Benson; artidn ii 
M Dm. 1892. 2Q and 3 



' The Apoca- 

hj liis flldeat son, 
ihe Times for !il 
Mnnh IBS3, 12 



tTOot. ISSfl: QtmrCerly Review. OcUiber 1SB7 
'kAtcbbishop Beusou in Ireland,' b; Professor 
^ H. Bomard,] A. J. M. 

BENT, JAMES THEODORE (1852- 
1697), explorer and archieologist, bom at 
Baildon on 30 Man^h 18j12, was Ihe only 
child of James Bent of Baildon. near Leeds, 
^ Margaret Eleanor, eldest daughter and 
~ 'heiress of James Lambert of Baildon. lie 

IS educated first at Malvern Wells, rhen at 

bepton school. He matriculated, 6 June 
B7l, from Wadham College, Oxford, and 
ndoaled B.A. in 1875. On leaving Ox- 
Ud be entered as a student at Lincoln's 
1 (1* Not, 1874), but was not called to 
I bar. 

On 3 Aug. 1877 he marrii'd Mabel, daugh- 
wof Robert Westleyllall-lJare of Theydon 
ioia, Esaev. Bent posseiued considerable 
■g^istic abilities, and having a taste for 
•Kvelling, in common with hia wife, spent 
portion of each successive vear in explor- 
ig little-known localities. He visited San 
briao in 1877 and 1878, and wrole a small 
n the republic, which he published in 
679. A considerable portion of 1879 and 
860 he aptmt in Ituly, and during this period 
' a ' Life of Garibaldi,' which ap- 
. 1**81 ; but his volume on ' The 
if eladea, op Life among the Insular Greeks,' 
shed in 1885 after two winters spent 
i|;tlii> islands, was his first work of note. 
i gi«at portion of the years lS8fi, 1886, and 
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1887 was passed mainly in KarpathDS,Sanios, 
and Tbasoe, where Bent noti>d local trsdt- - 
tions and customs, copied inscriptions, and 1 
excavated in search of ancient remains. His 
observations provided him with ample mate- 
rial for numerous articles in reviews and 
mapazines, and contributions to the ' Archieo- ' 
logical Journal,' the ' Journal of Ilellenio 
Studies,' and the ' Journal of the AnthroptH 
logical Instilut*.' t)winK to the action of 
the Turkish authorities he was prevented 
from conveying to England marbles and 



from his impreasions were published in 1687. 
The winter of 1888-9 he spent in arcbffiolo- 

S'cal research on the coast of Asia Minor; 
I determined the position of the city of 
Lydi» in Caria, and probably also that of 
Ciaaarea. The numerous inscriptions which 
he collected from the sites of these cities and 
from those of Palara and Myra were pub- 
lished invol.x. of the 'Journal of Qelfenic 
Studies,' and were reprinted in 1889. 

In 1889 Bent visited the Bahrain Islands 
in the Persian Outf, where his observations 
and excavations led him to maintain the 
belief that here was the primiliva site of the 
Phoenician racej Ihe following year be tra- 
velled in Cilicia Tracheia. In 1891 he under- 
took an esfieditioD in Mashonalond for the 
purpose of inrestigating the ancient remains 
which were known to exist, hut of which no 
exact accounts had been published, though 
a deseription of the Zimbabwe ruins had been 
given on 2i Nov. 181)0, at a meeting of Ihe 
Itoyal Geographical Society, by Q. Philips, 
The more important ruins, especially those 
of Zimbabwe, were now for the first time 
carefully examined and measured, and exca- 
vations were made. Bent came to the con- 
clusion that the authors of the ruins were 
a northern race coming from Arabia, and 
closely akin to the Phenieiana, with strong 
commercial tendencies. He relumed to Eng- 
land in 1892, and published his work. 'The 
Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,' in November 
of that year; the book was favourably re- 
ceived, and a third edition appeared in 1895. 
A four months' journey in Abyssinia in the 
spring of 1693 enabled him to pursue his 
investigation with regard to a primitive 
Arab race, and aflbrded material for a work 
entitled ' The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,' 
published in 1893. Bent's valuable impres- 
sions of inscriptions, which are dealt with 
by Profiwsor 11. D. Miiller in a special chap- 
ter of this volume, have added materially to 
the diacoveries of archomlogists who had 
previously studied Abyssinian antiquities, 
Seven jonmeys in all were undertaken by 
v2 
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Bent and his wift* in and around the southern 
part of the Arabian peninsula, which from 
1893 to the end of his life he made the special 
field for his observation and travel. liy his 
expeditions in the winter of 1893-4 and 
1894-0 he added much to European know- 
ledge of the Iladramut country, but his at- 
tempts in 1893, 1894, and 1895 to penetrate 
the Mahri district were unsuccessful. In 
November 1896 he traversed Socotra and 
explored the little-known country within 
fifty miles of Aden. His last Journey of ex- 
ploration was through the Vafei and Fadhli 
countries in March 1897, an account of 
which was given by Mrs. Bent to the Koyal 
Geographical Society, and published in the 
*l{oval Geographical Journal * (xii. 41). 

Bent died, 5 May 1897. at 13 Great Cum- 
berland Place, Ijondon, W., from pneumonia 
following on malarial fever, which developed 
after his return from Aden, and was buried 
at Theydon Hois, Essex. 

Though naturally inclined to the study of 
archaeology rather than to geographical dis- 
covery, his antiquarian knowledge was in- 
Bulficfent to enable him to make a complete 
use of the opportunities which his journeys 
afforded. A portrait of Bent is contained in 
his book on * The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land,'anda photogravure portrait is prefixed 
to Mrs. Bent's volume on * Southern Arabia.* 

Bent edited in 1893 a volume for the Ilak- 
luyt Society entitled * Early Voyages and 
Travels in the Levant, with an Introduction 
giving a History of the Levant Company of 
Turkey Merchants,* and he contributed many 
articles to reviews and magazines. * Southern 
Arabia,* published in l^KX), 8vo, though 
mainly written by Mrs. Bent, contains much 
matter derived from Bent's journals. 

Bent's notebooks and numerous drawings 
and sketches remain in the possession of Mrs. 
Bent. 

[Journal of tho Royal Geographical Society, 
ix. 671: Times, 7 May 1897; Bent's works; 
private information.] \V. C-a. 

BENTLEY, GEORGE (1828-1895), 
publisher and author, born in Dorset Square, 
London, on 7 June 1828, was the eldest sur- 
viving son of llichard Bentley (1794-1871) 
tq. v.] and Charlotte, daughter of Thomas 
jJotten. lie was educated, first, at the school 
of the Rev. Mr. Poticary, Blackheath, where 
Benjamin Disraeli had been a pupil, and, 
secondly, at King's College, London, where 
ho sat on the same form as Dr. Lionel Beale. 
At the age of seventeen he entered his 
father's publishing office. lie served as a 
special constable when a fear of breaches of 
tne peac by the Chartists existed in 1848| 



his beat being the same as Louis Napoleon's. 
The following year he was in Rome when it 
was forcibly occupied by the French. 

From his marriage in 1853 until 1860 
Bentley lived in a house in Regent's Park 
lie then moved to Slough and occupied a 
liouse in L'pton Park. Several years later be 
bought land at Upton and built a house for 
himself. lie was interested in meteorolo^, 
and he kept records and charts of the ram- 
; fall during many years. 

From 18o9 onwards Bentley largely shared 
with his father the business of publishing; 
yet he found time for literary work also, 
writing an introduction to an edition of 
Maginn's ' Shakspeare Papers ' and ' Rock 
Inscriptions of the Jews in the Peninsula of 
Sinai.' When his firm purchased * Temple 
! Bar Magazine ' in 1866 he became its editor, 
' holding that office till death and writing 
several papers for it, which he collected and 
printed for private circulation. After his 
lather's death in 1871, he had a yer\' arduous 
task, as the resources of the firm liad been 
crippled owing to a decision of the House 
of Lords denying copyright in England to 
works by American authors, to the commer- 
cial failure of * Bentley's Quarterly,' and of 
a newspaper called ' Young England,' and 
to a heavy loss on the complete edition of 
Horace VValjwle's * Letters,* which Peter 
Cunningham edited. However, Bentley, by 
his energy, perseverance, and tact, eventually 
placed the business on a more solid basis, 
with the result of reaping great pecuniary gain. 
Under his guidance the firm greatly improved 
its position both in the trade and in public 
estimation. The office of publisher inordinary 
to her majesty, which his father had enjoyed, 
was continued to him and to his son. 

In 1872, Bentley achieved an extraordi- 
nary ])ublisliing feat of printing. Two copies 
of the American case concerning the * Ala- 
bama Claims' had been delivered in London 
— the one to the government, the other to 
Bentley & Son. The documents filled a 
large quarto of five hundred pages, and 
among them w^ere many coloured maps. *In 
seventy-two hours afterwards, by tlie dili- 
gence of the Chiswick Press, a facsimile re- 
print was published [by Bentley] in this 
country, many days in advance or the go- 
vernment issue ' {Leaves from the Past, pri- 
vately printed in 189C, p. 109). Reference 
to this ])romi)t action was made by Glad- 
stone, then prime minister, in the House of 
Commons. 

The record of Bentley's life is chiefly a 
list of the books which he published, the ma- 
jority consisting of works of fiction, travel, 
liistor}', and biography. He prided himself 
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) book lo tiie world which he 
isiJor^I unnorthy of being ritud, and 1 
IS rareful about the external npp«a.mDi 
■ book aa about Us conteats. As editot 
' * Temple Bar ' he carefully selected works 
t fiction for publication in monthly in- 
Almenta, He waa an assiduous iiurreyor 
.0 the uirculating libraries of novels In tbree 
Ktlumes, and the most popular were after- 
"a included in bis six-shilli 

rite Novula,' The mora noteworthy 
B whom he introduced to the public 
B Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss 
Bioda Brougbton, Miss Florence Slontiro- 
iery, Ilawley Smart, Misa 'Marie CoreUi, 
h. W. E. Norris, Mr. ' Maart«n Maartens, 
6id Mni. RiddeU. His eminence aa a pub- 
T was attained at tbe cost of great pe!r- 
inal labour and to the injury of lils health, 
hicU was always delicate. Uurinf^ fifteen 
Ws ho passi'd each winter at Tenbv 
mtb Wales. Ilia ImE wiater was spent 
"sston-BUper-Mare. He returned to bis 
tiae at Upton io tbe spring in vh^ feeble 
■1th, and in tba night of -29 May 1895 an 
k of angina pectoris ended his life. He 
s buried in the churchyard of St. Law- 
ce, Upton. 

B«ntley married, 16 June 1853. Anne, 
IttKhtsr of William Willlama of Abcrv-st> 
ntn. Hia only son Richard, born in Mt 
kM, aRer conducting the business tor lii 
ra, dissolved the firm in 1898, making 
r the stock and assela to MesEra. Mac- 
Ulan & Company. 

Beutley was a member of (he Stationers' 
iBMny and a fellow of tbe Royal Geo- 
tpnical Society. He was verj- conserva- 
e in hia laatea and bia feelings, his firm 
^"'-g the lost to continue the custom, dating 
1 tJie end of tbe Berenteonth century, of 
annual inula dinner, to which tbe prin- 
»l bookaellera were invited, and at which 
w itnd standard publicationg were offered 
r sale after the cloth was removed. The 
J was BOmetimes tbe Albion Tavern, 
netifflKS tbe hall of the Stationers' Com- 
ay, and, in later years it was the H6tel 
Ittopoli). }lu was intimately versed in the 
mtunt of France as wuil as in that of bis 
D country, and, as editor of ' Temple Bar." 
made it the vubjcle for conveying to the 
iglish public much iutereating information 
~'Ut the best French writers. He left be- 
d him twenty-one manuacrlpt volumes of 
tnij juumols, extending over forty-six 
krs, which are now in the possession of his 
I Richard. Bentley'a portrait in middle 
was etched hy Lowtmstam. and in later 
Kb engraved by Mr, RofRj. ftlr. 'Maarlen 
"lartcna,' the Dutch writer of English fic- 
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tion, whom Hentley introduced to the Eng- 
lish reading public, thua wrote alter his 
death : '"lama publisher," Bentley would 
say jokingly, " hut I am also a lover of lite- 
rature." He might have added, " and of lite- 
rary mea"' (Leares from the Past, p. 119). 

[Aradstny, ISQii, i. 483; Athenseum, lS9a, I. 
73B; La Livre, October 188S, pp. 293-8; Tho 
BookmHO, July 1H93 ; Times, 31 May 1895; 
private in format ion.] F. R, 

BENTLEY. ROBERT (1^21-18931, bo- 
tanist, was born at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 
on 25 March 1831. He was apprenticed to 
William Maddock, a druggist at Tunbridge 
Wells, where he began the study of botany. 
He then became asaiataut to Messrs. Bell & 
Co. in Oxford Street, and, on the establish- 
ment of the Pharmaceutical Society, became 
one of the firat associates. He attended 
the lectures of Anthony Todd Thomson 
[q. v.] on botany and materia meilica, and 
gained the first prise for botany awarded by 
the new society. Having matriculated in 
the university of London, Bentley entered 
the King's College medical school, and quali- 
fied aa a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1847. He became a fellow of 
the Lionean Society in 1849. He soon after 
waa appointed lecturer on botany at tbe 
London Hoapital medical achoul, and then 
professor of botany at the London Institu- 
tion and at King's College, and professor of 
botany and materia medica lo the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. For ton years he edited 
the ' Pharmaceutical Journal,' in which all 
the original papers with which he is credited 
in the Roval Society's ' Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Papers ' (i. 282, ix. 192) were published. 
He acted as president of the Pharmaceutical 
Conference at Notilngbnm in 1866 and at 
Dundee in 1867, and was for many years 
chairman of the garden r 
Royal Botanical Society, | 
course of lectures to the fel 
signntion of his professorship lo the Pharma- 
ceutical Society in 1687, Bentley was elected 
Jrofessor. He also took an active 
e afTairs of the English Church 
IJuion, serving for some years on the coun- 
cil. Bentley died at his home in Warwick 
Road. Kensington, on 24 Dec, 1893, and 
buried at Kenan! Green cemetery. In 
18R5 he edited the 'British Pbarmacopceia ' 
jointly with Professors Kcdwood and Att- 
field. His chief works are: I. 'Manual of 
Botany.' 18(11, 8vo; 4th edit. 1881 ; a text- 
book of considerable pbnrmsculioal value, 
wliich has since been rewritten by the 
lUthor'ssuccessor, Professor Green. 2.'Cha- 
racters, Properties, and Uses of Eucalyptus,' 
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1874, 8vo. 3. * Botany/ 1875, 8vo ; one of 
the * ^lanuals of Elementary Science' issued 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 4. * Medicinal Plants,' 1875-80, 8vo ; 
written in conjunction with Henry Trimen 

&.V.1, with excellent coloured plates by D. 
air. 

[Pharmaceutical Journal, 1893-4, p. 669; 
ProceediDgH of the Linncan Society, 1893-4, 
p. 28.] G. S. B. 

BERESFORD, MAKCUS GEllVAIS 
(1801-1885), archbishop of Armagh, was 
second son of George I)e la Poer Beresford, 
bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, and of 
Frances, daughter of Gervais Parker Bushe, 
and niece of Henry Grattan [q. v.] He was 
bom on 14 Feb. 1801 at the Custom House, 
Dublin, then the residence of his grand- 
father, John Beresford [cj. v.], the Irish 
statesman, and received his eaucation first 
at Dr. Tate's school at Richmond, and after- 
wards at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B'A. in 1824, M.A. in 1828, 
D.D. in 1840. Kntering the ministry he 
was ordained in 18:^4, and was preferred to 
the rectory of Kildallon, co. Cavan, in 
his father's diocese, which he held for 
three years, and was then appointed 
to the vicarages of Drung and Larah. 
In 1830 he was appointed archdeacon of 
Ardagh, and remained in this position until, 
on the death of Bishop Leslie, who had 
succeeded his father in the see, he was a 
pointed bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. 
was consecrated in Armagh Cathedral on 
24 Sept. 1854. Eight years later— in 1862 
— on the death 01 his cousin, Lord John 

Beresford was ele- 
prlmacy, and was en- 
throned in Armagh Cathedral. With the 
archbishopric ho also lield the bishopric of 
Clogher, which was re-united to the see of 
Armagh by virtue of 3rd and 4th "Wil- 
liam IV, cap. 37, but which in the dises- 
tablished church of Ireland has been revived 
as an independent see. By virtue of his 
office Beresford was prelate of the order of 
St. Patrick, and a member of the Irish privy 
council. 1 le was on several occasions sworn 
a lord-justice for the government of Ireland 
in the temporary absences of the viceroy. He 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford Universitvon 8 June 1864. 

In the earlier years of his episcopate Beres- 
ford took no forward part in church affairs 
outside his diocese. But he was pre- 
eminently fitted to guide the church of Ire- 
land through the troubled waters she en- 
countered in the first years of his primacy. 
In the stormy controversies provoked by 
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George Beresford [q. v. j, 
vated to the Irish prii 



Gladstone's measure of dlsestabUsbment 
and disendowment, as well as in the difficult 
task of remodelling the constitation of the 
church when disestablishment had been con- 
summated, the primate earned the reputation 
of an ecclesiastical statesman. In the dis- 
cussions on the Irish church which preceded 
the more acute stages of the agitation, Beres- 
ford was among those who favoured the 
timely adoption of a measure of refonn ; and 
with this view was an active promoter of the 
candidature of John Thomas Ball [q. v. Suppl] 
for the university of Dublin in 1865. iJiis 
policy savoured too much of Erastianism to 
satisfy the more militant section of Irish 
churchmen (vide Letters of ArckbUkop 
Magecy vol. i.) Beresford had no place in 
the House of Lords during the debates on 
disestablishment, his brother archbishop, 
Richard Chenevix Trench [q. v.], having the 
right for that ' turn ' of a seat in parliament. 
But the primate bore a large part in the ne- 
gotiations for terms for the church which 
followed the adoption by the House of Com- 
mons of the principle of Gladstone's bill 
He was a ready debater, and proved an ad- 
mirable chairman in the general synod over 
which he presided. In educational matters 
Beresford was a strong advocate of the 
system of united secular and separate reli- 
gious education, and in this respect reversed, 
on his accession to the primacy, the policy 
pursued by his predecessor. 

Beresford died at the Palace, Armagh, on 
26 Dec. 1885, and was buried in Armagh 
Cathedral. Beresford was twice married: 
first, on 25 Oct. 1824, to Mary, daughter of 
Henrv L'Estrange of Movstown, and widow 
of R. ^E. Digby of Geashill (she died in 184n) ; 
secondly, on 6 June 1850, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. T. Kennedy of Annadale, co. 
Down, and widow of Kobert Georgfe Bon- 
ford of IJahenstown, co. Meath (she died in 
1870). He left a large family, of whom the 
eldest son, George D. Beresford, sat from 
1875 to 1885 as M.P. for Armagh city in the 
House of Commons. 

A portrait of Beresford, executed shortly 
after his accession to the primacy by Catter- 
son Smith, P.K.H.A., is in the possession of 
his eldest son. A copy of this portrait, which 
has also been engraved, was executed by the 
artistes son. and is in the collection at the 
Palace, Armagh. An earlier portrait, also 
by Catterson Smith, painted when Beresford 
was bishop of Kilmore, is in possession of the 
primate's second son. 

[Burke'n Peerage; Life of Archbishop Tait; 
L<^tt«rs and Mpmorials of Archbishop Jdagee ; 
Life of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce by his son, 
vol. iii. ; private information.] C. L. F. 



BERKELEY, MILKS! JOSEPH (1803- 
m). Iiotanisl, born at Biggin, near Oundlc, 
Dnhnnipionslure, on 1 April 1603, was tlie 
B of C'liarlee IleTkelev of Biggin. From 
mdlo gramoiBT school he went to Rugbj' 
1617, and thence in 1831 he a scholar to 
Uiil's CoUdffe, Cambridge, where he gra- 
IKIed B.A. in 1825, proceeding M.A. in 
tSS. HaTintr taken orders in 1>*20. he be- 
m« in 1^9 curate at St. John's, Margate, 
t this period bis attention was largely 
EBCted to the nnatomy of molluscs, and 
lerwards to seaweeds, In 1883 he became 
rpetiul cumte of Apethorpe and Wooil 
^wto^. and took up bis residence at King's 
'flfe, Northamptonshire, unlil 1868. He 
ame rural denn of Tiothwell, and in 1861^ 
w of Sibbertoft, near Market Harborough, 
the same counlj. Berkeley's first great 
wh was the volume on fungi in Smith's 
ingUsh Flora,' published in 1836, n-bieh he 

Towed nil by a seriesof ' Notices of British 
lagi,' published, as his loological papers 
i Men, in the ' Magazine of Zoology and 
Stuiy' and, in its continuation, the ' An- 
19 and Maguine of Natural Hlstorr.' In 
!»e,' after 1846, he was associated with 
iristopher Edmund Hrooaie (1812-1886). 
ItWMn 1844 and 18M he issued his ' De- 
eIm of Fungi," and about the same period 
I doseribed, i*ither alone or in conjunction 
Itb Broome, tJie fun^ collected by Darwin 
the vojAgs of the Beagle, tho"e brought 
Uuffh Cuming [q. v.] from the Philip- 
«a,tSoee eent hj George Henry Keadrick 
ii*>lt«a [q. V.J from Ceylon, ond many 
Iter u>riM, 

On the establiEhment of the ' Gardeners' 
imniclr.' in 1'>W, Berkeley became one of 
it constant contributors, his most, im- 
It series of papers in ils columns being 
son TBgetablepatholt^, written between 
U ami 1S57 and never reprinted. On the 
pobtment of the goremment commission 
the IKiUIo disease, in 1 846, coniistin^ of 
bn Lindlcy [q- v.], (Sir) Hnhert John 
U18 fn. T.J, and Lyon Plnyiair (Baron 
■yfair) [q. v. Siippl.], Uarkeley gave the 
Mt«st assistance. In I8S7 he published 
I moat comprehensive work, the ' Intro- 
etion lo Crvplogamic Botany,' a treatise 
^■t orif^alitv and lasting inlluenee, 

*iich remamed lh«" onlv attempt of the 
id fi>r thirty years. >The Ontlinos of 
" b Fnngology,' piib!i»]ied in 1860, with 
Dcrous tigurae, ia (till one of the roost 
fill bandbookai but his 'Handbook of 
itlab MosMw' (18631 was Ittas tuccessfut. 
tween 1865 and Ih73 Berkulev dMoribed 
( Fijian fungi for Seemann's 'Flora Viti- 
Mb'uid from IWt to 1977 he acted as 



editor of the ' Journal of the Itoyal Horti- 
cultural Socioly ' and botanical director of 
the society, in which post be distinguished 
himself alike by his encyclopedic knowledge 
ond by his urbanity. In 1868 he was presi- 
dent of section D of the British Aasociation, 
and bt'twuen 1871 and 1875 he acted as one 
of till! revisers of GriHith and Henftey's 
' Micrographic Dictionary.' Berkeley was 
also for mnuv years an examiner at the uni- 
versity of London, but deafneas and ad- 
vancing years caused him to retire from 
sclent i he work in 1S79, when he presented 
his herbarium of fungi — comprising mora 
than t«n thousand species — and his books on • 
the subject, to the Boyal Gardens at Eew. 

Berkelev became a fellow of the Idnnean 
Society in'l836. and of the Koyal Society in 
1879; but he had received the royal medal 
of the latter body m 186.3. He was elect«d 
an honorary fellow of Christ's College in 
1883. -He died at his vicarage, Sibbertoft, 
near Market Harborousli, on 30 July 1889. 
On liis death his collection of algie was 
added to the Cambridge University herbfc- 
rium. while his correspondence with Broome 
from 1841 passed, on the death of that bota- 
nist in 1886, to the botanical department of 
the British Museum. There is a portrait of 
Berkelev in ' Men of Eminence,' edited by 
Lovell keyve and Edward Walford in 1864, 
and two in the ' Gardeners' Chronicle,' one 
in 1871, the other in 1879— the former re- 
produced in 'La Belgiquenorticole' for 1872. 
An oil portrait by James Peel, painted in 
1878, was presented by subscription to the 
Linnean Society. A genus of algee wtw 
named Bt-rkelrya in his honour by Robert 
Ksve Greville. 

The Hoyal Society's ' Catalogue of .Scien- 
tific Papera' (i. 20.V7, vii. 114, it. 200) 
enumerates 108 papers by Berkelev alone, 
besides seventeen written in conjunction 
with others. His chief independent works 
are: I. -Gleanings of British AIgs,' 1833, 
8ro. 2, 'English Flora' (vol. vi. 'Fungi'), 
l»3(t,8vo. 8. 'tntrodiictinn to Cn-ptogamic 
Botjny," 1867, 8vo. 4. ■ Out liiifsof British 
Fungology,' 1860, 8vo. 5. ' Handbook of 
British MosseB,' 1863, 8vo. 

[Jnumnl of Botany, 18S0. pp. 305-8 ; AudbIs 
of Botuny, iii. 431-0, vith full bilillogmphy ; 
GardBnera' Cbroniclo, 1871 1. 271. IB7BI. 788; 
Nature, il. 37U2; Kugliy School R«giat«r, 
1076-1849. p. 131.] O. 8. B. 

BERNAY8, ALBERT JAMES (1S23- 
1892), chemist, son of Dr. Adolphus Bentaya 
Id. ^> Dec. 1864), profesaor ot modem Ian- 
gUMCB at King's Oollegn, London, was bom 
in London in 1823. lie was educatod at 
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King*8 College scbool, and studied chemis- 
try with C. llemigius Freseiiius, and after- 
wards with Justus Liebig at Giessen, where 



BERTHON, EDWARD LYON (1813- 
1899), inventor, bom in flnsbuiy Square, 
London, on 30 Feb. 1813, was the tenth child 



he graduated Ph.D. His doctoral thesis , of Peter Berthon, who married in 1797 a 
was probaljly a paper on limonin, a bitter daughter of Henry Park [q. v.] of Liverpool, 
principle which he discovered in the pips of His father was great-grandson of St. Pol le 
oranges and lemons (published in Buchner's Berthon, the onlv son of the Huguenot 
'liepertorium fiir die Phurmacie* and abs- . Marquis de Chatellerault, who escaped the 
tracted in liiEnia's Aiinalen, 1^<41, xl. 317). persecutions that followed the revocation of 
In 1845 he began his career as an analyst the edict of Nantes in 1685. He found a 
and lecturer on chemistry in Derby, and be- refuge in Lisbon, whence his son proceeded 
came known for his interest in questions to Ijondon. Peter Berthon was an army 
concerning food and hygiene. In 1861 he contractor, who was reduced from wealth to 
served as a juror ut the Great Exhibition, comparative poverty by the wreck of a 
►In 1852 he published the first edition of number of his ships and the end of the 

* Household Cheniistrv/ a popular work, of ^ war on the downfall of Napoleon. In 1828 
which the fourth edition, published in 1862, young Berthon was sent to Liverpool to 
was called * TIh^ Science of Home Life,' and study surgery under the care of James Daw- 
the seventh edition, published in 1869, *The son (who nad just taken over Henry Park's 
Student's Chemistry.' : practice), and with Dawson he continued for 

In 1855 Bernays was appointed to the more than four years. At the end of this 
lectureship in chemistry at St. Mary's Hos- time, having engaged himself to a niece of 
pital, London ; he resigned in 1860, and ac- Mrs. Dawson, he went to Duhlin to finish his 
cepted a similar post at St. Thomas's Hos- | course at the College of Surgeons there: but 
pital, which he retained till his death. Ber- a violent at tack of pneumonia, and, on his re- 
nays was also pul;lic analyst to St. Giles's, i covery,his marriage on 4 June 1834, seem to 
Camberwell, and St. Saviour's, Southwark, have put an end to his medical studies, fle 
was for many years chemist and analyst to j spent the ^eater part of the next sLx yeaiB 
the Kent A\*at er Company, and sometime travelling in France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
examiner to the Iloyal College of Physicians. ' During this time he also employed himself 
He died from bronchitis at Acre House, ' with ]milo8ophicalexperiment«. Fromchild- 
Brixtoii, on 5 Jan. 1892, and was by his hood he had shown a remarkable aptitude 
own desire cremated at "Woking. 'for mechanical science; as a boy he had 

Bernays was a genial man and a capable constructed an electrical machine, and had 
and ])()pular teacher ; he took a great inte- ' been in the habit of giving demonstrations 
rest in social matters generally, and gave , to his companions. While at Geneva on his 
over a thousand free public lectures during wedding tour — he noted the date, 28 June 
his lifetime. JWsides the works mentionea , 1834 — he conceived the idea of applying the 
above lie published a small manual on food screw to nautical propulsion. To him it 
in 1870, an essay on * The' Moderate Use of , seems to have been absolutely new, and, as 
Alcohol True Temperance,' published in the far as practical adaptation went, it really 

* Contemporary Keview' and reprinted with j was so. In the autumn of 1835 he carried 
essays l)y others in *Tho Alcohol Question,' out a series of experiments with twin screws 
various editions of 'Notes for Students in | on a model three feet long, and arrived at 
Chemistry,' and miscellaneous lectures on the two-bladed propeller as now used. The 
jigricultural chemistry and other subjects, model was then sent to the admiralty. 
He also carried out investigations on the but was returned some few weeks after- 
Atmosphere of Cornish mines and on danger- wards with the opinion that *the screw was 
ous trades, and made inventions in water , a pretty toy, which never would and never 
filtration. He was a fellow of the Chemical | could propel a ship.' This so far discouraged 
8ocuity and of the Institute of Chemistry. Berthon that he never completed the patent 

and allowed the matter to rest. In 1838 he 



He married Ellen Labatt, daughter of 
Benjp.min Evans ; she died on 6 Feb. 1901 
{Times, HY^h. 1901). 

[Obituaries in tbo Times, 9 Jan. 1892 ; Journ. 
Chcm. Soc. 1892, p. 488, by T[hom;isl S[teven- 
fion]; Chemical News, Ixv. 85; Nature, xlv. 



read in the newspaper of the invention of 
the screw propeller by Francis Smith [q. v.], 
and naturiUly assumed that Smith had got 
the idea from his abandoned sketch in the 
patent office. A\Tien he returned to Eng- 



258; Brit. Med. .Tourn. 1892, i. 148 ; The Ana- i land in 1840 he went ' to have it out with 
Ijst, 1892, xvii. 60, and index to vols, i-xx.; the supposed pirate.' It appeared, however, 
Brit. Mas. Cat. ; King's Coll. Cal. : Bernays's j that Smith's design was as original as Ber- 
own works.] P. J. H. thon's, though his experiments had led him 
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lo almost identical rtsiilts, a[id the tnamen 
1>ecaiiie warm friends. 

By 1841 Benbon had made <ipbi»mind 
tike orders. He had some time before 
~ big name entered at Emmanuel College, 
iombridg^. but be now migcated to Magda- 
tne RS a fellow-commoner. Ue spent mora 
l^me, he Wjs, in painting than in tbo etud; 
if iiMtbemutic«, and, being mained, refused 
o read for honours. But be continued his 
necbanicai experiments, end especially wiih 
« small ^uge for mesHuring the speed of 
ships, which be speaks of ns a 'aautacho- 
meter,' but which has been more eommoiilj- 
silled 'Berthon's log.' Here, again, by his 
experiments, he rediscovered the hydraulic 
pniici_pU enatjciated long before by Ber- 
nooUi, of the suclting action of a stream of 
~rkler crossing the end, or a small orilice 
«iKr the end, of a pipe. Such a pipe pro- 
iling bolow the bottom of u ship, uud acted 
on by its motion through the water, was 
l&ade to indicate the Bpi.~tsl by the surface 
il of a column of mercury placed in the 
cabin. In 1845 Bertbon graduated B,A. 
(M.A. 1^9), and was ordained to tbecuracy 
of LvmiogtoQ. In 1847 be was presenleil 
to tne liTicg of Holy Trinity, Varebam, 
where he remained for eight yeaiB. making 
the acquaintance of many naval officers, ana 
continuing his eiperiments with the lug on 
board the steamers running between Suuth- 
smpton and Jersey. The results he obtained 
'wcn exceedingly interesting, and the in- 
Hrumeut waa shown to be capable of great 
Kccuracy ; but it waa judged too delicate for 
', and the admiralty, instead of 
mcouraging its iaiTentor to seek a remedy 
tat ila alleged defects, condemned it alto- 
gether. Under happier auspices it may pos- 
sibly «ven yet be perfected and fitted to the 
•kiiM of the nuvy. 

nfeanwhile Berthon devised an inslru- 
tncnt for showing exactly the trim of a ship 
M any moment— ^thot is, whether and how 
Hiuch and in which direction the keel was 
ont of the horizontal ; and another for in- 
djeating the number of degrees through 
^hich the ship rolled. But the most cele- 
'bratMl, the most practically useful of all hia 
}nv»RtioDS was the collapsible boat, tbe idea 
^ which first occurred to bim after the 
terrible wreck of the Hteiimcr IJrion olf Port- 
|wtrick on 28 June 1849. After overcoming 
toany difficultipi', hu succeeded in procurins 
ma order from the admiralty for it to be tried 
d roported on. The report, when it came, 
la adrersv. and Bvrtliori, in disgust, re- 
■igned his living al Parehnm in order to get 
Kway from *bip« and lioats. He was shortly 
kftorwarda preaenlodto Komsey, when Lord 
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powers lo the restoration of the church. Jie 
himself has very fully described Ibe work, 
the dilficulties that bad to he surmounted, 
uud the good success that was attained. 

In 1873,at the instigation of Samuel Plim- 
Boll [q. V. SuppI,], he recurred to the design 
of tJie collapsible boats, and this time with 
complete success. The invention was taken 
up by Sir William Robert Mends [o. 
SuppI.], and before the end of the year B 
tbon had orders from the Bdmiralty to 
amount of upwards of 15,000/. The busi- I 
nessof making these boats rapidly extended; 
several were taken by Sir Qeorge Narea to 
the Arctic in 1875; eight of the first made 
were sent to General Gordon at BChartoum ; 
two were taken by Mr, Selous to the Zam- 
bezi. After a few years the business waa J 
converted into a company, with I^rd Dun- I 
sany as chairman, and it has since continued fl 
to prosper. In 18t:ll-2 Berthon made a^ 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope and back 
in the Union Company's steamer Spartan, 
partly for the trip and partly also to give b 
thorough trial to the trim and roll indica- 
tors. In 1885 he went out lo New Vork, 
mainly, he says, lo try and promote the sale 
of the boats; but be fuuna the duty pro- 
hibitive. In bis ialer years he occupied and 
amused himself with writing bis reminis- . 
cences, which were published in 1899 under J 
the title of ' A Retrospect of Eight Betuidea,^ | 
He survived its publication a very few 1 
months, and died at the vicarage, Romsey, { 
on 27 Oct. 1899, of a cold caught on a visit 
to Jersey. His wife had predeceased bim 
mnuy years, leaving issue. 

The ■ Engineer,' which describes Berthon 
personally as ' courteous and refined, full of 
hin, ready and eloquent as a public speaker,' 
spL-aks of bim also as possessing ' a mechani- 
cul skill which enabled bim [in the restora- 
tion of the church] lo accomplish reconstruc- 
tive feats which were held to be impossible. 
. . . As an astronomer be held do mean 
place, and numerous telescopes bnve been 
mounted by him, which are to be found in 
observatories in all parts of the world.' 



BESSEMER, Sir HENRY (iS13-1808), 
engineer and inventor, was born at Charlton, 
near Hitchin in Ilertfordsbire, on 19 Jan. 
1813. He came of French Huguenot slock, 
bearing a name— probably Basse-mer — that ] 
had been corrupted to ita present form s( 
generations back. 
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Hi» father, Antlinny Hessemer, liimself a ' embossing metal, cards, and fabrics, 
notable inventor and enpfineer, was bom in natural step, and in this his skill as a 
tlu> city of London, but with hi^ parents draughtsman, and his abilityas a die-sinker, 
pass('<l ov<T to Holland in early childhood, ! inherited from his father, gave him special 
and was in due time apprentictid to an en- | advantages. The fly press at first, and 
pin'^er. Ht^fore he was twenty he took a afterwards the hydraulic press, in its then 
conspicuDUA part in tlic construction and primitive form, enabled aim to turn oat 
enaction of th*' first stfam pumping engine j large^uantitiesof embossed work in different 
set to work in Holland. At th»'ag»* of twenty- | materials, and for this he found a ready 
one the el<ler Bessemer wnit to Paris, and, ' market. 

although posst'ssing scanty means and few j Ilis connection with Somerset Hoiue 
friends, he quickly at tain«*d high distinction, ; (through the annual art exhibitions), and 
becoming a memb'r of the French Academy the attention he was then paying to stamp- 
of Sciences five yoors aft tT his arrival. Later ing and embossing work, led to his first 
he was appointed to a heading position in the ' great invention. At that time (about 1883) 
Paris mint,where his artistic skill indie-sink- it was notorious that frauds on the govern- 
ing and engraving, an<l his invt*ntion of a ment,-by the repeated use of stamps affixed 
copying machine, broutrht him reputation to deeds, were perpetrated to on alarminir 
an(i abundant means. With t hi' Trench Kti- ! extent, involving a loss to the revenue of 



volution, however, rt'Vrrses came, and An- 
thonv liessemer Iwirelv savi'd his life an<l 
lost nearly all his fortunt^ H»* escaped to 
England and settled in tli»» HtTttordshire 
villag«» of Charlton, wln»n* Ih-nrv Hi'ssemer 



100,000/. a year. This fraud Bessemer 
rendered impossible by the invention of per- 
forated dies, so that a date could be in- 
delibly impressed on every stamp. His 
gift of this invention to the government 



was born. The pursuits followed by the i was to have been recognised by a permanent 
elder Bessemer in the seel ud»'d vi 11 agt' shaped ■ official a])pointment, but, fortunately for 
the course of Ilnnry liess^mer's life. The : tlu* inventor, the promise was not kept, 
form«>r establislu'd a small factory at Charl- ! although it was recognised many years later 
ton for the manufacture of gold chains, and by a tardy bestowal of knighthood. Greatly 
this was subsequently al)an<l(^nod for a more disojipointed at the result of this, his first 
important enterprise, that of tyi)e-founding. great invention, Bessemer turned to another 
This business was undertaken in association direction in order to make a livelihood. He 
with William Ca'^lon, the representative of purchased plumbago waste at 2*. 6rf. a pound, 
thtj well-known family wbieli for two pro- i which, after cleaning and lixiviation, he com- 
viou^ generations had b»M>ii c«Hinected with = pressed into blocks under hydraulic pressure, 
this industry 's<'e under C'vst.ox, William]. 1 and cut into slips for making pencils: as 
The skill of the elder Bi-^senier as a die- the plumbago in this shape found a market at 
sink»T rapidly brought C!)nsi(lerable success ' 1/. 10.«. a ])ound, the industri- was n profitable 
to tlien»'w business. j one. After a time he disposed of tne secret 

H»'nrv Bessemer, inheriting the energy, ' of manufacture for :?00/. Reverting to early 
inventive talent, and arti-^tic feeling of his ! experience, Besst»mer now turned his atten- 
father, was brought up amid congenial sur- tion for a while to type-founding, the noTcl 
roundings: except fr)r the timt^ devoted to 
an elementary education, the whole of his 
early years were spent in his father's work- 
shop, where lie found evtirv opportunity and 
encourajjement for developing his natural 

inclinations. At the age of seventeen he ! printing house. About 18J^ he invented a 
came to London to seek his tortune, possess- , type-composing machine that was used at 
ing a knowledge of all that his father and ' the printing otlices of the 'Family Herald,* 
the Charlton factory could teach him. This ' and was capable of setting five thousand 



idea of his process being that of casting 
under pressure ; this was followed by notable 
improvements in engine turning, an occupa- 
tion which brought him into contact with 
Thomas De La Bue [q. v.l, founder of the 



wa«« in ls:{() ; he appears to have iirst turned 
his knowledge of easily fusible alloys, and 
of casting them, to good account, and to 
have made a trade in art work of white 
metal, and afterwards in copper-coating 



type an hour. It was at this time too that he 
invented and perfected a process for making 
imitation Utrecht velvet. The mechanical 
skill and artistic capacitv of the inventor 
proved useful in this industry, for he not 

1 11a 1* 11^1 «• 



such castings, the earliest practical applica- only had to design all the machinery re- 
tion of electro-plating. Iiis work brought \ quired, but to engrave the embossing rolls 
him into notice. He occasionally showed ! himself. Ills arrangement with the manu- 
it at the exhibitions of the Royal Academy facturers was to emboss the velvet supplied 
at Somerset House. From art costings to to him at a fixed price. At the commence- 



I lliis price was e'lx aliillinga a yard, 
it was ultimalely reducud to twopeuce, 
a he abaudoDed tha industry. 
About 1840 Bessemei turned bis attention 
[> the manufacture of hionxe powder and gold 
iMint, an industry that had been, known in 
ISiina and Japan for mnny centuries, and 
B Tory successfully imitated in Germany, 
ten the price of the powder and paint 
a about oi. lOi, a pound. After many 
Vikla and failores, and (■ncouraged con- 
nderably by De La Rup, Bessemer suc- 
ceeded in pitKlucing an arl.icleat leaat equal 
o that made in Germany, and at »o cheap a 
Mte that he was enabled to defy all com^- 
The manufacture of tUia material 
iffords perhaps the most remarkable illus- 
^^atiott of the successful working uf u secret 
proceas. The various details were entrusted 
to * few relatives, by whom tbe works were 
nsnaged for nearly forty years, until the 
liice of the powder had fallen from 4/. lo 
, 6d, a pound, and tb« nurgin was too 
^^^ 1*11 to carrv on the business profitably. 
Coring the fitit half of this time, howerer, 
"isemer derived relatively large revenues 
n the industry, and was thus enabled to 
!nd the means for developing bis third great 
DTHatton. It mar be menttoned here that 
a 1849 and '1853 he was considerably 
Bterusted in tbe processes of sugar retining, 
lUd obtained a number of patents (thirteen 
B »11) for macliinery for the purpose. No 
(Tofitable results, b'owever, attended these 
"""ta, whicb were somewliat outside the 
;e of Brssemer's special line of invention. 
tiB commencement of the most important 
Mrt of Bessemer's career dales back to the 
Jrinean war, when the obvious imperfections 
II tjie Brtillery of the British army brought 
O tbo front alarge number of more or less 
ible inventors. Naturally Bessemer was 
SDCmg this number ; one of his early pro- 
Mwala was to tire elongated shot from a 
)t]i-bore gun and obtain rotation by 
viDgthe projectile. lie received no en- 
" -. from the British war office. 



iteieMbg experiments proved conclusively 
)M the material then available forguii con- 
Taction was entirely too weak. To obtain 
Ml-on^ material was now the object of 

Iwta were directed to the production of a 
imbinad mntsl by the fui?ion of pig or cast 
on with steel in h reverbatory or cupola 
mace. This was the subject of tlie first 
r tbe long series of patents takeu out by 
— om<ir m connection with the manufac- 
m at ■t«*l, which extended over a period 
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of fifteen years from August 1854 to August 1 
1869. The combination of ciist iron and steel I 
' (a process protected by a patent dated 10 Jan, I 
! 185-5) produced a metal that gave promising ] 
resulta. but was altogether deficient in the | 
qualities required. Accident led Bessemer to 
experiment in another direction. lie was 
melting pig iron in a reverberatory furhaco, 
and olwerved some pieces exposed to tbe air 
blast on one side of the batli that remained 
unmelted in spite of tbe intense beat; on 
examination these proved to be mere sbcilU i 
of wboUy decarbonised iron, the carbon I 
having been burnt out by the blast. Thia 1 
accident waa at once turned to account, and 
a number of interesting experiments fol- 
lowed that formed the basis of the second | 
Bessemer steel patent dated 17 Oct. 1855. 
This patent describes the use of a furnace 
large enough to contain a number ofcruciblei J 
charged with melted pig iron, through which 
air under pressure or steam was blown. 
This was followed by another patent, dated 
7 Dec. 1855, for running the melted pig iron 
from theblast fiimace or cupola into a lurce 
tipping vessel — the Bessemer converter — the 
air blast being introduced through tuyeres 
so as to pass up through tbe charge. Two 

Sitents, dated i Jan. and 12 Fob. 18uS, • 
escribe improvements in mecbanlcai details, ' 
and on IS March following, another specifi- 
cation was filed, for the addition of !> 
recarbonlslng material to be added to 
charge from which Ihe carbon and impurities 
had been burnt out by the blast, so as to 
restore a given percentage of carbon, accord- | 
ing to tbe quality of steel it was desired to I 
manufacture. This completes the list of 1 
master patents that controlled tbe Bessemer | 
process. There were many others, but they 
were of relatively minor importance. Be- 
tween the middle of 18115 and the summer 
of 18r>6, when he read a famous paper at the 
Chelteiiham meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Besse- 
mer carried out a great number of experi- 
ments at his laboratory, Baiter House, 8t. 
Bancras, with the object of establishing hia 
process on an industrial scale. 

The problem to be solved was how to 
decarbonise the charge completelv, and to 
keep it fluid by tbe active combustion of the 
impurities in the molten iron by means of an 
air blast. The first converter used for thia 
process woa s cylindrical chamber lined with ■ 
fireclay, with a row of tuyeres near the 
bottom and an opening at the top for the 
discbarge of the burning gases. The con- 
verier held ten hundredweight of molten 
metal, and an air blast of fifteen pounds' 
presiure to the square inch waa used. Thia 
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wa.s admitttril thr*^u;:L th*? tuvr*vs into the June 1^59, however, that the first Beflsemer 
cLurge for ah^ju? t«rn minur-r*. wht- n a Tiolent *:rel was run direct from the converter, the 
explosion of spark< acl t!iiii:e &n<i m»:'«t»nl J-rcarbonisin^ agent havinf: been put into 
»lag 'jccunvd. l&.«::r.j ^':i.tT minu:«r«. As th- charire aifter the blast had done itaworiL 
»«j'>n as this had sabsi I'.-i tb^f charze wa5 Fr>m this time the manufacture proceeded 
tapped! from the c >nvTr:-r. and the m^tal sT •readily on a constantly increasing scale, 
w us found to brr wL..lly d-rrcirbi^niafrd mil- ^ubs<^^uentlv, in 1879, the Bessemer process 
l»*able iron. AK«:-r many exiK-riments the r^achrd its ultimate stage of perfection, 
lix»^d converter was r^pia-.e i by on»- moiintt^i o«winj to the discovery by Sidney Gilchrist 
on trunnions: in irs^-arar-*: form this amin^e- Thomas j}. v.~ of a means of eliminating 
merit was patent vi in Fe'-ruarj- 1nV>. phv-jphorus in the Bessemer converter, and 
The success of Bessemer's •rxj»erimenTs the manufacture of Bessemer steel was 
attracted considentbl*.* atT^-nTion. and this rhen.*bv greatly facilitated and cheapened in 
was increa^t'd to wi>.i>:- spread enthusiasm '^n b>tli Eu>;land and America. The Bessemer 
the readinf? of his tarn-.' ;:» paper Wf jre the prix-ess from 18C5 onwards experienced the 
British AssiX'iation at th^- L'i;vl:i-nham meet- competition of the Siemens process for mak- 
ing in lS>J. This pajv-r was entitled * *-»n liii !>teel ; this process was largely employed 
the Manufacture of Miiilt-able Ir-»n and Steel in Great Britain after its invention in that 
without Fuel.' TL** r-sult -f tlie pajier was year [see Siemens, Sir William], but Bes- 
remarkable. Bess^-mer's reputation as a semer's earlier invention has conspicuously 
practical man of science was suL'h that the maintained its superiority of output for the 
statements he made w-re accepted without wlii:»Ie world. 

question, and within a month of the date of A claim was made bv Robert Forester 
the meeting he had received no less than Mu^het j). v.~ to have anticipated Bessemers 
27,OOU/. from in>nmakers in ditTerent parts of invention alto^'ether, and to have been the 
the count rv for licences t>> use the invention, lirst to carrv it to a successful issue. But 
liut Bessemer's victory was not yet quite there is no doubt that Bessemer worked in- 
decisive. Trials of the ])rocess were hastily dependently of Mushet, and was not ac- 
made by the licensees, without due care and ({uainted with Mushet s experiments till he 
knowledge, resulting for the most part in had completed his own. lie consented to 
failure. Fhithusia^m pavn place to discredit, the award of the Bessemer medal of the Iron 
condemnation, and abuse, and for a while and Steel Institute to Mushet in 189G, and 
Bessemer's reputation and the Bessemer Ijestowed on him an annuity of 300/. Mushet 
process were in dancer of extinction. The .-rt a led his casein 1883 in * The Bessemer- 
great inventor, however, was not easily dis- Mu>het Process, or the Manufacture of 
couraped : he carried our new experiments Ch»ap Steel.' Bessemer tcdd his story in an 
at Baxter House, spt*nt thou-^ands of pounds unpublished autobiography, 
in the construction of fresh plant, and in Within five years of lS59, the date of the 
18.*)'*s he was able to show his numerous completion of Bessemer's invention, the 
licensees why they had failed, and how tliey Bessemer process had been adopted by all 
couhl make higher-class steel with certainty, the steel-making countries of the world, and 
Thus he justilied the claims made in his its real value was understood, though no one 
Cheltenham paper of l^iotJ, and ])roved that would have ventured to prophesy the vast 
he had passed the experimental stage of developmentsthat were in store for it. Re- 
manufacture. Then followed a violent op- ■, verting to the cause which had first led him 
position on the part of the steel trade, which to this line of investigation, Bessemer soon 
was met by Bessemer ere(;ting in lN")9 his after l?<o9 made a speciality of g^n-making 
own works in ShetHeld,and starting in busi- . at Sheffield, and manufactured some hun- 
nesH as a steel maker. Those works be- dreds of weapons for foriMgn governments, 
came financially successful ten years after , No doubt indeed exists that, but for the op- 
tliey were (mened, and have continued to ' position to the use of steel for ordnance m 
tlourish till the present time. In June ISoi) this country, that material would have been 
Bessemer was selling tool steel (for the first used in the British services twenty years 
time quoted on the metal market), the price sooner than was the case. The Bessemer 
being li/. 4x. ])<'r cwt. l^ut this steel was i steel exhibits at the London International 
not madtj by tht^ real Bessemer process. The | lOxhibition of 1602 gave a good idea of the 
melted iron, having been quite decarbonised state of the manufacture at the Sheffield 
by the air blast, was granulated by bcjing works at that date. These exhibits included 



run into water, and was then remelted in a 
crucible with sufficient manganese to return 
the desired amount of carbon. It was in 



locomotive boiler tube plates, from one of 
which a disc 23 in. diameter and } in. thick 
had been cut, and stamped into a cup 11 in. 
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Inrircb' reduced ili« prirt of rails, litiil greatly I 
incrensed demand. About 1^*64 BMMluer 1 
sold luB American patents lo a I'nitedStjites 
Bjndicate, but it wm not until the expiry of 
lliesB patentH that (freat proffress was mode 
ID America. In ISwKthe lirst order for eteet 
rails came from the United States, 1.000 tona i 
at 251, a ton ; the following year this pric» i 
had fallen to less than half, and in l^^? 1 
England cent to the United States 28,000 1 
tons at 13/. | 

Within the United Slates the Be«semer J 
steel manufacture was introduced and d^ -| 
Teloped by Alexandpr L. HoUev (1867-TO). - 
In lft69 1 10,000tona of rails wore laidon tlia 1 
United States railwaTs. Of these Meters, i 
CsmmeU & Co. of Sheflield sent out 27,000 ■] 
tons, Messrs. John Brown & Co. 50,000 tona, -| 
and the Barrow Company 15,000 tons. But , 
in thesamereartheTroy(New Vork) Works 
were able to produce io.OOO tons, and the 
importation of Bessemer steel from England 
into America ceased with the establishment, of 
other works. During the thirty years ISO&- 
1899 the manufacture increaeed so rapidly 
that in the latter year the capseity for pro- 
duction had grown to about 10,000,000 tons. 
The manufacture of Bessemer steel in the 
United States has for many vears exceeded 
that of any other country, an^ at the present 
time it is probablr e^uai to that of the rest 
of the world collectively. With Rrowinjc 
production price* fell, until steel rafls could 
be purchased for less than 5/. a ton. 

After Beesemer's more active and financial 
interests in steel manufacture ceased, he 
turned hisattention toother maltera. Among 
these the invention which most attracted 
public attention was his swinging saloon for 
sea-going vessels. Ilia desire was to miti- 
gate, if not to remove, the sufTering due to 
sea-sickness. To this end he constructed, 
for the Channel service, the steamship Bet* 
semer, B boat 360 ft. long, 61 ft, wide, and 
with 4,000 horse-power, 'fbe great feature 
of this vessel was a silIodu hung amidsliip 
on trunnions, the movement of which in a 
eea-way could be so controlled bv hydraulic 
machine^ as to maintain always a steady 



D diameter and 10 in. deep. There were a | 
25-poiinder steel gun, the ninety-second I 
made to that date ; a 24-pounder gun be- 
longing to another large order; sniiam steel | 
bars and double-headed steel rails twisted | 
cold into spirals ; a 14-in. ingot, the fracture | 
of which looked like forced steel; an ingot ' 
weighing U,136 pounds, the 6,410th that had 
been cast from the converter of the Sheffield 
works. There was also a double-headed KTee! 
rail 40 ft. long! thecrankshafCof aL'QOhorse- 
nnwereDffine,andsome weldlesstyres. From 
thi« it will be seen that Bessemer steel was 
coming widely into use in very varied direc- 
tions. Tbe first locomotive steel boilers were 
used on the London and North-Westem 
Bailway in 1863. In that year stationary 
boilers of the same material were made, and 
•hips' plDt«3 were rolled on a large scale. 
The first Bessemer steel rails were made 
nach earlier than this. In 1801 Crewe 
ion was laid with such rails rolled at 
Crewe from ingots cast at Sheffield. The 
oeit year another rail was laid outside the 
Cunden gofxls station, and the experience 
gained from these eiperimenta revolutionised 
nilwav practice and rendered possible the 
beavy loads and high speeds of t«-d ay. The 
ilrsl steel rails— those laid at Crewe — 
V in good order five years later, though 
800 tTBina n day had run over them. Prices 
< of course ruled high, but even so steel rails 
, proved to be cheaper than iron rails, and 
were Laid as rapidly as they could bo made. 
In 1865 the output of Bessemer steel on the 
continent was as follows :— France, 30,000 
tobs; Prussia, 33,000 tons; Belgium, 40,000 
l; Austria, 21,000 tons; Hussia, 5,000 
I ; Sweden, 6,000 tons ; the Oermon States, 
S/XW tons ; Italy, 3.;0 Ions ; and Spain, 500 
tons. Themanufaclurelnthe United States, 
ivhicb was destined to surpass by far that of 
Other countrieji, had not: then commenced. 
Prices were —compared wi th t hose of to-dny- 
fiabulausly high ; though, compared with those 



ton tiad been paid for steel tyres, In 1^66 
BMsemer had forced the price down to 45/. 
»nd 40/, a ton. 

These figures show that Bessemer's reward 
lud at last come after many years of work 
and waiting. But so much time hod been 
lost in early struggles that but a few years 
remained before tue expiry of the master 
patents. From the beginning of 1866 to the 
end of 1868 tlie royalties at 3/. per ton of 
ingots averaged 200,000/., but after 1868 
they fell to 2s. Bd. per ton. The total roval- 
tiefl received amounted to about one million 
■terling. The expiry of patents of course 
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Saturday, 8 Mav I^'fi. The result, however, 
was disappointing, and the venture, carried 
out at Bessemer's expense, was somewhat 

Erematurely abandoned. The lot* years of 
leseemer were years of busy leisure. He 
erected a fine observatory at his residence 
on Denmark Hill, and devoted a great deal 
of his time to the construction of a telsscope 
and to mechanism for grinding and polishing 
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lenses. From this he was led to a series of ' United States and one county (in Alabama) 
interesting^ experiments on the application were named after him. The towna are in 
of solar heat for the production of high tem- Michigan, Alabama (chief town of the county 
perutures, and he hoped to do much with of Ikissemer), Pennsylvania, Virg^inia, Wyo- 
his solar furnace. lie also laid out with j ming, and North Carolina, 
characteristic originality and skill a diamond ■ Sir Henry liessemer died at hia residence 
cutting and polishing plant for one of his at Denmark Hill on 15 March 1898, and was 
grandsons. I buried at Norwood cemetery. He married 

The universal adoption of his inventions in 18S3 Anne, daughter of Richard Allen of 
in the manufacture of steel gave Bessemer Amersham ; she died a year before him. He 
a world-wide public reputation, although he was survived by two sons and a daughter, 
made few contributions to technical litera- His portrait, painted by Rudolph Leh- 
ture. His famous British Association paper mann, was be(|ueathed to the Iron and Steel 
was excluded from th«» * Transactions * of Institute; another portrait hangs on the 




paper to between Bessemer s first patent specification 
the Iron and Steel Institute on * Some Earlier 1 (that relating to an invention of machinery 
Formsof the Jkssemer Converter,' and again for casting type, dated 8 March 1838) an^ 
in 1H91 he read a second paper *(.)n the his last patent specification (that relating 
Manufacture of Continuous Sheets of Mai- ' to his invention dealing with ehipe' aaloons, 
leable Iron or Steel direct from the Fluid | which was completed in 1894), the records 
Metal.' A more recent paper to the Ameri- I of the patent office show that he pro- 
can Society of Mechanical Kngineers on some i tected no fewer than 114 inventions, an 
early experiences of the Bessemer process ' average of two a year, although, as may be 
concludes the list of his publications, though supposed, the number is not evenly distri- 
letters from him to the * Times,' * Engineer- buted. His life may be divided into thiee 
ing,' and other papers were not infrequent. ' epochs, each of them full of momentous con- 
Considering th<' cfreat services he rendered sequences to himself, the last of the highest 
to the whole world, the recognitions he re- I importance to the world. The events mark- 
ceived wer<» richly dos»3rved. The legion of ing these epochs were: The invention of a 
honour oflon^d to him by the French em- means for defacing government stamps ; the 
peror in 185(1 h«' was not allowed to accept. I invention of Bessemer bronze powder and 
The Albert goM mtMlal was awarded him by ; gold jmint ; the invention of the Bessemer 
the Society of Arts in 1^7i^ for his s^-rvices ! steel process. Nearly all the many minor 
in developing the mjinufucture of steel. In ! incidents of an incessantly busv life mav be 
1H()S Ills name appears as one of the foun- : said to have led up to, or to have grown* out 
dersof the Iron ami Steellnstitute, of which i of, these three great inventions. The first 
he was the president from l^^Tl to 1^73. On ! saved the revenue 100,000/. a vear; the 
retiring from ollice he presented the insti- second, conducted during forty vears as a 
tute with an endowment for the annual pre- siK'ret process, brought Bessemer a sufficient 
sentation of a Bessemer gold raedal. This \ income to prosecute his experiments in the 
has been bestowed (m distinguished metallur- I manufacture of steel; ana the third has 

the 

steel] 

great events wliich 

ford gold medal in I^o*^ juid the Howard ' have changed the face of societv since the 



gists of many nationalities. He was elected ; revoluti«mised the commercial history of tl 
in 1>^77 a memlx^r of the Institution of Civil world. * The invention [of Bessemer stet 
Engineers, which conferred on him the Tel- \ takes its rank with the great events whii 
ford gold medal in I^o*^ juid the Howard ' have changed the face of society since tL_ 
quinquennial prize in 1^78; and he became j time of the middle ages. The invention of 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1S71). It I printing, the construction of the matnietic 



was also in that year ho was knighted for 
services rendered to the inland revenue office 
forty years bef< ire. 1 1 e was gi von t he freedom 
of the city of Hamburg, and on 13 May 
1880 he was ])resented with the freedom of 
the city of liondon in a gold casket at a 
specially convened meeting in the Guild- 
hall, lie was also honorary member of 
many foreign technical societies, and he had 
the satisfaction of kn(nving that no less than 
six thriving manufacturing towns in the 



magnet] 

compass, the discovery of America, and the 
introduction of the steam engrine are the 
only capital events in modem history which 
belong to the same category as the Bessemer 
process ' {Address of the Hon, Abram S, 
Hewitt to the Iron and Steel Imtitute, 1890). 

[Bessemer h-ft behind him a comp1ete<l auto- 
bioirniphy, but it is scarcely likely to be pub- 
lished. The only biography of him in existence 
is a monojjfraph by the present writer, written 
for the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 



t, and pablislifd in tlie TniDBiotions of thai 
.,', laaa; ct. Men of the Time, 18B5; Jeans's 
Mlonof the AgH uf Sisel ; Muehnt's Bessamer- 
' t Ptocasi, I8S3,] J. D-E. 

^^_BT, WILLIAM THOMAS (18:26- 
bJ), musician, Inrn at, Carlisle on 13 Aug. 
n of William Best, n solici- 
r of that cit^. In cliildhood he displayed 
bM for music, and bad some lesgone from 
ong, organist of Carlisle Cathedral. As 
father int«nd»d he should become a 
il engineer, he WHS sent tn Liverpool in 
10 for stadj ; lie soon bucamt: organist of 
I baptist chapel in Perabrolie Road, which 
lUined on organ with C pudsl-key- 
«rd, then Tery rare in England. He prac- 
•A four hours daily on this oi^BD, and 
□ worked regularly at pianoforte tech- 
|ue. In the main, Best was self-taught; 
I organists of that period were nearly all 
tustomed only to the incomplete F or G 
•guia, upon wliicli the works of Bach and 
«ndelssohn could not be played. He had 

Ititsous in counterpoint from John 

(chanlson, oreoaisC of St. Nicholas's Roman 
lolic church ; and also, it appears, from 
Uind organist. At about the ago of twenty 
t decided to become a profesgional musi- 
m. In 1S47 he was appointed organist at 
e church for the blind, and in 164H also 
the Lirerpoot Philharmonic Society. He 
id A Tisit to Spain in the winter of 
)63-3, and then spent some time in Lon- 
^^ n, acting ae oi^nist at the Royal Put- 
ticoQ (now the .\lhambra), which po»- 
Med a four-manual organ, the largest in 
mdon. Ha was also for a few months 
^ist at St. Martin's-in-the-Fields and 
Lincoln's Inn. In 1865, on the comple- 
an of the great organ in St. George's Ilali, 
■verpool, lie was appointed corporation 
'ODist at a snUry of 300^. yearly, and 
iducted a grand concert as the climas o( 
I fustlTJtios at the opening of the hall. 
remained organist of St. George's Hall 
' ' ' years, giving three recitals 
lome years he was macb 

._ _. .erpool as a teacher, and 

DecAme church organist at Wallasey in 
). After three years he left this post 
kOt«d for some time ns organist at 
rinity Cfanich, Walton Breck; and, finally, 
■ waa orgAiiist nt West Derby pariah 
linrcli. In 1A59 he occasionally playnd 
[Ml ioloa at tlu' Jloiulav Popular Coucerts 
St. JanwiV UiiU, London. Although 
implutu pMal-kify boards had now become 
aanl, no [wrfiirinL-r eqiiutled Bpst, and he 
M very ft^quently invited lo inniigurata 
iwly built orgnnn all o?er the country. 
t t£o lltndcl CMtiral in June 1871, Beit 



played an organ concerto with orchestra! 
accompaniment, probably the first occasion 
within living memory when any of these 
works was played as was intenifed by the 
composer^ and the experiment was so sue- 
cesstul that Best waseagnged at eulisequent 
festivals for the same purpose. lie tdso 
inaugurated the huge organ in the Albeit 
Hall on 18 July 1871. In 1880 he wa« 
offered a knighthood; but be preferred to 
take a ctvi! list pension of lOOl. He also 
refused to be made doctor of music. Con- 
tinual work as a performer, composer, editor, 
and teacher, brought ou an illness whicb. 
necessitated a lengthened rest in 1881-2; 
he visited Italy, and during his eon- 
valeKence gave a grand recital in Rome, at 
the request of Lisit. On his return lo 
England he discontinued teaching, and re- 
signed his appointment at West Derby 
church. As the greatest living organist he 
was invited to Australia to inaugurate the 
organ in the town hall at Sydney, which 
contains a pipe sixty-four feet in length. 
He accepted the invitation, and Wore 
leaving England exhibited the powers of 
this unrivalled instrument at the builder's 
factorv in London, in the presence of a num- 
ber ol" Australians. He gave a farewell re- 
cital in St. George's HaU on 8 Feb. 1K90, 
and gave the inaugural performance at Syd- 
ney on 9 Aug. ilo had suffered from gout, 
and expected the journey would improve his 
health: bat it hod a contrary effect, and 
after his return his public appearances were 
less frequent. He retired in February 18&4 
with a pension of 240/. After much Hof- 
fering from dropsy, he died at his reudenee, 
Seymour Road, Itroad Green, Liverpool, on 
10' May 1897, and was buried on 13 May in 
Ghildwall parish graveyard. 

As an executant Best was admittedlv the 
first among contemporary organists. All that 
can be done upon the organ he did to perfec- 
tion, and by his crisp playing he suggested 
the accent which is, strictly speaking, not 
within the powers of the instrument, llis 
repertory was commonly supposed to include 
five thousand pieces, and be was remarkably 
euccessful in using the organ aii a substitute 
for the orcheslro. In sddition ho was a 
very brilliant pianist. He published some 
pianoforte and vocal pieces, which had liltle 
success; his organ compositions are much 
mora important, and are constantly played 
at recitals in churcbes and concert-rooms. 
Ilis ecclesiastical mu^ic, especially his ' Bene- 
dicite'(18(J4)witbafree organ part, and his 
service in F, may often be heard in cathe- 
drals and parish churches. He was slitl 
butter known as an editor, and was remark- 
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ablv painstaking and conscientious {^fHfical 
H^rnhL UctobtT 19<X), p. 2J>.3). He was 
deeply i^tudied in Hnndi'ls mui^ic, and e<lited 



consisted of four sons and a daughter, all of 
whom were identified with the stage — some 
under the name of Beverley and others under 



h is c*<>ncert OS and lar^'c select ions of airs from , that of Itoxby : of these Heniy Roxby 
the optfHis and oraturioj*. A Handel-Album, ' lieverley and Robert Koxbv are noticed 
which extended to twentyvnliimes, was ori- ' separately. Beverley at an early age de- 
ginally intended to consist of selections from veloped a remarkable aptitude for drawing, 
the lesser-known in.otruinental works ar- and quickly turned his attention to scene 
ranged for the organ; it was afterwards paintinfr. L'nder his father's management 
taken from more varied sources — the operas of the Theatre IJoyal, Manchester, in 1830, 
esjH'cially. He arranged for organ some nun- he painted a striking scene of the ' Island of 
dreds of excerpts frnm other great masters' Mist* for the dramatic romance of 'The 
vocal and instrumental works. Another of Frozen Hand.* When in 18f3l his father 
Best's editions was • Cecilia ' (1>^^^3), a collec- and his brothers Samuel and Robert Roxby 
tion, in fifty-six i»;irts, of original organ [^q. v.] took over the control of the Durham 
pieces by modern C')mpo:sers of various coun- circuit, comprising Scarlwrough, Stockton, 
tries; it included hi-* own sonata in 1) minor, Durham, Sunderland, and North and South 
a * Christmas Pastorale/ a set of twelve pre- Shields, Beverley followed their fortunes, 
ludes on Knglish psalm-tunes, a concert- and for a few seasons played heavy comedy 
fugue, a scherzo, and several other pieces of Ix'sides painting scenery. His work at Sun- 
his own composition. * The Art of Organ- derland created a very favourable imprei- 
Playing' (lS()i») is a very complete and tho- sion, although one of his predecessors there 
roughly i)ractical instruction nook, ranging had been Clarkson Stanfield. In December 
from the rudiments of execution to the | 1638 he was specially engaged to paint the 
highest proficiency. At the bicentenary of '■ major portion of the scenery for the panto- 
Bncli's birth in 18s") Best began an edition mime of 'Number Nip' at Edinburgh, his 
of Bach's organ works, which he almost com- . principal contribution being amoving dio- 
pleted before he died. ' rama aepicting scenes from Falconer's * Ship- 

Best was somewhat eccentric and in the wreck.* On 16 Sept. 1839 his brother, Harry 
main a recluse. He associated little with | Beverley, assumed the control of the Victoria 
other musicians. He would not join the Theatre in London for a short time, and 
Koyul College of Organists, and refused to there he painted for the first time in the 
play on any organ whose pedal-keyboard metrf)poli8, executing the scenery for the pan- 
tomime of * Baron Munchausen.' 



had been constructed on the plan recom- 
mended by that college. For many years 
he refused to let any other organist play on 
his own organ. He kept the tuner in at- 
tendance at his recitals in St. George's Hall, 
and would leave his st?at in the middle of a 
performance to expostulate with him; on 
one occa>ioTi he informed the audience that 
tho tuner received a princely salary and 
neglected his work. He would indulge his 
fancies to the full in brilliant extemporisa- 
tions when a church organist, but his recitals 
in St. (ieorge's Hall were invariably re- 
strained and classical. 

[Music.il IleraH. January 1890 and June 
1897; Monthly Musical Kecord, July 1871; 
Mu.si(?al Times. Juno and Julv 1897; ]>rown 
and Stratton's IJritihh Music<il Biography, p. 44. 
All these accounts ditl»*r in details.] 11. D. 

BEVERLEY, WILLIAM UOXBY 
(1814 P-lHSO), scene painter, bom at Kich- 
moud, Surrey, apparently in 1814, was 
youngest son of William Hoxby ( 170')- 1 842), 
a well-known actor-manager, who, on taking 
to the boards, had added to his name the 
suiHx of Beverley, from the old capital of 
the east riding of Yorkshire. The family 



In December 1S42 Beverley was engaged 
as principal artist by Knowlesof the Theatre 
Ivoval, Manchester. In 1845 he executed a 
beautiful act drop for the new Theatre Koyal, 
Manchester, which remained in use for a 
quarter of a century. At the same house in 
June 1840 some magnificent scenery from 
his brush was seen in the opera of * Acis and 
Galatea.* A little earlier in the year he 
had been engaged by Maddox as principal 
artist at the Princess's, London. In July 
the scenorv for the revival of Planches 
* Sleeping IJeauty ' was from his brush, as 
were the vividly imaginative backfrroimds 
in the Christmas pantomime of * The En- 
chanted Beauties of the Golden Castle.' In 
Easter 1847 he provided a beautiful setting, 
with some ingenious transformations, for 
the revival of * A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
While still continuing his association with 
the Princess's, Beverley proceeded to the 
Ijvceum under the Vestris-Mathews r^ime 
(1847-55), where his scenery illustrated the 
extravaganzas of Planch^. Combining, as 
Planch6 said, *the pictorial talent of Stan- 
field with the mechanical ingenuity of [Wil- 
liam] Bradwell [the mechioiist]/ Beverley 
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ehioved hi» greatest sucoi'ss in 'Thu IbIbdJ 
: JeieeU" in Dscember 1819. when, working' 
I B device already treated by Brodwell, lie 
lumbrated tlie modem transformation scene 
i the account of tha Marylebone psnto- 
na in ihe Theatrical Journal of 28 Dec, 

> In 1861 Beverley had some hand in the 
inting of the great diorama of Jerusalem 
d the Holy Land, the largest eTliibitiid up 
I that time. In tbe autumn of the same 

X he accompanied Albert Smith to Cha- 
nanix, and drew sketches from which be 
cecuted bis dioramic riews for 'The Ascent 
f Uont Blanc,' as given by Smith at the 
npti&n Hall, Piccadilly, on 16 March 
!63. His scenery at the Lyceum for 
lanch^'a ' Good Woman in a Wood ' 
Thriatmad 1852), and for ' Once upou a 
me there were two Kings' (Chnstma» 
)53), na« entbugiaiticall; spuken of by 
^"'icmiiimiting critics lika George Henry 
we» and Profesflor Henry Morley, 
While Btill engaged at the Lyceum he 
ms in 1803 appointed scenic director at the 
«Uui op^ra, Covent Garden, in succession 

> Thomas Grieve [q. v,] There he was 

inter for ' Rigoletio ' on IS May, and for 

uiT years provided the acenery for the 

ier operas produced under Gyu's rule. 

Beverley'a memorable association with 

hniy Lane began under E. T. Smith in 
864, and lasted, with few intermissions, 
inmgh the successive managements of Fal- 
it, Chatterton, and Sir Augustus Harris, 
n to 1884, Season after seaaon he exe- 
but«d work of marvellous beauty for the 
juttominteis at this bouse. But for some 
~Mn he conttnui-d to work for other theatres 
t the same time, In tbe Chriatmas of 18.55 
e provided almost all the scenery for the 
lOliday enterlainmenla both at Driiry Lane 
^^~ld at Oovent Garden. In December 1862 
a brush waa employed to excellent ad- 
mtage on tbe Princess's Theatre panto- 
lime of ■ Riqui't with tbe Tuft." At Drury 
itne daring the next few years be fumisbed 
^ nounlinft for several important Shake- 

Banan revivals, notably for ' King John.' 
onrylV, I'art I.* and < Macbeth," as vrell 
I fur an elaborate production of ' Comus.' 
iBtweaa 18U8 and 187S hia aenices appear 

> have betrn uxduaivelv devoted to Drury 
Ue. In October I8(i!t hu painted some 
^tal riewR of Iiondon in Jacobean times 
ir HallidaV* ' King o' Scot^ ;' and in Sep- 
nnber 1873 he provided baehgrountls for a 
(eotacnlarrevivnlofAiitony and Cleopatra.' 
\ June It*71 h« painted some picturesque 
lenniy for Balfes opora. '11 Talisroano,' 
Dd • little later did usually good work for 




' Lohenftrin.' In September 1876 he waa 
responsible for the sceoery for 'Richard lU' 
at Drury Lane, in October 1880 for ' Mary 
Stuart' at the Court Theatre, and in tbe 
following December for the Covent Garden 

Sjitomime of 'Valentine and Orson.' In 
arch 1881 Beverley provided the scenery 
for 'Michael Stmgoff'at the Adelphi. In 
this play still-life accesHaries were, for the 
firat time on tbe British stage, adroitly ar- 
ranged in harmony with the background, 
after the manner of the JVench cycloramas. 
At the eame house in Man:h 1883 he painted 
for tbe ' Storm-beaten " of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, and in tbe October following for 
the opera of ' Rip Van Winkle ' at the Royal 
Comedy. 

In 1681 Beverley painted a panorama of 
the Lakes of Killamey, which waa an integral 
feature of O. R. Itowe's play of ' The Donagh ' 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington. Besides 
working in tbe same year for the Savoy and 
the Princess's he famished a portion of the 
scenery for 'Whittington and hia Cat' at 
Drury Lane at Chrietmaa, and next year was 
one of the painter} for ' Aladdin ' there. 

Meanwhile Beverley had not neglected the 
better recoguised modes of pictorial art, in 
which water-colour was bis favourite me- 
dium. Between I860 and 1880 be exhibited 
twenty-nine pictures in the Academy, most 
of tbem seascapeg. Hia last picture seen 
there, ' Fishing Boats going before the Wind : 
Early Morning,' was exhibited in 1880, 

Outhedeathof his brother, Robert Roxby, 
in 1886, the theatres of the old Durham cir- 
cuit passed into Beverley's hands, and 
monetary losses were the result. After 1881 
failing eyesight led to enforced idleness. 
He died at Hampstead on Friday, 17 May 
1889. At the Haymarki't on 30 'July 1890 
a morning performance was given for the 
benefit of his widow. 

After Clarkaon Stanfield, Beverley was 
tbe moat distinguished scene painter of the 
nineteenth century. Not only did he excel 
in the practice of his art, but he assisted ma- 
terially in its development. Ue interpreted 
the charm and mystery of atmospheric effeota 
with exceptional success by his original 
method of ' going over ' tbe cloth upon which 
the previously applied diateraper was still 
wet. The last of the old achool of one- 
surface painters, he was proficient in all tbe 
mechanical resources of the stage, but waa 
resolutely opposed to the scone ' tiuildera.' 

[tnfbrmstion from Mr, Hugh R. Roddam of 
North Shirlds; (iilliUpd's Drooiatic Mirror; 
Thratrical Jaaraal, vols. viii. iti. and ziii.; 
Dibdiu'a Annals of ih« Edinburnh Stags ; The 
RscoUectioasaf J. B.riaadiii MorUy's Joom. 
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of a I/>nd(>n Playgoer ; Stirling'ti Old Dniry 
Lane; files of the Illustrated London News; 
Williams's Some I^ndon Theatres Past and Pre- 
f ent ; Barrett's Halfe ; Dutton Cook's Nighta at 
the Play ; The Dramatic Essays of G. H.Lewes; 
P>a Almanack for 1873 and 1874 ; Magiizine of 
Art for 1888. 1889, 1895, and 1897 ; files of the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle.] W. J. L. 

BICKERSTETH, P:D\VARD (1814- 
1892), dean of Lichfield, born on 23 Oct. 
1814 at Acton in Suffolk, was the second 
son of John Bickersteth (l781-1^^65), rector 
of Sapcote in Leicestershire, by his wife 
Henrietta {d. 19 March IKJO), daujfhter 
and co-heiress f)f ( teorge Lanj^ of Ijcyland, 
I-Ancashire. 1 lenry Bickersteth, baron Lanff- 
dale [q. v.], and lOdward Bickersteth [q. v.] 
were his uncles ; Bobert Bickersteth [q. v. J 
was his brother. Kdward entered Sidney 
Sussex Collepe, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
in ia-J<5, M.A. in 1839. and D.l). in 18(>4. 
He also studied at Durham l:niversity in 
1837. In that year he was ordained deacon, 
and in 1838 was curate of Chettcm in Shrop- 
shire. In 1839 he was ordained priest, and 
became curate at the Abbey, Shrewsbury. 
From 1849 to 18r>3 he was pen>etual curate 
of IVnn Street in Buckinghamshire. In 1853 
he became vicar of Aylesbury and archdeacon 
of Buckinghamshire. In 18(56 he was nomi- 
nated an honorary canon of Christ Church, 
( )xford. He was select ])rencher at Cambridge 
inlHU,1804, 1873, and 1878, and at Oxford 
in 1875. In 18(>4, 1S60, 1809, and 1874 he j 
presided as prolocutor over the lower house 
of the convocation of Canterbury. During 
his tenure of oilice an address to the crown 
was presented by the lower house requesting 
that a mark of the royal favour should be 
conferred on him, but nine years elapsed 
before he was installed dean oV Lichfield on 
28 April 1H75. As prolocutor he was ex 
o/^/'iV> member of the committee for the re- 
vised version of the Bible, and ho attended 
most regularly the sittings of the New 
Testament section. 

His chief achievement as dean was the 
restoration of the west front of Lichfield 
Cathedral, which was commenced in 1877 and 
completed and dedicated on 9 May lN^4. He 
resit^ned the deanery on 1 Oct. I8i>2, and died 
without issue at Leamington on 7 ( )ct. lie 
was buried at Leamington on 1 1 Oct. He was 
twice married: first, on 13 Oct. 1810, to 
Martha Mary Anne, daughter of Valentine 
Vickers of Cransmere in Shropshire. She 
died on 2 Feb. 1H81, and on 12 Oct. 1882 
he married Mary Anne, daughter of Thomas 
AVhitmore Wylde-Browne of The Wood- 
lands, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. She survived 
him. 



Bickersteth, who was a high charchman, 
was the author of numerous sermons, 
charges, and collections of praven. He 
also published: 1. 'Diocesan Synods in 
relation to Convocation and Parliament,' 
London, 1867, Svo; 2nd edit. 1883. 2.'Mt 
Hereafter,' London, 1883, 16mo. He edited 
the fifth edition of ' The Bishopric of Sonls' 
(London, 1877, 8vo), with a memoir of the 
author, liobert Wilson Evans [jq. v.], and 
in 1882 contributed an exposition on St. 
Mark's Gospel to the ' Pulpit Commentary.' 

[Lichfield Diocesan Mag. 1892, pp. 169-70, 
185 : Liverpool C-oaricr, 10 Oct. 1892 ; Goatdian. 
12 Oct. 1892; Church Times, 14 Oct. 1892; 
Burke's Family Records, 1 897, pp. 70-1 ; Men 
andWomcn of the Time, 1891 ; SimmssBiblioth. 
Stafford. 1894.] £. L C. 

BICKERSTETH, EDWARD (1850- 
1897), bishop of South Tokyo, Japan, bom at 
Banningham rectory, Noiiolk, on 26 June 
I80O, was the eldest son of Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, bishop of Exeter (from 1885 
till his resignation in 1900), and Rosa {d, 
2 A ug. 1873), daughter of Sir Samuel Bignold. 
P^ducated at High^te school, he obtained 
in 1869 a scholarship at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, graduatmg B.A. in 1873 and 
M.A. in 1876. In 1874 he won the Schole- 
field and Evans prizes. He was ordained 
deacon in 1873 and priest in 1874 by the 
bishop of London. From 1873 to 18/5 he 
was curate of Holy Trinity, Hampstead. In 
1875 he was elected to a fellowship at his 
college. Mainly through his exertions the 
Cambridge mission to Delhi was founded, and 
in 1877 he left England as its first head. The 
work grew under his care, and the influence 
of his example was felt beyond the limits of 
his o^fm mission. He returned home in im- 
])aired health in 1882, and was appointed to 
the rectory of Framlingham, Suflblk. He had, 
however, resigned the living and was prepar- 
ing for a return to Delhi when he was offered 
the bishopric in Japan. He was consecrated 
and sailed for his diocese in 1880. The same 
powers shown at Delhi were even more 
conspicuously displayed in the organisation 
of the Nippon Sei Kokwai, the native Japan 
church of the Anglican communion. Under 
the incessant work of the diocese Bicker- 
steth's health again ffave way. He came 
home, and, after a long illness, died on 
o Aug. 1897. Bickersteth represented a 
third generation of missionary zeal, but his 
churchmanship was more distinctively Angli- 
can than that of Edward Bickersteth [q. v.], 
his grandfather. His position is well repre- 
sented in his volume of lectures, * Our Heri- 
tage in the Church,' London, 1898, 8vo. 
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[S. Bickerstetli's Life and Letters of Bishop 
B. Bickerstetb ; Stock's History of the Church 
Miasioiiary Soc., voL iii. ; C. M. S. Intelligencer, 
1898, p. 24; Burke's Family Records, 1897.1 

A. R. B. 

BIGGAB, JOSEPH GILLIS a828- 
1890), Lriflh politician, bom at Beliast in 
1828, was the eldest son of Joseph Biggar, 
merchant and chairman of the Ulster bank, 
by Isabella, daughter of William Houston 
of BaUyearl, Antrim. He was educated at 
the Beliast academy, and, entering his father*s 
business of a provision merchant, became 
head of the firm in 1861, and carried it on 
till 1880. His parents were presbyterians, 
but Biggar was in 1877 received into the 
Roman catholic church. From 1869 on- 
wards he took an active part in local poli- 
tics at Belfieist. In 1871 he was elected a town 
councillor, and he act^d for several years as 
chairman of the Belfast Water Commission. 
Adopting strong nationalist views, he fo- 
mented dissensions among the Orangemen 
of his native town, and joined Isaac Butt's 
Home Rule Association in 1870. Two years 
later he contested Londonderry in the natio- 
nalist interest, and was last on the poll of the 
three candidates. But at the general elec- 
tion of 1874 he was returned as one of the 
home-rule members for the county of Cavan ; 
for that constituency he sat till his death. At 
the dose of 1875 he joined the Irish Republi- 
can Brotherhood (the Fenians), and was soon 
afterwards elected to the supreme council. 
But in August 1877, having refused to be 
bound by a resolution of the executive to 
break on all connection with the parliamen- 
tary movement, he was expellea from the 
body, which he declared he had only joined 
* to checkmate the physical force theory.' He 
had no further relations with the Fenians. 

Elected to parliament as a supporter of 
Butt, he was no more than his nominal fol- 
lower from the very first. At the end of his 
first session (30-31 July 1874), Biggar made 
two motions to report progress which were 
disavowed by his leader. During the next 
year, 1875, he came into prominence by his 
persistent practice of a scheme of parliamen- 
tary * obstruction,' which consisted in delay- 
ing the proCTess of government measures 
(especially those relating to Ireland) by long 
speeches, numerous questions, motions for 
adjournment or for reporting progress, and 
the like. On the night that Charles Stewart 
Pamell [q. v.], who soon gave Biggar's tac- 
tics active support, took his seat in parlia- 
ment (22 April 1875), Biggar made his first 
great efibrt when the house was going into 
committee on the renewal of the Irish Peace 
Preservation Bill by speaking continuously 



for nearly four hours. Five nighta later, 
when the prince of Wales and the German 
ambassador were listening to the debate, 
Biggar ' espied strangers,' and compelled the 
speaker to order the galleries to be cleared. 
Disraeli, severely reproving Biggar, obtained 
the unanimous suspension of the standing 
order which he had invoked. On 12 Apru 
1877 Biggar and Pamell were openly de- 
nounced by Butt for their obstruction to the 
Mutiny Bill. They kept the house sitting for 
twentj-six hours before the Transvaal An- 
nexation Bill could be got out of committee 
at 2 P.M. on 1 Aug. A meeting at the Rotunda, 
Dublin, afterwards approved Biggar's and 
Pamell's action, and Butt thereupon retired 
from the leadership of the home rulers. 

On 21 Oct. 1879 Biggar was elected one 
of the treasurers of the newly founded land 
league. For his conduct during the land 
agitation he t^as indicted with Pamell in the 
autumn of 1880, when the prosecution failed 
owing to the disagreement of the jury. Re- 
turning to Westminster, he took a prominent 
part in the opposition to Gladstone's Irish 
policy. In the course of the all-night sitting 
of 25-^ Jan. 1881, after having been called 
to order five times, he was named by the 
speaker and temporarily suspended. Nothing 
daunted, he took an active part in the forty - 
one hours' sitting which was necessary before 
the government could obtain the first reading 
of the Protection of Persons and Property 
Bill on 2 Feb. He was one of the thirty-seven 
Irish members who were suspended the fol- 
lowing day for disorderly conduct. In the 
same session he denounced the Ii;ish Land 
Bill as 'thoroughly bad ' before he even knew 
its provisions. After a short visit to Paris 
in 1881-2, caused by the suppression of the 
land league and the transference of its head- 
quarters to France, Biggar resumed his parlia- 
mentary activity. At the end of 1881 war- 
rants were issued for his apprehension, but he 
was one of the few Irish leaders who were 
never imprisoned. Early in 1883 proceed- 
ings were instituted against him in Ireland 
forstyling Lord Spencer a ^ bloodthirsty Eng- 
lish peer, but were suddenly dropped. Big- 
gar's powers of parliamentary' obstruction 
were considerably crippled by the new rules 
of procedure which were introduced in 1888 
by W. H. Smith. Thenceforth he treated 
the house with greater respect, and eventually 
became quite a favourite with it. 

Biggar was one of those Irish politicians 
whose conduct wasinvestigatedbv the special 
commission of judges appointea to inquire 
into the accusations made by the * Times ' in 
1887 against Pamell and his allies. Biggar 
I conducted his own case. In giving his evi- 
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dence on 29 May iJ'^SO, he was severely 
prefiksed h\ the * Times ' counsel as to his rela- 
tions with the Fenians, and as to his connec- 
tion with the land apritation. He would admit 
no cognisance of themana^rement or disposal 
of the league accounts, though he was ad- 
mittedly one of the tn»asurers, always taking 
shelter under the plea of defective memory. 
His advocacy of boycotting formed an im- 
portant ffuture in the whole case. Bicrgar 
advocated the extreme doctrine that anv Iwv- 
cot ting short of physical force was justifi- 
able, and extensive extracts from his speeches 
are cited in the rejKirt of the judges to sup- 
port their findings on that count. His ad- 
dress to the court, delivered on 24 Oct., 
occupied only ab«)ut a quarter of an hour. 

Parnell considen'd I^iggnra valuable auxi- 
liary-, and he enjoyed uni>ounded popularity 
among the Irish members ; while his oppo- 
nents came in time to recognise his honesty 
and good nature. He died of heart disease 
at 124 Supdeu Road, Clnpham Common, on 

19 Feb. ]^90. A requiem mass, said for him 
the next day at the Redemi>torist Church, 
Clnpham, was attended by the Irish mem- 
bers, and the body was then taken to Ire- 
land and buried in St. l^at rick's Church, 
Donegal Street, Belfast, on 24 Feb., the 
funeral being the largest ever seen in the 
town. He was, after his conversion, a 
devout Roman catholic. During the later 
years of his life Biggar was in very comfort- 
able circumstances. One result of his re- 
sidence in Paris in 1882 was a breach of pro- 
mise suit bv a Iftdv named Fannv Hvland, 
who in March 188.S recovered 400/. damages. 
He was unmarried, and the bulk of his for- 
tune was left to a natural son. 

Probably no membr^r with less qualifica- 
tions for public speaking ever occupied so 
much of the time of the House of Commons. 
None practised parliamentary obstruction 
more successfullv. With a shrill voice and 
an ugly presence, he had no pretensions to 
education, liut ho had great shrewdness, ; 
unbounded courage, and a certain rough 1 
humour. 

[O'Brien's Life of rarncll. i. 81-5, 92-3, 109- 
111, 13.)-6, 19.'), 254-5. 301, ii. 1, 2, 122-8;: 
Lucy's Diary of Two J'iirliaincnts (1874-85), and 
Difiry of Salisbury Parlianicnt.with two sketches 
by Harry Furniss; O'Connor's Glu<!8toiic'8 House - 
of Conimons, and Parnell Movement ; Men of 
the Time, 12th edit. ; Illustrated Ijondon News, 

20 Nov. 1880 (with portrait) ; Times. 20-25 Feb. 
1890; Wookly Northorn Wh'g, 22 Feb. 1890; 
Eeport of the Sj>ocial Commission, 1890; Mac- 
donald's Diary of the Parnell Commission, 1890 ; 
McCarthy's KemiDisceuci-s, ii. 398.] 

G. Lk G. N. 



BINGHAM, GEORGE CHARLES, 
third Earl of LrcAir (1800-1888), field- 
marshal, bom in London on 16 April 1800, 
was eldest son of Richard, second earl, by 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Henry, third 
Earl of Fauconberg of Newborongh, and 
divorced wife of Bernard Edward Howard, 
afterwards fifteenth Duke of Norfolk. 

Lord Bingham was educated at West- 
I minster, and was commissioned as ensign in 
! the (ith foot on 29 Aug. 1816. He exchanged 
to the 3rd foot guanu on 24 Dec. 1818, went 
on half-pav next day, and became lieutenant 
in the 8th foot on 20 Jan. 1820. He ob- 
tained a comx)any in the 74th foot on 16 May 
181^2, again went* on half-pay, and on 20 June 
I was gazetted to the Ist life guards. He was 
given an unattached majority on 23 June 
1^25, and on 1 Dec. was appointed to the 
17th lancers. He succeeded to the com- 
mand of that regiment as lieutenant-colonel 
on 9 Nov. 1826, and held it till 14 April 
1S*57, when he went on half-pay. Dunng 
the term of his command the regiment re- 
mained at home, but he himself witnessed 
the campaign of 1828 in the Balkans, being 
attached to the Russian staff. The order of 
St. Anne of Russia (2nd class) was con- 
ferred on him. 

He was M.P. for county Mayo from 1826 
to I s.3(). On 30 June 1839 his father's death 
made him Karl of Lucan, and in 1840 he 
was eh'cted a representative peer of Ireland. 
He was made lord lieutenant of Mayo in 
1815, and for several years devoted himself 
mainly to the improvement of his Irish 
estates. He bt^came colonel in the army on 
23 Xov. 1841, and major-general on 11 Nov. 
1851. 

In 1 854, when a British army was to be 
sent to Turkey, Lucan applied for a brigade, 
ond on 21 Feb. he was appointed to the 
command of the cavalry division. It con- 
sisted of two brigades — a heavy brigade 
under James Yorke Scarlett [q. v.] and a 
light brigade under Lord Cardigan [see 
Brupexell, James Thomas]. The latter 
was Lucan's brother-in-law ; out there was 
little love between them, and no two men 
could have been less fitted to work together. 
There was soon frict ion. Cardigan complained 
of undue interference, and Lucan complained 
that his brigadier's notions of independence 
were encouraged by Lord Raglan. 

At the battle of the Alma (20 Sept.) Lucan 
was present, but the cavalry was not allowed 
to take an oct ive part in it. W'hen the army 
encamped in the upland before Sebastopol 
the cavalry division remained in the valley 
of Balaclava, to assist in guarding the port. 
On 25 Oct. the Russians advanced on Bala- 
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.davB in force and ciiptured the redoubU 
trout of it, hull] b]? TurkiBh troops. Th) 
cavalry pushed onward, but ihe main body 
of it, nuiabering at least two thousand, was 
Boon driven bfick bj tim brilliant clmr^ of 
tlie heavy brigade (nine hundred sabres), 
~ 'e under Lucan'a direction. Owing U 

i mi«uader6tanding the light brigadt 
remained inactive, instead of imgiTOving this 

H8a. The Russians retired slowly, and 
BAgUn seat tin order that the cavalry should 
kdvance and take advantage or any oppor- 
tunity to recover the heights. It was added 
that they would be supported by infantry. 

Havinf; placed the oeavy brigade on the 
xlope of the heights in question, which were 
crowned by the captured redoubts, and har- 
iait drawn up the light brigade across the 
vallej to the north of them, Lucan wa* 
waiting for the approach of the infantry 
vben B fresh order waa brought to him : 
liord Itaglaji wishes the cavalry to advance 
rapidly to the front, and try to prevent the 
«neiny carrying away the guns. Troop of 
horse artillery may accompany. French 
fiavalryu on your left. Immediate,' Frnm 
he lerma of this order and tlie verbal ex- 

Jlanatioas of its bearer, Captain Nolan, 
lucsa gathered that the advance was to be 
along the north valley, at the farther end of 
irfaidi the defeated Russian cavalry was 
now drawn up behind twelve guns, while 
other Ruasian troops occupied the heights 
on each side of it. Though impressed with 
uaelessness of such an ottack, and 
the dancer attending it,' he felt bound to 
obey, fie sent forward the light brigade, 
and followed with two regiments of the 
heavy brigade to cover its retirement. In 
the course of its charge and return the 
light brigaile was reduced from 673 to 195 
tnounteamen, the two heavy regiments Buf- 
fered aeriously, and Lucan himself wai 
vounded in the leg by a bullet. 

Raglan said to him, when they met, ' You 
have lost the light brigade ! ' and stated in 
bis dcwpatch of the 36th tbat'Troia some 
nisconeeplion of the instruction to advance 
th*< lieutenant-general considered that he 
waa bound to attack at all haianls.' Lucan 
rtimAnstrated against this censure in a letter 
of 30 Nov., which he declined to withdraw, 
n forwarding thai letter to the secretary 
of stale, Raglan found fault also with the 
ition of th(- orders which Lucan sup- 
posed himself to hate received. The go- 
Tvraiaant decided, "apart from any con- 
■idpration of the merits of the qu(«tion,' 
that I.ucan should be recalled, oa it was 
■wential that Ihu commander of the torcva 
ihotildbeongoodturmt with th« commander \ 



of his cuVBJry, lie returned to England at I 
the beginning of March 1855, and applied ' 
for a courl^maitial, which was refused. He 
vindicated himself in the House of Lords 
on 19 March, and his coae was discussed in 
the Commons on the 39th. 

In the camp he was generally regarded U 
an iU-used man (RirssBLL, p, SiH). Though 
without previous experience as a leader of 
cavalry in war, no longer young, and with 
some faults of t«n)per,he had shown himealf 
'a diligent, indefatigable commander — 
always in health, always at his post, always 
toiling to the best of his ability, and main- 
taining a high, undaunted, and even buoyant 
spirit under trials the most depressing' 
(kiNsLiKE, ch. lav.) The second r™rt 
of the Crimean comwiasiocers— Sir John 
McNeill and Colonel Tulloch— reflected tO ^ 
some extent on Lucan as regards the deli 

in providing shelter for the horseB; but ! 

was able to satisfy the Chelsea board at I 

Eeneral officers that he was in no degree to 
lame for this. He had remonstrated against 
the position chosen for the cavalry camps, 
because the distance from the harbour ( 
dangered the supply of forage, and it n 
the want of forage thut ruined the horses. 
In l&iS he published his divisional orders 
and correspondence, under the title < English 
Cavalry in the Army of the East,' 

e received the Crimean medal with four 
clasps, the Legion of Honour (3rd class), 
the Medjidie (1st class). He was made 
K.C.B. on 5 July 1855, and colonel of the 
8th huBsais on l7 Nov, He had no further 
military employment, but he was promoted 
lieutenant-general on ^4 Dec. 1856, general 
on 28 Aug. 1865, and held-marahal on 
21 June 1887. He was transferred to the 
colonelcy of the 1st life guards on 2'2 Feb. 
186C, and received the Q.C.B. on 3 June 
. When the lords and commons di»> 
agreed ujion Lord John Russell's oaths bill 
for admitting Jews to parliament, in 185S, 
Lucan found a solution of the difficulty. 
He proposed the Insertion of a clause em- 
powering each house to modify the form of 
oath required of its members, and a bill on 
this principle was passed by both houses in 
July. It was thus that a bitter political con- 
rersv of very longstanding came to an end. 
le died at IS South Street, Park Lane, 
10 Nov. 1688, and was buried at Lale- 
a, Middlesex, In 1839 he had married 
Anne, seventh daughter of Robert, sixth 
earl of Cardigan, by whom he had two sons 
and four daughters; she died on 2 April 1877. 
A portrait of him, as lieutenant-colonel 
of the 17lh lancers, was presented to the 
rugtnwnt by his son, the fourth Eirl of 
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Lucan, and is reproduced in Forte8Cue*8 
' History of the 17th Lancers/ 

[Times, 12 Nov. 1888 ; G. E. qokavnel's Com- 
plete Pouragc ; P^nglish Cavalry in the Army of 
the Ktiht; Kinghikb's War in tno Crimea; Kos- 
sell 8 letters to the Times ; Hansard, 3rd ser. 
vol. cxzxvii. ; Report of the Chelsea Board.] 

E. M. L. 

BINNS, Sir HENRY (1837-1899), third 
prime minister of Natal, son of Henry Binns 
of Sunderland and Croydon, a quaker, was 
born at Sunderland, Durham, on 27 June 
18.37, and educated at Ack worth from 1847 
to 1852, and then at York. In 1858 he 
mi^atcd with some relatives to Natal, ar- 
rivinpf on 14 Sept., and thus he was con- 
nected with Natal almost from its first exist- 
ence as a 8(^parate colony. He decided to 
devote himself to agriculture, and bought a 
propfjrty called Umhlanga at Kiet River, 
near Plicunix, in Victoria county, which in 
18(K) ho turned into a sugar estate. Subse- 
quently he amalgamated his estate with 
tbose of his relative, Robert Acutt, and a 
friend, and in 18f58 returned to England to 
float the Umhlnnpa Valley Sugar Estate 
Company, of which he became tlie general 
manager, only retiring finally in 1892. 

BinnH did not enter public life till com- 
paratively late. In 1879 ho was selected by ■ 
Sir f Garnet (now Viscount) AVolseley as a ■ 
nominee member of the legislative council | 
undor the (.Vown (/olony system of govern- 
ment. In IHR'J the elective element was 
introductjd into the council, and he became 
member for Victoria county, f«)r which he 
sat without interruption till his death. At 
the cloMo of 18S7 Hinnn was appointed one 
of threo (h'h'gatt's from Natal to the confer- 
ence' which aHrtonibh'd at liloemfontein from 
:j().Inn. to IH F(.b. 1888, on the question of 
a South African cuntoins union. At this 
time only n partial union was inaugurated, 
which Natal did not join. In 1890 he was 
one of tliree d»»legate8 who arranged for the 
extension of the Natal government railway 
to Harrisniith in tlio Orange Free State. 
In DeH'inbiT 189.*? he was sent on a mission 
to India respecting the question of Indian 
coolie labour for the sugar estates, and the 
return of labourers to their native country 
on th«» expiration of their indentures. 

Originally opnosed to the idea of self- 
government for Natal, Binns was so far recon- 
ciled to the idea by IHdli that ho acquiesced 
in Sir John Robinson's policy directed to 
introducing the reform ; but he declined to 
join the first ministry under the new con- 
stitut ion, and so became a sort of leader of 
the opposition, whose duty it was, as far as 
possible, to support the ministry. It was a 



curiouB applicatioii of tibe fomi imtlier than 
the full Bpirit of the oonstitotion of the 
mother country. In 1897, after the toooes- 
sive retirements of Sir John Rohiiuon and 
Henry Escombe [q. y. SappL], Binna was 
appointed prime minister. He took office 
on 5 Oct. 1897 as colonial seeretazy and 
minister of agriculture, but soon resigned 
the latter portfolio. He threw him^plf mto 
the work of his position with lemailcable 
ener^. The discontent of the Natal ciTil 
service was successfully met. An extradi- 
tion treaty with the South Afriram republic 
was concluded on 20 Nov. 1897. It was 
his idea to offer a given monthly snpply of 
coal for the use of her Majesty's fleet, as a 
contribution from Natal to mark the queen's 
year of jubilee. His first session of pailia- 
ment began on 24 Nov. 1897, and was chiefly 
occupiea with the incorporation of Zololana 
He then turned his attention to the one 
subject on which his mind was particularly 
bent — the entrance of Natal into the Soutn 
African customs union. In May 1898 a 
conference on the subject was held at Oipe 
Town, at which he was the chief delegate 
from Natal. A convention was settleo^ in 
compliance with which Binns, on 20 May, 
introduced a resolution in favour of the union 
into the Natal parliament. The policy was 
bitterly opposed, and it tookall Binns'senez]^ 
and determination to carry the enabling bill 
through the assembly. It was read a third 
time m the assembly on SO June, and its 
success was thus assured. On 6 July his 
health failed so completely that he could 
not enter the house for the remainder of 
the session. He spent some time on the 
Berea, and seemed better on his return to 
Pietermaritzburg in December 1898. In 
January 189G he attended the postal con- 
ference at Cape Town. He was present at 
the opening of the Natal parliament on 
1 1 May, but he soon became ill again, and 
died on 6 June 1899. The assembly ad- 
journed for the rest of the week. His body 
lay in state at the vestibule of the House of 
Assembly and was buried on 7 June at the 
military cemetery, Pietermaritzburg. 

Binns^s political life was marked by his 
courage and persistence. He was a pungent 
speaker, who rarely wasted words — ^a good 
critic of finance, lie was a sound business 
man, and his name will always be connected 
with the building up of the sugar industry 
in Natal; he was a director of the Natal 
Bank and of the Durban Telephone and 
Tramways Companies. He was also a cap- 
tain of mounted nfles. He was made K.C.M.G. 
in 1898. 

Binns married in 1861 his cousin Clan, 
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[Itis NnUl Timet, 6 June, ISW ; Nntnl Mer- 
Tjr, T Jnna 1699 i AfricAii RsTieir, !U June 
18v9: priTitc infamialion.] C. A. n. 

BIRCH. CHARLES BELL (18S2- 
fflS), sculptor, son of Jonsthan Birch [q.v.], 
iru bora at BrlTton on 28 Sept. lS3ii. Id 
1844 he Wameapuptlattbaachoolof deaio;!!, 
"omtmet RouBe, but he accompanied hia 
lUier when the latUr removed to Berlin in 
_ MS. Birch studied at the Rofal Academy, 
3)«rlio, and in the atudios of Ludwig Wil- 
Itelm Wichmana and Christian Itauc^h till 
1662, when he returned to England. Before 
llekTing' Berlin he produced his tirst impor- 
tant 70111,8 bust of theEn^tlish amboBsador, 
the elsventb earl of Westmoreland, which 

BQuently cwried out in marble for 

UiB king 01 Prusaia. On his return Bircb 
mtered the acbooU of the Hoyal Academy, 
Vhere he gaia^d two medals. He then 
tared the atudioof John Henry Foley [q. 
and remained with him as principal assist 
tot ten years. He modelled the Arab horse 
In Foley's statue of General Outram. After 
Fold's death in 1674 Bircb succeeded M his 
iModio at 17 Oenabui^h Street, Regent's 
FUk. Birch's German education and sympa- 
irt, aided by the recollection of his 
fatlier'a friendship with the I'ruaaian royal 
&inily, and with Bunsen, commended bim 
to the notice of the English court. The 
ifirown prince of Prussia gave blm sittings at 
'Buckingham Palace for a portrait Dust 
ilMifore his marriage with the princess royal 
in 1858. Birdi's progress, however, was 
•low tUl in 1S64 be wonapremium of 600/., 
-nffared by the Art Union of London to all 
.eomets for a life-eiie figure or greup, with 
hia group, ' A Wood Nymph,' which was 
VfCerwanh exhibited at Vienna, Philadelphia, 
.•nd Paris. He then became a frequent eibi- 
ttitor at Burlington House, where his realis- 
tic wai rigorous militarv groups were much 
ftdminjd. The best of these were ' The Last 
Call ' (1879), representing the aimultanKOus 
death of a trumpeter and his horse on the 
IwttUlicld, and ' Lieutenant Walter Hamil- 
ton, V.O,, St Cabul,3Sept. 1879 ' (1880, now 
at IJublin), The success of these dramatic 
IM lad to his oliMtion m an aosociata of 
Royal Academy on 22 April 18Sa It 
_ ... in ihnt year that be produced the work 
ly which ha is most likely to be remembered 
in iiondon, thu unfortunutB bronze ' tirifBn/ 
or droffon, as it ahould rnther be called, on 
tha Tuiuplu Bar memorial in IHcet Street. 
Birch was not rospimAiblf for the general 
dMign of the monumont, the architect of 



which was Sir Horace Jonea [q. v.], while 
the statues of the queen and the prinoe of 
Wales were the work of Sir Edgar Boehm 
[t[.v. Suppl.] Birch received many commis- 
sions for portrait statues, among others that 
of Lord lieaconsfield, life-siie in marble, for 
the Junior Carlton Club, W, E. Gladstone, 
and a bust of Lord John Russell, for the Citr I 
Liberal Club ; the Earl of Dudley, at Dud- | 
lev i Dr. S. T, Cbadwick, ot Bolton ; and a ■ 
statue of iMr. Cbarlea Wyndham as ■ David 
Oarrick,' He produced two statues of Que 
Victoria, one in bronie for Aberdeen, one 
marble for Oodeypore, India. A coloaaal 
statue of Lord Beaconafield is at Liverpool; 
a statue of General Earle, and a large group, 
' Oodiva,' are placed in front of St. George a 
Hall in the aame city. Several of his works 
are at Sydney, New South Wales, including 
' lletoliation,' which was eibibited at the 



lery; 'Justice' and 'Plenty,' allegorical 
figures in marble at the entrance of the Aus- 
tralian Joint-stock Bank; and a 'Water ' 
Nymph,' a bronio statue placed over a foun- 
tain. A monument to Jenny Lind bv Birch 
ia in Malvern cemetery. He obtaineH many 
comuiissiona for silver statuettes for race- 
cupa. Une of these was an equestrian 
statuette of William III, which was ordered 
by the king of the Netherlands as a prisefor 
a race to be run at Goodwood under the 
name of the Orange Cup. This ia now 
the property of Queen Alexandra. Other 
silver stat uettes are those of Ijord Sandwich, 
Lord I.^n8dale, and the Marquees of Exeter. 
Birch also did good work as a medallist. 
He contributed as a draugbtsnisn on stone 
and wood to the ' lUustrated London News ' 
and other periodicals, and exhibited two 
water-colours at the Royal Academy in 1671. 
His twenty original designs for Byron's 
■ Lara ' were published by the Art Union of 
London In 1880. Birch died on IC Oct. 
18'J3. A portrait of him in sixteenth cen- 
tury costume was painted by Mr, Seymour 
Lucas, H.A. 

[Times. IS Oct. IStlS ; BuilJins Mews, 20 0«t. 
1893: Athenaum, SI Oct. ia93; Illustrated 
London News. 21 Oct. 1893 (with portrait); 
Mngazine of Art, 1801, ivii. SO (with portrait 
and iUDatratioos) ; Reports of the Art L dIod of 
London, 1883-4,1 '^■^^ 

BIBCH, SAMI:EL(1813-1886), eirypto- ^ 
logist, keeper of the department of oriental 
antiquities in the British Museum, descended 
from an old Lancashire family, was grandson 
of Samuel Birch [o.v,], lord mayor of Lon- 
don, pastrycook, politiciBU. and dramatist, by 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Dr. Fordyce. 
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The (>{;r}-ptolo^ist*8 father, also Samuel 
lUrch (17K)r 1S4S), nmtriculated from St. 
JohiiV CoHt»^is Cambriiljrts in 1798. He 
flfrad tinted H.A. ns tentli tM*nior optime in 
the uinthetnatioal tri]M)8 in 1K):2, gained the 
8iH.*(>n(i hiimiiIht's i>ri7.e fnr a Latin essay, 
and wjiH elerteil a tellow of his college. lie 
iinKVtHled M.A. in WC,. and n.D. in 1828. 
lie was for a time pn>fes,<or of peometry in 
(ireshum Colleire, 1 A)iidon. lie became rector 
of St. Marv \Voohn»t!i and St. Marv Wool- 
churvh-llnw in 1*^N, a pn'liendarv of St. 
raid's Cathedral i«Hviij»vinp the TTwvford 
stall) ill l**li». and in \y<U vicar of Little 
Marhuv, niu'kingliamshire, where he died 
on -I June HI**. He published many ser- 
mons ])n'nehed before distinguished people. 

Samuel, tlu» eldi*st sou, was In^rn in Lon- 
don on *\ Nov. 1 S 1 .*t. Ill' was sent to prepara- 
torv srlunds at (Iretuiwich and lUackheath, 
ami he I'uteretl on .S July \><'2t^ the Merchant 
Tayh^rs' Seho«>l, wh«'re he studieil for five 
years, leaving iu 1S.*U. For one year he and 
(Sir) Kdward Augustus Hond q. v. Suppl."', 
afterwanls prinei])al librarian ot the British 
Museum, were fellow-i>ui>ils. Hefore Hin^h 
left school he hail, at the suggestion of an nc- 
(juaiutanee of his grandfather who was in the 
Jlritish di])lomatie s»»rvice in CMiina, begun the 
Ht udy of ( ^hinese under a capable teacher. He 
mndi* giH^il jirogivss in the ditlieult language. 
In 1h;{:{ he was promised an ap]»ointment in 
China, and, although the pnunise was not 
fullilled, he continued his study of Chinese. 
In 1h;U he entered the service of the com- 
missit)nrrs of ])uhlic reconls^ and, on the re- 
C(unniendal ion of William Henry Hlack^q.v.\ 
assist ant -Ue»'])iT of the ])uhlic nvord ollice, 
aidi'il the keeper, (Sir) Thonuis Dull'us Hardy 

tq. V. 1 For seventeen nuuiths he w»)rk*»il side 
IV si«le with Hond. His salarv was then 40/. 
a year ( Rfjx^rt from Sflvct Committee on 
livcttnl (nmmis.thin. London, lS*U>, p. IJ40, 
No. as 18). On IS ,Ian. IK'UJ ho Wame 
assistant in the department of antiquities at 
the Hritish Museum, where his first dutv 
was to arrange and catalogue Chinese 
coins. So(ui after his appointment there (he 
us«m1 to tell the story with grt»at glee) his 
grandfather calh'd to see him, and, in answer 
to a (luestion as to what he was about, on 
being told that he was cataloguing coins, 
exclaimed, MJood Cod, Sammy I has the 
family come to that P' At an early period 
in his Chinese studies he began to examine 
carefully the writings of Champollion on 
the decipherment oi the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, but it was not until he entered 
the British Museum that he threw himself 
heart and soul into the study of ogyptology. 
For a short time, in 1832 and 1833, he had 
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hesitated about accepting Champollio&'iiyi^ 
tern of the decipherment of Egyptian in iu 
entirety ; but when he had read and con- 
sidered the mixture of learning and nonaense 
which ChampoUion's critics, KJapxoth and 
Seyffarth, haa written on the subject, he re- 
jected once and for all the views which they 
and the other enemies of Champollion enun- 
ciated with such boldness. To Lepsius in 
C4ermany and to Birch in England oelongs 
the creilit of having first recognised the 
true value of Champollion's system [cf. art«. 
Wilkinson, Sib John Gardkeb; louso, 
Thomas, 1773-1629]. They were so firmly 
persuaded of its importance that Lepsiiu 
abandoned the brilliant career of a clanical 
scholar to follow the new science, and Birch 
finally relinquished the idea of a career in 
China, to the great regret of his grandfather, 
to bt^ able better to pursue his Egyptian 
studies in the service of the trustees of the 
British Museum. Birch's earliest known 
paper (M)n the TViou, or Knife Coin of the 
Chinese*) appeared in 1837, and it was a 
year later that his first writing on Egyptian 
matters saw the light. From this time on- 
wards he continued to write short papers on 
numismatics, to translate Chinese texts, and 
to edit papyri for the trustees of the British 
Museum. Besides this work he found time to 
write lenpthy explanatory notes for works 
like Perring's ' Pyramids of Gizeh '(3 pts. 
1830 42), and frequently to supply whole 
chapters of descriptive text to books of 
travellers and others. In 1844, the year 
which saw the publication of the third part 
of his * Select Papyri in the Hieratic Charac- 
ter,* he was made assistant keeper in the 
department of antiquities at the British Mu- 
seum, which appointment beheld until 1861. 
In 1S40 he was sent by the trustees to Italy 
to report on the famous Anastasi collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, which was subse- 
quently purchased by them ; and ten years 
later he was again sent to Italy to report, 
in connection with Sir Charles T. Newton 
[q. V. Supid.], on the Campana collection 
of Greek, Tit ruscan, and Koman vases, coins, 
&e. In 18(]1 the trustees of the British 
Museum divided the department of antiqui- 
ties into three sections; William Sidney 
Vaux [q. v.] became keeper of the coins and 
medals, Newton keeper of the Greek and 
Roman antiquities, and Birch keeper of the 
oriental, British, and mediaeval antiouities. 
In 1800 a further subdivision wasmaae, and 
the British and mediteval antiquities were 
placed under the keepership of (Sir) jVrthur 
\Vollaston Franks [q. v. Suppl.] ; Birch was 
thus enabled to devote his whole official time 
to the study of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
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ftntiquitiei, whicli TemaiDeil UQiler his care 
nil his death in 1885. 
One of Birch's moat important nchieve- 
ontB in his unofficial life w«s the foiiadingof 
OwSocietj-ofBibhcal Arohieology.whichwaB 
Msolved upoa at a private conference held la 
th» room* of William Simpson fq. t. Surpl.], 
Lincoln'a Inn Fieldg, on 18 Not. 
18T0. On 9 Dec. a public meeting was held 
■ooma of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ioK, and the Society of Biblical Arehieo- 
ilogy came into being. During Birch's life- 
time, and under the influence of his great 
sune and learning, this society did splendid 
~ "' * ■' auae of egyptology and aasyrio- 
r study of Semitic epigraphy in 
general wns greatly advanced. In connec- 
tion with Inis society gnttuitoiia lectures 
VreK given by Birch and other scholars from 
J871 U> 1875, and elementary works for the 
DM of studenls were published on bin initia- 
tive. Birch stood almost alone in attempting 
to provide at once both for tbe beginner and 
for the advanced student of egj-ptologr. He 
edited the most diflicult texts, and submitted 
tliem to French audOerman experts, by whom 
ther were highly prized. But it niuat never 
be fowotten that the first elementary gram- 
of Egyptian, the first hieroglyphic dic- 
tionary, tbe first treatise on Egyptian archno- 
logy, the first popular history of Egypt, and 
tbe mat set of popular translations mim the 
Egyptian into English, were written by him. 
It waa he who first discovered the true use 
of the phonetic complement in Egyptian 
■words, and it was he who, before 1840, iden- 
tified the principles on which defended the 
UM of hieroglyphic characters as ideograptis 
■nd determinatives. His skill in finding out 
ing of a text was remarkable, and 
who compares the results of his 
labours with those of recent inveatigatora 
will be surprised at the substantial correct- 
BeM of his work. He was at times a little 
Bogligvnt of the literary form of hia transla- 
tiona, but this was primarily due to his 
Anxiety to place before hia readers the exact 
meaning ofthetext. His wide reading in 
thi Qreek and Iranian classics enabled him 
illustrate the history and religion of 
Sygpt ; and, on the other hand, his know- 
•dge of the Egyptian inscriptions supplied 
Jlim fmjuently with clues tu the meaning 
>t obscure references in the classics. The 

Tseng, the Chinese ambassador in | 
London, fnwuently consulted Birch about i 
pSMtagm in the old Chinese classics. 

Bircb'a allainroents were varied, His ' 
ittna as assi-ilAnt, assistant keeper, and I 
icpar in the British Museum made it 
for him to (tudy the diSerant | 
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classes of antiquities in the department 
which be was attached, and in the course __ 
his life he wrot« papers on British and Ho- 
man coins, Greek vases and inscriptions, 
Chinese seals, Celtic antiquities, Cypriote 
iuacriptions, the Aloabite stone, and other 
topics, with equal skill and facility. Though 
George Smith (1&10-I876) [q. v.] discovered 
that tbe Cypriote language wss Greek, it 
was Birch who first read the inscriptions 
written in it. His merits as an orcbRolo- 
Kist were even greater than those as an 
His power to detect imita- 
forgeriea ' of ancient objects seemed 
Bi Limes to border on the supernatural. It 
is to this ability that the immunity of the 
Egyptian collections in the British Musenm 
from ' forgeries ' is due, tliough it must be 
admitted that in his later years the national 
collection lost some precious objects owing 
to his excessive caution and scepticism. On 
one occasion Birch waa able to prove that 
two large metal jam, which were declared 
to be some 1,200 years old by their owner, 
were modern work, and that the texts upon 
them were extracts from books that had 
been written at a comparatively late date; the 
would-be vendor afterwards admitted that 
they were ' new.' The little glazed, painted 
faience bottles which were sometimes found 
in Egyptian tombs were commonly declared 
to date from ancient E^fyplian times beforv 
Birch read the inscriptions upon them, and 
identified their authors, who had lived several 
hundreds of years after Christ. Subsequently 
Sir Augustus Franks proi-ed from Cbinese 
sources that these little bottles were not 
older than the thirteenth century of our era. 

Birch was 8 man of enormous energy. In 
bis leisure hours he studied mathematics, 
tbe theory of fortification, politics, and social 
questions ; in 185-1 be produced a play en- 
titled ' Imperial Rome,' the scene of which 
was laid in the reign of Nero, and a little 
later he attempted original English verse, 

Birch died at his house, 64 Caversham 
Road. Camden Town, on 27 Dec. 1885, 
aged 72 years ; he waa buried in Highgate 
cemetery. He was married and left issue : 
Mr. Walter de Gray Birch is his son. A 
bas-reliefprofile medallion of Birch was made 
by Mr. W. Smith in 1 846, and a photograph 
from it appears in Mr. W. de (!ray Bircn'a 
bioj^aphical notices of bis father. 

Bircli bad many honours bestowed upon 
him. Ho became corresponding member of 
the Archieological Institute at Rome in 
1839, of the Academy of Berlin in 1851, of 
tbe Academy of Herciilaneiun in \t*!i'2, of 
tbe French Institute in 1661 ; the degree of 
I.L.D. was conferred upon him by the 
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Tersity of Aberdeen in 1S62, and by Cam- 
bridKD University in 1875 ; and that of 
D.CL. by Oxford University in 1876. He 
was honorary fellow of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford ; president of the oriental congress vliich 
met in London in 1874; officier du I'infltruc- 
tion publiquc de l'univer»ilf de Paris; Rede 
lecturer at Cambridge in 187G; and presi- 
dent of the Socielv of Hiblieal Archaeology 
from 1870 to 1885. The emperor of Ger- 
many conferred upon Lim in 187-1 the order 
of the Crown, and the emperor of Brazil the 
order of the Kniglil of the Rose in 1676. 
Birch was kind-liearted and genial, shy 
among strangers, and HO modest that he was 
content to allow much of his best work to 
appi'ar only in the volumes of others. 

The following are Bircli's principal inde- 
pendent works L 1. ' Analecta Sineneia,' 
1841. 2. 'Select Papyri in the Ilienitic ' 
Character,' 8 pts. fol. 1841-4. 3. 'Tablets' 
from the Collection of the Eari of Belmore,' 
1843. 4. ' Friends till Death ' (from I 
Chinese), 1845. 5. • An Introduction to the 
Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics,' lfl57. 
6. ' History of Ancient I'otterv,' 2 vols. 
1858. 7. ' M6moire sur line Patire,' IS-W. 
8. ' Select Papyri,' pt. ii. 18<(0. 9. ' De- 
ecription of Ancient Marbles in the British ! 
Aluaeum,' pt. ii. 1861, 10. ' Chinese Widow' ' 
ffrom Cbinose), 1862. 11. 'Elfin Foxes' | 
(from Chinese), 1863. 12. 'Papvrus of 
Nas-Khem,' 18(i3. 13. ' Facsiroi'les of, 
Egyptian Relics,' 1863, 14. ' Facsimiles of 
two Papyri,' 1803. Ifi. 'Inscriptions in 
the Himyaritic Character,' iBtiS. 16. ' The 
Casket of Gems ' (from Chinese), 1872. 
17. 'History of Egypt,' 187'). IS. 'Fac- 
simile of Papvrus ofHameses III,' fol. 1876. 
19. 'The Monumental History of Ecvpt, 
1876. 20, 'Egyptian Texts,' 1877. 21. 'Ca- 
talogue of Egyptian Antiquities at Alnwick 
Caatle,' 1880. 22. ' The Coffin of Amamu ' 
(unfinished). Birch made the following 
important contributions to tlie publications 
of others ; ' Egyptian Antiquities ' (in the 
' Synopsis oftheContentsof the British Mu- 
seum '), 1838 ; ' Remarks on Egyptian iliero- 
flyphica' (in 'Pyramids of GiziJi,' bv J. S, 
'erring), 1839 ; ' Remarks ' ( in Cory's ' Hora- 
pollo Kinua'), 1841; ' Descrip'tions ' in 
Arundale and Bonomi's ' Gallery of Aiiti- 
c|ui(ies,' 1842, 1843 ; ' List of Hieroglyphics' 
in Bunscn's ' Egypt's Ilace,' 1847 ; ' Egyptian 
Grammar,' ' Egyptian Dictionary,' ' The Book 
of the Denil ' (in Bunscn's ' Egypt's Place,' 
vol. v.), 1807. With Sir Henrj- Hawlinson 

Sq.v.] he prepared ' Inscriptions in theCunei- 
ormCharacter,' 1851; and with(Sir)Charles 
Thomas Newton [q. t, Suppl,] ' Catalogue of 
Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British 
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Museum,' S rols. 1851. He royiaed in 1878 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson's ' Manners and CnatfMUi 
of the Ancient Egyptians.' Birch was also 
author of aumerous papera in the 'Nn- 
mismatic Chronicle,' ' Gentieman'a Maga- 
zine,' 'Proceedings' and 'Transactions' of 
the Royal Society of Literature, ' AichnO' 
logia,' ' Revue Archfologiqne * fnuii), 
' Journal of the Royal ArchtBological Luti- 
tut«,' 'Journal of the British ArduBological 
Association,' ' Classical Muaeum,*'Mfiraoiraa 
des Antiquit£s de France' (Paria), ' Aegyp- 
tische Zeitechrift,' Chabas's ' Hilanfei,' 
'Month,' ' Nature and Art,' 'Phianix,' 'Pro- 
ceedings' and 'Transactions' of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, ' Records of the 
Past,' 'English Cyclopedia,' 'Tmisactious 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Societry," En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, and many penodictls. 
[Timea, 29 D«c. ISSB ; AthenKon, 2 Jan. 
ISSB ; Journ. Bril. Arch. Assoc. January IS8B; 
Sattmlay Bevieir, 2 Jan. 1 880 ; Brighton Dally 
KeWB, 6 Jan. 1836; Manchaster Onaidiaa, 
6 Jan. 1886 ; Academy, 2 Jan. ISBB ; he XIX- 
Si^cle. 11 Jan. 18S6; UluBtrated London Ksn 
(vith portrait), 2 Jac. 18BB; and in Bane 
Egypt olcigique, ir. 187-92. All thaaa were r»- 
priated by W. de Uray Birch, hi* ton, in IBBfl. 
The fullest account of Birch's life and work viU 
be found (with portrait) in Tmna. Soc BibL 
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BLACK, WILUAM (1841-1898), no- 
Telist, was bom at Glasgow on 9 Nov. 1841. 
After receiTiiig bis education at various 
private schools he studied for a short time 
as an artist in the Glasgow school of art, 
but, becoming connected with the ' Glasgow 
Citizen,' gradually exchanged art for jour- 
nalism, llis contributions to the ' Cituen ' 
included sketches of the 
literary men of the dav. He 
don in 1804, and obtained some standing ts 
a contributor to the magazines. In the same 
vear he published his first novel, 'James 
ilerle, an Autobiography,* which passed ab- 
solutely without notice from the literary 
journals. In 1865 he became connected witn 
the' Morning Star,' and in the follawingyear 
went to Germany as correspondent for that 
paper in Ihe Franco-Prussian war, with, as he 
himself admitted, no special qualification for 
the part but a very slight smattering of Ger- 
man. During most of the very short cam- 
paign he was under arrest on sDspiaon 
of being a spy, hut the observations he made 
in the Black Forest aided the success of his 
excellent novel, 'In Silk Attire' (18S9), 
part of the scene of which wu lud tlien. 
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read)-, in IB67, produced a good 
Love or MarriMge,' which missed 
poiiuluitj from its diseuflsion of delicate 
•ocinl queetioDB, and which he apoke of later 
"* ' fortunately out of print.' The success of 
In Silk Attire 'helped • Kilmeny ' (1870), a 
Btorj equally delightful for its sketchea of 
krtiatic life in London and its rural scenery, 
and ' A Monarch of Sliiicing Lane ; ' but the 
Kiitbor*s first real triumph was won hy ' A 
Daughter of Heth ' (1371). Here be was 
moat fortunate in his subject, depicting the 
domestication of a lively Frenchwoman in a, 
Scotch puritan family. ' The Strange Ad- 
Tentiuea of a Phaeton' (1873) was even 
mon 8DCcessriil,and introduced what became 
Black's special diaract^riatic — ho thorough 
« comhinatiou of scenes of actual experience 
in travel and sport with fictitious adven- 
tures tbat the reader sometimes hardly knew 
-whether he was reading a book of travel or 
S noTel. In 1874 'A Princess of Thule' 
tboroughly confirmed bia reputation. Both 
in this Dock and in ' Madcap Violet ' ( 1876), 
pteTioualy in ' A Daughter of Heth,' the 
lineation of female character was au 
npe^ol charm. The certainty of meeting 
Vith an agreeable woman, and of details of 
travel and sport which, if not perfectly 
Icgilinute in their place, were aure to be 
entertaining, continued to maintain his 
pomilarity to the end of an active career, 
ftltliough hn never regained the level of the 
leM vork of his middle period. The most 
nmarkablo of his later novels were 'Qreen 
iPaatutea and Piccadilly' (1977), ' Macleod 
of Dare' (1878), 'AVbite Wings' (1880), 
'flnnriae' (1880), 'The Beautiful Wreich,' 
,On« of several stories of which the scene ia 
laulb6righton(188n,-JudithShakespi!nre' 

B188i), ■ White Heather ' (18a5). and -Stand 
ut, Craig Royston ' (1890). He also wrote 
i' Goldsmith ' in the' English Men of Letters ' 
•erioa (187B). A col^cted editiou of his 
trorks in twenty-six volumus appeared 1893- 
18»f. 

Al^ the discontinuance of the ' Morning 
3t&r,' Black became connected with the 
•Daily News,' and was for some time sub- 
iflditor, but retired from jouroaliBm upon 
lining an asaured pnaition oa a novelist. 
uy m bis cireunsioncet, be (pent much 
-.me in travelling and yachting, and his 
■miwemaiitB bdptvd to provide material for 
^^a novels. His jiurmanent residence was ' 
Pasion House, Dngb ton, where be exereised ' 
■ libeml hnipilality. Few men of letters ' 

* more widely known in literary circles, ' 

nunc mofi! gent^rally esteemed and be- 
oved. H« drud at Brighton, after a short 
ID DfC. 1898. lie wat. buried on ' 



16 Dec. within a few yards of Sir Edward 1 
Bume-Jones in Rottingdoun churchyard. 
He married, first, a Ijlerman lady, whose 
death left liim a widower at an early age; 
secondly, a daughter of George Wharton 
Simp«OQ, who survived him with issue. A 
William Black memorial Lighthouae tower, 
designed by Mr. William Leiper, R.S.A., and 
erected on DuartPoint in the Sound of Mull, 
waalightedforthe first time on 13 May 1901. 

[Men of ths Time; Xtmea. 12 Doc, 18Sg ; 
Justin UcCurthy in Academy, 17 Deo. 1898 
(portrait); Daily News. 12 and 16 Dm. 18W8; 
Glasgow Herald, 12 Dbc. 1898; Athenteam, 

17 Deo.] B. G. 

BLAOKBUEN, COLIN, BiEoN Black- 
BTRN (19l3-189tJ), judge, aecond son of 
John Blackburn of Killeam, Stirlingshire, I 
by Rebecca, daughter of the Rev. Colin 1 
Gillies, was bom on 18 May 181S. His I 
elder brother, Peter Blackburn, represented ' 
Stirlingshire in the conservative interest in 
the parUament of 1869-66. The future 
judee was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in which university he 
graduated B.A. (eighth wrangler) in 1835, 
and proceeded MA, in 1838. In 1870 he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from I 
the university of Edinburgb- Admitted on J 
^ April 1836 student at Lincoln's Inn, he 1 
migrated thence to the Inner Temple, whera J 
be was called to the bar on 33 Nov, 
and elected honorary bencher on 13 Anrii I 
1877. ' 

For gome years afUr his coll he we 
northern circuit in a brieflcse or almost 
briefless condition. He had no profeasional 
connection, no turn for politics, no political 
interest, none of the advantages of person 
and address which make for succt>ss in 
advocacy, and though his well-earned re- 
pute as a legal author (see i^ra) led to his 
occasional emplojpment in heavy mercantile 
cases, he was still a stuff gownsman, and 
better known in the courta as a reporter than 
aa a pleader, when on the transference of 
Sir William Erie from tbequeen'a bench to 
the chief-justiceship of the common pleas, 
Lord Campbell startled the profession by 
selecting bim for the vacant puisne judge* 
ship. He was appointed justice on 27 June 
16C9, and on 2 Nov, following was invested 
with the coif. He was knighted on 24 April i 
1860. The BUrprisBwith which his advance- 
ment was received was proved by the event [ 
to have been singularly ill-founded. 

It was soon spparunt (hat the new puisne 
possessed in an eminent degree aU the eaten- ' 
tial qualitiea of the iudicial mind. To a 
logicalfaculty, naturally acute and improved I 
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>T s-rT*.re d.s-:';p'.lr.r. Lr fcii-i a -'!'- -•• ^i:'::n- reriied br J. C. Graham, appeared 
lrb.TT..T.;:, a lr-ji::L .f v;-"^^. a s-i-brlctT if in 1>>5. A* a reporter Blackburn colli- 
; iirmrt:. ani ar. :r.-xii::j:.V:r jia::t:nc*r. l-:ra:ri with Thoma* Flower Ellia [q. v.] 
Vr ich mair hi? ir pi*: - ^ t^ nrar'.T a$ jo*- - £. . , j^u .^; lj^ . poiter » Men at the Bar, 

•..r.Ir :nfa.-:f..r. ir^ '-::-- '^.^'/rw C4=ir iiiFrrrwre, I SSO; Burke ■ Peerage, 1896; Grad. 
tef rr Uni i ;.-:r.r L:f ^xrZ.'^ZL Trir? :eL .ir* C^j::. ; CA. Ulit. Cambr. ; Timei. 10 Jan. 1806; 
' f o.-Mc^ fc-j • : :rr ::" r>- ::>-ir.>r : b-: :Lr All. ri-.-z. 1563-S, 1896, ii. 127 ; Law Timei, 2, 
fi./ni-v ar. : :=ipr4r:!il>v w:*b wLicL Lr prr- :-. i-S J-.lv 1S-5&. 13 June 1868, 16 Dec. 1886, 
h'A'A at th«r rriil i"* « »c:. Iv7 :f th- Man- :5 J^r.. 1>57. IS Jan. 1896; Law Mag. and Law 
c h-i -• - r F».- L : i r. ? -a- r r- w . r :. v of a m :Tr K*r . xxt. 2 56 ; Law Jonm . 1 8 Jan. 1 896 ; Camp- 
a'ijj-r 'y^:-i-;.rL: tr. I !.!• cLarz-r t:» th-.- "■"=1-"* Life, ei Haricastle, ii. 372; Pollock's 
jrr^'"i ''irT '•' M d •"--=■ x ■* Jli'-- ]•»'*.•' -''n Pt^--al Renaembrances. ii. 86; Stephen** Life 
the 'bill of iniic-i'-:".: :.;:J::,: TlV lav ;:>- of .U=^ Fit^James Stephen ;FinUi»n-. B^jwt 
x^m.r of Jainii-fc. Mr. J Ln PMward Evr^. j* -^^J"^^ ^^ ^f.^.'^ff^ ^- ^^Tf' ^*^/J*-^^' 
tn ,u..i n. jr.-v-,^- r-^ -•; un^x p.. -n j^,.^^ ^. ^j^^ C.2157, 1878-9 C. 2345; 

abb.-, 1-. r.n thr wh ... ^ . .uri.i. w.:fL:y. ani k...^.^^^., Exwriencea. 1890. pp. 248 et «^., 
vi;Z..ro^is^xi»^..:t:..n r, :Lvpr:nc:pi«aipl:. .33- • »'»' j ;m^ ^ 

cabU; tf> th*r aTT^rmiinaMo:! ol a fjuest-.on of 

p^.-at d.-!ic:icy ar.d :!:- zrav-^-. imj-rrial cin- BLACKIE, JOHN STUART (1809- 
HVjU*:nc-*. Th- cons "liiii'i ja of th- c-^ur:< ISl^o^. Scottish professor and man of let teii| 
eff«ict»;d bv tJie Juiii^.-s'uro Ar^t* of \^7'i and tlJf?t s-in of Alexander Blackie (rf. I806) 
l'?7-'^ jravr Blackburn th- gtatus of justice of by Li? tirst wife, Helen Stodart (rf. 1819), 
the hi^h cour, which numl^ered amonz its wa? bom in Charlotte Street, Glasgow, on 
memJiers no jnd^:*? of morn tried ability 2S July 1S09. His father 80on removed to 
when the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of Aberdeen, as manager of the Commercial 
187^5 authori^^'d th^ reinforcement of the Bank. Blackie had his early education at 
IIou.Be of Lords by rlie cr*:-ution of two judi- the burgh grammar school and Mariflchal 
ciiil life peers, de!?ig"nat».'d • lords of appeal in College ^^ 182 1-4). In 1824 he was placed 
onlinarj'.' Bluckburn'* investiture with the in a lawyer's office, but as his mind turned 
new dignity m»'t acconlingiy with universal towards the ministry, after six months he 
ajiprobation. H»^ was rais«/d to the |K?frage went up to Edinburgh for two more years 
on 10 Oct. l»^7fJ. by the title of Baron in arts (lS2o-6). He gained the notice of 
Blackburn of Killearn, Stirlingshire, and * Christopher North,' but was prevented by 
took his seat in tlie House of Lords and was * a morbid religiosity' from aoing himself 
fiworn of tliH privy council in the following justice. He then took the three vears'theo- 
nionth (21, 28 Nov.) In the part which he . logical course at Aberdeen. Tte divinitv 
thenceforth took in the administration of ' professors, William Laurence Brown [q.v.*] 
our iniiK'rial jurisprudence, Blackburn ac- j and Duncan Mearns [q. v.], seem to have in- 
quit t^rd himself with un ability so consum- ■ fiuenced him less than Patrick Forbes, pro- 
mute as to cause his retiremfr^nt in December ' fej^sor of humanity and chemistry at King's 
IsHJ) to bo fj.'lt as an almost irreparable loss, i College, who turned him from systems of 
The rtfgret was intensified by the discovery ' divinity to the Greek testament. It was 



of a curious flaw in the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion Act, bv which his resignation of office 
curried with it his exclusion from the House 
of Lords. This anomaly was, however, re- 
nir>ved by an amending act. He died, un- 
married, at his country seat, Doonholm, 
Ayrshire, on 8 Jan. 1890. 

HIackburn was a member of the royal 
connnissions on tin? courts of law (1807) and 
the stock exchange (1877), and presided 
over the royal commission on the draft 
criminal code (1878). He was author of a 
masterly * Treati.se on the Effect of the Con- 
tract of Sale on the Legal Bights of Pro- 
perty and Posse.<*sion in (loods. Wares, and 
^Ierchandise,' London, 1845, 8vo, which 
held its own aa the standard text-book on 
tht! subject until displaced by the more 
cnrnprehcnsivu work of Benjamin. A new 



on the advice of Forbes, whose sons were 
going to Guttingen, that Blackie was sent 
with them in April 1829. At Gottingenhe 
came underthemfluenceof Heeren, Ottfried 
Miiller, and Saalfeld. The following session 
(after a walking tour) he spent in Berlin, 
hearing the lectures of Schleiermacher and 
Xennder, Boeckh and Raumer. From Berlin 
he travelled to Italy, having an introduction 
from Neander to bunsen, then in Rome. 
Bunscn met one of his theological difficulties 
by telling him that * the duration of other 
people's damnation was not his business.' 
After a few months he was able to compose 
an archaeological essay in good Italian C In- 
torno un Sarcofago,' Rome, 1831, 8vo). 
From a Greek student at Rome he learned 
to speak modern Greek, and grasped the 
idea that Greek is ' not a dead but a living 



language.' On his return hnmoward bia 
^"'--' r met him in Londcm in November 
^^^ , uid introduced bim to Brougham, 
LocUurt, and Coleridge. Six months nt 
lloms convinced bis father that filuckie was 
Bot destined for a career in the church. His 
ihition -was to fill a jprofessor's chair. In 
s ipring of 1833 his father offered him 
low, a year for three yeara to atudy for the 
Scottish bar. On 1 July 1834 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the faculty of advocates, 
but during the next five years he held only 
two briefs. He managed to support himself 
irt' writing for 'Blackwood 'and the 'Poreign 
Qnarterlv,' having made himself known by 
k transk'lion of 'Fauat' (1834), which won 
the commendation of Carlyle. 

On 1 May 1839 the government created a 
chair of humanity (Latin) at Marischal Col* 
l^<e, Aberdeen, and appointed Blackie as 
the first regiiis professor. The appointment 
due to the influence of Alexander Ban- 
ian, M.P. for Aberdeen, and was de- 
nounced as a ' whig job.' Before Blackie 
nuld be installed, it was necessary for him 
to subscribe the Westminster ConJesaion in 

EKaenceoftbe Aberdeen presbytery. This 
e did on 2 July, hut ut the same time made, 
Uid afterwards published, a declaration that 
he had signed the document 'not aa my 
]nival« confeasion of faith,' but 'in reference 
to university offices and duties merely.' The 
ceitifleate was Kranted, but a later meeting 
of preehyteryflS Aug.) altempted to with- 
draw it, cit^ Blackie to a special meeting 
(3 Sept.), found that he had not signed in 
eouformiCy with the act, and warned the 
aenatos against admitting him. Blackie 
niaed an action against the senatua, which 
waa changed into an action aesinat the 
loeabytcTy (at the instance of that bodv)- 
For two years the matter was before the 
ooorta I in July 1841 Lord Cunninghame 

Save decision that the function of the pres- 
yt«ry 'in the matter of witnessing a sub- 
Bcription ' was ' ministerial only.' Appeal 
■wwi refused, but both parties had to pay 
their own costs. On 1 Nov. Blackie was 
installed in his chair. His opening address 
waa unconventional and florid; but he made 
it clear that his purpose was (as he after- 
warda expresaed it) ■ through Latin to 
■wahon wide human sympathies, and to 
mlaripi tha field of vision.' 

The eleven veore during which he hi-ld tlio 
Aberdeen chair were years on his part of Btr«- 
auoua but only moderately successful effort 
to arousfl the spirit of .Scol I ish university re- 
form. It must li.^ admitiod that Btackie's 
idiosyncrasies sometimes furnished on excuse 
for not taking him wrioiuly. Ilia acheme 



for matriculation examiiiations was opposed I 
by James Pillana [q. v.], an educational re- f 
former of different temperament. At Abor- ' 
daen ha instituted (16 Uarch 1850) the ' Hel- 
lenic Society,' a meeting of private friends for I 
' the advancement of Greek literature in / 
Scotland ; ' and in the same year he published j 
his verse translation of .Eacbylus, begun in J 
ISSe. The death (1851) of George Dunbar 1 
[q. v.l vacated the Greet chair in the Edtn- ' 
burgh University. The appointment was then 
in the gift of the Edinburgh town council. 
After a tough contest Blackie was elected 
(2 March 1862)by<he casting vote of the lord 
provoat, Duncan "McLaren [q-v.] He thus at- 
tained bis long-cherished desire ' to exchan^ . 
Latin for Ormk, copper for gold.' His Latin | 
scholarship was, however, excellent ; in ( 
respects stronger than bis Greek. Before J 
entering upon his duties he published i 
lively tract on the ' pronunciation of Greek.' 1 
His own practice in his class waa always to 
use the accents, and (with some modifica- 
tion) the modem Greek sounds of the letten>i I 
his famous proof that accent might be kept I 
distinct from quantity was the word 'can- ] 
driver.' He did not, however, insist on 
uniformity of uan^e among his students, few | 
of whom followed his lead. 

His inaugural lecture was on 'Classical | 
Literature in its relation to the Nineteenth 
Century' (18Q2, Svo). He made his first 
visit to Greece in 1853, reaching Athens on 
4 May, andretumingto Edinburgh in July. 
He wished Co gain local colour for bis trans- 
lation of the ' Hiad,' already drafted, hut 
not published till 1866, and preceded by 
his ' Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece,' 
ISHT. The opening lecture of his second 
session was on ' The Living Language of the 
Greeks' (1863, 6vo). He succeeded (May 
1856) in establishing an entrance examina- 
tion for the junior Greek class. ^Miile 
Blackie promoted in hie class a good deal of 
enthusiasm of various sorts, and always 
exerted a sterling moral influence, he was 
rarely successful in creating an appetite for 
Greek scholarship. If it existed, he did bia 
beat to foster it, and was very kind to 
struggling studenta. But his class-work 
was unmethodical, his lectures galloped 
away from their theme, and his superyiaion 
was negligent. Many odd stories of his ea- 
countera with his students were told, One 
of the best known (to the effect that a 
notice about not meeting 'his classes' had 
been improved by removing the 'c,' where- 
upon Blackie further amended it by deleting 
the ' I ') is vouched for by ' an eye-witness ' 
(Kgnsedt, p, Ifll) OS having occurred in 
ie7D ( but it was no new story in 1869, and 
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had previously done dutv as told of William 
Edmonstoune Avtoun ""q.* v.] Perhaps his 
best service to th»* Edinburgh University 
was his lone and en»-rff».-tic labour in connec- 
tion with i\w founding and endowment of 
the CVltic chair, instituted in IS'^2, shortly 
after he had Wcoiue au omr Titus professor. 

During the whole of his Eilin burgh career 
he had bt-en gr.»win;r in public favour, till 
his genial eccentricities wrro n-lished as the 
living expression of a robust and versatile 
nature. His boundb'^s g(X>d-humour made 
amends for his brusque manner and for his 
somewhat random thrusts, frankly delivered 
with great gusti^ in his cawing, cackling 
voice. With a rich fund of Scottish pre- 
judices he combiui.'d a very outspoken 
superiority to local and sectarian narrowness. 
He became the nMst pn^minent feature of 
the patriotic and lit»^r:irv life of Edinburgh, 
and as a breezy lecturer nimle his p-TSonality 
felt in all parts of .So •! land. Always fond 
of movinff about, his public appearances be- 
came still more frequent after his retire- 
ment from his chair. He kept up his love 
of foreign travel : liis last visit to ( ire-.^ce was 
in 1891. Till May ls91, when he was 
attacked with asthma, his health and 
strength were marvellous. His last public 
appearance was at the opening of the college 
session in October ISDI. He died at 
9 Douglas Crescent, E<linburgh, on 2 .Nrarch 
189'), and, at^er a public funeral service in 
St. Giles's Cathedral, was buried in tlie 
Dean cemetery t>n 15 March. lie left l\5<X)/. 
to the Edinbur^rh I'niversity for a Ureek 
scholarship, limited to its theoloorical stu- 
dents. His portrait was painted (1W3) by 
Sir George Keid. His clour-cut features, 
shrewd prrev eyes, and long white hair (for 
some time during the lifties ho had worn a 
curious grey wig) were made familiar in 
countless photographs, enj^ravings, and 
caricatures, which re]»rodured his jaunty air, 
the plaid thrown ab.iut his shoulders, his 
huge walking staft*, and his soft hat with 
broad band. He never wore s[)ectacles. 
He married, on 11) April IS 12, Eliza, third 
daujjhter of James Wvld of Gilston, Fife- 
shire, but had no issue. His half-brother, 
George S. Blackie, professor of botany in the 
university gf Tennorssoe, died in 1881, 
aged 47. 

It is difficult to classify Blackie's writings, 
in which prose and verse were often inter- 
mingled, Isothing he has written has kept 
so permanent a ])laco as his hymn, * Angels 
holy, high and lowly,' written by the banks 
of the Tweed on his wedding tour (1842) 
and first published in * Lavs and Legends ' 
(1857). 



His chief publications were: 1. 'Faost 
. . . translated into English Verse/ 18Si, 
8vo: 1880, 8vo. 2. *On Subscription to 
Articles of Faith,' Edinburgh, 1843, 8vo. 
3. 'L'niversitv Reform/ Edinburgh, 1848, 
8vo. 4. *The Water Cur« in Scotland,' 
Aberdeen, 1849, 8vo. 6. 'The Lyrical 
Dramas of .fschylus . . . translated into 
English Verse,' 1860, 2 vols. 8vo. 6. 'On 
the Studying and Teaching of Languages,' 
Edinburgh, ls52, 8vo (English and Latin). 
7. 'On the Advancement of Learning in 
Scotland,' Edinburgh, 1855, 8yo. 8. 'Lays 
and Legends of Ancient Greece, with other 
Po»?ms, Edinburgh, 1857, 8vo. 9. ' On 
Beautv,' Edinburgh, 1858, 8vo. 10. 'Lyrical 
Poems,' Edinburgh, 1860, 8vo. ll/'The 
Gaelic Language,' Edinburgh, 1864, 8to. 
12. ' Homer and the Iliad,' Edinburgh, 1866, 
4 vols. 8vo. 13. 'Musa Rurschicosa . . . 
Songs for Students,' Edinburgh, 1869, 8vo. 
14. * War Sonffs of the Germans,* E^nburph, 

1870, 8vo. 15. 'Four Pliases of Morals: 
Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilita- 
rianism,' Edinburgh, 1871, 8yo. 16. ' Greek 
and English Dialogues ... for Schools,' 

1871, 8vo. 17. ' Lays of the Highlands and 
Islands,' 1871, 8vo. 18. ' On Self Culture,* 
Edinburgh, 1874, 8vo. 19. 'Hone Hel- 
lenicie,' 1 874, 8vo. 20. ' Songs of Keligion 
and Life,' 1876, 8vo. 21. 'The Language 
and Literature of the . . . Highlands/ 
Edinburgh, 1876, 8vo. 22. 'The Natural 
History of Atheism/ 1877, 8vo. 23. 'The 
Wise Men of Greece . . . Dramatic Dia- 
logues,' 1877, 8vo. 24. 'The Egyptian 
Dynasties,* 1870, 8vo. 25. < Gaelic Societies 
. . . and Land Law Reform/ Edinburgh, 
IS-^O, 8vo. 'J(\. ' Lay Sermons/ 1881, 8vo. 
27. * Altavona . . . from my Life in the 
Highlands.' Edinburgh, 1882, 8vo. 28. *The 
Wisdom of Goetlie/ Edinburgh, 1883, 8vo. 
29. *The . . . Highlanders and the Land 
Laws,- 1885, 8vo. 80. ' What does History 
teach ? ' 1 88e5, 8vo. 31 . ' Gleanings of Song 
from a Happv Life,' 1886, 8vo. 32. ' Life 
of Robert Burns,' 1.^87, 8vo. 33. ' Scottish 
Song/ Edinburgh, l889,8vo. 34. 'Essays/ 
Edinburgh, 1890, 8vo. 35. 'A Song of 
Heroes,' 1890, 8vo. 36. 'Greek IVimer/ 
1891 , 8vo. 37. ' Christianity and the Ideal 
of Humanity,' Edinburgh, 1893, 8vo. 

In 1867-A he published some pamphlets 
on forms of government, and a debate on 
democracy with Ernest Charles Jones ^. v.] 
He contributed to the volumes of 'Edin- 
burgh Essays ' (1 856-7) and prefaced a goixl 
many books on subjects in which he was 
interested. Selections of his verse were 
edite<l in 1855 (with memoir) by Charles 
Rogers (1825-1890) [q.v.], and in 1896 (with 



n appreciation) bj Archibald StCMlart- 
\'alk«r, ■who also edited ielectiona ftom 
JUcltie'fl ' Daj-Book,' 1901. 

[Usmeir by Bogm. 18S4; SloddaH's John 
Itnan BU(!kie. 18D5; KBnnedy'fl Professor 
tiackie, 1803 ; pei«0Qal racoUection.] A. 0. 

BLACKMAN. JOHN (A. 1436-1448), 
KagrapLer. [See RLiKMUt!] 

KLACKMORE, RICHARD DODD- 
BIDOE (1S25-1900). noTeliet. and barrister, 
^^ • bom on 7 June 1825, at Loiigworth, 
drahire, of whii^h parish his father, John 
Blftckinare (d. 1858), was vicar. His father, 
•t one time fcllow of Exeter College, Oi- 
fbrd, was a scholar of high classical attain- 
ments and eiceptional force of character. 
Tfaa novelist's raother,awomanofchBrniBnd 
ement, was Anne Basset, eldest daughter 
of the ReT. Robert Knight, vicar of Tewkes- 
'bory,%. deocendant of Sir John Knight ■ tiie 
■lder'(1612-lftS3) fq, v.l. twice mayor of 
Bristol. His mother's mother, Merc;, was a 
granddaughter of Philip Doddridge, the non- 
fionformist minister [q. v.], and from this 
mpoection the novebst derived his second 
name. The Knights, his mother's fumilj, 
ladlong'owiiBdNotta^CourtjNewtonNot- 
tage, Glamorgansliire, which contained 
manj ancient treasures and relics of Dr. 
Boddriil^. There the novelist spent much 
of his youth, when it was occupied by hia 
ancle, the Rev. H. Hej Knight. 

Blockmore had, as be once put it, 'a 
crooked start in life.' His father took pupils 
At Longworth to train for Oxford, and three 
months after Blackraore nas bom an epi- 
demic of tvphus fever in the village attacked 
Um household. His father recovered ; but 
hia mother, her sister, two of his fetlier'e six 
papiU, the fiimily doctor, and all the servants 
died. The place became unbearable to the 
elder Blackmore, and hequitied it foraliving 
at Culmstock, near Barnstaple. He finally 
Mttled in that of Ashford In the same county. 
Meanwhile Blnckmorc^ came to live with his 
maternal grandmotbtir, ftlra. Knight, at New- 
ton House, Newton, and after aome years his 
father married aeain. Richard remained 
Nawton until a t>oy of eleven, and then i 
turned to his father, who presently sent h 
to Blundell'a School, Tiverton, whore he fared 
somewhat roughly under the fog^ng system, 
lio was a proud sby bojr, quiui-wiited, 
humorous, with a touch of mischief. Among 
hUfuUow-pupils wae Frederick Temple, now 
archbishop of Canterbury, who had lonnerly 
Wo a private pupil of Ills father at Long- 
wnrtk. Blackmom acquitted himself wall 
at BlundoU's. Ho was huad-boy for some 



ne,and won a. scholarship which took hito 
_. Oxford, and, what he esteemed a piece of 
good luck, to his father's college, Kxeter, 
where he matriculated on 7 Dec. 1613. At 
Oxford, where some of the happisBt years of 
his life were spent, he was rejfarded as a 
sound classical scholar, with distinc^t ability 
'n Latin verse, and to a small circle of inti- 
mates he wse known as an enthusiastis 
Migler, a lover of animals, and a keen bCu- 
dent of nature. He was also famous for hia 
alrill at chess, and there is a tradition (bat 
addiction to the game prevented him from 
taking academic honours. 

During a long vacation, while staying at 
Nottage Court with his uncle, he made his 
first attempt at fiction with ' The Alaid of 
Sker,' the scene of which is laid in that 
locality. The novel, however, did not satisfy 
him, and was thrown aside in ahalf-finished 
condition, and only completed in later years. 
Id these days ha was very fond of shooting, 
and many of the rare birds mentioned in 
Mr. Knifflit'smon^Taph on Newton Nottage 
fell to his gun. He graduated B.A. with a 
second class in classics la 1647 (M.A. 18S^), 
and, after quitting the university, s^nt soma 
time as a private tutor in the famdy of Sir 
Samuel Scott of Stindrid^ Park, Bromley, 
Kent. While with a reading party in Jersey 
Blackmore fell in love with the daughter 
of the person at whose house he was staving 
;. Hellers, Miss Lucy Pinto Leite, a lady 
of Portuguese extraction, and he married 
' rinl862. He was afraid to tell bis father, 
the latter wb8 an ttncompromising Angli- 
can, while his young wife was a Roman 
catholic. For some vears Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackmore lived in lodgings in the north of 
London in narrow circumstances. At this 
time he was engaged in educational work, 
and was also studying at the Middle Temple. 
Mrs. Blackmore, soon after her marriage, 
joined the church of England, Always 
somewhat of on invalid, she died when her 
husband was at the height of his fame, and 
he never ceased t« mourn her li«s. 'There 
vvere no children of the marriage, and to 
the end of his life Blaekmore's home waa 
kept as far as possible exactly as his wif» 
bad left it. 

He was called (o the bar on 7 June 1853, 
and for a short time practised as a con- 
veyancer, a phase of his life which doubt- 
less suggested some well'-known passagi'S in 
' Chrislowell.' He had a good chance tjf 
succeeding at the bar in the special direction 
which he had chosen, but he suddenly re- 
linquished his profession for reasons whicht 
he never explamed, and which scarcely anT'i 
even of his utimate tnends ever euspectetvJ 
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The truth, hovreTer, is that a painful form 
of physical infirmity, to which he was subject 
all the rest of his life, and which wa.s ag- 
gravated by the least excitement, seemed to 
render this course imperative. It was not 
less imperative that he should immediately 
find other employment, and so for a time 
he turned his scholarly acquirements to 
advantage and fell back on his old work as 
a teacher. lie became in lSo3 classical 
master at Welleslev House School, Twicken- 
ham Common. His dreams of distinction 
gathered! in those days around poetry rather 
than prDse, and his first book, a thin and 
scarce volume, app^.'ared in the same year, 
entitled * Poems by Melanter,* the most 
ambitious of which was a drama, * Eric and 
Karine,* founde<l on the fortunes of Eric XIV 
of Sweden. It was quickly followed — at 
an interval of a few months — by * EpuUia,' 
which was also published anonymously. This 
book contains a felicitous translation from 
Musa'us of the story of Hero and Leander,and 
an ambitious patriotic ballad on the battle 
of the Alma. I^ut of more account is the 
Ixiautiful invocation * To my Pen* — perhaps 
the most finished and certainly the most 
fanciful of Hlackraore's verse. * The Bugle 
of the lilack Sea,* a patriotic poem suggested 
by the war then in progress in the Crimea, 
apjwared in 185.5. lie also translated some 
01 the idylls of Theocrit us, and his renderings 
were printed in * Fraser's Magazine.* This 
was followed in 1 8(K) by * The 1^ ate of Frank- 
lin,' on the title-page of which his name for 
the first time appeared as of * Exeter College, 
(.)xon. M.A., and of the Middle Temple.* 
He wrotij tlie poem in aid of the fund for 
the erection of a statue of the explorer in 
his native town of Spilsby. 

Shortly before this lUackmore's uncle, the 
Kev. H. II. Knight, died, and bequeathed to 
him a sum of money which enabled him to 
realise one of the dreams of his life — a house 
in the count ry <Micom]>nssed by a large gar- 
den. His father, who in his closing years 
(h(} died suddenly in the autumn ot I808) 
was extremely kind to the young couple, 
took great interest in this scheme, and 
helped liim to carry it into ellect. lUackmore, 
in his walks about Twickenham when a 
mnstt^r at Wellesley House, had seen a plot 
of land at Teddington which he coveted, and 
ho now bought it and built himself, well 
back from the road — there was no railway 
in tlios(j days — a plain substantial dwelling 
whicli he called (iomer House, a name sug- 
gested by that of a favourite dog ; and there 
he remained for the rest of his life, culti- 
vating his vines, peaches, nectarines, pears, 
and strawberries, in enviable detachment 



from the world. His knowledge of liocti- 
culture waa both wide and exact, and he 
devoted himself, with an enthuBiaam and 
patience which nothing chilled or tired, to 
the lowly tasks of a market gardener. Un- 
fortunately for himself he had received no 
business training, and was in conaeqoence 
somewhat at the mercy of the men he em- 
ployed, more than one of whom robbed him 
to a considerable extent. He was an expert 
in the culture of grapes and exotic pUmta, 
and for long years his fruit and flowers, and 
notably his pears, of which he was espeeiallj 
fond, found their way regularly to Covent 
Garden market, where, at one time— dis- 
gusted by the extortions of the middle men 
— he set up a stall. Late in life he declared 
that his garden of eleven acres, far from 
being remunerative, represented on an aver- 
age 250/. a vear out of pocket. He loved 
quality in fruit, and would send far and 
wide, regardless of expense, for choice speci- 
men trees and plants, whereas the English 
public, he was never tired of asserting, had 
set its heart on quantity. 

After Blackmore*s settlement at Tedding- 
ton, the earliest product from his pen was 
' The Farm and Fruit of Old,' a sonorous and 
happy translation of the firet and second 
Georgics of Virgil, which appeared in 1862. 
Scholars recognised its merit, but their 
approval did not sell the book. Dis- 
heartened by the languid reception of his 
work in verse, alike original and in transla- 
tion, Blackmore sought another medium of 
expression, and found it in creative romance. 
His first novel, * Clara Vaughan,' appeared 
in 1864, when he had entered his fortieth 
year, and it marked the beginning of his 
renown. In spite of the dramatic situations 
of the book and the remarkable powers of 
observation which it revealed, ' Clara 
Vaughan* was regarded as a curiously un- 
equal sensational story, dealing with the 
unravelling of crime, and yet lit up by ex- 
quisite transcripts from nature. It appeared 
without its author*8 name, and rumour 
attributed it at the time to a lady novelist 
who was then rapidly approaching the height 
of her popularity. 'Uradock Nowell* — a 
name suggested by a veritable man so called, 
who once owned Kottage Court, and whose 
name is still conspicuous on a tablet in 
Newton church, which Blackmore said he 
used to gaze at as a child during the sermon 
— was published in 1866. * Cradock Nowell' 
was described by its author as a ta,le of the 
New Forest. It was the only book in which 
he laid himself open to a charge of a parade 
of classical scholarship. It gave him a vogue 
with people who, as a rule, care little for 
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fiction, but its allusions proved caviare to 
the general, and taxed the patience of the 
circulating libraries. 'Cradock Nowell/ 
notwithstanding this, is one of the best of 
Blackmore's heroes, and in Amy Rosedew 
lie gave the world one of the most bewitching 
of heroines. Htt was in 1869, with his thira 
attempt in fiction, that Blackmore rose sud- 
denly to the front rank of English novelists 
with the publication of 'Loma Doone.' 
Some of the critical journals, he used to say, 
damned the book at the outset with faint 
praise ; but it eventually took the great 
reading world by storm, for Lorna herself 
was resistless in her beauty and grace, and 
John Ridd was made to tell his own story 
with manly simplicity and dramatic force. 
The novel of manners was in ascendency 
when ' Lorna Doone ' appeared, and Black- 
more was the pioneer 01 the new romantic 
movement, which, allying itself more or less 
closely with historical research, has since 
won a veritable triumph. Blackmore did 
for Devonshire what Scott did for the high- 
lands, by conjuring up the romantic tra- 
ditions and investing the story of old feuds 
and forays with his own imagination and 
fancy. He used to say that ' Lorna Doone ' 
drove him out of his favourite county, for 
he found himself the object there of em- 
barrassin|r attentions from admirers of his 
book. >^o less than twelve novels followed 
* Lorna Doone.' 'The Maid of Sker' was 
published in 1872, and it was followed in 
1875 by 'Alice Lorraine,' which had long 
been in process, and at an interval of a year 
by *Cripps the Carrier.' Blackmore has 
drawn few more realistic portraits than that 
of Davy Llewellyn in * The Maid of Sker,' 
while the child Bardie, it is interesting to 
learn, was suggested to the novelist by a 
niece. 

' Alice Lorraine ' takes the reader at once to 
the South Downs, and some of the charac- 
ters in its pages, especially the Kev. Struan 
Hales, a squarson of the old sporting school, 
are inimitable. In ' Cripps ' Blackmore not 
only girds mischievously at his old profession, 
but puts into the lips of the carrier his 
own homely philosophy of life. The scene 
of half of the story is Oxford. His other 
novels were : ' Erema, or My Father's Sin/ 
1877 ; ' Mary Anerley,' 1880; * Christowell,' 
1882; 'The Remarkable History of Tommy 
Upmore,' 1884 ; ' Springhaven/ 1887; 'Kit 
and Kittv,' 1889 ; ' Perly cross,' 1894 ; 'Tales 
from the Telling House,' 1896 ; and ' Dariel,' 
\Siy7, They all bear the unmistakable 
marks of his own attractive and unconven- 
t ional personality, though in point of merit 
and i>ower of appeal they are curiously 
VOL. I. — 8UP. 



unequal. ' Christowell ' perhaps gives the 
best picture of himself^ though m every 
book he has written his own individuality 
leaps to light. The clergyman in 'Perly- 
cross ' he admitted was a portrait of his own 
father. ' Kit and Kitty enabled him to 
use with enviable skill his knowledge of 
market gardening, while ' Springhaven/ 
which is undoubtedly one of the most am- 
bitious of his books, allowed free play for 
his hero-worship of Nelson. The opening 
pages of 'Tales from the Telling House^ 
contain some reminiscences of his childhood. 
His novels bear witness to his sincerity and 
strength, his generous interpretation of his 
fellow-men, his chivalrous devotion to girls 
and women, his keen appreciation of the 
beauty of nature, his lofty outlook on life, 
and the shrewd humour, luminous imagina- 
tion, and delicate sympathy which he brought 
to the interpretation of the common round. 
Blackmore did not share the prevailing view 
that his rank as a novelist would be inevi- 
tably determined by ' iToma Doone,' and by 
that romance alone. When asked by the 
present writer which of his novels he himself 
regarded as the best — both as an expression 
of his own personality and in point of work- 
manship— -his reply was instant and emphatic, 
' The Maid of Sker,' and next to it in point 
of merit he placed * Springhaven ' — an his- 
torical romance — relegating ' Lorna Doone * 
to the third place. 

At the age of sixty Blackmore returned 
to his first love by the publication of a 
volume of verse, * Fringilla,' which was 
published in 1885. In a characteristic pre- 
face he called himself a ' twittering finch ' 
that long a^o had been ' scared by random 
shots ' and knew too well that it could not 
'sing like a nightingale.' 'Fringilla,' in 
spite of a certain dainty freshness of phrase, 
cunningly linked to an antique flavour of 
culture, justified the adverse critics. One 
of the avowed but unfulfilled ambitions of 
his life was to write a play. 

Blackmore died at Teddington, after a 
long and painful illness, on 20 Jan. 1900, 
the same day as Ruskin. He kept a journal, 
but in deference to his instructions it will 
remain unpublished. 

Personally Blackmore was proud, shy, 
reticent, and bv no means easy of access 
Like John Ridd, he liked to have everything 
'good and quipt.' Ho was strong-willed, 
autocrat ic, sweet-tempered, self-cent red. He 
loved girls in their teens when modest and 

§entle. His fondness for animals, especially 
ogs, never failed. He was an uncompro- 
mising conservative, in the social even more 
than in the political sense, and he cherislieda 
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RCurnof ullf*»'lf-a(hvrti8eim»nt. Ilisoiitlrwk and arrange<l according to its letter. The 
on liiV was singularly in(lo])on(lent ; his judg- career of each class of tjpe was traced from 
mi^nts of nn'n somotimrs caujitic, but more its first use to the time when it was worn 
ofton tt'nd«>r ; his speech kindly , picturesque, out and passed into strange hands. This 
and above all shn'wd and humorous. I To . inquiry was more impNortant in his eyes 
had KcanM'lv any intimates; one of the most I than the recording of title-pages and col(v- 
trusted nf liis associate** was ]Voft?ss()r (Sir) , phons. Every dated volume thus fell into 
Hichard ()w(>n, with whom he had mutdi in its proper class, and the year of undated 
crwumon boyon<l the game of chess. All his | volumes was fixed by its companions. Such 
nr)v«'ls, except * Clara Vaughan ' and part of , was tlie way in which the story of Caxton's 
*The Maid of Slier/ were written in his press was written. The first volume of the 
plain brick house at Teddington. His day | ^lAfv of Caxton ' appeared in 1861, and the 
was divided bi'tween his garden an<l his second two years later. It was only one of 
manuscript. The morning was held sacred many books, articles, and papers devoted by 
to the vines an<l pears, the afternot^n and | Blades to the study of £ngland*s first print- 
early evening to the task of composition. ; ing-press. A notable result of his laoours 
He dete>ted London, and in later life seldom ; was to give an increased value to theCaxton 
went l>»'yond his own grounds, exce]»t once j editiims. Ilis careful and systematic methods 
a wei'k to church. His favourite poets wi-re [ had much in common with those of Henry 
Honu*r, Virgil, Milton, and among modern ' Bradshaw [q. v., Suppl.], with whom he 
men Matthew Arnold. His skill with the . carried on a friendly correspondence ex- 
lathe was (piite out of the common, and he I tending over twenty-five years (G. W. 
carved some ivory ch«»sRmen delicately and , PKf)TiiERO, Memoir of H. Bradshaw, 1883, 
curiously, lie was a keen judge of fruit, and pp. 73 0, {:>9, 201, 250, 363). 
often gavi! his friends delightful and quite ; Blades took a leading part in the orjiani- 
unpremedil at ed lessons in its culture. Black- , sat ion of the Caxton celebration in 1877, 
nior».» was a tall, snuare-shouhlered, power- was a warm supporter of the Library Asso- 
fully ])uilt, digniiiea-looking man, and was i elation founded the same year, and read 
the picture of health with fair complexion ])apers before several of the annual meeting 
and high colour. ! of that body. His 'Enemies of Books' 

[IVr.soniil knowloilgo and private information. J i H^^O, which was the most popular of his 

<i^ J 1^ literary productions, was a discursive ac- 
, count of their foes, human, insect, and ele- 

BLADES, AVILLIAM (ISiM-lsnO), mental. In a series ofarticles in the* Printers' 
printer and l)ihlit»gra])her, the son of Joseph | Register* in 1884 he supported the claims of 
Blades, was born at Clapham t)n 5 Dec. IH'JI, AVilliam Nicholson (l/o3-1815) [q. v.] as 
and was educated at the Stockwell and the English inventor of the steam press 
ria])ham grammar schools. He? wasappren- . against the contention of Goebel on behalf 
ticed on I May 1840 at his father's printing ' of the German, Koenig. 
firm of lUades & East, 11 Abchurch Lane, i He was a keen and honourable man of 
liondon. Shortly after the expiration of liis I business, ever alive to modem improvements 
a])prenticcshij» In; was admitted a partn«T in | in the mechanical part of his calling. Ilis 
the business, and soon h«? and his brother j "\sTiting8 were chiefly devoted to the early 
condii(!ted it under the stvle of Blades, history of the art of printing, and besides 
Kast, .fc IJlades. He turned liis attention to the books mentioned Delow he contributed 
the typography of the first Englisli press, | many articles to trade journals and biblio- 
nnd in 1858 undertook to write an intr«)duc- j graphical periodicals, lie was an ardent 
tory note to a reprint of Caxton's «?dition of ct^llector of books, pictures, prints, medaU, 
th(5 '(lovernayle of Helthe.' His Caxton '. jettons, and tokens relating to printing. Ih* 
stiulies were conducted in a tlmrouglily i took an active share in the municipal work 
scientific manner. New biogra])hical facts j of his city ward (Candlewick), was a mem- 
were discovered in searching t he arcliivps ■ bor of the council of the l^inters* Pension 
of the city of London, and, instead of blindly I Fund, and a liveryman of the Scriveners' 
adopting the conclusions r)f Lewis, Anirs, Company. He died on 27 April 18iK) at his 
Herbert, J)i))din, and other preceding biblio- residence at Sutton, Surrey, in his sixty-sixth 
gra])hers, he j)»*rsonally inspected loO vo- ' year, leaving a widow, to wliom he was 
lunies from Caxton's press, preserved in married in li>()2, and seven children. 
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o are priDtcd in imitalioa C&iton t;rpe,) 
' The Life ontl Tjpography of W. Cnston, 
ll^luid'a FitBt Printer, -with Evidence of his 
iphienl Connection wit.h Colard M&n- 
Printor at Brugea,' London, 1S61-3, 
K>l&4t(i(8ee also No. 12). 4. 'AOaUi- 
[U« of Books printed by or ascribed to the 
euof W.Caxton,' London, 18(!ii, urn. 4to. 
' A List of Medals, Jettons, Tokens, &c., 
connection with Printers and the Art of 
inUn^,' London, 1809, 8vo (only twenty- 
B oopice printed). 6. ' A List of Medals 
uckDf order of the Corporation of Lon- 
li,' London, 1870, 8vo tprivately printed). 
' How to tt»ll a Gallon, with some hints 
len and how the same might he found,' 
mdon, 1870, 8vo (a ffuide to the collector). 
'Typograpyeal Notes,' London, 1870, 
D (privatelT printed). 9. 'Shakespere 
d '^pography, being an attempt to show 
uJcMpere's p«rson&l connection with and 
isal knowledge of the art of printing,' 
mdon, 1872, 8to (ajt» (frapn'O. 10. 'Some 
irlyTyps-specimen Books of England. Hol- 
-i, France, ftalv, and Germany,' London, 
5, 8vo. 1 1. ' £arl of Rivera : the Dictes 
dSayingsof the Philosophers ! afacsimile 
■ — duction of the first book printed in Eng- 
; Loudon, 1877, Jto. 12. 'The Bio- 
■phy and Typography of W. Caxton. 
igland's first printer,' London, 1877, 8vo 
). 3 recast and issued in a more handy 
n, in connection with the Caxton cele- 
•tion) i 2nd edit. 1 m'2. 13. ' The Boke of 
int Albans, by Dame Juliana Bemera; a 
London, 188i; 4to. 14. 'The 
« of Books,' London, 1881, 8vo : 2nd 
" ; 3rd edit. 1883; ' revised and en- 

Bied'('Book Lovers' Library 'J, 1887, 2nd 
L 1688, with illustrations, 1896; French 
■'on, 'Lea Livres et leurs Enemis,' 

, 88). 16.'NumismalnTyp(^Taphica; 

the Medallic History of Printing, being 
•ecniint of the medals, jettons, and tokens 
nek in commemoration of printers sod 
B art of printing," London, 1883, 4to 
- ' improved and enlarged!. 16. 'An 
it of the German Morality Play en- 
d " Depositio Comuti Typographici," as 
mood m the 17th and ISth Centuries,' 
odon, 1886, 4to, vrith translation of the 
If, 17. ' TliblioGTaphical Miscellanies : 
I. 1, Signatures ; No. 2, tho Chained Li- 
ny at Wimbome Minster; Noe. 8, 4, 
d 6, Books in Chains,' London, 1890, 8vo. 
, 'The PdQtatcuoh of I'rinting,' edit«d 
~ ", Beed, London, 1891, 4to (pos- 

mij T. B. Seed, with a list of Blades'* 
icIm, prsfixed to Peniateuoh of 
. Sm aim AtbsDaniin, S and 



' 10 May 1890: Academy, 3 Mxy 1800; Timit, 
39 April 1800; City Press, 30 April laQO, 
Printers' Efgister (portmit), Oflol«r 1809 aad 
8 May 1800; J. F. Kirk's Supplement to AUi- 
bone'a Dictionary, 1891, i. 160,] H. R. T, 

BLAGDON, FRANCIS WILLIAM 
(1778-1819;, journalist and autlior, bom in 
1776 of humble parentage, begun his career 
as a ' horn-boy ' employed to sell the ' 8un ' 
newsjiaper wiienever it contained any extra- 
ordinary news. He then became amanu- 
ensis to Dr. A, F. M. ^V'illich, a medical 
writer, who taught him French and Qer- 
msD ; he also learnt Spanish and Italian, 
and subsequently described himself as ' pro- 
fessor' of those languages, ao expression 
which probably implies that he endeavoured 
to earn a living by teaching. Xl one time, 
he published a ' French Interpreter,' of 
which no cop)[ seems to beextnnl. In 1802 
he besan editing a series of ' Modem Dis- 
covenes' (London, 1802-3, 8 vols, lemo) ; 
the first two volumes comprised Vivant 
Denon's 'Travels in Egypt ' mthe train of 
Napoleon Bonaparte; the next two in- 
cluded Golberry's 'TraveU in Africa,' i.e. in 
the north-west portion ; and the remaining 
four were devoted to Pallas's 'Travels in 
the Southem Provinces of Russia.' Tho 
first two works were translated by Blagdon 
from the French, and the last from the Ger- 
man. Pallas's ' Travels ' were translated for 
a seeond time by Bliigdon, and a new edition 
published in 1812 (London. 2 vols. 4to),with 
numerous illustrations. In 1803 Blandon 
commenced publishing with the Rev, F.Pre- 
vost a literary miscellany ■■ntitled ' Flowers 
of Literature,' which continued to appear 
until 1809, and ran to seven volumes (Lon- 
don, 1803-fl,8vo). In 1803 Blagdon also pub- 
lished, in conjunction with Pravost, ' Moori- 
ana, or Selections from the . . . Works . . . 
of Dr. John Moore' (London, 2 vols. 12mo). 
In 1805 he brought out ' A Brief History 
of Ancient and Modem India' (Loudon, 
3 vols. I'ol.), which was reissued in IB18 as 
an appendix to Captain Thomas 'W'illinm- 
flon's 'European in India' (London, 4toJ, 
and in 1806 he contributed the ' Memoirs ' to 
C)rnio's ' Graphic History of the Life, Ex- 
ploits, and Death of . . . Nelson' (London, 
4to). 

About this time Blagdon became asso- 
ciated with tho ' Morning Poal,' which he 
helped to edit ibr some yesrs. The paper 
was then tory in its views, and Blogdon'a 
literary activity took a polemical turn ; be 
had already, it is said, been imprisoned for 
eix months in 1605, for lil>elling John Jervis, 

" " mt ^ ■■ "" 
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catholic disabilities induced him to publish 
an edition of Fox's * Book of Martyrs ; ' this 
appeared as * An Universal History of 
Cliristian Martyrdom . . . orijjinally com- 
posed by John Fox . . . and now entirely 
rewritten . . . by the Rev. J.Milner, M.A.* 
(Ijondon, 1H07, 8vo); the use of the pseu- 
douvm * the ]{ev. J. Milner * was inexcusable, 
as a well-known Uoman catholic divine, 
John Milner [q.v.J, was then living ; subse- 
quent editions of Blagdon's work appeared 
in 1817, 1837, 1848, ISaS, 1871, and in 
1881 ; and in 1S9:J was published a version 
by Theodore Alois Bucklev, described as 
'abridgj'd from Milner's eilition/ 

In 1809 IMagdon came into conflict with 
William Cobbett Tq.v.], and in October of 
that year he publislied a prospectus of * Blag- 
don's Weekly Political IJepster,' which was 

* to be printed in the same manner as Cob- 
bett*8 Register ; * with the first number was 
to commence *The History of the Political 
Life and Writings of William Cobbett,* who 
was compared to Catiline. Blagdon's 

* Weekly Register' never seems to have 
appeare(l, and the * Phojnix,' another of his 
ventures, soon came to an end. In 1812, 
with a view to exposing French designs on 
England, Blagdon brought out * The Situa- 
tion of Great Britain in 1811. . . .* trans- 
lated from the French of M. de Montgaillard 
(London, 8vo); this evoked a reply from 
Sir John Jervis White Jervis, who describes 
Blagdon as * a gentleman well known in the 
walks of literary knowhnlge and of loyal 
authors.' In 1811 Blagdon published 'An 
Historical Memento ... of the public JUv 
joicings ... in celebration of tlie Peace of 
1814, and of the Centi?nary of tlie Accession 
of the House of Brunswick ' (London, 4to), 
and in I8l9 a ' New Dictionary of Classical 
Quotations ' ( Fjoudon, 1819, 8vo). He died 
in obscurity and poverty in June 1819, and 
a sul)scri])tion was raised for his destitute 
widow and children {^Gent. Mag. 1819, ii. 
88). 

Besides the works mentioned above, Blag- 
don was author of: 1. *The Grand Cont».'st 
... or a View of the Causes and 
probable Consecpiences of the threatened 
Invasion of Great Britain,' 180;}, 8vo. 
2. * Remarks on a Pamphh't entitled '' ( )b- 
sorvations on the Concise Stattjment of 
Facts by Sir Home Popham," ' I80r), 8vo. 
8. * Authentic Memoirs of George Morlan<l,' 
1800, fol.; this contains many engravings 
of Morland's pictures. 4. * The Modern 
Geographer,' 1807, 8vo. 5. * Langhorne's 
Fables of Flora . . . with a Life of the 
Author,' 1812, 8vo. (). < Letters of the 
Princess of Wales, comprising the only true 



History of the celebrated "Book,"' 1818, 
Svo [see Caboline Amelia Elizabeth]. He 
also*" contributed a life of Dr. Johnson with 
an edition of his poems to 'The LanieP 
(London, 1808, 24mo), and compiled a gene- 
ral index to the * British Critic,' vols, xih 
xlii. ; to him is also attributed * Paris as it 
was, and as it is ' (London, 1803, Svo). 

[BlagdoD'a Works in Brit. Mas. Libr. ; Geot. 
Mag. 1819. ii. 88; Biogr. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816; Renss's Begister, 1790-1803, 
i. 109; Edward Smith's Life of Cobbett, ii. 
47-8 ; Watt's Bibl. Britannica.l A. F. P. 

BLAIKIE, WILLIAM GARDEN 
(1820-1899), Scottish divine, bom at Aber- 
deen on 5 Feb. lHi20, was the second eon of 
James Blaikie (1786-1836) of Craigiebuckler, 
advocate, and provost of Aberdeen from 1833 
to 1836, by his wife, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Garden, a land surveyor. His aunt, 
Jane Blaikie, married Alexander Keith 
(1791-1880) [q. v.] In 1828 ho entered the 
Aberdeen grammar school, then under James 
Melvin [q. v.] He was one of Melvin's most 
brilliant scholars, and entered Marischal 
College in November 1833. His thiid 
divinity session (1839-40) was spent at 
Edinbiirp^h, and in 1841 he was licensed to 
])reach by the Aberdeen presbytery. On 
22 Sept. ls42,on the presentation'of the Earl 
of Ivintore, he was ordained minister of Drum- 
blade, the early home of Dr. George Mac- 
donald. On 18 May 1843 he signed the 
deed of demission and joined the Free Church 
of Scotland. Most of his congregation 
seceded with him, and a church was erected 
for their use. 

Early in 1844 Blaikie was invited to 
undertake a new charge at Pilrig, in the 
rising district of Leith Walk, Edinburgh, 
lie was inducted on 1 March, and continued 
there for twenty-four years. During this 
])eriod he manifested a strong concern for 
the welfare of the poor. He promoted the 
foundation and tooK part in tlie mana^ 
ment of the model buildings which still 
form a feature of the district. In 1849 he 
published *SLx Lectures to the Working 
Classes on the Improvement of their Tem- 
poral Condition* (Edinburgh, ICmo), which 
in 1S()3 he transformed into * Better Days 
for the AVorking People' (London, 8vo), a 
publication which attained remarkable popu- 
larity, and which was praised by Guizot. 
The latest edition appeared in 1882. lie had 
also other literary interests. From Mav 1849 
to 18.")3 he edited <The Free Church Maga- 
zine,' and from 1860 to 1863 'The North 
British Review.' 

In 1868 Blaikie was chosen to fill the 



t of apologetics nnd poatonil ttit'olog'y 
; New College, Edinburgh, the duties o'f 
IiicU ba continued to dischnrge until 1897. 
a iBlations witt the students wer« closer 
id mote friendly than thnse of an ordinarv 
iofessor, and bis practical powar of organf- 
tign was dispkyed in tie institution of 
e New College dining-hall. In the general 
ark of the free church he took an ample 
e, pvticularlj in connection with home 
ion work, temperance, and church ex- 
ioD. In 1688 he was Cunningham lec- 
r, cbooaine as his theme ' The Preachers 
' Scotland from the Sixth to the Nine- 
enth Centnry' (Edinburgh, 1883, Sro), 
t 1892 fae filled the office of moderator of 
« general a«isetiibl;. 

In the fii'ld of litpratura Blaikie was 
niillv indefatigable. He edited < The Sun- 
Lj M^uine ' in 1673 and 1874, and • The 
rtholio Presbyterian' from 1879 to 1883. 
I the field of theology he produced several 
teworthy works, but his most important 
nevemenU were in the field of biography, 
s ' Personal Life of David Livingstone ' 
dinburgh, IRHO, 8vo: Srd edit. 1882), com- 
ei chiefly from his unpublished journals 
i correnpondence, bas been long held in 
fit repute, and his memoir of David 
own (London, 1898, Svo), the principal 
the Free Church College, .Aberdeen, is an 
Dtinble biography. 

in 1864 BTaikie received the honorary 
ffree of D.D. from Edinbni^h [Iniversily, 
A in 1673 that of LL.D. from the uni- 
rnty of Aberdeen. lie died on 11 June 
n, at his residence, '2 Tantallon Terrace, 
rtliBcrwick. On 2ttMayl815be married 
nsmret Catherine Bi^ar. His wife and 
ehildren survived bim. 
losides the works already mentioned, his 
leipal publications were: 1. 'David, 
i; of Israel,' Edinburgh, 18S6, Svo i 2nd 
:. 18«1. 2. ' Bible History in connection 
h the General History of tbe World.' 
idoD, 1660, Svo. 3, • Outlines of Bible 
Dffmpby,* London, 1801, Svo. 4. ' Heads 
lllandt in llm World of Labour," I/indon, 
16. 8vo. 6. ■ Tbe Head of the House,' 
Bdon, 1866, 13mi>. H. • The Work ol'lhe 
linrvi a Manual of Ilouiikticiil and 
tonlTbenlogy,'London,1873, 8vo; 2inl 
i. 1678. 7. 'Glimpses of the Inner Life 
Kir Lord.* London, 1876, 8vo. 8. 'The 
bUc Hinblrv and I'usloral Methods of 
^ Lord,' London, 188S, 8vo. 9. ' [fadera 
Modem I'bilantbropy,' I^ondon, 1884, 
10. * Hobert Rollock, first Principal of 
Jnivcnitv of Kdiubiirgb,' London, 18S4, 
► (Mew BingmpbicKl Series of tbe Ueli- 
s Tnet Society, Ka, G). 11. 'After 



keley 

Fifty Years : or, Letters of a Grandfather on 
occasion of the Jubilee of the Free Church 
ofSeoIland.'London, 1893, Svo. 13. 'Ileroee 
of Israel,' London, 1894, 8vo. 13. 'Thomaa 
Chalmers,' Edinburgh. 1896, 8vo (I^'anous 
Scots Series). He edited: 1. 'Jlemurialsof 
the late Andrew Criehton' [q. v.], London, 
1868, Svo (with Norman Loekbart Walker). 
2. 'The Theology and Theologians of Scot- 
land,' by James Walker, Edinburgh, 1873, 
Svo; 2nd edit. 1888. He was the aulhoi 
of a memoir of lalay Bums [q, v.], prefixed 
to his 'Select Itemains '(1&T4) ; contributed 
to the ' I'ulpit Commentary;' and wrote 
several of the ' Present Day Tracts.' He 
also prepared ' The Book of Joshua ' for 
the ' Expositor's Bible' (1893), and was a 
contributor to the earlier volumes of the 
of National Biography.' He 
tbe foundera of tbe Alliance of 
tbe Reformed Churches holding the Pres- 
byterian System, which is accustomed to 
bold triennial pan-presbyterian councils in 
the British Isles or in America. 

[Unpnbbshed reminisMincBB of Dr. BUikie, 
kindly ctimmuniealod by hi» son, Mt. W. B. 
iilaikic: Scottmnn, IZJunslS99: FreeChmch 
of Scotland Monthly, Angmtl 1899.] 

E. I. C. 
BLAKELET, WILLIAM (1&30-1897), 
actor, played as an amateur at the Gougb 
Street theatre, now pulled down, and at the 
Sobo theatre, now the Royalty. His first 
appearance as a salaried actor was at the 
fbeatre Royal. Dublin, with Sir William 
Don. He then at tbe Amphitheatre, Liver- 
pool, played Polonius and other parts, and 
accompanied Sothem on tour, playing Asa 
Trencnard to his Lord Dundreary in ' Our 
American Cousin.' In London he was seen 
for the first time on 21 Dec. 1807 at the 
Prince of Wales's theatre, Tottenham Street, 
as Sir Abel Hotspur in Boucicault's ' How 
she loves him,' a part be bad taken at the 
first production at the Prince of Walee'a 
theatre, Liverpool, on 7 Dec. 1S63, On 
1() Feb. 1868 he was the first Bodmin Todder 
in ' Play," and wm John Chodd senior in a 
nivival of ' Society.' Mr. Tweedie in yBt4is'« 
'Tame Cats' followed on 12 Dec. At tbe 
Olvmpic he was, 1 May 1871, Simeon Cole 
in Byron's 'Daisy Farm.' After, in 1880, 
accompanying Sothem to Amfrics, he ap> 

; eared at the Criterion on 23 July 1881 as 
eremiah Deeds in 'Flats in Four Stories' 
(' Les Locataires de Monsieur Blondeau '), 
adapted by Mr. G. R. Sims. With this 
theatre his name is principally aasociated. 
Here he played Babblebrook in ' A Lesson 
in Love,' and very many comic parta in re- 
Tivala of ' Brighton,' ■ Betsy,' 'Pink Domi- 
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no8,* and * Still Waters run deep/ Among 
his ori^nal charactera at the Criterion were 
Talbot in ^Ir. Gilbert's * Fogfjerty's Fairy/ 
15 Dec. 1881 ; J^runimlf*8 in H. J. Byron's 

* Fourteen Days/ 4 March 188:2 ; Ferdinand 
Pettigrew in All>er\''8 * Featherbrain/ 23 June 
1884; Barnnbaa Goodeve in the 'Candidate/ 
29 Nov. ; General Bletchinglev in Mr. Bur- 
nand's * Headless Man/ 27 Jilly 18JK). At 
Daly's theatre he was, 2 Feb. 1895, Smoggins 
in * An Artist's Model;' Duckworth Crabbe 
in the 'Chili Widow/ Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chier's adaptation of ' M. le l)irecteur/7 Sept. ; 
and Commodore Van G iitt in the * New Baby,* 
28 April 1890. His last apjwarance in Lon- 
don was at the Criterion as Thomas Tyndal 
in * Four Little Girls,' by Mr. Walter Stokes 
Craven, produced 17 July 1897. Besides 
being what is known as a 'mugger,' or maker 
of comic faces, Blakeley was a genuine come- 
dian, and was accepted as Hardcastle in 

* She Stoops to Conquer.' In showing self- 
importance, in airs of assumed dignity, and 
in the revelation of scandalised propriety, he 
stood alone. He died at Criterion House, 
Clovelly Terrace, Walham, London, on 
8 Dec. 1897, and was buried in Fulham 
cemetery. 

[Personal kncvledge; Era newspaper, 11 Dec. 
1897 ; Scott and Howard's Blanehard ; The Dra- 
matic Peerage.] J. K. 

BLAKISTON, THOMAS WRIGHT 

(1832-1H91), explorer and ornithologist, was 
bom at Lymington in Hampshire on 27 Dec. 
183i>. 

His fatlier, John Blaklstox (1785-1867), 
major, wtis the second son of Sir ^Intthew 
Blakiston, second baronet, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of John Bochfort. He served in 
the Madras engineers and in the 27th regi- 
ment (Enniskillens), wns present at tlie 
battle of Asstiye, and engaged at the capture 
of Bourbon, Alaurilius, and .lava, and during 
the Peninsular war from Vittoria to Tou- 
louse. He published * Twelve Years of Mili- 
tary Adventures' anonvmouslv in 1829, and 
'Twenty Years in Botirement with his 
name in 183(). He died on 4 June 1807 at 
Moberley Hall, Cheshire. On 26 Sept. 18U 
he married Jane, daughter of Thomas Wright, 
rector of Market Harborough. 

His second son, Thomas, was educated at 
St. l^aul's (proprietary) school at Southsea, 
and at the Boyal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, from which he obtained a commission 
in the royal artillery on 10 Dec. 1851. He 
served with his regiment in England, Ire- 
land, and Kova Scotia, and in the Crimea 
before Sebastopol, where his brother Law- 
rence was killed in the battle of the lledan 
on 8 Sept. 1855. In 1857 Blakiston was 



appointed, on the recommendation of Sir Ed- 
ward Sabine Fq. v.], a member of the sdentifie 
expedition for the exploration of British 
North America between Canada and the 
Ilocky Mountains, under the command of 
John Palliser [q. v.] He was chiefly em- 
ployed in taking observations on the mtf- 
netic conditions, temperature, &c. ; but m 
1858 he crossed the Kutanie and Boundair 
passes independently, and published at Woot 
wich in 1859 a 'Report of the Exploration 
of Two Passes through the lloc^ Motm- 
tains.' During the Chinese war of 1869 Bla- 
kiston was left in command of a detachment 
of artillery at Canton, and there he orgamsed 
his famous exploration of the middle and 
upper course of the Yang-tsze-Kiang, the 
iaea being to ascend the river aa far as the 
Min, and then cross the province of Sie- 
chuen, and reach north-western India vid 
Tibet and Lhassa. The party consisted of 
Blakiston, Lieutenant-colonel H. A. Sarel, 
and Dr. Alfred Barton, who still survives, 
and with the llev. S. Schereschewsky as in- 
terpreter, four Sikhs, and three Chinese, set 
out from Shanghai on 12 Feb. 1861, con- 
voyed by Vice-admiral Sir James Hope's 
squadron, which left them at Yo-chau on 
16 March. They reached Pingshan on 26 May, 
having travelled eighteen hundred miles from 
Shanghai, nine hundred miles further than 
any other Europeans, except the Jesuits in 
native costume. The country there being 
much disturbed by rebels, they were obli^ 
to retrace their route on 30 ^ay, reaching 
Shanghai on 9 July. Blakiston produced a 
surprisingly accurate chart of the river from 
Hankow to Pingshan, published in 1861, for 
which he received in 1862 the royal (patron's) 
medal of the Boyal Geographical Society. 
l*artial narratives were published in the So- 
ciety's Journal, vol. xxxii., by Sarel and Bar- 
ton, while Blakiston prepared in October 
1862 a longer account of their * Five Months 
on the Yang-tsze,* with illustrations bv Bar- 
ton and scientific appendices. This is still 
treated as a text -book for the country (cf. 
A. J. Little, Through the Yang-tie Gorges, 
1888). 

Before returning to England Blakiston 
visited Yezo, the northern island of Japan. 
Having resigned his commission in 1862, 
he entered into an arrangement with a sub- 
stantial firm, and returned to Y'ezo in 16(W, 
via Russia, Siberia, and the Amur river. 
He settled at the treaty port of Hakodate, 
and founded sawmills for the export of 
timber to China. This business had to be 
abandoned owing to the obstructions of the 
Japanese government; but he remained in 
Hakodate as a merchant, executed surreys 
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Knd deeisneil fortiRcations, and soon became 
the be«t known of the European reaidenta— 
' le v^table roi d'Uakodate ' — keeping open 
bouse for travellers, especiallj those with 
•cieotiiie interests. lu 1672 he contribuied 
to the 'Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society ' (toI. zlii.) a narrative of a journey 
■XDimd Yeio, coataining inrocmation as to 
the topography, climate, forcBts, fiaheri(js, 
mines, and population, and firat calling 
attention to the existence of a pre-AJnu 
race of pit-dwellers. 

During Blakiston's rei>idcnce at Hakodate 
he paid great attention to the ornithology 
ofleio. lie made an extensive collection 
of birds, which is now in the museum at 
Haltodate, and in 1378 compiled, with Mr. 
B. Pryer of Yokohama, a catalogue of the 
ftTifauna of Japan {Ibu, 1878, pp. 207-5«(. 
revised and repuUiabed in the 'TmnMCtions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan ' in 1860 and 
18S2, and finally in London in 1SS4. He 
demonsirated that the birds of Ye«o belong 
to the Siheriun as distinct from the Man- 
iDburianaub-region of the I'atieBrctic region ; 
ftnd the loo-geogrephical line of division 
formed by the Strait of Tau-garu has been 
termed Blakiston's line l,v. Auk, 1892, ix. 
75-0). In 1883 he read to the Asiatic 
Bocietjrj'rnfu.ii. 1883) a paper on ' Zoolo- 
^eal Indications of the Ancient Connexion 
of the Japan Islands with the Continent.' 
Beven new species of Japanese birds are 
named after him (for list see Auk, 1. c.) 

In 1881, after a visit to Australia, New 
Zealand, and England, Blahiaton retired 

._ ._.. i and left Japan for the 

I'nited States. He settled eventually in 
KewMeiico,diedl60ct. 1891 at San Diego, 
California, and was buried at Columbas, 
Ohio, Oa Ifl .Vpril 1885 he married Anne 
Mary, daughter of Jomps Dun of Dundafl', 
London, Ohio, By her he left a aon and a 
daughter. 

Besides the worka already mentioned, 
Blakiaton published in 1883 at Yokohama 
K book called ' Japan in Vezo,' consisting of 
articles reprinted from the 'Japan Gazette,' 
ttnd a number of papere in tne 'Ibis' (on 
the birda of British North America and 
Japan), in the 'Chrysanthemum,' the 
' l^ansactioiu of the Asiatic Society of 
_Japan,' and the ' ProceedingB of the I'nitetl 
fitales National Museum. Hia Canuilian 
jmecimena are at Woolwich ; and, besides 
tStB collection at Hakodate, be gave Japanese 
turds to the United States National Museum. 
7o the gardens of the Zoological Society of 
Ijondon be sent liTing animals, 
itnary notices in IhaJournn 
iphinl SociBtj, December If 



729; the Ibis, 1S92, p. 130; tad by Dr. L. 
Stc)nBg«rin tha Auk, 1892, ii. 76-6; writings 
a» citird ahovo : prival" informstion from hit 
br',thM, Mr, Matthew Blakiaton, F.R.G.S.l 
H- E. a B. 
BLAKMAN, ELAKEMAN. or 
BLACKMAN, JtlHN {J. 1436-1448), 
biographer, waaadmitteda fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, in 1436. NothiDgta known 
of his parentage, but a family of the name 
tloiirisbed at bviisbam in Oxfimishire in the 
siit-eenth century (Hart. Soc. r. 193). In 
1439 he was one of the two ^ardians of 
the ' old university chest,' receiving an ac- 
quittance in respect of his office on 3 July 
of that year. Although not one of the ori- 
ginal fellows of Eton, be was fifth on the 
list at the date (1447) of the promotion of 
William of W^nflete [q. v.] to the see of 
Winchester. He probably vacated his (fel- 
lowship at Merton upon bis election at 
Eton, tor in the accounts (^30 May 1448 to 
i) May 14d0j of contributions received to- 
wards the building of the bell-tower at 
Merton, to which iie gave 6jr. Sd., be is not 
styled a fellow of the college. His position 
at Eton brought him into contact with 
Henry ^'I, of whom he wrote in I,atin an 
interesting memoir. It was ^tinted in 1739 
by Thomas Hoame[q.T.]in his ' DuoRerum 
.^nglicamm Scrlptores ' (i.e. Otterbourno 
and ^lethamstede). The work is a collec- 
tion of anecdotes illustrating the variona 
virtues of the king. Blokmnn expresslr I 
Btfltes that he writes as well from personal \ 
knowledge as from the information of Henry*! 
attendants. Among these he names 'mosteri 
Bedon and M&nnynge,' and Sir Bichard 
Tunstall, the king's chamberlain. Thomas 
Mannynge was dean of Windsor (1452-lloj^ 
a preferment be vacated after his attainder !>y 
the Yorkist parliament in 1461 (1,e Netb, 
Faiti, iii. 372 ; Sot. Part. v. 477 b, 460 b). 
Sir Richard Tunstall was attainted by the 
(li. pp. 477a,479o)[4eeTrNeTALi, I 
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Bedon (B.D. 1465; BoiSE, fl^jr. {jmn. t 
p. 6). A bit^raphy drawn from such sources 1 
naturally became a panegyric, but it was 
not improbably composed for apurpose. It 
was written after Henry VI's death and, to j 
)iidge bv the language used bv the author I 
about the Yorkists, after the'nwession of f 
Henry VII. The canonisation of Henry VI j 
was long a favounte project of Henry VII, 
who petitioned it of three pnpe.t in succes- 
sion—Innocent Vin (]484-U92i, Alex- 
ander VI (1492-1503), and Julius II (IBOS- 
1513) (see WiLKIus, Concilia, iii. 6'" 
Brscn, England unlet- dm Tiulnrt, i. ', 
386). Blakmaa's apotheosis was doubtlew J 



Blanchard 216 Bland 

intended to prepare the public mind for this pallv the former ; and other miscellaneoiu 
step. I works. His dramatic efforts included ^Iits 

Blakman is «tated in the title of the for the eastern or minor theatrea, written 
print t'd enpy nf his book to have been a often for 1 Of. an act. To west-end phiysoen 
* bachelor of divinity and afterwards a monk | he is principally known as having for thirty- 
of the Chart orh oil <e of London.' The cor- . seven years supplied the Druiy Lanepanto- 
rectne^s of the latter part of this statement mime. These works were not devoid of pretti- 
is rendered probable by the existence of a \ ness and fancy, in which respects they have 
copy of lligden's * Polychronicon* in the not since been equalled. Alone or with 
Ashbumham colli*ction inscribed at the foot various collaborators he also wrote panto- 
of the first i»age. * Liber domus beate Marie mimes for other London and country theatres, 
de W'itham ordinis Carthusiensis ex dono amounting, it is said, to one hundSred in alL 
m.JohanriisHIakman/ The volume is bound ' His plays have never been collected, very 
in crimson morocco with the royal arms, | few of them having been printed. Blan- 
each book hAviiijr an illuminated initial with ' chard contributed to most of the comic rivals 
the arms of Kton College and a marginal i to * Punch ' and to various literary ventures, 
ornament in gold and colours. Nothing is • and was associated with many well-known 
known as to the date of Blakman s death. ■ men of letters, from Leieh Hunt to Edmund 
An inscription in the west wall of the Grey Yates ; was theatrical cntic of many papers, 
Friars Cliurch, London, * fr. Johannes ' including the * Sunday Times/ the * Weekly 
Blackeman ob. 31 Jul: 1511* must, as the ' Dispatch,' the ' Illustrated Times,' the * Lon- 
dates show, refer to another person. A ! don Figaro,' the 'Observer,' and altimately 
third contenip<>rary of the same name was a ■ the' Da ilv Telegraph.' To successive numbers 
benefactor of St. John's Hospital, Coventry, j of the * lira Almanack' he contributed * The 

[Oxfonl City Documents, ed. J. E. T. Kogcrs, 1 Plavgoer's Portfolio,' and he wrote frequently 
1891, p. 314; F]>isto1}e Acmiemioa>. el. II. An- . in tlie ' Era.' A mere list of his productions, 
fetey, 1898, i. 175 ; HearneV Duo Rerum Angli- theatrical and other, would occupy columns. 
carum Scripioro:*, 1732, i. 285-307; Harwood's : He kept a diary, edited in 1891, after his 
Alumni Etonrnses, 1797; Lyte's Hist, of , death, by Messrs. Clement Scott and Cecil 
Eton Ci)llege. 1877; Ilarl. Soc. v. 193; Collect. ; Howard, which is a memorial of arduous 
Topogr. 11. l.)6. V. 398; II.8t. MSS. Comm. 8th i ^^d incessant struggle and, until near the 

trials oi , ^„j ^f.^:, vi ti. r. :-i j^i:-i.«._ 





LAMAN (l^<*JO-lf<80X miscellaneous writer, of the charm of a Charles Lamb. After a 

illness he died of creep- 
1889) at Albert Man- 
and was buried on the 
Kensington cemetery at Han well. 
panied hi8 fatlicr to New York in 1831, and | Blanchard was twice married, his second wife, 
was in 18.3() sub-editor of l*iunock's * Guide i to whom a complimentar}- performance was 
to Knowled^re.' In 1^31) he wrote for ama- i given at Drury Lane, surviving him. In his 
teurs his first pantomime, in which he played j * Life ' bv Scott and Howard his third name is 
harlequin. Under the pseudonym of * Fran- | piveu as Leman ; on his tombstone it is 
Cisco Frost,' and subsequently under his Laman. 
own name, lie wrote countless dramas, farces, 



and burle8(|ues. In 1841 he edited Cham- 
bers's * London Jounial,' and subsequently 
founded and edited * The Astrologer and 
Oracle of Destiny ' ( 1845, 20 Nos.), and also 
edited the 'Xew London Magazine* (184"), 
2 Nos.) He is responsible for editions of 
Thomas Du^'-dale's 'England and Wales De- 
lineated* (2 vols. 1854, lH(K)).andAVillongh- 
by's 'Shakes])oare;* was author of * Temple 
Bar* and *]5rave without a Destiny,* novels; 
wrote many illustrated guides to London and 
other ])laces, including Hradshaw's * Descrip- 
tive IJailway Guides; * furnished entertain- 
ments for W. S. Woodin and Miss Emma 
Stanley ; songs comic and sentimental, princi- 



[IVrs'^nal knowledge; Yates's Recollections 
and Experiences, p. 210; Scott and Hownrd's 
Life. 1891 (with porfniit) ; Era, 7 and 14 Sept. 
1889; Men of the Time, 12th ed.; Athenwum, 
7 Sept. 1889] J. K. 

BLAND, NATHANIEL (1803-18<V)), 
l*ersian scholar, bom 3 Feb. 1808, was the 
only son of Nathaniel Bland of Randalls 
Park, Leatherhead. His fathers name was 
originally Crumi)e, but after leaving Ireland 
and purchasing llandalls Park he took, in 
1812, the surname of his mother, Dorothea, 
daughter of Dr. Bland of Derriquin Castle, 
CO. Kerry, an eminent civilian. 

Bland* entered Eton in 1818, matriculated 



from Christ Church, Oxford, in October 1931, ' 
ftnd graduated B.A. in 1855. He yrM an 
clegsnl Persian 8cLa1ar,BndbetweeDl843aDd 
1853 contributed several valuable papers to 
tie Royal Asiatic Society's ' Journal/ The 
first, read June 1843 (vol. vii.), was a notice 
of the Atash Esda, a collection of lives of 
poets. Thia and a Bupplementary article in 
Tol. IX. of the ' Journal are still standard au- 
thorities on the subject. In 1B47 be contri- 
buted an elaborate article on Persian chess, 
Irhich was afterwards published separately. 
He also described the Pote collection of 
orient&l manuscripts in the Eton OoUe^ 
libraryr«eePoTB,JosEPH] in the Iloyal Asiatic 
Society 8 'Journal' (orig. series, vol. viii. 
104-8). His last contribution to the ' Jour- 
D&l,' iu 1853, Iras on the Mubammadan sci- 
ence of the interpretation of dreams. In 
1644 he edited Nizaml's ' Malihziin-al-AsrElr' 
for the Oriental Translation Fund. But un- 
fbrtunalely he did not finish this work. ' 
The letter part of his life was calamitous. He 
took to gambling;, had To sell Randalls Park, 
»nd eventually committed suicide at Hom- 
lK>uig-le«-BainsonlOAuK.1865. His valuable 
collection of Persian and other manuscripts 
■waa sold through Ilemard Quaritch in 1866 
and purchased by the Earl of Crawfurd. It 
now forms part of the BibliothecaLindesiana. 
[Proceedings of the B.A,9,, vol. ii. N.S. p. 3 ; 
Annual Eepurt of Juno 1866.) H. B-B. 

BLANFORD, HENRY FHANCIS 

(1834-1893), meteorolo^st end geologist, 
son of 'William Blanford by his wife, Harriet 
_ I born on 3 June 1834 in Hou- 
'9treet,WhiterriaFS,wberehiBfBtheThad 
s nuwufactorv. His earlier education was 
flt Kihools in Brighton and Brussels. After 
Mssinc with distinction through the Royal 
Behoof of Mines, and stadybg for a year at 
Preibei^ in Saxony, he was appointed to the 
Geological Surtey of India, where he began 
work tn the autumn of ]85i>. Early in his 
career he made the first step towards setting 
in order the Gondwana group, by separating 
^m it the Talchir strata with their remark- 
able boulder bed, and he afterwords classified 
the cretaceous strata nearTrichinopoly. In 
18tf3, as his health was suffering, he retired 
from the Bun'ey, but accepted a post in the 
Bengal education ol department, being one of 
tbe profewors at the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, until 1872. 

Qeology was now almost laid aside for 
nieteoroicsy, in which science he becnme so 
distinguished that in the lnst-name<l year 
he was appointeil meteorological reporter to 
the govenimt.'nl of Bengal, and was placed 
in charge of an aQic« to give storm warnings 



Ilenkinsop 

as well as make observations in the 
sidency. Important discoveries as to 
origin of cyclones were the result, and oo ] 
the formation of a more comprehensive < 
partment he was placed at the head of it I 
as meteorological reporter to the govern- I 
ment of India. The work was arduous. I 
but Blanford's powers of organisation and J 
scientific knowledge were fruitful in results, 
the value of which has been widely recog- 
nised, not the least being Ills numerous 
reports and papers, most of which will be 
found in thepublicalions of the India OlBco. 
In 1888 he retired and returned to England, 
residingot Folkestonetillhlsdeathon^SJon. 
1998. He married, on 20 June 1867, Char- 
lotte Mackenzie, daughter of George Ferguson 
CockhumDftheIndiacivllservlce,Bnd grand- 
"--■-— SEeaur- 

many daughters. 

Of Blanford's scientific papers, some fif^j I 
in number, the majority deal with meteoro- 
logy, but those on geology exhibit a wids 
ninEe of knowledge. He also wrote, togethee 
with his contributions to the survey publi- | 
cations, wholly or in port, the following 
books : 1. (with Carl Johann August Theo- 
dor Scheeter) ' An Introduction to the use 
of the Bloi^ipe. Together with a Descrip- 
tion of the Blowpipe Characters of the most 
important Minerals,' London (translated and 
compiled by Blanford), I856, 12rao; 3rd , 
edit. 1875. 3. (with John William Salter J 
[q. V.]) ' Palatontologv of Niti in tlie Nor- ' 
them Hlmalava.' Calcutta, 1865, 8to, 
3. (with J. E. Gastrell) ' Report of the Cal- 
cutta Cyclone of 5 Oct. 1864," Calcutta. 
1806, 8vo, 4. ' The Indian Meteorologist's 
Vade Mecum,' 1668; enlarged edit. Cal- 
cutta, 1877. 4to. G. ' Rudiments of Physi- 
cal Geography for the use of Indian Schools,' 
I Calcutta. 1873, Svn ; 6th edit. London, 1878, 
' 8vo. 6, ' The Winds of Korthem India,' 
1 1873, 8vo. 7. 'A Practical Guide to th 
Climates and Weather of India, Ceylon 
Burma,' London, 1N89. 8vo. 8. 'An Ehv- I 
mentjuy GeograpHv of India, Burma, nnd I 
Cevlon,' London, 18M, evo. He was i-teclBd f 
F.G.S. in 1802, F.R.S. in 1880, was president 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal In 1881-6, 
and on honorary member of several foreign i 
meteorological societies. 

[Nature, ilvii. 332 ; Qnarteriy Joaroal Gealo- 
g'cui Sociel; Pkx. ilis. Ai ; inR>rniation kindly 
girra by W. T. fiUnfuid, esq., F.R.S., limthBt 
ofH.F. Blanford.] T. G. B. 

BLENKIN80P,JOnX(1783-183]),on. 

of the pioneers of ihe locomotive, was bom j 
near Leeds in 1783, and became the princi- 
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pal agent of the Brandling family who 
owned the extensive Middleton collieries in 
that district. On 10 April 181 1 he obtained 
a ])atent (No. 3431 ) for a new K])ecies of loco- 
motive, developing some of the ideas embodied 
in the locomotive constructed by Itichard 
Trevithick [q. v.] in 1803, but combining 
with them a new plan to overcome the pre- 
sumed dilHculty 01 securing adhesion l>et ween 
the engine wheels and the mils. This was 
effected by means of a racked or toothed 
rail, laid along one side of the road, into 
which the toothed wheel of the locomotive 
worked as pinions work into a rack. The 
boiler of Blenkin-sop's locomotive was of 
cast iron, of the plain cylindrical kind with 
one flue — the fire being at one end and the j 
chimney at the otht-r. It was supported 
upon a carriage resting without springs, 
directly upon two pairs of wheels and axles, 
which were unconnected with the working 
parts, and served merely to support the 
weiglit of the engine upon the rails, the pro- 
gress being effected wholly by the cog-wheel 
working into the toothed rack. The engine 
had two cylinders instead of one as in 
Trevithick*s engine. The invention of the 
double cylinder was due to Matthew Murray, 
of the firm of Teuton, Murray, & "Wood, 
one of the best mechanical engineers of 
his time ; Blenkinsop, who was not him- 
self a mechanic, having consulted him as to 
all the practical detaiL^. The connecting 
rods gave the motion to two pinions by 
cratiks at right angles to each other ; these 
pinions communicating the motion to the 
wlioel which worked into the cogged rail. 

The iirst exj)eriment with Blenkiusop's 
engine was made on Wednesday, 124 June 
1812. Upon that day * at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon thf* machine ran fnnn the coal 
staith to the top of llunslet moor, where six 
and afterwards eight waggons of coal, each 
weighing 3J tons, wore hooked to the back 
pnrt. AVith this ininnMise weight, to which, 
as it approachrd the town, was superadded 
about fifty of the spectators mounted upon 
the wnggons, it Sft oil' on its return journey 
to the coal staith and performed the journey, 
a distance of about a mile and a half, in 1*3 
minutes, without the? slightest accident' 
(T^eda Mrnun/y 27 June lsli>). The 
machine was stated to be cajiable, when 
lightly loaded, of moving at a sp^'cd of ton 
miles an hour. A drawing and descrii>tion 
of it with theolliciMl specification were given 
in the * Leeds M^TCurv' of 18 Julv 1S1l>. 

Blenkiusop's engine has an undoubted 
claim to be c«)nsidered tlir first commercially 
successful engine employed u]>on any rail- 
way. The locomotives made upon the 



Blenkinsop pattern be^[an working legululy 
in August 1812, haulmg 30 coal wagooB a 
distance of 3^ miles within the hour. They 
continued for many years to be thus em- 
ployed and formed one of the chief curiosip 
ties of Leeds, being greatly admired by the 
Grand Duke (afterwards the czar) NichoUi 
in 1810. George Stephenson saw one of the 
' l^tnls engines ' at Coxlodge on 2 Sept. 1813, 
and his first locomotive constructed a( 
Killing worth was built to a large extent 
after the Blenkinsop pattern; but he scxm 
saw his way to get rid of the cog-wheels, 
and it was his second locomotiTe of 1815 
which ranks as the direct ancestor of the 
present machine (cf. Robert St£PII£5805'8 
Narrative of My Fathers Inx^entumi), 

Blenkinsop died at Leeds on 22 Jan. 1831, 
' after a tedious illness, aged forty-eight.' 
A l)eautiful model of his engine of 1812 was 
exhibited at a conversazione of the Leeds 
Philosophical Society in December 1863, 
and a photogranh of this model with ex- 
planatory notes has since been placed in the 
Leeds Philosophical Hall. 

[Leeds Mercury, 29 Jan. 1831 ; Taylor's Bio- 
graphia Leodiensis, 1865, 327 ; Smiles's LiTes of 
the Engineers, 1862, iii. 87, 97; Woodcroft's 
Index of Patentees, 1617-1852; Trevithick's 
Life of Kichard Trevithick, 1872, 208 ; Stuart's 
Descriptive History and Anecdotes of the St^am 
Engine.] T. S. 

BLEW, WILLIAM JOIIX (1808-1894), 
liturg-iologist, only son of William Blew of 
St. James's, Westminster, was bom in that 

J)arish on 13 April 1808, and e<lucated with 
^ohn Henry (afterwards Cardinal) Newman 
[q. v.] at St. Nicholas's school, Ealing, and 
at Oxford, where he matriculated from Wad- 
ham College in October 1825. He was 
elected Goodridge exhibitioner of Wadham 
in 1826, graduated B.A. on 13 May 1830, 
and M.A. on 13 June 1832. He was curate 
of Nuthurst, Sussex, from 1832 to 1840, 
beinpr ordained deacon in 1832 and priest by 
the bishop of Chichester in 1834. From 
1810 to 1842 he was curate of St. Anne's, 
Soho, and in 1842 became incumbent of St. 
John's, Milt on-next- Gravesend, where he 
was free to give a high church tone to the 
I services. In 1850, owing to a difTerence 
j with his bishop, he retired irom active clerical 
work and devoted himself mainly to litur- 
\ gical and theological studies. He had mar- 
! ried after his fatlier's death in 1845, and re- 
sided at his father's house, 6 Warwick 
Street, Pall Mall East, where he died, aged 
H), on 2S Dec. 1894. 

Blew was a scholar of some repute. He 
published translations of the' lliaa ' in 1831, 
.Kscliylus's 'Agamemnon' in 1855, and 
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Earipidea's ' Meden" In Eii^li^li verse in 1887. 
oaLwiBdited, under the litlo' Queen Man',' 
i plftTS by Dekker ond Webster and by 
Mna» HBTWOod, tw. : ' The Famous Ilis- 
y of Sir Tbomaa Wyai. ' and ' If you know 
I me, *ou know nobody ; or, the Troubles of 
leen fitiiabeth ' (liOndon, 1876, 8vo). But 
, I chief interest lay in etclaaiology, and 
probably his most solid work was bis edition 
of the ' Aberdeen Breviary ' for the Bnnna- 
tyne Club in 1854. In lB'i'2 he publiahed, 
Irilh bis friend Uenry John Gauntlett [q. v.l, 
•The Church Hymn and Tune Book,' which 
!da second edition in 1865. The hymns, 
, are chiefly tranfiUtioim from the Latin 
by Blew, ' are terK, vigorous, musical, and 
of gTMt merit' (JuuiM). The volume also 
■ 'ns aeverai original hymns by Blew. 
fas followed by ' Hymns and Hymn 
,' 1858, 8vo, and in 1877 by an edition 
of ihfl 1648 ' Altar Service of the Church of 
England.' 

[Ovardian, 9 Jnn, 189o ; Chorcli Timea, i Jan. 
1895 ; Time*, 29 D«c 1894 ; Orockfurd's Clerical 
IKrMtoty. 18D-1 ; Jaliao's Diet, of Uymuology ; 
Fuitw'i Alomni Oion. 1715-1886: It. B. Gar- 
dlBel'l Rs^srsr of Wadbani ; Notes and Qaerles, 
Xnd »«r. vir. 6,] A. F, P. 

BLIBD, MATHII.DE (1841-1896), 
poetess, was born at Mannheim on SI March 
1841, and was the daughter of a ban}ier 
Oamad Cohen. She subsequently adopted 
the name which her mother had acquired 
fay her second niarrioffe with Mr. Earl Blind, 
ConspiououB in ihe Badeu insurrection of 
184S-9. After the suppression of the revo- 
laiy movement Mr, Blind and his family, 
exiled from Germany and expelled from 
France and Bol|{ium, look refuge in London, 
where Mnthilde received an English edu- 
cation and became practically an English- 
womau. She was nevertheless greatly 
influenced by the foreign refugees woo fre- 
auented her step-fathai'a house, especisllj 
HUlinit for whom she entertained a pos- 
tdniiration, and of whom she auer- 
wards publiihed interesting reminiscences. 
At tlie ago Oif eighteen she travelled by her- 
Mlf in Switaerland, and the intimate rela- 
tion abe maintained with the continent 
tfarouglioiil her life gave her literary work 
■ta sapecially cosmopolitan character. Her 
flnl uiowu production was a German ode 
TCcitod Dt Bradford on occasion of the 
tfichiller centenary (1859). It was followed 
by an English trag^ly uu Kobesjjierre, 
praised br Louis Blanc, but never ^ini«id, 
«nd by a little vohime of iinioat ure 'Tooms ' 

fnblished in 18S7 iindnr the pseudony: 
pi 1 . , . .-7 -. . ^ .. 1 -. 
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The Prophecy of St. Oraa'i 
(puhlishfld in 1881, but written some years "| 
previously), narrating the remarkable legend 
of that saint, and 'The Heather on Fire ' 
(1866), a deniinciation of indiwriminate 
Highland evictions. Both are fidl of im- 
passioned eloquence and energy, and ' The 
Prophecy of St. Oran' in particular has an 
ample snare of tlie quality which Matthew 
Arnold denominates 'Celtic magic' ' Taran- 
tella,' a prose romance, was published in 
1885 (2nd edit. 1886; also Boston, 1885). 
It is a etirriog storv, but too imaginaUve 
and dependent on incident to harmonise 
with the taste of its day. At a later period 
it might have obtcuned considerable success. 
In 1886 Mnthilde Blind produced the most 
ambitious of her works, 'The Ascent of Man,' 
designed as the epic of evolution according 
to Darwin. Mathilde Blind's poem is fine 
only in parts, but the finest parts are very 
fine. Her ambition to deal with the highest 
things was further evinced by her under- 
taking at different times the translation of 
the two contem|>orBry continental books most 
famous at the moment— Strausa's ■ The Old 
Faith and the New ' (1873 and 1874) and 
' The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff ' (1890); 
also bv writing for the 'Eminent Women 
Series the lives of two of the most distin- 
guished among women — George Eliot (18S3; 
new edit. 1888) and Madame lloland (1886). 
The translations were good, and the bio- 
graphies workmanlike. While writing the 
latter she was principally residing at Man- 
chester, whither she had been drawn by 
regard for the painter, Ford Madox Brown 
[q. V. Suppl.l, then engaged in decorating 1 
the town hall with frescoes, and his wife. 
At a later period she travelled much in , 
Italy and Egypt, partly drawn by the love 
of nature and antiquity, partly by the failure 
of her health. These travels had their in- 
fluence in 'Dramas in Miniature' (1891) 
and 'Songs and Sonnets' (1893), and formed 
the staple of 'Birds of Passage' (1896), 
Her last poetical work was performed at 
Stratford-on-Avon, where the quiet loveli- 
ness of the Warwickshire scenery and the 
associations with Shakespeare inspired her 
with some very be-BOliful sonnets, Shediod 
in London on 26 Nov. 1S96, bequeathing the 
greater part of her property, which had 
mostly come to her late in life by the legacy J 
of a step-brother, to Newnham Collega, | 
Cambridge. She was interred in Finchley 1 
cemetery, under a handsome monument I 
erected by her firm friend, Dr. I^uis Mond>,J 
to whost> generosity is also to he aacribea 1 
the reissue since her death of 'The Ascent I 
of Man,' with an introduction by Dr. Alfred J 
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liussel Wallace (1899) and the publication 
of * The Poetical Works of Mathilde Blind ' 
(a selection edited by Arthur Symons, with 
a mt'moir by Dr. Garnet t, 1900,'Hvo). 

There was more character in Mathilde 
Blind than she could quite bring out in her 
poetry, though no effort was wanting. The 
consciousness of ollbrt, indeed, is a draw- 
back to the enjoyment of her verse. Some- 
times, however, e.«*pecially in songs, sonnets, 
and the lyrics with which she was inspired 
bv sympathy with the destitute and outcast 
claaHcs, she achieves a perfect result; and 
the local colouring of her Scottish and many 
of her oriental poems is fine and true. Some 
of her sonnets are exceedingly impressive ; 
she nevert.helt»8S did her powers most real 
justice when her singing robes were laid 
aside, and her reputation would be enhanced 
by a judicious selection from her correspon- 
dence. 

[Memoir prefixed to Mathilde Blind's collected 
poems, 1900; Milts's Poets and Poetry of the 
Century ; personal knowledge.] R. G. 

BLITH, WALTER {Jl. 1649), agricul- 
tural writer, issued in 1649 a work en- 
titled *Tlie English Improver, or a new 
Survey of Husbandry. . . . Held forth 
under Six Peeces of Improvement. By 
Walter Blith, a l^ovor of Ingenuity,' Lon- 
don, 1649. This edition has two dedica- 
tions : one *To thole of tlie High and Ho- 
nourable Houses of Pnrliftin<*nt : ' and another 
* To the Ingenuous Keader.* Of tliis book 
Thorold Rogers says in his * Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages ' (p. 4;")?^) : * The parti- 
culars are those commonplaces of agriculture 
which are found in all treatises of the time.* 
In H)/)2 it was re-issued in a revised form 
as * The English Improver Improved, or the j 
Survey of Iliisbancfry Surveyed,* with * a i 
second part containing six newer peeces of , 
improvement,* and with an en^Taved title- 
page headed* Vive la Hepublick,' which con- 
tained representations of horse- and foot- 
soldiers, and of agricultural operations. The 
edition of 1652 contains seven dedications 
or preliminary epistles : to ' The Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Genernll Cromwell, and 
the Council of State ; ' to * The Nobility and 
Gentry ; * to * The Industrious Reader; * to 
'The Houses of Court and Universities;* 
to *The Honourable the Souldiery of these 
Nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; * 
to *The Husbandman, Farmer, or Tenant;* 
to *The Cottager, Labourer, or meanest Com- 
moner.* 

In the first dedication Blith refers to 
eight * prejudices to improvements,* the first 
of which is interesting from the point of view 



of the history of tenant-right and Agrieultiird 
Holdings Acts. ' If a tenant be at never lo 
great paines or cost for the Improvement of 
his Land, he doth thereby but occasion a 
greater Rack upon himself, or else invests his 
Land-Lord into his cost and labour gratis, or 
at best lyes at his Land-Lord*8 mercy for re- 
quitall, which occasions a nefflect of all 
good Husbandry, to his owne, tne land, the 
Land-Lord, and the Common wealth's suffer- 
ing. Now this I humbly conceive may be 
removed, if there were a Law Inacted by 
which every Land-Lord should be obliged 
either to give him reasonable allowance for 
his cleare Improvement, or else suffer him or 
his to enjoy it so much longer as till he hath 
had a proportionable requitall/ In the 
fifth deaication Blith signs himself ' Your 
quondam brother, fellow-souldier, and very 
8er\'ant, Walter Blith,' and some commen- 
datory verses prefixed to the book, signed 
'T. C.,' are addressed 'To Captain W. 
Blith upon his Improvement.' He would 
therefore seem to nave been a captain in 
the parliamentary arm^. There was a ' Cap- 
tain Blith* of the kmg's ship Vanguard 
in 1642. 
[Bliths Eoglish Improver, 1649, 1652.] 

KC.-B. 
BLOCHMANN, HENRY FERDI- 
NAND (I83a-1878), orientalist, bom at 
Dresden on 8 Jan. 1888, was the son of 
Ernest Ehrenfried Blochmann, printer, and 
nephew of Karl Justus Blochmann, a dis- 
tinguished pupil of Pest^lozzi. He was 
educated at the Kreuzschule in Dresden and 
the university of Leipzig (I860), where he 
studied oriental languages under Fleischer, 
and afterwards (1867) under Haase at Paris. 
In the following year he came to England, 
eager to visit India and to study the eastern 
langunges in situ; and as the onlv means 
open to him of getting there he en'listed in 
the British army in 1868, and went out to 
India as a private soldier, after the example 
of Annuetu du Perron. His linguistic and 
other abilities had, however, become known 
on the voyage to India, and soon after his 
arrival in Calcutta he was set to do office- 
work in Fort William, and gave lessons in 
Persian. In the course of about a year he 
obtained his discharge, and for a time entered 
the service of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company as an inteipreter. He was be- 
friended by the Arabic scholar. Captain 
i afterwards Major-general) William Nassau 
^ees [q.v.], the principal of the Madrasa and 
secretarv to the board of examiners, who 
had assisted in obtaining his discharge, and 
through whom he obtained, at the age of 
twenty-two, his first government appoint- 
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meat (1860J of osaiatntit professor of Arabic 
and Per^n iu the Calcuttn Mndrafiii. tn 
1881 he graduated M.A. and LL.D, at the 
univorsitj uf Calcutta, choosing Hvhreir foe 
the subject of bis exmuiuBtioQ. Id the fol- 
lowing ypar he left the Madrasa to liecome 
pro-reclnrandprofeisor of mathematics, &c., 
at the DoTelon College; but returning to 
the Madriiaa in 166ii, he rumainod there for 
tbe rest of his life, and was principal when 

Though Blocbmann made some archieo- 
logieal tours in India and QriCiah Burma, he 
fitfnerallv lived quietly in Calcutta, worked 
hard at I'enian and Arabic, and in 1363 be- 
came philological secretary to the Asiatic 



to the Bfcietr'a ' Journal " and ' Proceedings ' 
(Appendix D, Centena^ Keilew of the So- 
ciety's work, Calcutta, 18SS) shows the ox- 
tent and variety of his labours. Nothing 
connected witt the history of Mohammedan 
India came amiss to him, but the most ela- 
borate and valuable of his papers are his 
■ Contributions to the History and Oeo- 
gnphy of Bengal ' {J. A. S. B. vols. Tilii. 
xliii. iliv.) The work, however, on which 
his fame mainly rests is his translation of 
the ' Aiu-i-Akbari ' of Abul-Fail, the first 
ftit^mpt at a thorough translation of the 
original ; for the version of Frande Gladwin 
[q.v.], though a meritorioua work for its time, 
IS rather an abstract than a translation. Un- 
happily, Blochmann did not live to do more 
than translate the 6rst volume {Calcutta, 
1873), but the work was ably completed by 
Colonel U. S. Jarrett. Blocbmann's notes 
*rc full and accurate, and throw a flood of 
light on the Emperor Abbar and his court, 
And on the administration of the Mogul em- 
pire. Prefixed to the trauslatioD is a valu- 
able life of Abiil-Fatl, of whom, however, 
he formed too high an estimate. Another 
important work was 'The Prosody of the 
I'ersians," Calcutta, 1872. At the time of 
Lis death \u> had been working at a Persian 
diot ioiiary, but no trace of the manuscript 
could be found among his papers. With 
«I1 his learning, Blochmann was the most 
modest of men, and welcomed criticism and 
correction. 

Overwork and the exhausting climate 
OBUu'd hii early death an 13 July 187!^. He 
i« buried in Ilie Circular Koail cemetery, 
Calcutta. He niarrisdlan Irish lady, who sur- 
Tived him, and left throe children. A well- 
BKeciitod marblo huet adoma the rooms of 
lb* Asiatic Sociuty of Ilrcgal. 

[J'Tivnia informatiiio ; obi taary noli cs by W. T. 
XlaDTord in Pniecwdings of the Bsngat Asiatic 




Sucioty, AufniBt 1878. p. 184 ; obituary 

by a rfUlivB, Homianii Krone, read before ihi. 
Dresden Geographical Sopitity nud afterwjtids 
pnblished in tbe Zeilschrift dor dsaischen 
gealanriisebea Geaellschitft. Leipzig. 18711, X 
33fi. The insCTiptian on his tombBtune misatatea 
tho day of his birth as 7 Jan.. and givei 1 ' 
Christian names as Honry J.] H. B-i. 

BLOMEFIELD, LEONAItD, formerly 
LEosiBD Jbnynb (1800-1893), naturalist, 
a younger son of lieorge Leonard Jenyns, 
canon of Ely and chairman of the board of 
agriculture, was born in Pall Mall on 25 .May 
1800. His mother was a daughter of Dr. 
Heberden and a first cousin of Dr. William 
Wollaslon. Upon the death of his cousin 
Soame Jenyns [d, v.] in 1787, George Leo- 
nard Jenyns had come in for the Bottisham 
Hall property in Cambridgeshire. Leonard's 
first recollection was tho funeral of Lord 
Nelson. In 1813 he was moved from a school 
at Putney to Eton, where he remembered as 
dull schoolfellows the two I'useys. He took 
no part in the school ^ames, but was devoted 
tochemistry.andwasiniroduced to Sir Joseph 
Banks in 1817 as ' the Eton boy who lit hia 
rooms with gaa.' In 1818 he went to St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and took a poM 
degree four years later. In 1833 he was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop I'elham of Eieter 
in Old Morylebone Church, and next year 
was ordained priest in Christ's College by 
the master, who was also bishop of Lincoln, 
Dr. Kaye, ' tho first prelate to (liseord a wig.' 
After ordination he entered upon Mrish 
vork immediately as curate of SwaFham 
Bulbeck, a parish of seven hundred souls, 
adjoining the Bottisham eatAtc in Cambridge- 
shire. During the five years of his curacy 
be never saw his vicar. The latter resigned 
in 1828, and Jenvns was given the benefice 
by Bishop Spark'e of Ely. He was the first 
resident vicar at Swaffham Bulbeck, but 
in the eiecution of the reforms that were 
necessary he observed the strictest modera- 
tion, and so ^ned the permanent good-will 
of his parishioners. He reorganised a local 
charity school which had got into evil bands, 
enlarged the vicarage house, and planted a. 
garden, Cambridge was within an easy ride, 
and ho was thus able to maintam an inti- 
macy there with such of his contemporaries 
as shared bis love of natural history. Thes« 
were not numerous, but included suchnamea 
as Henslow, Whewell, Darwin, Adam Sodg- 
wick, Julius Hare, and Bishop Tliirlwafl. 
In 1834-6 (preface dated Swafi^alu Bul- 
beck, 34 Oct. IR.1B) he wrote hia useful 
' Manual of British Vertebrate .Xnimala/ 
which was issued by the f-yndies of the 
Cambridge Uuiveiaity Vk9», uid wu held, i 
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in hi^rli estimation as a work of reference, 
an<l specially praised, a» rej^arrls the omitho- 
lo;fi<*ul driailj*, hy Cbarlt'S l-ucit.'n Bonaparte. 
B«-fnre he luul completird it, at the eam»*8t j 
reiju»!st of Cliarles Darwin, he undertook to | 
edit the monograph on the * Fishes ' for the | 

* 7j(tti\(}fry of the \oyape of H.M.S. Bea^^le/ 
publi.sht'd in 1840 The post of mituraliist . 
to the Bi*agle had iirst been offenjd to Hens- | 
low and then to Jenyns, but he hesitated to 
leave his parochial work, and joined I lens- 
low in recommending Darwin for the place. 
Upon the same ^(rounds a few years later he 
refused to stand for the chair of zoology at 
Cambridge. In Octok'r 1H4J> the state of 
his wife's health compelled his removal to 
Vent nor, and his resignation of the vicarage 
at Swafriiam BuDxick, where his parishioners 
sub.scribed to a handsome testimonial for 
him. In the autumn of IS^'X) he settled at 
South Stoke, near Combe Down, Bath, but 
two years later moved to Swainswick, and 
while there during eight years served the 
curacy of WooUey, and for a year or two of 
Langridge as well. In 1860, upon the death 
of his first wife, he settled finally in Bath. 
"With that city his name will be associated 
as the founder n 8 Feb. 1 800) and first presi- 
dent of the Bath Natural History and -fVnti- 
quarian Field Club, and the donor of the 

* Jenyns Library,' a munificent gift, now 
housed in the Uoyal Literary and Scientific 
Institution. This contains over two thou- 
sand volumes, moiitly works on natural his- 
tory, and his choice herbarium of British 
plants, consisting of more than forty folio 
and an equal number of quarto volumes, the 
result ot his life-work in this branch of 
science, lie had originally extended his 
studies from zoology to botany under the in- 
fluence of II<.'nslow, and upon his friend's 
death he wrote a masterly memoir of him, 
published in 1802. The * Proceedings ' of 
the Bath Field Club abound with papers and 
addresses from his pen. Not the least valu- 
able are those on the climate and metet>- 
rology of Bath. It was entirely at his in- 
stance that the small observatory was erected 
in the Institution gardens in 1865. 

During the close of his career he was held 
in honour as the patriarch of natural history 
studios in Great Britain. He was elected a 
menibiT of the Linnean Society in Novem- 
ber 1S*J2, and in the same year was elected 
into the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
He v.'us an original member of the Zoologi- 
cal ( 18l>G), Entomological^ (1834), and Uay 
(1841) societies, while he joined the British 
Association shortly after its institution, and 
was present at the second meeting held at 
Oxford in 1832. He had the greatest venera- 



tion for Gilbert White, whose ' Selborne' he 
copied out while a boy at Eton, and knew 
almost by heart. He edited the ' Natural 
Historv of Selbome ' in 1843, and one of hii 
latest interests was the welfare of the Sel- 
bome Society, before which on 14 May 1891 
he read a delightful paper on ' The lieoords 
of a Kookery.' 

In 1871, through his connection with the 
Chappelow family, the descendants of Ed- 
ward Chappelow of Diss, whose sister mar- 
ried Francis Blomefield, the historian of 
Norfolk, a considerable property devolved 
upon him, and he adopted the name of 
Blomefield. Extremely methodical and regu- 
lar in all his habits, he retained his mental 
vigour almost to the last, and died of old 
age at 19 Belmont, Bath, on 1 Sept. 189S, 
aged ninety-three. He was buried m Lans- 
down cemetery, I^th, on 5 Sept. He mar- 
ried, first, in 1844, Jane, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Andrew Edward Daubeny (1784- 
1877), a brother of Professor Charles Daubeny 
of Oxford. His first wife died in 1800, and 
he married, secondly, in 1863, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the He v. Robert Hawthorn of 
Stapleford. 

Blomefield^s attractive personality is re- 
vealed in his * Chapters in my Life ' (pri- 
vately printed at I>ath in 1889), a short 
autobiography written with the greatest sim- 
plicitv and directness. It contains interest- 
ing vignettes of Charles Darwin, Buckland, 
Ileberden, "Wollaston, "NVhewell, Daniel 
Clarke, and Leonard Chappelow, and nothing 
that he relates is second-hand. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, 
Jenyns published, in 1840, a kind of supple- 
ment to "White's * Natural History/ under 
the title * Observations in Natural Histon* : 
with an Introduction on Habits of Observ- 
ing, as connected with the study of that 
Science. Also a Calendar of Periodic Phe- 
nomena in Natural History.' The material 
for this was collected mainly while he was 
editing "White's book, which he was scrupu- 
lously careful not to overload with notes. In 
I808 appeared his * Observations on Meteo- 
rology, dated Upper Swainswick, near Bath, 
18 P'eb. At Bath, in 1885, he printed for 
private circulation some highly interesting 

* Reminiscences * of "William "iarrell and of 
Prideaux John Selby. A large number (65) 
of scientific memoirs, contributed to the 

* Transactions ' of learned bodies, are enume- 
rated at the end of his 'Chapters in my Life.' 

[Times, 11 Sept. 1893; Bath Chronicle, 
7 JSept. 1893 ; Chapters in my Life, 1889 ; Works 
in British Museum Library ; Illostrsted London 
News, 9 and 16 Sopt. 1893 (with portniit); 
Guardian, 14 Sept. 1893.] T. S. 



BLOMFIELD, Srn ARTHUR WIL- 

KIAM (1829~181»n), archifect. fourth son of 
^^^ birles Jnmes Blomficld [q. v.], bishop of 
^jondon, by hla wife Dorothy, daughter of 
Clutrtes CoE, wa^ barn at Fulhani Fnlace on 
e Hftrch 1830. He was brother of Admiral 
Henry John Blomfield and of Alfred Blom- 
£eM, biehop-su&TBgan of Colchester. He 
was educated at Kugbj and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he Graduated B.A. 
u^ M.A. in 1851 and 18o3 respectively. 
On leaving college ha was articled for three 
yews to PhUip Charles Hardwick (1823- 
1803), son of Philip Hardwick [q. v.], 
tben architect of the Bank of England, and 
be followed up this training in lS5&byaconti- 
Itental tour in company with Frederick Pepys 
Cockerell [q. v.] Tliougb his architectural 
■ehooling hud not been under Gothic inllu- 
•ea, Blomfield showed, when in 1856 be 
omned his fii^t olBce in Adelplu Terrace, 
|t»l Gothic was to be the style of his choice. 
Hi^ family connection with the clergy soon 
uaurad him occupation in various church 
wnrks. He joined the Architectural Asso- 
on (established about 1846 for junior 
architects), of wliich he became president 
in 1861. and subsequently the Uoyal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, of which he was 
»1«Cted fellow in 1867. Later (in 1B86) 
hebecame vice-president of the institute, but 
declised nomination to the presidentship. 

Blomfield'a works, though mainly eccle- 
Biutiaal,wera not exclusively su, nor wholly 
Oothic. In 1883 he succeeded to his old 
master's post of architect t-o the Bank of 
England, for which he built the law courts 
branch, his most im^riant classic building. 
On the death of Oeorge Edmund Street 
r.l in 1881, Blomfield was associated 
I Street's son, Arthur Edmund, in super- 
lnl«Ddiiig the erection of the law courts. 
Bo was also a trustee of Sir John Soane'a 
muMum. The works with which Blomfield 
bit the most satisfaction, probably as being 
Ivasthamperedthereinby questions of money, 
wer« the private chapel at TyntesSeld (the 
Tusidence of the late William Oibbfl),Priv6tt 
cbiireh, Hampshire (designed for William 
^'icholson), and St. Alary'a, Porlsoa (begun 
imi), whii-h was due to the Hbernlity of 
WiUiam Honrr SmiOi [q. v.] His most 
iportant proiluclions other than churches 
tn Denton Manor, near Grantham, Lin- 
coliuhire, for the lato 8ir WilUara Well^ 
Orw[')ry,hftrt,;tht>Whitgift Hospital Schools 
kt (>oydnn ; thp King's Hchools at Cheater ; 
thn Bancroft Schfrtl at Woodford for the 
Dntpcn* Company ; tbo Sion College Library 
on the Tham(^s Embankment; and the 
Qneea's School at Eton College, attached to 



the ' Lower ' school chapel. One ol 
BlomSeld's principal works for the church ■! 
was the complete sebeaie for the Church 
House in Dean's Yard, Westminster, which, 
though the great hall block was opened for 



church for the colonies or for English 
congregations abroad, such as the cathedral 
of St. George, George Town, Demernra, built 
largely of timber on a concrete raft, owing '■ 
to insecure foundations ; a church for thJa. J 
Falkland Isles, for whichmostof the maleriolsW 
were exported from England; the church offl 
St. George at Cannes, consecrated lS87,andr 
built as a memorial to the Duke of AlbanyjL 
the little English chapel at St. Atoriti; and! 
(in 1887) the important church of St. Alhoafi 
at Copenhagen, in connection with whiclil 
he was elected an honorary member of th»l 
Danish Academy and received the order of tha I 
Danebrog (3rd class) from the king of Den- 1 
mark. In 1868 he was elected an assoctatfl \ 
of the Royal Academy; in 1889 be was 
knighted, and in 1891 was awarded the gold 
medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for his distinguished works. 

Blomfield admitted the possibility of indi- 
vidualitv in ecclesiastical art, and even held 
that ' wnere convenience ia at slake we ought 
not to be too much confined by the precedent 
of medisBval architecture.' In the matter 
of materials he felt that architects ought not 
to allow blind adherence to tradition to de- 

Jrive them of thebenefitaof modem discovery, 
le instanced the advisability of sometimea 
making use of iron columns in the lUkve of & 1 
church, and he even carried this particular! 
suggestion into practice in the small church ■ 
of St. Mark, Marylebone Rood. In spite oCM 
these unconservativB views he was rightly '■ 
regarded as a conscientious restorer, and had I 
four cathedrals under his care at various f 
times — Salisbury (for repair of tower), Can- 
terbury, Lincoln, and Chichester, in t^ caM ] 
of the two latter succeeding to John Lough- 
borough Pearson [q. v., Suppl,], with whom 
he was in 18«6 coiisiilted as to the restora- 
tions at Peterborough. He was also dice 
architect to Winchester, and built the cathe- 
dral library at Hereford. The work of 
restoration by wliich he will lie best known 
is his complete and skilful rebuilding of the , 
nave and south transept of St. Mary Overis _ 
(St. Saviour's, South wark). These opemtiona, I 
costing 00,00(W., were in progress from ' ' 
1800 to February 1897. The south poi 
entirely Blomti eld's creation, and the nave^l 
which is of fine ' early English ' work, may -1 
perhaps be looked upon as rather a revivU;l 
than a restoration ; it replaced a structure of 9 
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comparntivelv modem date, remarkable only 
for the complete absence of beauty, digfnityy 
or practiciil convenience, and for a total dis- 
repnrtl of the many evidences, still extant, 
of the character and detail of the original 
building (^see !•'. T. DiU.LMAX, The Priory of 
iSt. Mary Ovt'n't*, iSouthwark, London, 1881, 
4to\ 

Blomfield excelled in the charitable but 
un remunerative art of keeping down the 
r()st, and among his triumphs in this direc- 



his working drawings with his own hands, 
and even wrote the whole of hia own corre- 
spondence in a handwriting which to the 
last retained exceptional beauty. He died 
suddenly on 30 Oct. 1899, and was buried it 
Broadway, Worcestershire, where he had his 
country home. There is in the posaes^ion 
of the family an oil portrait by Mr. Charles 
AV. Furse, exhibited in the Royal Academy 
exhibition in 1890. 

He was twice married : first, in 1860, to 



tion is the church of St. Barnabas, Oxford, ] Caroline, daughter of Charles Case Smith, 
in which, abandoning liis usual and favourite i who died in 1882, and was the mother of 
* |HTpt>ndicuIar * Knglish Gothic, he adopted the two sons mentioned below ; and secondly 
an Italian manntT, making use of the basilica < to Sara Louisa, daughter of Matthew Ryan, 
tvpe of ])lan and adding a campanile. The who survives, 
clum^h, though erected at a small cost, is Blomfield worked for many years at an 



singularly elVective. 



office in Henrietta Street, at the comer of 



He curried out several works in connec- ^ Cavendish Square, but latterly his residence 
tion with schools and colleges besides the ' and office were at 28 Montagu Square and 
exaniplt>s already mentioned, such as the | Monta^ Place. In 1890 he took into 
chapels at Selwyn Colleg»», Cambridge, and , partnership his two sons, Charles J. Blom« 
at Malvern College; additions to the library field and Arthur C. Blomfield, who were 
an<l muster s house at Trinity College, Cam- , associated with him in the design of the 
bridge: the junior school at St. Kdmund's, . Magdalen College choir schools and other 
Cantfr])urv ; a chapel for a schtx)l at Cavers- buildings. They continued several of their 
hum, Headini;; school buildings at Shrews- . father*s works afYer his death, including the 
bury ; and the * great school,' museum, and development of the Church House scheme 
other buildings nt Charterhouse, (lodalmiug. and the additions to the parish church at 
Among his London works not already noted I Leamington, andsuccecdedhim in hisappoint- 
were tli»» Koyul College of Music; the im- ments at tlie Bank of England, St. Cross 
portant cliiiroh of St. John, Wilton Koad; ' Hospital, "\Vinchestcr,and St. Mary Redclifie, 
St. Hanialms, B»'ll Street, Kdgware Koad; Bristol. 

St. Saviour's, a striking brick building^ in - [Builders' Journal, 1899, p. 207; Architectt 
Oxford Street: St. James's (^hurcli. West | 1899, p. 276, with good photographic portrait; 
llainp^tcad ; and the rearrangement of the , Times, 1 Nov. 1899; R.I.B.A. Journal. 1899i 
interior of St. IVtcr's, Katon Siiuare. Men- vol. vii. No. 2, p. 36; Chichester Diocesan Ga- 
tion may also he made of the churches of zette, December 1899. No. 72; informiit ion from 
Lrvtonstone. Barking, Ipswich, and Chig- | Mr. Arthur Conran Blomfield ; personal know- 
well, the West Sussex Asvlum, and various h'^lg^-'-J P. ^V. 

important works for the 'Prince of Wales BLOXAM, JOHN ROUSE (1807-1891), 
ut and near Sundringham ; in the diocese historian of Magdalen College, Oxford, bom 
of Chichester alone, IwBsides restoring or at Kugbv on I'o April 1807, was the sixth 
repairing twelve old churches, Blomfield son of Kichard House Bloxam, D.D. (d, 
])uilt no less than nine new ones, of which '2S March 1840), under-master of Rugby 
th(5 most important are All Saints und Christ , school for thirty-eight years, and rector of 
Church at Hastings, St. John at St. Leonards, ! Brinklow and vicar of Bulkington, both in 
St. Luke at Brighton. St. Andrew at Worth- | AVarwickshire, who married Ann, sister of 
ing, and St. John at Bognor. ■ Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. All the six 

Blomfield, who was a rowing man when sons were foundationers at Rugby school, 
young, and had occupied the bow seat in his und all attended, as chief mourners, the 
collrge eight, whrn iiHud of the river, was funeral of Lawrence in St, Paul's Cathedral 
fond in middle life of taking recreation in (I). K. "Williams, Sir T. Lawrence, ii. 5:?4- 
a(^tin^^ in which his fine voice, expressive ■ TKiS). 

clean-shaved face, and real dramatic talent | Bloxam was sent in 1814 to Rugby school, 
made him unusually succes^sful. In his pro- where he was a school-fellow of Roundell 
fe:?sionul wr)rk he was unfailingly industrious ' Palmer, lord Selbome(SELBORNE,Jf>;/ionff/#, 
and an excellent draughtsman. In spite cf , I. i. 74-5,311-15), and obtained an exhibition 
the fact that his large practice' necessitated . for the university in 1820. He matriculated 
the employment of a good stall' of assistants ' from Worcester College, Oxford, on 20 May 
and pupils, he drew a large proportion of | 1820, and was bible clerk there from that year 
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to 1830. From 1830 to 1836 he held a demy- 
Uiip at Magdalen College, and (padualed 
S.A. from that college on 9 Fub. 1833, 
Saving been in the fourth (honorarv) class 
in clat»ica in 1831. He was ordained by 
tbe bishop of Oxford deacon in 1833 and 
^Ki«8t in 1883, and took the further drareesof i 
B.A.in 1836.B.D.inl843,andD.D.iol847. ' 
m In Jiilj 1832 Bloiam k'came chaplain 1 
Bnd classical master in the prirale school at' 
Wf ke House, near Brentford, of nhich Dr. 
Alexander Jamieson was principal, and 
Hwa 1633 to \93B be was second mastei at 
BromagTOTe school. He was elected pro- 
bationer fellow of Magdalen CoUe^ in lS3o, 
Had came into residence in 1836. lie served 
■a pro-proctor of the university in 1841, and 
M belli Ht his college the posts of junior 
dMn of arts (183S and 1840), bursar 0^1- 
BBt4, 1850, 18o4, and 185fl), vice-president 
n84T), dean of divinity (1S49), and libra- 
■hn (1851 to 1862). From 1837 to February 
^B40 Blosam was curate to John Henry 
newman at Littlemore. He was in full aym- 
Hthy with the tractorians. A carriage ncci- 
Bent in a LeiceeterBbire lane introduced him 
ta Ambrose I'hillips d« Lisle. Thev corre- 
sponded in 1841 and 1842 on u possible re- 
niuon of the Anglican and Homan churches 
JPritceti., Life of Dt LUh, i. 178-L>U8, ii. 
%-\0, 2^5-7). In 1S12 he proposed going 
to Belgium to ' superintend the reprinting of 
^e Sarum breviary ' (I'A. i. 234-5^. He was 
veil acquainted with Williaca Oeot^e Ward 
fq. v.] (WiiFRin Ward, W. G. Ward and 
£m Oxford Manement, 2nd ed. pp. Ill, 
153-5, 190-301, Sai, 338). He continued 
to live at Oxford until 1862, where he was 
IHnspicuous as 'a striking figure, spare and 
^nct, with reverent dignity.' 
[ Bloxam was appulnlcd by his college to 
B vicarage of Upper Heeding, near Steyn- 
g in Sussex, in February 1862. and vacated 
fellowship in 1863. Newman paid 
ireral visits to bim in this pleasant retreat, 
ras probably tbe last survivor of 
e cardinal's Oxford associates. Hy Lord 
tebford he was called ' the grandfather of 
e ritualists,' He died at Beeding Priory, 
«ding, on 31 Jan, 1891, having en- 
Uoyed wonderful health almost until the end 
|<>thiadaya,andwa8burledinBecdingchurch- 
"ird, A crayon drawinp; by Laurence of 
toxam and his brother Matthew when 
'CD is in tbe school museum at Rugby, 
a prominent figure in Holuan Hunt's 
re of the ceremony on Magdalen College 
' on Mayday morning. 
|;Tbe labours of Bloxam in illustration of 
» history of Ms college were inspired bv 
]) affection, and he worked at liis task 



jieal. His ' iiegister of the 
Presidents, Fellon'F, Demies, Instructors in 
Grammar and in Music, Chaplains, Clerks, 
Choristers, and other Members of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford,' came out in 
seven volumes, describing the choristers, 
chaplains, clerks, organists, instructors in 
grammar, and demies. Their publication 
beffanin 1853 and ended in 1881, and an 
index volume was issued by the college in 
1885. His collections 'for the bistorjr of 
the fellows, presidents, and non-foundation 
members were left by bim to the college, 
together with much of his correspondenct^,' 
and on them tbe ftev. W. U. Mactay has 
based hie ' Register of the Members of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, Oxford,' two vo- 
lumes of which have been published. The 
appendix to the third volume of E. M. Moc- 
farlane's catalogue of the college library 
contains a ' Catalo^us operum tcriptomm 
vel editorum' by ita chief alumni which 
Bloiam bad gathered together. In that 
library is a 'Book of Fragments,' privately 
printed by bim in 1842, which eives a seriea 
of extracts from various boobs on eccle- 
siastical rites, customs, .'tc. It ends abruptly 
at p. 286, Having been discontinued on 
account of a similar publication entitled 
Hierurgia .4.nglicana ' brought out by the 



1851 tbe 'Memorial of Biabop Waynflete, 
by Dr. Peter Heylyn,' and ho collected the 
series of documents entitled 'Magdalen Col- 
lege and James II,' which was published by 
the Oxford Historical Society in 1886, He 
assisted Dr. Routh In his 1852 edition of 
Burnet's ' Reign of James 11;' he possessed 
many rellc'i of Routh, and gave much infor- 
mation on his lil'e to Burgon {Twetit Good 
Mm, i. 47). E. S, Bysm dedicated to 
Bloxam the memoir of the Brnni family 
(1854). end he assisted W. H. l*ajne Smith 
in editing the volume of M, H. Bloxam's 
collections on 'Rugby, the School and Neigh- 
bourhood.' 

He possessed four volumes of ' Opuscula.' 
containing many letters of Newman and 
prints of tbe chief persons at Oxford, which 
are now among the manuscripts in Magdalen 
College Library. He was also the owner of 
severalcuriositiesbelongnigto Addison which 
had been preserved at Biiton, near Rugby; 
they are now the property of Mr, T. il. 
Warren, the president of Magdalen Colloge. 

[Filer's Alumni Oiod. : Rugby School Reg. 
i. 120; Magdalen ColL lUg. rit. 333-1: 
Guar<liaii,28 Jan. ISSI, p.l^l, II Fel>. p. 22*; 
Neamnn's LritprK, ii. 298-314 ; Uocmy't Mag- 
dalen Coll. Beg. Tol. i. ptefllM,] W. P. C. 
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MLOXAM. MA'ITHKW IIoLHKClIK ' Hvo. * Frajrmenta S-palcralLft," an utfinisled 
( Isi),*! IssS), nniii|iiHry at»«l wrili-r on urchi- work, was privately print-rd in 1^76. a? wis 
ti'i'iiirr, wsix Imrii «ui li* May Isori at liii^'by, also, in 18*^?, a full catalo^nie of all hi* pnb- 
wIhi-.- hi« fiitlirr, tin* K'rv. Uirliartl Iloust* IUIkkI works undnr the titl*r 'A Fardrl of 
ni«i\iiin ( w]»ii iiiarrii-tl Ann, siMiT of Sir Antiquarian Papers.* Two of hi* 1»?1ls we^• 
'riiiiiiiMs I.a\\Ti-n«'i'^ was an a-sislant niasti^r. ' ritfd in evidence in the case '">f ChurT«"*a r. 
l|pvNa^iini> of !<M» cliildnMi, and lirothiT to Fr»«wt'n (^Law Jit-p, Equity Ca^e*, 1^*J6. 
Ainlri'w ItloxMin (|. V. ami I>r. .lolm 1Jmiis«.» vol. ii.j 

niiiMini ,i{. \. Siippl.' In ixl.'Mii' i'nt«Ti'd Many of Bloxam's writings are robe foood 
Iiii:jIi\ M'limd as a piiiiil in his fathrrV hou-»e, I in the* Archteologia'of the JNToieTv of Anti- 
and in IS'JI \vn«* artij-N'd to (iiMirp» Harris, a r{uaricn, of which he becam^afelL'^win 1"?63, 
Miliiitiir in K'nuhy. It was durinjj i»roffs- | in thi* 'ArchtcoloeicalJonmal,' the * Archseo- 
hiiMuil vi'-ilH !•» tin* ri'^nsirrs of cnuntry lo^nn (Jam hrensis, and in the 'Transact ions 'of 
rhiirelii'N tluit IMoxani inaih> tluM-arly ohsiT- ' such societies as the Warwickshire Field 
vat inns whiidi h'd ti> Ins su)>si'(]iu>nt know- | Club. Ainon^^ them are important papers on 
li'iIjIiMifiri'lpsiiistiral arrliitiTtupi' ;and whih' * Warwickshire during the Civil Wars/' Me- 
Htill uiiiIiT arliidi's ln» JH-pm rtdltM-tin^j tli»' di.Tval St^pulchral Antiquities of Xorthamp- 
noii'H wliiidi, in l>i'J'.», In» puhli^hod \\:< \\\v tir^t " tonhhin',' * ElKffies and Monuments inPeter- 
I'diiiiHi of'Thp IVinriplos of (Julhir Archi- Ixtrou^h ('athedral/ and * The ChameUvanli 
tiM'iiiri' i'liu'idat»'d )>y t^uostion and An>w»T' of Kothwrll, Xorthamptoni^hire.' He wrote 
( lii'irrHirr, 1SlM», iL'nm). Fi^r itsd;it»'iliis was in all no less than 192 of such essays. He 
M n'niarKaMi' hnnK, and it justly fntitK'tl its was one of the honorary vice-presidents of 
\«tuii^ niitliitr to rank ainoiii; tlu' authoritie.; tho Koyal Archfl&ological Institute of Great 
of till' (iiit)iii' ri'vival. It had oTtainly htvn Mritaiu, and an officer or member of a great 
|iri>«-i>diM] liy thr writiiij:'* i^l* Tlioniiis Kick- number of local antiquarian societies. In 
man ' i], v. , a iViiMid of thi' authi>r. to wliosr spite of his archaeological work Bloxam did 
Kin«lri'd wnrk lir owi'd a n>rtain dfht, hut it " not abandon the profession in which he had 



was sf\rnd viNir** alwad of th»» ])ubliratiiuis l)t'en trained, and did not resign until 187i, 
tif Augustus Wi'Diy Northnion* Pupn ' q. v.i, after forty years* service, his post as clerk to 




pnnrinnl rival in Ihi' haruN of .slutlfuls. A To Uuj;bybf)ysof manygenerati 

si'cund rilitii>n Mjipi'anMl in Is.'i.'i, at'i«T which was known as an enthusiastic Kugbeian. lie 

a r.'ipiil siimvsNinn of i-i-^iii's pivr evi<li'nn» compiled various nv)tes on the history of the 

l)i»ili o\ tin* \alin' of tin* wnrli and i>f llio srliool, subsequently collected by the Rev. 

]i«il>MlMr intiTr?,t in the (inlhio rrvi\al. Tli»' W. II. l*aynt*-Smith in a posthumous volume 

I'Mii-.-lii'tirnl rt»rm of thi* first tixf editions ( I HSJ>, Svo), entitled ' Kughy: the Sch<K)l and 

\\a- .iliMudnni'd in tlii» sixth (ISID. l-'resh tin* Ni*ij(hbourhood,' which also contains a 

i^«*iii'^ wi-n* alniiist r«>ntinuoH'* to 1S|«), and brief bii>;:raphy and a portrait. 

wh-u tl,,. tcnih etlition .»f 1S:>5) was ex- \^,a\,^. by C. K. S. in Academv, 28 April 

haiiMrd no l.'>s than seventeen tlioiisand iSSS. vol. xxxiii. ; Annual Register.* 1888.1 

enpi.N lind hern sold in Kn^dand ; a tiennan p. W. 

IrMn^l.'iti.Mi l.y K. IlenKlmann. was als.. BLUNT, AUTI I UR CECIL (1S44-1SW), 

isMied at K..ip/.iK in isir,. At the suir- m-tor. [See Cecil, Arthur.] 
«■••>! ion ot Sirdeortje (lilhiTt Seott q. v. , 

lUnxani >.'t himself to prepare an enlargt^ RLYTH, SiR ARTHUR (1823-1891), 

iiM'nl nf his work, whieh, in his anxiety \'ov ])remier of South Australia, son of "William 

(MiMjileteiiess and ae<'uracy, he withheld from Pdyth, who ('migrated from Birmingham to 

puhlieation till iSSi*. when it was issued in Adelaide, and of Sarah, daughter of the 

three volumes, eontaiiiint: addilicuial ehap- Kev. William AVilkins of Bourton-on-the- 

t»rs «ui vestments and on church arranire- Water, (Jloucester, was bom at Birmingluiin 

ments, as well as a bihliography of previous on 11> March lHl^3, and educated at Kin^r 

o.litiitn*;. The illustrations of ihi^ hook are Kdwanl the Sixth's school in that city until 

;:(iod >])fcimens of the wood-«»ngraving of 1S.'U>, when he left England with his father to 

Tiioniiis Orlando Sheldon .lewitt ^4. v.' settle in South Australio. Here he entered 

Bloxam's otln-r published volumes were: into business under his father in Adelaide as 

*A(ilimpse at the ^lonumental Architiv- an ironm<mgt»r: the firm ultimately became 

ture and Scul])ture of (treat Britain,* Lon- wt dl known under the style of Blyth Brothers, 

don, lvS3t, l:^mo: and * Some Account of llis brother Xeville was also a member of 

the Rectory and Rectors of Rugby,* 18r(>. assembly, and held office in South Australia. 



Bl^li soon comnienced lo take an iate- 
rest la public life. lie became a memburaf 
the dUrrict council of Mitcham, near which 
Ite resided, nod later chairman of the coun- 
cil ; he was also elected a member of the 
OL-ntral road board, and became a promineDt 
m«mber of ihe Adelaide chamber of com- 
merce, IK' joined the first volunteer corps 
nii»ad in South Australia durine the Crimean 
and became a captain. In 1S5G BI,Ttli 
entered a wider sphere, and became member 
fbr Tatala district in the old mixed legia- 
IktivB council, taking a prominent part in 
the movement which led up to the etrtablish- 
la electire council ; he wan in 186" 
efaosen member for Gumeraeha in the first , 
'olocted council. 

On 21 Aug. 1867 Blyth first took office as ■ 
commiasioner of works in Baker's ministrjr; 
but this lasted only till 1 Sept. From 
IS June 1868 till 9 May 1S60 he held the 
office under Keynolde. From 8 Oct. 
to 17 Oct. 1861 be waa treasurer 
under Waterhouse, and again, on 19 Feb. 
1863, after a ebort Inlerval, be came back to 
le sam« office. This was the ministrj' which 
.rriedSutherluiid'sAct and adopted a policy 
"which waa much criticised as to the assign- 
ment of waste lands and immigration. In 
Uarcb and April 1863 Blvtli represented 
South Australia in the conference on tariffs 
■nd other matters of interest to ell the 
cvloniee. On 4 July the mimgti7 fell. On 
4 Aug. 1864 he again came into office, taking 
lid post as commissioner of lands and 
immig^ration. The chief political question at 
this time was that of sauatting; in November 
K great attack was made on the government's 
aicy, and on 22 March 1865 it fell. On 
I Sept. 1665 Blyth again became treasurer 
tmder Sir Henry Ayers for a little over a 
month, being out of power again on 23 Oct. 
March 1860, however, he becamochief 
•ecretaij and premier in a ministry which 
held together much better, not falling until 
8 May 1867. He now took a rest from 
Wilittca, and paid a two years' visit to 
England. Onhiaretum to South Australia 
he was re-elected to the assembly as member 
for Gumeraeha, and on 30 May 1870 became 
■e commissioner of lands and immi- 
inder John Hart [q. v. Suppl.] In 
August 1871, in consequence of the loss of 
the land bill, various efforts were made to 
teconstruct this government, and finally on 
10 Nov. Blyth became premier and treasurer, 
feolding omce (ill the dissolution of parlia- 
ment, when he was thrown out on 22 Jan. 
1872. On the retirement of Sir Henry Ayera 
was again sent for, and became premier 
the third time. He held office as chief 



secretary from 22 July 1873 to 3 J jne 1876, 
and this may be considered his principal 
ministry. He had to deal with the diaap- ' 
pointmitiit over the Northern Territory; he 



yitli great opposition on ll 
question, and his free edi 




was lost in the legislative council. 
policy, however, was marked bye 
Unoncinl prudence ; and his fall in June 
]87Ii was mainly due to Boucnut's promise 
of a bolder and more mngnilio 
public works which carried au 
tors. At the general election of l87o he 
changed his seat and became member for, 
North Adelaide. On 95 Marcb 1876, when 
the Boucaut ministiy was reconstructed, ha 
became treusurer, and retired on 6 June, being 
appointed agent-general for the oolony in ' 
bngland, where he arrived in February 1877. 

In England Blyth was for many yeaiB a 
familiar figure in colonial circles, and greatly 
respected as representative of bis colony. In ■ 
1886 he was eiiecutive commiasioner fot 
South Australia at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition; in 1687 be was asaociated with 
the Hon. Thomaa Playford, the premier, in 
the representation of the colony at the first 
colonial conference held in l>oodon iu April- 
May in that year. Ho died at Bournemouth 
on 7 Dec 1891, and the South Australian 
parliament, on hearing the news, moved a 
vote of condolence with his widow and sus- 
pended their sitting. Blyth's career had 
been eminentlv that of the official. He wa« 
coaatantly called into office by ministw^ of 
difierent type; his general bent wa« for 
liberal measures, but he did not connect 
himself with any great reform or achieve- 
ment. He was a man of somewhat nervous 
temperament, with some sense of humour ; 
he was chiefly marked by those characteris- 
tics which fitted htm for official life — method, 
conscientiouanesB, punctuality, and courtesy. 
He was a prominent member of the synod 
of the church of England in South Australia. 
He was created K.C.M.G. in 1877, and C.B. 
in 1880. 

Blyth married in 1850 Jessie Anne, daugh- 
ter of Edward Forrest of Birmingham, who 
survived him only a forttiight. They left 
one ?on and two daughters. 

[Adelaide Obesrvsr, 12 Dec. 1801; Henndl'a 
Diet, of Austral. BLo^.; Hodder'a History of 
South Anstralia ; official recurdi.] C. A. H. 

BOASE, CHARLES WILLIAM (1828- 
1896), historian and antiquary, bom in 
Ohapel Street, Penwnce, on 6 July 1828, 
was the eldest child of John Josias Arthur 
Boase (1801-1896), who married at St. Cle- 
ment, nesx Truro, on 4 July 1827, Ohorhittu 
Hi 



n 
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(IKh.' Hr3), tiocond daughter of Kobert I On the formation of the Oxford Historicd 
ShoU of Truro (cf. Time*, \'l Sept. 1??96, ' Society in 1884 Boase was one of the hononnr 
p. 9). (ieurge Clement Bimse ji-v. SuppL] ' secretaries, and he acted on the committee 
was a younger brother. ~ i ^" ^ June 1892. Much of its saccess wu 

Charlfs was st>nt to the Penzance gi'<i™~ , due to his judgment andeneiisy, and its first 
mar mIiooI to \>^\\, and to the Truro ! publication consisted of the ' Kejiriflter of the 
grammar school from that date to 184«. University of Oxford, 1449-63, 1505-71,' 
At Truro he gained seveml me<lals and which he compiled and edited. He also 

1»rizes. and during four years < 1^^46-9) he wrote the preface to J. E. Thorold Rogers*! 
leld from it an Klliot scholarship at ExettT 'Oxford Citv I>ocuraent8, 1268-1665/ which 
College. <.K\ford, when> he matriculate<l on the society issued in 1891. The volume on 
4Junr l>4f>. From 1*^47 to ISoO he com- * Oxford 'in the •Historic Towns' series, a 
bined with it an oi>en scholarship nt his S'eritable storehouse of materials,' was 
ollege. and on IS May 1K')0 he graduated , written by him, but much of the information 
B.A. with a second clas* in classics. He I which he had collected was omitted. 
was elected to a fornish fellowship on Boase edited, with Dr. G. AV. Kitchin 
iJO Jun»' Ij^oC), ])roce»ded M.A. in 1*^5,*^, and ! (aften^-ards dean of Durham), the transla- 
was ordained deactni at Cuddesdon by Bishop tion in six volumes of Leopold von Kanke*f 
AVilbiTl'orce on 4 March 18«V). ! < History of England/ being himself respon- 

From the day of liis matriculation to that sible for the rendering of the first volume, 
of his death BoaM»d«'»'lt at Exeter C«)l lege. In conjunction with his two brothers he 
He witnes.<ed ils rebuilding, and to«.>k on compiled an "Account of the Families of 
especial interest in the construction and Boase or Bowes/ tracing his ancestors back 
fitting of its library buildings. He was ' in West Cornwall to the end of the six- 
assistant tutor Is.VJ-T), tutor 1800-84, lee- I twnth century. The first edit ion was printed 
turer in IIebn*w 18V.> tiO, lecturer in modem ot Exeter in 1876 (seventy-five copies only 
history Ihoo-JU, and librarian from 186?^. for private circulation), and the second ap- 
Between lSo7 and l**7r) he examined in peared at Truro in 1893 (a hundred copies 
various schools, and he was ap])ointed in tmly for private issue, and ten of these con- 
l8SHho university reader in foreign history, tained f've additional sheets). He contri- 
II»' resigned this last appointment and liis buted to the * Literary Churchman/ *Aca- 
colleg«'lecture>liili of modern history (which demy/ and * English Historical Review/ 
he hel«l Tor nearlv fortv venrs) in th»» sum- wrote the article on the * Macedonian Em- 
mer of 1>JU, but lie retain»'d the jdace of ]»ire' in the* Encyclopedia Britannica' (9ih 
librarian. H*- died in liis rooms at Exeter edit.), and the lives of the Cornish saints in 
Colh'^v DU 11 Mareli lM*o, and was l)uried Smith's* Dictionary- of Christian Biography/ 
in St. Sepulchre's cemetery, Oxford, on T!i»Miccount of the deeds and writs (1306- 
l.S Manli. iSSil) in the Dawson collection at the Pen- 

Boase liail acciuinil vast stores of know- zance public library was compiled by him 
leil^^'e, which wen- ;::iven ungru<l«ringly to (Cat. of Library, 1874, pp. 3l.y>-34.'^). His 
others, and hi' wa> eiwlowed wiili much (juiet . librarj'and manuscripts, including great col- 
hiimoiir. He ha I long studied tlie histDry lecti(»ns on Cornish genealogies, were dis- 
of Exeter Colle^ie and its alumni, and in persed at the time of his death. 
1^7!) two hundred c.)])ies were printer] fnr , [ AiHJouiit of Koasc family ; AthenaBum, Maroh 
private circulat ion nt* liis annotated 'IJegister 189.'), jjp. 34.')-r), 378: Academy, 16 March 
of tlie K'-etors. I'ellows, Scholars,' \'c .'with 18I».3. p. 237; Oxford Maff. 13 March 1895, pp. 
an liistorical intn>,luctiou (cf. Elinfnir<ih 2s.'»_6, 1 Mav 1895, pp. 310-11 ; privHte know- 
Jicrifir, ()ctol»er l.^^O. pp. .'U i-7'.M. '.V ' h'diif.] " W. P. C. 

second edition, hut without the introduction. | BOASE, (JEORGE CLEMENT (1829- 
came out in ISH.S, and a third edition, witli 1^**^7), bibliographer, born at Chapel Street, 
th«' introduction re\ised and greatly ex- ' l*enzance, on 20 Oct. 1829, was the second 
pandiMl, forms vol. xxvii. of tli'» publi- son of John Ja^'ias Arthur l^ase and 
c.itions of the Oxford Histrjrical Society, younger brother of Charles AVilliam l^se 
tliecost ni the printing, a sum exceeding q. v. Suppl.] lie was educated at Ilegent 
200/., l)''ing defravid !)y the author. Tlie I 1 louse academy and the grammar school at 
fieiioud j)art of th«' colh^j^e register, contain- Penzance, and for a short time in 1844 at 
inu:asimihir li.-t of tlie commoners, })tMng Hellevue House academy, Penrj'n. From 
*all namns oth»T than those in the ])revious that year to 1S4() he was in a local bank ot 
vohini*',' wa< i.-su*-.! by him in IKU. He Penzance, from 1847 to 1850 he was with 
contributed to Mr. An<ln\v Clark's* Colleges Nehemiah Grilfiths, ship and insurance 
of Oxi'ord' the article on Exeter College. I broker, at 2 White Hart Court, Lombard 



Stiver, Loiiilon, mill from It^'M (o 1851 lie 
A clerk witli Itansom £ Co., bankers, at 
1 r>li Mali Ea).t. 

ailed for Australia on 29 April 
1654, and was at first corrector of t1ie prey's 
■on ibe ' Agu " newspaper of Melbourne, then 
pold-digger at Simpson's Ranges, and next 
ia n general More. During ltS5-64 he was 
tutor with the Darchy family on the Mui^ 
jiunbidgee river, N'ew South Wales, and on 
Laehlsn river, and was also correepondeQl 
of the ' Sydney .Morning Herald.' In !8ftJ 
he rvtumed lo England, and managed the 
btuuiese of '\\'hitehead &. Co., provision 
tnercbaitlH, from 18<lo to 167-1, when he re- 
tired into private life and occupied himself 
in btognkpliical and antiquariaa lilerature. 
During tliese years of leisure he lived suo- 
c«aiivelj at 15 Queen Anne's Gate and at 
80 Jamea Street (now 28 Buckingham Gate), 
where he collected a unique library illus- 
U«tiiB of the bioKTaphy of the nineteenth 
eentnry. lie died at 13 Oranville Park, 
Lewiahom, on 1 Oct. 1807, and was buried 
U Ladywell cemetery on 5 Oct. < 

Boaae was the joint author, with Mr. 
"W. P. Courtney, of the ■ BibliotUeca Cor- | 
Bubienais' (1^7'-t-8:2, 3 vols.), and tho sole 
Author of a kindrvd volume, entitled ' Col- j 
lECUnea Comiibinnsia' (1890). With his) 
hrothura he cninpiled the several editions of 
' The Families of Ooasa or Bowes,' and j 
helprd in the c<impilalion of the works on j 
Exeter College by uia brolhor. Charles Wil- 
liam, and the ■ Modem Gugliah Biography ' ' 
of his youngeiir brol her, Frederic. lie com- I 
piled with Mr. W P. Courtney, for Professor 
bkeat, tliE Cornish portion of the ' biblio- 
graphical list of the works in the vnrinus 
dialeclB of English' (^Enfftinh Dialect S-h^. > 
18771, and he assisted ibe Rev. John Inglu 
I>rQdi>e in his tracts on Devonshire biblio- 
graphy. Ho was a frequent contributor to 
'^oXf* and (iuerias" and the ■ WeWem An- ( 
tiuuary.' He supplied 7L'3 minnoirs to the 



associations made her acquainted nl 
of the onti-coru-lnw politicians, and she tc 
I great interest in all questions ndating b 
I the education of women and the t ~ ~~ 



[1 pamphlet)] 
which wu 



on the laws relating to womt>n, which wu 
of service in provurin^ the passing of the 
Married Woman's Propwrtv .\ct. She had a 
house in Algiers, and in ISdi married Dr. 
Eugene Bodichon, whom she had met thera> | 
He died in li^S, and they bad no chitdreo. 
She built for herself a smnll house at t. 
lands Gate, in Sussex, and had also a hous«'^ 
in Loudon, 6 Blandford Square, and a 
her residences exercised much hospitality. 
William Allingham, Dante Gabriel Uosaetti, 
William Bell Scott, Richard Cobden, and 
theirfriends were often her guests, and she 
was a friend of Marian Evans, best, known as J 
George Eliot. She recognised theaulhorsbipl 
of ' Adam Bede,' and wrote at once to th« ■ 



lal Biography,' the last 



lii'lionary of Ni 
apjicaring 

[TimH, d Ocr. 1897; Xot« and Qnoriaa.gih 
iwr. »u, 3111-2(18117); AiNwunt of Bun.e Family; 
parrorjiil knowlffdBe.] W, P. C. 

BODICHON. nAUBARA I.EIOU 
SMITH (181'7-18nl), benefactress of Girt on 
ColIef(e, was tbe eldest child of Benjamin 
Smith [see under SutTiI, Wii.i.uu, I7M- 
1830], and was born at Walhington, Wu*stx, 
on 6 April 1&27. She early ahowHl artistic 
abilitv and whs Inuglit water-colour drawing 
by William Henry Hunt [q. v.] and other 
Mliits, and wu taken to visit J. M. W. 
Turner in hu studio. Her father's political 



L, S. Bodichon, tbe friend who Grat recog- 
nised me in this book, I give it as a remem- 
brance of the moment when she cheered me 
hv that recognition and by her joy in it.— ] 
O'eorge Eliot, 7 July IB59.' The personal J 
description of Romola was drawn from J 
George Eliot's recollections of her. She ' 
inayjustly be regarded as the foundress of 
Girton College, the plan of which was pro- 
posed by her between 1860 and 187U, and ta 
which, when it began at Hitchin, she ^ve it 
thousand pounds, and aRerwarda bequealhod 
morethanten thousand pounds. She worked 
assiduous]; at water-colour painting, and 
often exhibitMl pictures. Her laleut lay in 
open-air effects of sunlight and cloud, inland 
snd on the coast, and such great artists aa 
(.'orot, Daubeny, and Henry Jloure admired 

She bad a small house at Kennor in Corn- 
wall, and while shnching there in May 1678 
had an attack of hemiplegia. She partially 
nwovered, but had further attacks iind died 
at SualandsQaU', Sussex, in lt<01. Her por- 
trait was more than once painted, but never 
weIl,andtUt'bi.'btIikeneHsof her is a drawing . 
by tSamuel Laurence. Letters and accounta I 
ol* her ore in Mr. Cross's ' Life of Gearge J 
Eliot.' 



BOEHU, Sir JOSEPH EDGAR, firat I 

baronet (1834-1890). sculptor, wm horn at , 
Vienna on 4 July lH34. tie was of Uui 

Kirian nationalitv: but his father, Joseph ' 

nniel Boi.hra ( r704-lH(iri). was director of J 
the imperial mint of Vienna. Ho manied, 
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oil Ti Fi'li. |s»_»."), I^»iiisji Aiiiin, daujirhtrr of' for AVindsor Castle. Among liis few ideal* 

DnininirK litiMsiiiiin, ins|Mvt()r of iiii]N>rial ' works the best known, and perhaps tlie be«t, 

chiitiMiux in l.nxiMuburfr nt 11 K zondorf. ^ is the * Young Bull.* 

Tl litiT M«H>hiii \vrt4 n mil u of ttistf, and Hoohm was elected nn A.B.A. in 187^, 

liiiii t'oriiKMl a ooIliM*tinn itf fragments of and iin li.A. in 18^. He was a member of 

iiiiiiquf sruli»t»n». Knun thi'M- th«' son may sevorul foreign academies, lecturer onsculp- 

ha\c n^rrivi'it }iis iirM imjx'tus t<t\vnr(l9 tare at the lioyal Academy, and sculptor^in- 

iiiodi'lling. hut in th.* ontl it whs mthor by ordinary to Quwn Victoria. lie was created 

tln> Italians of the I{«>naissann> than by the a baronet on 13 Julv 1889. He married, on 

(Iri'eks and Uotiians that ht» was nniinlv in- 20 June 1860, Louise Frances, daughter of 

tluenri'ti. Ill 1*^1^ \\o came to Kn^land, F. L. Boteler of AVest Derby, Liverpool. He 

where hi' wnrUed for thre»» \ears, ebielly in difd in his studio, at 25 Wetherby Gardens, 

the Mriti>h Museum. Alter this ln' studied London, very suddenly, on li?Dec. 1890,and 

in Iialv, l*aris, ami Vienna, winning?, tlio was succeeded in the baronetcy by his only 

• ^'ir^t ImjterinI IVi/«**in the latter eity in son, Kdgar Collins Boehm. 

is.Ml. In l>^t^.* he setth'd in Lon<h>n, and As a practical sculptor Sir Edgar Boehm 

took out httiM>* of nat iirnlisation tlin^e vt'iirs taki-s a iiigh place in the English school, but 

hiler. In the year of liis arrival he nuule ' as nn artist he scarcely deserved the patronage 

his debut at thi' lioval Academy with a he received. In the large bronze popula- 

Itiist in tlif thi-ii unfamiliar material, terra tion with which he endowed his adopted 

eotta. In iStuMie exhibited statuettes in country, it would be difficult to find a single 

the same material o( Millais and his wife. ' true work of art, while some of his produc- 

Hiii^hurM work soon )>eeamt» popular, and, t ions, notably the "Wellington group at Hvde 

from ahnni ISt;.*! to the end of his life, I 'ark Corner, fall lamentably short of tteir 

I'ommissioiis enim* to him in an nr.bn>kt»n ' purpose. 

stri'Miii from fa>iliiimahle patrons as well as | [AthoiiaDum, 1890, ii. 861 ; Men of the Time, 

from tlie.u'overiiment. For some years he ' l.ithedit. ; IJurko's Peeriigc, 1890.] W. A. 

had almost a m«>nojxdv in ])n>vitling statue'* . 

o\' \mh\\c m.Mi and o[' memh,.rs of the royal ' BOLTON, SiB Fl^.A^XCLS JOHN (1831- 

famil\. 1 1 is works an* siMiumennis that it 1SS7), sv>ldier and electrician, son of Dr. 

is imp.»ssi)»h' to i^i\t» an\tliinu' like a eoui- ' Thonuis Wilson Bolton, surgeon, of London 

|»h»te list of tlj«Mu hrre. AiiuMiiT the more and Manchester, was bom in 18^31. He on- 

imtai»le ari\ in I.-uhlon: Lord Stratfor^l de listed intberoyalartillery,inwhichhe rapidly 

KedelilV.'. l.iM-.l Mea«'iMi--ti( 1.1. and P^an rose tt> be a non-commissioned otHcer, getting 

StauleN, in W i-.tmiuN!,'r \hl).v:tlie Wei- his tirst step as acting bombardier at Halifax, 

linuton moiiMinent at llxdi* Pjirk Comer: N»n'a Scotia. lie obtained a commission as 

I.oid Ka\\riMiei\ Sir .lolin I»urp»yne. and ensign in the Gold Coast artillery corps on 

l.oi'il Nai'ier of Ma.;.lala. in WaTerlih» I Se]>t. lSo7, and served in the expedition 

IMaee; (\irl\le and W lUiam T\ mlale ou the ap\instthe Cnd>boes in September, Octol>er, 

Mmhankimnt ; anil Parwiu in thi» Natural and November IS08, Ix'ing present at the ac- 

IIist.MN Mu^-euni ; in Hoinhay, the eiiues- tion of Crobboe Heights on 18 Sept. Ilewas 

trian >talu«' ot'tlu^ |»rtnei' ot' \Vale<: in Cal- promoted to Ih» lieutenant on 9 Nov. In June 
eutta, tliat ol" l.onl NajiiiM* ot' Maplala. of and .luly IS.*)!) he was adjutant in the expe- 

whii'li the Lir.Mjn in \\ at«»rli»o Tlaee is a dition ajruinst the Dounquah n^bels, which 

re|^liea;at Ci^KmuIu^ Sir William (Jreu'orv; resulted in the capture of all the rebel chiefs, 

and ill ('aute!hMr\ Catheilral.the reeumhent On his return to England Bolton was 

figure o\' \\\']\\n<\\oy Tail. H.^ aUo |^ro- transferred to the 12th or East Suilblk regi- 

diu*«'d statues of (^>ueeu \ letoria, of the tirst ment of foot and pr«imoted to be captain on 

kiuiri>f the Meli^iaiis. .»t the l>uke of Kent, iM Sept. IStK). lie was for several years 

PriiUM's'* Aliii' and her ilaiiirhters, Priuoe engaiTed in eonjunction with Captain (at'ier- 

Leopold. aiiil hean Welle.-le\. All th-.se wards Koar-admiraH Philip Howard Colomb 

are at WimN.M*. wher.' aKo the reeuuibi nt \|. v. Suppl." in developing a svstem of visual 

tiijure ot' tin- priiuv imprrial. exeluded tVom >iirnallin^, applicable to naval and militar}* 

We>tininster Ahhev by ]'i>pular ohjeetions. i^|>erations, which was adopted by the autho- 

has fiMind a ]>lai'e. Aiuiui;: his innumeral'le rities. He also invented and perfected anap- 

busts are tlh»e of tJhuNtone. Huxley, l.ord plication of the oxy-calcium light for night 

KoMduTv. l.onl lIusselK l.'^r.l Wol>elo\ , signalling. The whole apparatus fitted into 

Lord Shat'te-ibury. and Millais. the last- aboxt'ortransiwrt.andwasadmirablyadapteil 

named in the Diploma (lallery at liurlington for its purj.«ose. The * Army and Navy Signal 

House. His hi>t important work was a Book ' was compiled by Bolton and Colomb, 

statue of the (lerman Emperor Frederick assisted by an olhcer of royal engineers, and 
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was used with good results during the Abys- 
sinian campaign in 1867. 

From 1867 to 1869 Bolton was deputy- 
assistant quartermaster-general and assistant 
instructor in visual signalling at the School 
of Military Engineering at Chatham under 
Captain (afterwards Major-general) Richard 
Hugh Stotherd [q. v.], instructor in tele- 
graphy. He was promoted on 8 July 1868 
to an unattached majority in consideration 
of his special services in army signalling. 
Bolton was largely instrumental in 1871 in 
founding the Society of Telegraph Engineers 
and Electricians, of which he became hono- 
rary secretary. He edited the * Journal ' of 
the society, and was afterwards vice-presi- 
dent. In 1871 he was appointed by the board 
of trade under the Metropolis Water Act to 
be water examiner to the metropolis. He was 
promoted to be lieutenant-colonel on 15 June 
1877, and retired from the military service 
with the honorary rank of colonel on 1 July 
1881. He was knighted in 1884. 

Bolton interested himself in electrical 
matters, and the beautiful displays of coloured 
fountains and electric lights which formed 
prominent features of the exhibitions at 
South Kensington from 1883 to 1886 w^ere 
designed by him and worked from the central 
tower under his personal superintendence. 
Bolton died on 6 Jan. 1887 at the I^yal 
Bath Hotel, Bournemouth, Hampshire. 

He was the author of * London Water 
Supply,* 1884, 8vo, of which a new and en- 
larged edition, with a short exposition of the 
law relating to water companies generally, 
by P. A. Scratchley, was published in 1888 ; 
'Description of the Illuminated Fountain 
and of the Water Pavilion,' 1884, 8vo, ori- 
ginally delivered as a lecture at the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition. 

Bolton married in 1866 Julia, second 
daughter of R. Mathews of Oatlands Park, 
Surrey ; she survived him. 

[War Office Records ; obituary notices in the 
Times of 7 Jan. 1887, in the Royal Engineers' 
Jonmal of February 1887, and in the Annual 
Register and other periodicals.] R. H. V. 

BONAR, HORATIUS (1808-1889), 
Scottish divine, second son of James Bonar, 
second solicitor of excise, Edinburgh, was 
bom in Edinburgh on 19 Dec. 1808. Edu- 
cated at the high school and the university 
of Edinburgh, he had among his fellow- 
students Robert Murray McCheyne [o. v.] 
and others, afterwards notable as evangelists. 
Licensed as a preacher, he did mission work 
in Leith for a time, and in November 1837 
he settled at Kelso as minister of the new 
North Church founded in connection with 



Thomas Chalmerses scheme of church exten- 
sion. He became exceedingly popular as a 
preacher, and was soon well known through- 
out Scotland. In his early years at Kelso he 
anticipated the methods of the evangelical 
alliance by frequently arranging for eight 
days or more of united prayer. He began 
the publication of pamphlets supplementary 
I to his ministerial wor£, and he gradually 
produced evangelical books, such as * God s 
Way of Peace "and *The Night of Weepinff,' 
the sale of the former almost immediately 
disposing of two hundred and eighty-five 
thousand copies, while of the latter an issue 
of fifty-nine thousand was speedily ex- 
hausted. For the advancement of his work 
in his congregation and his Sunday-school 
classes, he began in Leith the composition of 
hymns, continuing the practice in Kelso and 
afterwards. He loinea the free church in 
1843. On 9 April 1853 he received the hono- 
rary degree ot D.D. from Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. He was appointed minister of Chalmers 
Memorial Church, Edinburgh, on 7 June 
13G6. He was moderator of the general as- 
sembly of the free church in May 1883. A 
man of extraordinary eneigy and versatility; 
Bonar was one of the last among notable 
Edinburgh preachers to conduct services in 
the open air, and this he frequently did on a 
Sunday in addition to the regular work for 
his congregation. He died in Edinburgh on 
31 July 1889. 

Bonar married in 1843 Jane Katherine, 
third daughter of Robert Lundie (d. 1832), 
minister of Kelso. She sympathised rully with 
his work, and is herself said to have written 
religious verse. She predeceased him, as did 
also several members of his family. He was 
survived by three daughters and a son, who 
became a free church minister. 

As a hymn- writer Bonar was able to con- 
secrate a passing mood by giving it a tan- 
gible expression in verse. Ilis best hymns 
are spontaneous, fluent, melodious, and devo- 
tional. Occasionally they are genuine lyrical 
poems, as e.g. * \\Tien the weary seeking 
rest * and * I heard the voice of Jesus say,' 
which Bishop Eraser of Manchester thought 
the best hymn in the language. His ' Hymns 
of Faith and Hope * were soon sold to the 
number of 140,729 copies. The standard 
value of his work is illustrated in the * Scot- 
tish Ilymnary' — used in common by the 
three Scottish presbyterian churches and 
the Irish presbyterians — in which eighteen 
of his hymns occur, along with devotional 
lyrics drawn from all possible sources. 
Early influenced by Edward In'ing, who 
delivered in Edinburgh three series of lec- 
tures on the Apocalypse (1828-9-30), Bonar 
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steadily adhered through life to the belief miDister of Collace, Perthshire, in 1888. He 

in the Second Advent, urging his views in joined the free church in 1843, and on 4 Dec 

* l^rophetic Landmarks' (1847) and the 1866 he became free church minister of 

* Coming and Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Finnieston, Glasgow, holding the charge till 
Christ * (1849), as well as in the 'Journal of his death on 31 Dec. 1892. He traTeUed in 
Prophecy,' which he edited. l>alestine in 1839 with K. M. McCheyne, of 

Bonar published numerous religious tracts whom he published a very succesaful 'Me- 

and sermons; edited * Kelso Tracts,* many moir' in 1843. Besides various other short 

of which he wrote ; and contributed to the memoirs, pamphlets, and tracts, he wrote : 

* Imperial Bible Dictionary ' and Smith's 1. * Narrative of a Mission to the Jews,' 1842. 

* Bible Dictionar}'.* lie was for a time 2. 'Commentary on Leviticus,' 1846. 3. 'Christ 





selected devotional readings, which ho fur- edit. 1891. He kept a shorthand diary con- 
nished in some cases with prefaces and not^»s. tinuously from 1828 to 1892, the record 
His chit'f works were as follows : 1. * Songs closing within a few weeks of his death. Of 
for the AVilderness,* 1843-4. "2. ' Tlie Bible rather limited interest this was extended and 

published it as 
iry and Lietters,* 

— speedily reached its fifth thousand. 

Beersheba,' 1857. 5. * Hymns of Faith ^_ . „ ^ ^ ,, .,,.,, 

and Hope' (translated into French), 3rd . [Horatius Bonar D.D. : a Memorial (indud- 
ser. 18o7-61-(3. (3. ' The Land of IVomise : !"«/" autobiographical fragment) ; ScotKman, 
-V' . r c • T r_ Tj 1 Aui?. 1889; Julians Diet, of HTmnoIoffr: 

iNotes of a Spring Journev from Beer- j^hn James Bonar. D.D.: a Jubil^i Volume 
sheba to Sidon 1^^8 /. 'Gods Way of p^ ^ j^ b^^^^'s Diary and Letters; Rev. 
Peace, a Book ior the Anxious (translated a. A. Bonar. D.D., by Professor Feigns Fer- 
mto rrench, derman, and Gaelic), 1862. gugon, D.D.I T. B. 

8. *Dav8 and Nights in the East, or Illus- 
trations of Bible Scenes,' 1866. 9. 'The BOND. Sir EDWARD AUGUSTUS 
Song of the Now Creation, and other Pieces, (1815-1898), principal librarian of the Bri- 
1872. 10. * My Old Letters* (along auto- tish Museum, son of John and Sophia Bond, 
biographical poem), 1S77; 2nd edit. 1879. was bom on 31 Dec. 1815 at Hanwell, 
11. 'Hymns of the Nativity, and other where his father, a clergyman, conducted a 
Pieces,' 1879. 12. 'The White Fields of large private school. He was admitted at 
France : an Account of Mr. M'All's Mission Merchant Taylors' school in Dec. 1830, 
to tlie Working Men of Paris,' 1879. 13. 'Com- and in 1833 entered the record office as 
munion Hymns,' 1881. an assistant. Placed under the immediate 

John James Bonak (180.%1891), older direction of Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy and 
brotlier of Horatius Bonar, born at Edin- the Rev. Joseph Hunter, he had the best 
burgh on 25 Marcli 1803, was trained at opportunities of making himself acquainted 
the high school and at the university of with medifcval handwriting in so far as this 
Edinburgh, and licensed to preach on is exemplified in the national records, and 
25 April 1827. Ordained minister of St. was a thorough expert in this department at 
Andrew's, (ireenock, on 20 Aug. 1835, he the time of his transfer in 1838 to the British 
joined the free cliurch (1843), received the [ Museum, where he speedily became an ac- 
degree of D.D. at Edinburgh on 20 April l complished palfeographer. His services were 
18><3, and celebrated his jubilee on 8 June warmlv acknowledged by his chief, Sir Fre- 
1885. A respected and popular preacher, j deric ^Iadden [a. v.], before the Museum 
he prepared several religious handbooks, in- commission of 1849, and in 1850 he was 
eluding ' Books of the Bible,' ' Fourfold ! made Egerton librarian. On the sudden 
Creation of God,' * Mosaic Ritual,' and \ death in 1854 of John Holmes [q.v.1 he suc- 
* Outline of Prophetic Truth.' He died at ceeded him as assistant keeper, and held this 



Greenock on 7 July 1891. 

Andrew Alexander BoNAB (18 10-1 892), 
the youngest of the three brothers, was born 
at Edinburgh on 29 Aug. 1810. Latin me- 
dallist at high school and Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, he was licensed as a preacher in 1835, 
and, after some experience in Jedburgh and 
St. George's, Edinburgh, he was ordained 



post until his promotion to the keepership 
upon the retirement of Sir Frederic Madden 
in 1806. His position as assistant keeper 
had been more prominent than usual, the 
estranji^ement between Sir F. Madden and 
the principal librarian, Sir Anthony Panixxi, 
causing much official work to be performed 
through him. His deportment in these deli- 
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cate circumstances was equullf GHliEfocIoiy 
to both his superiors. 

Ugioii awumiDff cbarge of the manuscript 
deputment Bond proved himself a vigorous 
reiiiraaer. From vsrious causes the work of 
tlie depnrtment was rery greatly behind- 
band. Bond grappled vigroroualy with the 
BiTFars, and before he quilted office alt were 
ffisde tip, nnd the hifrhstajidard of regularity 
and etfaciency eilablished wliicli Iihs been 
nuuntuned ever since. He published cata- 
logues of acquisitions up to date, caused 
Aoglo-SaxonondilhioiinBledmaQUdcripts to 
be more satiafactorilv described, and superin- 
tended the compilation of a classified index 
of ibe bigbeat value, ^^'bile thus steadily 
pursuing a career of unostentatious service, 
he and tbe puhlic were surprised by his 
Budden elevation to the principal librarian- 
ship in August 1^7^, upon the resignation 
of John Winter Jones [q. v.], the post hav- 
ing been most unexpectedly declined by Sir 
Charles Thomas Newton [q. v.l, to whom it 
bad been offered almost as a matter of course. 
Bond's name had hardly been mentioned in 
connection witb it, hut no other officer of 
tbe museum bad equal claims, and he ac- 
cepted it on the strong urgency of Sir A. 

As principal librarian Bond showed the 
•ame vigour and reforming spirit tbat bad 
characterised his administration of the maau- 
•cript department. He had not long held 
office ere he instituted experiments for tbe 
introduction of the electric light, which after 
Bome disappointments were crowned with 
success, and have greatly extended the use 
of tbe museum by the public, besides con- 
tributing to its security. By able negotia- 
tiona with the ireosury he carried out a re- 
form, which be had long advocated, bv ob- 
tuning power to convert the huge and un- 
wieldy manuscript catalogue of the printed 
book dcpartmeul into a handy printed cata- 
lo^e, and keep it up in print for the future, 
Nothing was more remarkable in him than 
ilia openness of mind, and a receptiveness of 
BBW ideas most unusual in a veteran official. 
A signal instance was his introduction of the 
sliding press, which by providing space for 
tbe enormous accumulation of new books 
without additional building, has saved a vast 
sum of money to tbe nation. An ordinary 
official would have hesitated for years ; Bond 
took Ihe idea up in five minutes. The separa- 
tion of the natural history museum from tbe 
other departments was effected during his 
term of office, and under him were erected 
tbo new buildings of the While Wing, with 
accommodation for manuscripts, newspapers, 
prints, and drawings. I'erhapa the most 
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important acquitiiiicn made duiing his priu 
cipal librarianship (1878-tW8) was that of^ 
the Stowe MSS., of the highest importanoe 
for English history. The remainder of the 
Earl of Ashbumharo's collection would have 
been acquired if the liberality of government 



hadri 



o tbe 



Apart from bia work in the museum B 
most distinguished ser%'ice was his foundk* 
tion in 167>i, in conjunction wi 
cessor, Sir E. Mauiide Thompson, of ih^ 
Palieographical Society, whose publicatio 
of facsimiles have contributed ni ' ' * 

Bilieogmpby to the rank of an ei 
e also took u leading part in the controversy 
respecting the date of the ' Utrecht I'salteTf^ 
and edited the 'Speeches in the Trial □ 
Warren Haeilnm ' (4 vols. It*fi9-61) for go-J 
vemment, the ' Chronica Abbatiie de Uelaa '1 
(1868) for the Rolls Series, and Giles J 
Fletcher's ' Russe Commonwealth ' and ^ I 
Jerome Horsey's 'Travels in Russia' for th« \ 
Hakluyt Society (printed in one volume as 
' Russia at the close of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,' 1B66). He edited the valuable folio 
' Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the 
British Museum' in 1873, and in lt^6 ha 
gave to the Chaucer Society ' Chaucer ■■ | 
I'age in the Household of the Counies 
Ulster' (printed in ' Life Records of Chaucer,'! 
vol. iii.) Aftor his retirement in 1K8S be^ 
resided in Princes Square, Bays water, where 
be died on 2 Jan. 1398. tbe honour of 
K.C.B. was conferred upon him only a few 
days before bis death. OIndslone caused 
him to be made a C.B. in ISSo; he was an 
honorary LI..D. of Cambridge, and received 
the order of the crown of Italy. He mar- 
ried, in 1&47, Caroline Frances, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham, 
author of the ' Ingoldsby Legends,' and left J 
five daughters, all married. 

[Tims. 4 Jan. 189S ; Robinkon's MerchnnH 
Tuytore' School Refiisler. ii. 1^44; Men of the] 
Tim", I4tli edit.; UHrarll's Essayi in Bililio 
graphy ; perBOiuJ koovledgc.] R. O. 

BOOTH, Mm. CATHERINE (1829-.1 
1890), 'motherof tbe Salvation Army,' was ^ 
bom at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, on (7 Jan. 
1829. She was tbe only daughter of « ' 
family of five. Her father. John Mumfordi 
was a coach-builder by profession, and in 
the earlier yean of life a Wesleyan lay 
preacher. Her mother was a woman of 
unusually strong and fen-ent religious feel- 
ing : she preferred toeducato her daughter at 
home,eJtcept for two years from 1S41, and her 
Influence upon her was deep and permanent. 
From early years Catherine was specially 
sensitive to religious impressions. In 1844, ] 
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whuu her parents removed to LondoHi she 
experienced what she considered her con- 
verjiion and Joined the Wesleyan church in 
Brixton. In lH\ii numbers of members, 



conducted a mission at Margate with great 
success, and in 1873 another, equally re- 
markable in its results, at Portnnouth. In 
1 877 the term ' Salvation Army ' was adopted, 



known as the Ueformers, were excommuni- , and the military idea and discipline elabo- 
cuted by the Weslevan church, among them rated in various directions. During the next 
Catherine Mumford. She joined the Ke- five years the movement made gigantic 
formers* chaiH'l and worked hard in support j progress, and became one of the largest reli- 
of the conficregtttion and it8 work. In 1851 ' gious organisations of the world. Mrs. Booth 
William booth, also an excommunicattMl gave her husband invaluable support while 
ileformer, preached at this chapel and made the army was growing up, and devoted her- 
the acquaintance of Miss Mumford. In self especially to all measures tending to 
1852 Booth accepted the position of pastor improve the position of women and children 
to the Reformers at a salary of 50/. a year, in great cities. In 1885 she exerted faenelf 
and in tlio same year became engaged to strenuously to secure the passing of the 
Catherine M urn ford. They were married on Criminal Law Amendment Act, writing let- 
It) June 1855, when l>oot]i was appointed ters to the queen and to Mr. Gladstone, and 
by the annual contt-rence of the new con- addressing many meetings in LfOndon and 
nexion to carry on regularly a series of the provinces. During the end of 1886 and 
itinerant missions or 'revivals.* William the whole of 1887, in a series of meetinsi 
Bramwell Booth, the eldest son of his in Exeter Hall and the great towns of the 
parents, was born at Halifax in 1856, and ])rovinces, Mrs. Booth may be said to have 
the second son, Ballington, at l^rigliouso, ' reached the height of her influence as a 
Yorkshire, in 1S57. In 1858 Booth began speaker and revivalist. In her vouth Mrs. 
a ministry at Gateshead, and there Mrs. 1 Bo<.)th was a sufferer from spinal weakness, 
Booth for the first time took a share pub- , and continually during her urduous life she 
licly in ht;r liusband*s work by leading off in was prostrated by severe illnesa. In 1876 
prayer at the conclusion of his sermon. Her she was in danger from an acute attack of 
daughter Catherine, afterwards Mrs. Booth- | angina pectoris, and in 1888, after some 
Clibborn, was born at Gateshead in the same months of pain and depression, was pro- 
year. It was during Mr. Hooth's ministry , nounced to be suffering from cancer. After 
at Gateshead that many of the methods after- an illness endured with heroic courage she 
wards characteristic of the Salvation Armv died at Clacton-on-Sea on 4 Oct. 1890. Her 
Were inaugurated. Mrs. liooth in 1^00 body * lay in state* at the Congress Hall nf 
wrote a pamplilet assortinj,^ the rij^ht of the Salvation Army, Clapton, and her funeral 
women to preacli and teach, in answer to at Olympia was attended by a gathering 
an attack made l>y an independent minister, , supposed to number thirty-six thousand, 
the Hev. A. A. llees, upon the ])ractice. In Ihia account ia the merest outline of a 
the sprinffof iHJO Mrs. Booth made her first series of evangelistic labours which rival the 
ai)i)earance in her husband's j)ulpit, and her efforts of Wesley and Moody. It was due 
fame as a prt?aoher at once l)egan to grow. ■ in the main to Mrs. Booth's genius and 
In 1861 Mr. Booth resigned his position at ' capacity that the position and work of 
(iate.-'head in order that he might give him- women in the Salvation Army became so 
self up to revivalistic work. ; distinctive and original a feature of its 

His wife evervwlnTe accom])anied him, [ organisation. It is impossible yet to esti- 
and l)y lHi'>\ had brought herself to conduct mate the full significance of the Salvation 
meetings siu^h'-liandod whenever it seemed ' Army as a religious movement and a reli- 
advisable. A third son, ilerlxTt, was born gious sect, and only when that estimate is 
in \i^&2 ; four mr)re dau«;hters madt* up the made can Mrs. Booth's service to her gfene- 
family to ei^lit. In IMm the Booths came ration be understood. It may meanwhile 
to London, and the Salvation Army is gene- be noted that those special methods of the 
rally held to have bt?en founded by the for- ; army which might be criticised as irrwve- 
maticm of the * Christian llevival Associa- j rent or sensational, heartily as they were 
tion' in tlie tent used for revivalistic ser- | accepted by Mrs. Booth, were in her ease 
vices in the quakt^r burial-ground in White- ; always kept wholesome and harmless by 
cha])el. At this time Mrs. l^ctoth began to 1 her deeply earnest and spiritual temiiera- 
address meetings in the west end, in the ment. Her passionate, reverent, and cour- 
Bolytechnic, and the Kensington assembly , ageous faith was invaluable to her husband's 
rooms, and otlier places, and her power of ' work, and a true cause of all that is best 
impressing th(! rich pr()ved as remarkable as and most permanent in the methods of the 
her influence over the masses. In 1807 she Salvation -iVrmy. 
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Mrs. Booth wrote copiously in the publi- 
cations of the Salvation Army. Among her 
collected papers and addresses may be spe- 
cially noted: 1. 'Papers on Practical Ke- 
liffion/ 1879, 8vo. 2. * Papers on Aggp-essive 
Christianity/ 1881, 8vo. 3. * Papers on 
Godliness/ 1882, 8vo. 4. * The Salvation 
Army in relation to the Church and State, 
and other Addresses,' 1 883, 8 vo. 6. * Life and 
Death. Reports of Addresses delivered in 
London,' 1883, 8vo. 6. 'Popular Chris- 
tianity : a Series of Lectures delivered in 
Princes Hall, Piccadilly/ 1887, 8vo. 

[The Life of Catherine Booth, the Mother of 
the SahatioD Army, by her son-in-law, F. do L. 
Booth -Tucker, in two large volumes (1892), 
gives a voluminous and detailed account of her 
life and labours. There is a useful short sketch 
in Four Noble Women, by Jennie Chappell, 
1898. A Life by Mr. W. T. 8tead is announced.] 

BOOTH or BOTHE, WILLLiM (1890?- 
1464), archbishop of York, bom in Eccles 
parish, Lancashire, probably about 1390, was 
third or fourth son of John Booth of Barton 
in that county, by his first wife, Joan, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Trafibrd of Trafford. Law- 
rence Booth [q. v.] was his half-brother, and 
from his brother Kobert were descended the 
barons Delamere. A third brother, John 
(^d. 1478), was dean of the collegiate church 
of Manchester, archdeacon of Richmond, 
chancellor of Cambridge in 1463, secretary 
to Edward IV, and bishop of Exeter from 
1465 until his death on 5 April 1478. 

William is said to have studied common 
law at Gray's Inn, and then, disliking that 
pursuit, to have moved to Cambridge, pos- 
sibly to Pembroke Hall, where his brother 
Lawrence was educated . After being ordained 
he was collated on 9 April 1416 to the pre- 
bend of Oxtonin Southwell collegiate church. 
He became sub-dean of St. PauPs Cathedral 
in or before 1420, and in 1421 he was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the same cathedral; 
he was also rector of Hackney and of Prescott 
in Lancashire. On 18 Oct. 1420 he was in- 
stiled in the prebend of Dunholm in Lincoln 
Cathedral, but resigned it in 1421, being on 
28 May in that year made prebendary of 
Cosumpta-per-Mare in St. Paul s. On 2 May 
1429 he was made archdeacon of Middlesex, 
and in 1434 ho was collated to the prebend 
of Lanffford E^cclesia in Lincoln Cathedral. 
On 2 ^ov. 1443 he received the prebend of 
Chamborlainwood in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and on 26 April 1447 he was provided by 
papal bull to the bishopric of Coventry and 
Lichfield, being consecrated on 9 July fol- 
lowing. 

Booth seems to have rendered himself un- 



popular by taking part with the Lancastrian 
ministers, Suffolk and Somerset ; and in 1450, 
according to Gascoigne, there were hostile 
demonstrations against him in his diocese. 
On 20 Jan. 1450-1 he was one of the persons 
named by the House of Commons as causes 
of the recent disturbances, and they de- 
manded his banishment from the kingdom. 
No notice was taken of this request, and on 
21 July 1452 Booth was, through Somerset's 
influence, translated to the archbishopric of 
York ; he was enthroned on 4 Sept. Un- 
like his brother Lawrence, ho took little part 
in politics ; but it appears to have been he, 
and not Lawrence, wno was chancellor to the 
queen, Margaret of Anjou (Letters of Mar- 
(/aret of Aiyou, Camden Soc, pp. 153, 156 ; 
Gascoigne, Loci e Libro Veritatuniy p. 40). 
He acquiesced in Edward IV's accession 
and assisted at his coronation. On 10 Aug. 
1464 he was exempted from attendance at 
parliament on account of his debility and 
old age {Cal Patent Rolls, 1461-7, p. 
341). He resided chiefly at Southwell 
palace, where he made his will on 26 Aug. 
and died on 12 Sept. 1464. He was buried 
in the chapel of St. John Baptist in South- 
well Minster, where an unpretentious monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. His will, 
proved on 24 Nov. 1464, is printed in 'Testa- 
menta Eboracensia' (Surt^es Soc. ii. 264-7), 
William Worsley [q. v.] being one of the 
witnesses. With Archbishop Kempe he 
rebuilt Southwell Minster, and he left his 
ring and crozier to York Cathedral, where 
they are still preserved. According to Gas- 
coigne, whose testimony must be somewhat 
discounted. Booth was ' neither a good gram- 
marian, nor knowing, nor reputed virtuous, 
nor a graduate of either university ' {Loci e 
Libro Veritatum, p. 194). 

[C>il. Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, passim; Kotali 
Parliamentoram ; Proc. Privy Council, ed. 
Nicolas ; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy, passim ; 
Hennessy's Novum Rep. Eccl. Londin. ; Testa- 
nienta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.), pt«. ii. and 
iii. passim ; Gascoignu's Loci Libro Veritatum, 
ed. Thorold Rogers, pp. 42, 47-8, 62, 194; 
Letters of Margaret of Anjou (Camden iSoc.) ; 
Baincs's Lancasnire, iii. 149, iv. 779; Burke's 
Extinct peerage ; Ramsay's Lancisterand York.] 

A. F. P. 

BORTON, Sib ARTHUR (1814-1893), 
general nnd governor of Malta, youngest son 
of John Drew Borton, rector of Blofield, 
Norfolk, and of his wife Louisa, daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Cart hew of AVoodbridge, 
Suffolk, was born on 20 Jan. 1814 at Blo- 
field. Educated at Eton, he received a com- 
mission as ensign in the 9th, or East Norfolk, 
regiment of foot on 13 July 1832 ; he became 
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'..-.--z_i---::' --1 1 -■ J--^ I*>%^ c.l.z-:'. Err* on IS June, and was mentioned in 

L"» N V. >-'t. Hi' r-rT=.-ril 1 Ji-. W.-^. iTjpa^chcs {London Gazette, -i July l^i5). 

1.t:v- ir.--i:---r-il ' 1 « '>.:. l^r'. c 1 xLr'-. F :r Lis aorvicts on ihia occasion he waa pro- 

-: :_- 1-- -^"ii: - f ::.- Wr*: Ir. '..i rv.-i- motT'i :o be colonel in the army on 17 July, 

=.-::." L- Miv l-Tr". jT::-.--tl 4 I't-.-. >rr. ini ani madt? a companion of the order of the 

';rts •ri--:'rrrrL " :..r : 1 .r.-:..v .: :Lr X.r- Bath, militarv division, on 27 July. At the 

: Lk r-rjin-rr.: 17 ' *:'. L*^?'.*. cl>fr of the war he received the British war 

B r.n j..r.-i :..■? r-j-. :::--: :- Ir-'Ai; :. airdal with one clasp, the Turkish medal, 

ar. i i-.o . hii^lit: .* * -h-r M i -ri* . .- .r. 1 <>\, tL- Turkish order of the Medjidie, 3rd class, 

ar- i - :. in ::a ;a 1 -."i-T'. I It ^^'=.' :. -x- ia and the French L^on of Honour, 5th class. 

isi"? to i:;i_v:r. ::.r *-n:.r :-: ir=.-L: :: Ur was also awarded a good 8er\'ice pension, 
th- fl vil M:\>arT J.'Vilrjr. ir. i" •tis-.-i a From the Crimea Borton took his regi- 

c-rtitci:^ :n N v^niii-rr 1 *.'••*. A:*:*r L:< cient to Canada in 1856, and brought it 

rr! .m ::■ Iz. iia ;.- ?TrvvI w.:li h.= rvjinim: h .me in November of the following year, 

ir. :L-i Cixj^im :r. A:V:-ir..-j-:in ur. i-r wh«rn he was stationed at Shomclifle. On 

M:i' ".--j-r^eral . ift-rwirij Fi-li Mir?:*il 1 March 1S65 he was appointed a colonel on 

.Sir. Orvrjv Pll-ck .4. v.* ::: l^li^; L-? the statfto command the troops at Colchester. 

T-k i-art in f rein* :Le KL^-.bar ja^?* "-n On 1 April 1866 he was given the command 

o Aj-r.!. whvn Th- l*:h fx-t w!i? i.r:k-n ir.ro of the infantry brigade at the Curragh, Ire- 

d'Tai-Lsivii:? wh:v:!i hud t L-.hr. jr-f l-rai- land, with the rank of brigadier-general, 

in J -h*r oolumus ••! attack: h- wa? also until his promotion to be major-general on 

t:ni£iis*A in th»f \ictory ovvr Muhammad 1 Jan. Ie68. 

Akhar Khan at thv Tezin p*a-? ar.l iLr: Haft On 9 Sept. 1^70 he was appointed to the 

Kotal on l:j.Sr;'t..AvL<rn Barron, a: thr ht-ad command oftheMaisurdivision of the Madras 

of a puny of tht- 9th foot. muJe a z^tllant army, which he held for five years. He was 

(rhar^Ti:. Afi»^r tli^ arrival '"^f xlit fi.»i\'e at promoted to be knight commander of the order 

Kabul on 15 ^^eIlt. he accnmpauird thi:: uf iheBath, militarvdivision, on2 Junel877, 

column under Maj« lr-ir^'Ile^al John McCaskill and on 13 May of tLe following year was ap- 

into Kohistan, and took part in the a-^ault pointed governor and commander-in-chief at 

and caiitiire of tit*:' strunkfly fortititd t:i'.vn Malta. He was made a knight grand cross 

of iMalif on 'J\* Sept. Borton r-^tiirm-d to of the order of St. Michael and St. George 

India in Octob«:-r with hi> rt-jini'-nt. which on I'S May 18S0» and on relinquishing the 

fonm- 1 piirt'if tli»* rrart:uar.l,and »-x]f.TienCf-d povt-rnment of Malta was promoted O.C.B., 

f^om*- fibrillin;: in th- |"a>SKS. H».' rtL>.'iv».-.i the 1*4 May l*»e<4. Borton died, on 7 Sept. 1893, 

m-fdal i'l r tli»- c.'iniip.iiju'n. at his residence, lOo Eaton Place, I^ndon, 

Hi.. t.'rv»ril with hi^ r^^nmi/nt in th»* fifth and was buried on i) Sept. at Hunton, near 

briiru'If f)f the third infantrv divisii^n in Maidstone, Kent. lie married, on 9 April 

th«.* JSathij campaiirn "f l>4')-i3, and was ISoO, at I)riimbanagher, co. Armagh, Caro- 

pn-x-nt at th»f battle of Miidki on 1> I^ec. lino Mary Georgina (^who survived him), 

l'^4r), and at tho battle of Firnz>hah on daughter of the Kev. John Forbes Close, 

t^l anfl '2'J I)''f. In this battle he succeede<l rector of Morue, co. Down, and of his first 

to tluj cniiimanf] of his n-giment when wife, Mary Sophia Brownlow, sister of the 

L:eiit».'nant-cnlf)nel A. Ji. Taylor was killed, first Lord Lurgan. He left two sons: 

and was hiniM'lf very st-vt-rely wounded in (1) Arthur Clo8e, lieutenant-colonel 13th 

llur ri^'lit elbow, anrl never recovered the Somerset (Prince Albert's) light infantry; 

conij)b'te u.s'- of hi.^ arm. For his services (^1?) Charles Kd ward, major 9th Norfolk regi- 
in thi** (•anij)ai^''n he n-ceived the medal and ' mcnt, who served in the Afghan war of 
rla--]). tlie bn'V»;t of majr)r, and a pension ; l(<7J.>-80. 
for his wound. j A fine portrait in oils of Sir Arthur 

The 1)1 h foot returned home in 1847, and Borton by Herman llerkomer of AVilliam 

I * 

Borton did duty with tin* n^j^iment at Win- Street, l^ondon, is in possession of LAdy 
rlu'sfer till tin* end of l-'^lH, and durin;j tlie ' Borton at lOo Eaton Place, and a copy in 

next hix yars at various stations in Ireland, smaller size by Miss Herkomer was pre- 
su(!<M'e(lin^ to tlie command (m 10 June ' sented by Lady Borton to the depot of the 
I^r»:j. Hi' embarked with the re^'iment for '■ Norfolk regiment at Norwich. 
Malta ..11 IH l-\d). lKo4, and went on with [Despatches; ohituary notices in Times. 



it to the Crimea on 1*.) Nov., where he com- 
nnindfd it at the niejrr of Sebastopol from 
"27 Nov. to tlie en<l of the war with Russia, 
lie led tli(> regiment in th(^ assault, on the 
1 Sedan by tlu^ column und<;r Major-general 



8 Sept. 1893, and Admiralty and Horse Guards' 
Gazette, 9 and 16 Sept. 1893, with pnrtrait ; 
Cannon's Hist. Kecords of the Ninth or East Nor- 
folk llegiment of Foot ; Gongh's The Sikhs and 
the Sikh Wars; private sources.] R. H. V. 



BOUCICAULT, DION O820?-18B0), 
prigiDHlly called BcHTKCICACLT, actor and 
dramftlist, w&s bom in Dublin on 26 Dec. 
1820 (or b; other flccouata on 20 Dec. 
18SL>). TIiB ffusrdian in 3-outh vas DiocvBiua 
Lardner, wuo showed almost parental in- 
teKBt in htm. He was edui^aled partlv in 
Ditblia and panlj at Thomas 'Wright Hitl's 
Bohool at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, and at 
~' e London University under his guardian, 

r. Lardner. On 4 March 1S41, under tbe 
TueudonTm of' Lee Morion,' he produced at 
iCo»ent Giirden ' London Aesttrance,' a five- 
piece, which, supported by Charles 
Slathews (DoMle), W. Farren, Jamen Ander- 
son, iln. Netbitt (I^dy Gay Spanlier), and 
Hadame Vestris (Orace Ilarkaway), was a 
triumph, reraains to this day one 01 the beet 
-'--".ing plays of its period, and is " — 
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InFe- 
bruary 1643 he gave to lh(> same theatre, 
uud«r his own name, > The Irish Heiress,' 
Sept. to the Haymarket ' Alma 
Cure for Coquettes.' ' Woman ' 
followed at Covent Garden, 2 Oct. 1643, 
■nd Bt the Haj^market, 18 Nov. 1844, ' Old 
ilfads and Young Hearta,' Other pieces, 
written alone or in conjunction with Ben- 
Umin Webster ^(^. v.], were ' A Lover bj 
Proiy, ' Curiosities of Literature,' ' Used 
Up,' ■ The Foi and the Goose,' and * Cm 
de Bftian,' a translation of ' Don CSaar de 
BoROn,' 'A School for Scheminif,' 'ConH- 
denee, 'The Knight of .\rTa" and 'The 
Broken Vow' (' L'Abbayf de Castro'), 'Th< 
"Willow Gopec,' and ' The Queen of Spade* 
(•La Dame de Pique }. On 14 June 195: 
Boueieault made at the Princess's, as tht 
Yampire in his own adaptation of the piece 
•a named, his first appearance as an actor 
To the IVincesi's he (rave ' The Coraicai 
Brothers,* ' Louis XI,' and * Faust and 
Mai^eTit«,' and to the Adelphi ' Prima 
Donna,' -Janet Pride," ' Genevieve,' and other 
skilful adaptations. He married, in January 
1863, Miss Agnes Robertson, with whom he 
played in New York, returning occosionally 
to superintaud the production of pieces at 
Prury Iaub ot the Adplphi. With his wife 
he began at the Adelphi. 10 Sept. 1800, an 
cngttffnmrat, playing Alyles-iia-Coppaleen to 
the Eily O'Connor of Strs. Boueieault in 
Ua bwl-known dnma, ' The Colleen Davm,' 
baaed to (Klm•^ exlnnl upon Gerald OriiKn's 
IrUh atorv,* The Oollegtans.' This piece was 
mnarliably auecuesfuT, bning played 3(H) 
niffhta. 'The Octoroon.' in which he was 
Sdem »eiiddi.r, followed on 18 Nov, IWil, 
' Thp Dublin Koy ' (' Lfl Hamin de Paris') wan 
Men 10 Feb. 1^3, and 'Th« Life nf an Ac- 
iTWn" I March. 'Dot '(' The Cricket on I he 



Hearth') was given at the Adelphi, 14 April I 
1862, and at Drury Lane, of which he beeoJna ] 
temporarily manager, ' The Relief of Luck- I 
now.' As manBger of Astleyls he gave, 1 
21 Jan. 186.?, 'The Trial of Effie Deans.' 
In 1864 the St. James's saw his' Fox Chase,' 
and the IVinceas'a ' The Streets of London.' 
Arrah-na-Pogue,' first seen in Dublin, 
perhaps hie greatest success, was given at 
the Prlncesss 22 March 1865, and was 
translated into and acted in French and 
other languages. The author took the part J 
of Sbaira, the Post. 'The Parish Clerk," ' 
written for Joseph Jefferson, was given in , 
Manchester, ' The Long Strike ' at the Ly- 
ceum, 'The Flying Scud' for the opening ot I 
the Holborn, "' Hunted Down' at the St. { 
Jamea'a, 'Af^r Dark' (1868) and/ Pre- 
sumptive Evidence' at the I'rincess's, and 
' Formosa ' at Drury Lane. In 1870 he gave 
to the IVincecs's 'Paul I.afarge,' "A Dark 
Night's Work,' and ' The Happaree,' aiid to 
the Holbom ' Jeiehel,' After revisiting 
America, he appeared^t the Gaiety on 4 Maj 
in ' Night and Morning,' and was Dennis 
Brulgrudderyinan alteration of 'John Bull.' 
• Led Astray"' followed in 1874, and at Driirv 
Lane in lai^o ' The Shaughraun.' In 1876 
he retired to Americo, where, after renu- 
diatinE his wife and making other so-called 
nuptial arrangements, costing on his children 
an unmerited stigma, he died 18 Sept. 1890. 
Two sons of Boueieault and two daughters 
are, or hare been, on the stage. One daugh- 
ter married John Clayton (1843-1889) [q. v. 
Suppl.] Mr. Dion Boueieault, jun., was 
concerned with the management of I he Court 
Theatre, and is at present at the Criterion. 

Ilis name appears to n few plsya in addi- 
tion to those mentioned ; he was responsible 
for ' Babil and Bnou,' given at Covent Onr- I 
den 20 Aug. 1872, a fairy extra vaga»EB,,« 
which may claim to have been the moM'l 
scandalously costly spectacle ever put on l^* 
English stage. On 2 Aug. 1880 he gave 
the Ilaymarket 'A Bridal Tour,' an altera- 
tion of ' Marriage,' played in the United 
Stales. To the same year belong ' Forbid- ' 
den Fruit' and 'The O'Dowd.' In 1881 he 
produced ' Mimi,' and in 1886 ' The Jilt," in 
which he was last seen in London. 

Boueieault was lui excellent actor, espe- 
cially in pathos. His Irish heroes he ren- 
dered very louchingly, and his Kerry i 
'Night and Morning', ('La Joie &it Pe 
might stand comparison with this Not 
M.I{cgnieroftheorig:inal. llisdmraaseUof _ 
tittle originality, being almost without «x- , 
ccpt ion built on eome work, play, or romane*.' 
previously exislinji. They are oflun modelt'J 
of construction, and the: characterisation i^J 
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not ftokl'nn f;ff».*ct ive. Tliev have never been 
collt.'rte^l. Mauv of them are included in the 
actiiiff natirmul drama of Welwter, and the 
colhftioiis of Lacy, French, and Dicks. 
IJoucicault's brilliant lit«*rarv and histrionic 
qualities were not support rd bv any very 
ri^^rous moral ende. ll»; was for a time a 
strong advocate of Irish home rule. 

[Pt;n*onal kuowledj^e ; Pjiseoe's JDramatic 
List; Sct»ti rtnd Howard's IJlanchani ; Cook's 
Nights at the Tlay ; Colt's Life of Charles 
Kean ; Era ; Era Almanack ; Athfiueum, 
27 >cpt. IKOO; .Sunday Times, various years ; 
Men of the Time. 12th edit.] J. K. 

BOWEN, rilAHLKS SYNGK CIIKIS- 
TOPIIER, IUkon HowEy (1835-1894), 
judge, born at Woolaston on 1 Jan. 18^35, was 
eldest son of Christopher Bowen, a member 
of a CO. Mayo family who was successively 
curate of \Voolaston, near Chepstow, and of 
Bath Abbey church, rector of Southwark, 
and rector of St. Thomas's, Winchester. His 
mother was daughter •f Sir IJichard Steele, 
4th dragoon guards, and her mother was of 
mixed Austrian and Irish descent. The son 
Charles from 1845 to 1847 was at school at 
T^ille, and in the latter year went to the 
pniprietJiry school at Blackheath. At the 
age of fifteen, when he went to Kujjby, he 
had greatly imprt.'ssed his masters with his 
proficiency as a scholar. At Jiugby he was 
in the school house under Edward Meyrick 
(loulburn [q.v. Suppl.],his tutors being first 
]Mr. Cotton (afterwards bishop of Calcutta), 
and suhsecjuently Mr. Bnidley (now dean 
of Westminster). As a schoolboy he was 
most rt?inarkabl(i for his combination of 
scholastic and athletic distinction. He 
always occupied the highest place in the 
s(.*li()ol open to a boy of his age and standing. 
In November 1853 he was elected a scholar 
of Halliol, and at Hugby in July 1854 ob- 
tained the first exhibition {facile prtnceps), 
the quetjn's medal for modern history, and 
the prize for a Latin essay. U«» was a dis- 
tinguished member of the cricket eleven, 
and is said to have been the best football 
player in the school. He also obtained the 
cup given at the athletic sports to the boy 
who had been successful in the greatest 
number of competitions. His brother wrote 
of him, * lie is the only person I ever knew 
to jump a cow as it stood.' He went into 
residence at Balliol in 1851, and won the 
Hi-rtford scholarship in 1855, and the Ire- 
land in 1857. In the latter year, while yet 
an undergraduate, he was elected a fellow 
of Balliol. In 1858 he obtained a first class 
in *■ greats,' and was president of the union 
in the same year; and in 1859 he w^on the 



Arnold historical prize. He graduated B.A. 

i in 1857, M.A. in 1872, and was created 
D.C.L. on 13 June 1883. During his nnder- 

, graduate life Bowen became, and remained 
to the end of his life, the intimate friend 
and warm admirer of Benjamin Jowett [q. v. 
Suppl.j, subsequently master of Balliol, upon 
whose proposal in 1885 the college paid 

- Bowen the highest compliment in its power 
by electing him as its visitor. 

In April 1858 Bowen entered as a student 
at Lincoln's Inn (of which he was elected 
a bencher in 1879), and in the same year, 
upon leaving Oxford, became a pupil in the 
chambers of Mr. Christie, an eminent con- 
veyancer. From 1859 to 1861 he was a fre- 
quent contributor to the ' Saturday Beview,' 
tnen edited by John Douglas Cook [[q.v.], but 
terminated his connection with it in the 
latter year because of his disagreement with 
the view taken by its conductors of the or- 
thodoxy of Dr. A. P. Stanley (subsequentlv 
dean of Westminster), ana of his friend 
Jowett. The editorship of a proposed rival 
journal was offered to and declined by 
him. 

On 26 Jan. 1861 Bowen was called to the 
bar, and in the following October joined the 
western circuit, and records having had ' ten 
little briefs' when he went sessions for the 
first time. He continued to work success- 
fully at his profession until 1866, when his 
healt h failed seriously. He spent the winter 
of that year and the spring of 1867 abroad, 
suffering much from fever and nervous pro- 
stration. From thistimehishealth wasalways 
precarious, and his physical strength was 
probably never equal to the strain put upon 
It by his unremitting industry. After the 
general election of 1868 he was appointed 
a member of the Totnes election commission, 
but upon the discovery that his standing at 
the bar did not qualify him for that office 
the appointment was cancelled and that of 
secretary to the commission substituted for 
it. In 1869 he was made a revising barrister. 
In 1871-4 he was employed as junior coun- 
sel in the *Tichborno Case,' appearing a^inst 
the * Claimant ' both in the trial at nisi prius 
before Chief-justice Bovill, and in the crimi- 
nal trial * at bar' before I-iord-chief-justice 
Cockbum and Justices Mellor and Lush [see 
Suppl. Orton, Arthur]. In the former of 
tliese trials he was brought into close con- 
nection with Sir John Duke (afterwards 
Lord) Coleridge [q. v. Suppl.], who led for 
the defendants, ana the two men formed an 
affectionate intimacy w^hich lasted through- 
out their lives. It is said that it was Bowen 
who invented in ct^nsultation the phrase, 
'Would you be surprised to hear that P' 



with i*hicb Coleridge began a Twy large pro- 
portion of the queations addn>9g'«) in croas- 
— lination lo the ' Claimant.' The expres- 
became a popular CBtchtvord, and was 
mDnDlM-red for many years, though not in 
be IctLft underslood by the public, who were 
imused simpler by its wearisome reiteration, 
•bject with which it was desieed was 
to alMliiin from giving in the form of the 
fuestion the least hint as to whether it 
irould be correctly anaweral in the affirma- 
' I the negative. During the progresB 
lae iu l873Dowen whh appointed by 
Oolwidge, who tna then attorney-general, 
jimioi counsel to the treasury in succession 
to Mr. Justice Sir Thomas Dickson Archi- 
Iwld [q.\. Suppl.] While he held this Ubo- 
rioua olfioe his reputation for learning and 







liad. 



official work, a. large and li 
tive privato practice, ;In May 1879 he was 
appointed by Lord Cairns a judge of thp 
queen's bench division, and was KnighlBd, 
— " 'n IS88 he was made n judge of the 
of appeal. In 181)3 he was appointed 
* lord of appeal ia ordinary, receiving at 
the some time a life-peerage, and in (Le same 
year he presided over n departmental com- 
mittee 01 the home office, which inquired 
'"" ""le eircumstaneea of a riot at Feather- 
. and reported correctly upon the state 
of the law — with which the public had be- 
come unfamiliar — relating to toe suppression 
of riots by force. In the following spring 
Bowen's uealth, which had for some time 
bean each as to cause uneasiness, failed ea- 
tinly, and he died on 10 April 181)4. 

Bowen married, in 1862, Emily Francea, 
elduat daughter of James Meadows Renilel 
'By her he had three children — the 
llliam Edward Bowen (A, 1862), 
MaxweU Steele Bowen (b. 1866), and Ethel, 
who married Josiah Wedgwood, esq. Lady 
Bowen survived her husband and diad on 
S6 Maroh 1897. A marble tablet, bearing on 
inacriptiun by Hr. Justice Denman, was 
•FMtM to hia memory by his fellow-benchers 
of liacoln's Inn in their chapel. 

Without having that commanding force 
of ebontcter which procures for some men 
ItKOgnition oa among the greatest judges of 
their day, Bowon waa conepicuoua among 
liis conturoporariei for the subtlety and 
npicUty of Ilia peroeplions, for his almost 
oxcoMiTO power of rnliued distinction, and 
for the elegant precision of hia language. 
It WM nnemlly feU that his success as a 
ludgu of first instance, especially when try- 
ing casM with a jury, wns not commeii- 
iuralt> with his rpputation as a man of very 
high ability and great mental distinction. 



He could not coiiBidernueslions of foot from 
the sort of point of view which might be 
eipected to be taken by juries, and hissu 
ming up of evidence hod consequently I 
influence upon their verdicts than those 
somo of his Brethren. In the court of appea 
his work suited him better. The master ol 
the rolls, William Baliol Brett, lord Esber 
[q.v. Suppl.], in whose court he had usually 
sat before his promotion to the House of 
Lords, said of him from the bench, upon 
the announcement of his death, ' His know- 
ledgQ*was so complete that it is almost be- 
yond my powers of expression. His rea- 
soning was 80 extremely accurate and so 
buautifully fine that what he said sometime* 
escaped my mind, whioh is not so finely 
edged.' This tribute, uttered in a moment 
of emotion by a generous and warm-hearted 
critic, is probably equivalent to the opinion I 
that Bowen's strength lay rather in his re- i 
roarkable intellectual agility and grace than I 
in the faculty of firmly expounding the great 1 
principles of Inw, and lucidly tracing tliem 
to their logical application in particular 



In private life Bowen was remarkable for 
the vivacity of his wit, for the charm of his 
manner — described by his biographer aa 
'almost deferential urbanity' — and a pro- 
found reserve which made it doubtful 
whether any one knew bim with reid inti- 
mocy. He was the author of many apt I 
and much-quoted sayings, of which perhap ' 
the most famous is hia stiggesied amend 
ment of a proposed oddrees by the judges to I 
the sovereign upon the opening' of the royal I 
courts of justice. The draftsman bad used J 
the expression,' Conscious as we are of our T 
own infirmities,' and objection wns taken* 
thnt the phrase was unduly humble. Bowen 
suffgeated, by way of pleasing both parties, 
'"---'- - - ' another's ii 



i his eyes ol 

To the end of his life, in spite of iU-healtb, 
he preserved great juvenility of appeerancQ> 
At the time of his appointment to the bench, 
in his forty-fifth year, his aspect was almost 

In 1868 he published a pamphlet in favour 
of submitting to arbitration the whole of the 
diOerences between ourselves and the United 
States arising out of the American civil 
war. In 1887 he published a translation 
into English verse of the Eclogues, and the 
first gix cooks of the .-IJneid, of Virgil, "rhe i 
metro he selected was the shortened rhym- j 
ing hexameter, and he handled it with ro- I 
markable skill, 
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Henry Stew^n CuDDinghAin, K.C.I.E^ print#d the noommeiidktioit oi tbe l ocret ary of 

for pnrsits circaUcioi 189^ pablisbad 1897: sute, Sir Edward Bnlwer Ljtton. The 
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"' ' of fci« adminiBtration were devoted to orginii- 
BOWEN, Sib OEORGE FERGUSOX ingthedepartmentaof the newffovemmat, 
^H2I-H•^^^ colonial governor, bom in Ire- and he then set out on a tour into the in- 
land on 2 Nov. 1821, wa4 the eldest son of tenor. He had an observant eje for natonl 
K*\ ward I Vi wf m , afterwards rector of Tatigh- beaut ies, and a quick discernment of soeiil or 
>Kiynf*, CO. Don^'gal. He was educated at political questions in their early stages, to- 
C*hart«;rhou«H, and obtained a scholarship ' get her with a lesdy perception of historicsl 
at Trinity CoWef;**, Oxford, matriculating analogies. The vast sheep-runs appeared to 
on \fi J urn* 1840, and graduating B.A. him exactly the d/xifMH cvp«fff of Homer, the 



in 18 44. In that year he was elected a Darling Downs reminded him of Horsce^s 
firllow of BrasenoA'* ^*ollege, and in 1847 he 'Larissa campus opinue,' and the squatter 
gnidiiatMd M..\. While at Oxford he was question seemed a revival of the strife 
twire ]iref>id*{nt of the L'nion. On 27 May between the mitricians and plebeians for 
]Hti he entered Lincoln's Inn as a student, the ager pubheui. Universal suffraoe end 
fn 18 47 he was appointed president of the vote by ballot he con-^idered to be really con- 
univerHity of ('orfu, a post which he held for servative measures in the colony of Queens- 
four y«>arH. He acquintd a reputation by his land. On his return he urged the home 
' Ithaca in ]8.')0' ( Corey r<i, ISoO, 8 vo), which ' government to assist in the establishment of 
ri;ached a third niition in 1854 (London, a disciplined volunteer force, both to defend 
Hvo ), and was IranRlated into Greek in 1 859, the colony from foreign attackand to preserre 
and which (ila^lMtone and other Homeric internal "tranquillity with the native popn- 
Htrholarri have regarded as establishing the lation. A corps entitled ' the Queensland 
idftntity of that island with the island of | Mounted Rifles' was enrolled in \&jO st 
( )(lyris('iis. In lHr)2 he added to his fame by Brisbane, as well as several companies of in- 
liis * Mount Athos, Tho-jsaly, and Epirus: a \ fantry. Bowen encouraged the exploration 
Diary of a Joiiriu;y from Constantinople to ofnorthem and inland Queensland, in which 
CurfuW London, Hvo). In 1818 he witnessed > William Landsborough fq. v.], George El- 
tliM(lrH|MTat(^ lit^iitiiit,^ at Vienna and its cap- phinstone Dalrymple, an2l others tooK part, 
liM'i; by th^ iinpfrial troops, and in 1840 , while he himself accompanied an expedition 
j«Mirn«'y»'d across Hungary )>efore the close of j which led to the formation of a coaling 
tilt? civil war. lie conveyed a letter, at \ station and settlement at Cape York. On 
HOMH' risk, from the refugees at Widin to 10 April 1800 he was nominated G.C.M.G., 
Sir Slnitfonl (Jauninir (afterwards Viscount j and in 1806, on account of his services, his 



Strutford d«« K.Mh'lifle) [^q. v.], the English 
auiluissarlor at Constantinople, and thus 
ijn'vcnlj'd tliM fn^iliv«'s being handed over 
by tln^Turkisli government. 

In 18o4 How«*n was a]>pointed chief se- 
cretary of governin(?nt in the Ionian Islands. 
TliM (li'sin*, of the natives for incorporation 
with the (iHM'k kingdom was then under the 
<'onsi(leration of tlie Kuglish government, 
and (ihulMt^uie was s«'nt out in 1858 as lord 
high commisMionor extraordinary to inquire 
into the (|uestion. Ilt)won advocated the 
surrender of the soutliern islands to (ireece, 
and the incorporation of thn important stra- 
li»gic position (jf (^)rfu with the (British 
dominions. Although his suggestion was 
not adopted, the fact that the ]>opulation of 
('orfu and Paxo was rather Italian than 
Hellenic was a strong argument in its favour. 

In 1855 J^)wen was created O.M.(i., and 
in 185t) K.C.M.O. On IJ Juno 1859 he was 



term of oftice was prolonged from six to 
eight years. In the same year, however, the 
monetary crisis in England affected Queens- 
land. The failure of the Agra and Master- 
man's bank brought serious trouble on the 
colony, and the ministry proposed to meet it 
by issuing an inconvertible paper currency. 
Bowen refused to sanction the proposal, 
and endured in consequence considerable 
unpopularity for a short time. He was. 
however, supported by the more influential 
part of the community, and outlived popular 
resentment. 

Towards the close of 1807 Bowen was 
promoted, in succession to Sir George Gr«?y 
[ci. v. Suppl.], to the difficult government 
of New Aealand. The second Maori war 
had lasted for eight years, and although the 
Maoris were unbroken, the home government 
had withdrawn almost all the regular troops. 
Bowen assumed office on 9 Feb. 1808. By 



firmness and jujiice us well as conciliatory 
efforts he reconciled l!ie natives to Britiaii 
rulp. He met the chiefs in cooference, made 
official tours through both islanda, and le- 
ceiT«d addressee and gave anawera in ^atri- 
■rehil stvle. In Mbj he visited the Waiksto 
district, in the centre of the North Island, a 
frontier district where English and Maori 
poueeeiona were intermingled. He was 
vtnick hy the parallel between the social 
Ocnditian nf the Maori highlands and that of 
ibt Scoilisb highlands in the first part of 
tiieeighteenth centiuy. He puraued a policy 
ofconciliation, endeavouring to promote good 
ftding between the Maoris and the settlers. 
In October the t>«ace waa broken b; daii- 
geiOUB Btid HimulCaneous outbreaks on the 
■met cOBut of the North Island under Tito- 
kowaru, and on the east coaat under Te 
Kooti. The tribes, formerly friendly, at firat 
■howed an ominous coolness, but b j n p 
•onal visit to Wongantu, where they w 
UMmbled, Bowen prevailed on them 
esponse the English cause. This was i 
turning point in the contest, and the ten 
veara' struggle was brought to an end ii 
1870. The land question had been a grea 
source of trouble, and there had been largi 
confiscations of the estates of natives ii 
poaishment of rebellion. Bowon approached 
tbe QUBStion in an equitable spirit, and by a 
conaiderable measure of restitution mitigated 
tbe force of native resentment. In 1«/ 2, in 
reward for hia ability and success, he was 
promoted governor of Victoria. 

Tbe ditiicullies which he met with in 
Victoria wem of a parliamentary character, 
oOOBsioned by the differences between the 
Mtambly and the legislative council, which 
wu elected for life and was therefore more 
pendent than a nominated second cham- 
The principal incident of his term of 
office wasadisputeon the subject of pavment 
embers. An item was included f>j the 
ably in the general appropriation bill 
for providing ' for the reimbursement of the 
eipeoses of tbe members of the council and 
Msembly,'and in consequence tbe council in 
l)eoemhcr 1R77 rejected the entire bill, being 

rludnl by tbe constitution from amending 
Bowen felt that the ijueation was purely 
colonial and preserved fltnct impartiality, de- 
TOting himself to reducing the expenditure of 
Um npcutive to meet the failure of supplies. 
In April 1978 the matter was compromised 
the itnm relating to the expenses of 
tnembers being passed as a separate bill. 
Itowna was afterwards assailed for the 



he took to meet the threatened 
financial deGeiency, but he succesafnlly 
Tindicatnd bis conduct by pointing out that 



the question was a colonial one and that he 
had acted in accordance with the advice of 
the ministry in office. 

During his governorship he paid a visit to 
Europe and America, and received the 
honorary degreB of D.C.L. from the uni' 
versity of Oxford on 9 June 1875. On the 
expiry of bis term of office, on 31 Mardl 
1879, he was appointed to the crown colonr 
of Mauritius, where he landed on 4 April 
His sojourn there was uneventful, his prin- 
cipal task being to put into successful opera- 
tion the comprehenaive labour code projected 
by hia immediate predecessor, Sir Arthur^ 
Purves Phayre [q. v.] On 28 Dec. I882*e 
was appointed to Hongkong. In two years 
he reconstructed the colonial legislature and 
established friendly relations with neigh- 
bouring powers in the course of visits to 
them and Japan. His tenure of office in- 
cluded the period of the Franco-Obi nese wu 
of 1884-5, which called for great vigilanoe 
and tact from the British governor. Di 188S 
ill-health compelled him to return to Europe, 
and on his wav home he visited India and 
was the guest ot his Oxford friend. Lord Duf- 
feiin. In 1987 he retired from office. On 
20 Nov. 1886 he wna nominated a privy 
councillor, and in tbe same year received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from Cam- 
bridge University. His long experience 
rendered him a special authority on colonial 
questions, and in December 1887 he was 
appointed chief of a royal commission sent 
to Atalta to report on the arrangements con- 
nected with the new constitution granted 
to that island. All his recommendations 
were adopted, and he received the tbanks of 

favemment. Bowen died at Brighton on 
I Feb. 1890, and was buried at KenaU 
Green cemeteiy on 25 Feb. He was twice 
married — first, in 1856, to Diamantina, 
Countess Bom a, daughter of Candiano, 
Count Boma, president of the Ionian senate. 
She died on 17 Nov. 1893, and he married, 
secondly, on 17 Oct. 1896, at tbe church of 
Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, Florence, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Luby [q, v.], and the widow 
of Henry WTiite. By his first wife he had 
a son, George William, and four daughters. 
Besides the works already mentioned 
Bowen, who was elected a member of the 
Koyal Oeographical Society In 1844, and 
served on the council from 18S9 lo 1893, 
tuthor of Murray's ' Handbook for 
Greece' (1854), and of a paper read before 
the Royal Colonial Institute on 'The Federt- 
of the British Empire,' London, 1886, 
8vo ; 2nd edit. 1889. A selection from hia 
despatches and letters waa edited by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Boole in 1 889, entitled ' Thirty 
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;.r.::i:r. ^:-h i:oh-?rt Bent ley Todd ^ I 'iKX*- 
1 -I'/ " ;. \.' ari i xbrrs he estahli«hed the St. 

jf . ..-•.-?, i i :::.;•-.-: 'i n-::.-,- .fjhz'i Hiis- ar.d S:*terh-3od, an institution 
I' y '^ .*;;-,•■ ,: S i.-j n* ■: v.hi.h jroTii-l rrainv-d nurses for the sick 
Kr.. I;:r * - -. I '.'.I - ■ ] •.'/.*. I-. *;.«::' II -vir.z iz i j : :•?. A :V.v year? later he was aljleto 
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ili« i!fi:':i 'J pri-, ;-i«- jiri-^rt-c.- rV/ri r;»!nii-ll'"l pr.'irrticH -if upht halm ic Surgery. His sclen- 
Iiiif) to i.- .Ill ''■'. 'i|!i^r.. h«: infiiriMiin-yl hi- tific .'ind lit^rarv work was chieflv carried 
iii*<r''t in » I;m iuhtutinn until h»; fli.-rl. 'jilt bf'tween the years 1*39-42, and inchulea 
IJiff.il j,r'i*« ■ '.■• ',f [ihv'iolo/y and of hi=- original investi^tions on *Tlie Structure 
(/• M- .-mI im'! rn'.rKi'l :in'!t iinv at Kin/s fVil- of Striftfod Mu«c1h/ road before the lioval 
Ii-.'i. ill l> I- Ii.- Iji-c'iiim. tin hi^ii'inirv ff.'llo'.v S')(;it!tv in 1S40-1 : on * The Structure of 
ill iH.ri.'i nri'l ri iiH-rnl.' r of th»; i-iuiicil in tho ^^ucouf» Membrane of the Alimentarv 
I ■*'». In l^ni liM v.jif nj>j»oint<*fl us>.ii^tMiit f'annl,' which appeared in Dr. Kobert Bt-nt- 
III"'. I, fi to flu- l.'-iyal Li >rnlori Ophtlmlmic ' l<*y Todd's illustrated * Cyclopivdia of Ana- 
lin jiiinl, M'Mi?-(i« liN, hi'comin;: full snrrr«''>n tomynnd IMivsiolog^': * and on *The Struc- 
iti I M, iiii'l n hrin;,^ uiid«'r uii np^e limit in I ture of iho Ividnev,* which was read bt*f:>re 
1 ■'/■<;. I the Koyul Society in June 1«42. In livW 
If." wii ■ I'j.itfd t\ f'llow of tli»» I Joyal I ho was aPsociat<id with Todd in the proline- 
s' t y "f I.uiidnn in ls|l,«nd in t ho fol- t ion of his cyclopedia (1836-59, 5 vols.) He 

Inw mi' y« iir li" w m « iiu ardcd iho royril nu'dal ' also co-operatea with Todd in producinij 
nl' ilii« 'iiM'ii'iy iji r<*co;rniiio!i of his w«»rk , * Anatomy and Physiology of jian,* the 
M|iin I In- !iiiiiiit' finMluniy of tlu' liviT. and ' fir-^t i^hysiological work in which hist«>logy 
hi' rifliTw .ini i ■:<rviMl iipnn I lie council and \va< given a ]dace (lH13-ort). Both works 
MM nni« iif till' \ ifM»-pr««siili'nls. Ifo was ' ('o'llain numerous illustrations by Bowman, 
oliM'li'tl M l'<'lli>\v o\' iln» IJoyal (\)lh'g»» of wlios'.' <lra wings were made directly upon the 
SnriM'iMii nf l'!ri ;lMnd on :.N5 Aug. |S| J, and • block witliout the intervention of an artist, 
in \^Ci',' (l)i> di';M'oi« of M.n. Au;/um r.tusii ^ Th»» iirst im^wrtant communication made 
Win I'.Mjfi'nrd upon hiiu by tln» university by Bowman in connection with ophthalmic 
of IbiMin. * I surgery was a jmper which has since become 
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classical. It was read before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
at the Oxford meeting in 1847, and was 
entitled / On some Points in the Anatomy 
of the Eye, chiefly in reference to the Power 
of Adjustment/ In this paper he demon- 
strated simultaneously with, but indepen- 
dently of, Ernst Wilhelm Bruecke (1819- 
1892), the structure and function of the 
ciliaiy muscle. 

Bowman died at Joldwynds, near Dork- 
ing, on 29 March 1892, and is buried in the 
neighbouring churchyard of Ilolmbury St. 
Mary, He married, on 28 Dec. 1842, Ilar- 
riet, fifth dauffhter of Thomas Paget of Lei- 
cester, by whom he had seven children. 
His widow died at Joldwynds on 26 Oct. 
1900. He was succeeded in the title by his 
eldest son, Sir Po^^et Bowman. 

A kitcat portrait of Bowman was painted 
by Mr. G. r. Watts, R.A. A photograph 
01 this picture is reproduced as a frontispiece 
to the * Collected Papers,* vol. i. A presen- 
tation portrait by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., 
was painted in 1889 for the Bowman Tes- 
timonial Fund, and engraved by J. Clother 
Webb. 

Sir William Bowman was the father of 
general anatomy in England, and the brilliant 
results of his investigations into the structure 
of the eye, of the kidney, and of the striped 
muscles were of themselves sufficient to 
establish a reputation of the highest order. 
But Bowman Lad other and equal claims to 
distinction, for his practical gifts were as 
great and as fruitful as his scientific attain- 
ments. Ad an ophthalmic surgeon he oc- 
cupied a unique position. Unrivalled in 
his knowledge of the ocular structures, in 
his experience and in his operative skill, in 
consultation he was gentle, patient, and 
thoughtful ; alive to and quickly seizing the 
salient points of every case, he was yet very 
reservea, giving his opinion in a few words, 
but decisively both as to forecast and treat- 
ment. 

Bowman's works are: 1. 'Lectures . . . 
on the Eye,' London, 1>^49, 8vo. 2. *The 
Collected Papers of Sir William Bowman, 
bart., F.R.S., edited for the Committee of 
the "Bowman Testimonial Fund*' by J. 
Burdon-Sanderson, M.D., and J. W^. Hulke,' 
London, 1892, 2 vols. 4to. Bowman took an 
active interest in the preparation of these 
volumes. He revised every proof sheet with 
his own hands, and added frequent notes. 

[Personal knowledge ; prefatory memoir by 
Mr. Henry Power in the Collected Piipers, vol. i. ; 
obitoary notices in the Trans. Med. and Chir. 
80c. 1893, vol. Ixxvi., and Proc. of the Koyal 
See. 1803, vol. lii.] D'A. P. 



BOYCOTT, CHARLES CUNNING- 
HAM (1832-1897), land agent, from whose 
surname the word * boycott ' is derived, bom 
on 12 March 1832, was the eldest surviving 
son of William Boycott, rector of Burgh St. 
Peters, Norfolk, and Elizabeth Georgiana, 
daughter of Arthur Beevor. He was edu- 
cated at Blackheath and Woolwich, and in 
1850 obtained a commission in the 39th foot. 
Some years later he retired from the army 
with the rank of captain. In 1873 he became 
agent for Lord Erne's estates in county Mayo, 
and himself farmed five hundred acres near 
Loughmask. Six years afterwards the land 
agitation began. On 1 Aug. 1879 a notice 
was posted on Boycott's gate threatening 
his life if he attempted to collect from the 
tenants any rents without making a further 

I reduction than the abatement of 10 per cent, 
already granted by Lord Erne. Notwith- 

! standing this all the tenants except three 
paid the sum demanded. But in the follow- 
ing year a reduction of 25 per cent., which 
would have brought the rents below Griffith's 
valuation, was demanded under the influence 

\ of the land league, and Boycott had to issue 
eleven processes. In September 1880 attempts 
were made to serve them, but the servers and 
police were forced by a mob to retire and take 
refuge in Boycott's house. lie himself had 
to be placed under police protection, and on 
1 Nov. was hooted and hustled by a mob at Bal- 
linrobe. He was received into* the barracks, 
and was thence escorted by a combined force 
of police and infantry to Castlebar, where he 
received such rents as were paid. Meanwhile 
Charles Stuart Pamell, the leader of the 
agitation, had in a speech at Ennison 19 Sept. 
advised tenants who could not obtain the 
reductions they demanded to take certain 
measures against the landlords and their 
representatives. The result was seen in the 
treatment of Boycott. Labourers refused to 
work for him ; his wall» were thrown down 
and his cattle driven about ; he was unable 
to obtain provisions from the neighbourhood, 
and the ordinary necessaries of life had to be 
conveyed to him from a distance by steamer. 
He was hooted and spat upon as he passed 
in public roads, and only with great diffi- 
culty received letters and telegrams. 

Appeals to the government for assistance 
were at first made in vain, but at the begin- 
ning of November 1880 fifty Orancremen, 
chiefly from county Cavan (aft erwards known 
as 'emergency men'), volunteered to gather 
in Boycott's crops, and were granted an escort 
of nine hundred soldiers with two field-pieces. 
At the end of the month, when the work 
was done, Boycott left Loughmask for Dub- 
lin, but the landlord of Herman Hotel, having 
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p'ceivwl a thrt^att-niiii: letter, refused to ac- 
commo.Ute liim. H»» then went on to Lon- 



1846, and at the end of 1860 was licemedu 
a preacher by the presbytery of Ayr. For 



d<m, ami thence to the l' nit itl States. On I several months he was assistant in St. 
his ri'tuni to In*1and in the autumn of 1^1 { Oeorge*s parish, Edinburgh, and on 18 Sept. 
ho was mo>tlHNl at an auction at Wtstjmrt, ' I}<)1 he was ordained parish minister of 
and his ft!ikr\- wns Iianped and burnt. He ! Xewton-on-Ayr, where he succeeded John 
also n'tvivtvl Irtt.-rs Mjntnl *KorA- of the = Caird Tq. v.] "in 1854 he became minister 
HiIIs.*thrt>aT«'nin;: himwith thefate of Ijord of KirKpatrick-Irongray, near Dumfries. 
l««.Mtrim. will) huil lately U^en murdered. ; Here he remained five years, maturinff his 
But thiniTs gradually impn^voil. and in little I pulpit style, and^ writing under his initials 
mon' ihan a y^'arwiT** in a normal condition. • of ' A. JC. H. B./ steadily saining reputation 
In Kt'hruary 1.>N> H\vt*«ttt lt»ft Iri«land and in' Fraser's Marine' with his 'Recreations 
bt'camt* ajTont for Sir H. Adair's t'stat^s in ' of a Country' Parson.' Both his excellence 
SutlMk. He s<»m lixfil down his unpopu- as a parish minister and his literary distinc- 
larity and was even accustominl to take his tion soon attracted attention, and he was 
hi>lidays in Irt'laml. lie was unable to ob- ' sought after for vacant charges. In April 
tain any conii>»*!isation fn>m theirovemment. ' It^V^ he was appointed to the parish of St. 
On 12 IVo. IS**** he pive evidence before Bernard's, Kdinburgh, and found the pres- 
the s|H'cial ci"u miss ion upi>oint**d to invest i- byterj- much exercised on the Question of 
pate the eharp^s ni.ule by the 'Times' a^raiust decowus church ser\"ice, raised by tne practice 
the Irish leaders. 11 1> was not cross-examined, and advocacy of Dr. Robert Lee [n. v.] 

The won! 'Nncott * first came into us»* at Boyd seems to have intermeddled but little 
the end i»f lS*^tV In the 'Daily News' of in the controversy, but he sympathised with 
1*{ l>ec. it is printed m capitals. .Tosi>ph the desire for a devout and graceful form of 
(iillis Hiirprar ji- v. ' and others habitually worship, and he was afterwards a prominent 
employed it to ^i)rnity all intimidatory member of the Church Service Society. In 
measures that st«)ppe<l sln>rt of physical 1864 the university of Edinbunrh conferred 
violence. It is now generally used in btith on him the honorary degree of D.D. 
Knjrhmd and Ameriea in the sense of a de- In 18(>.') Boyd succeeded Dr. Park as 
liU'rate and hostile isolation. Hovctnt ashe minister of the first charge, St. Andrews, 
apju'sireil before the commis>ioTi is d^.'scriU^d findin^r in the post the goal of his ecclesias- 
ns a shortish ni:in with n bald head, a heavy tical ambition. * Never once, for one mo- 
white nioiistHche, and fiowinp white Inward, nient,' he said, * have I wished to go else- 
He died at Flixtoii. .Suflolk. on U> June 1?^07. ' where ' {Ticenty-fye Years of St. Andretr*^ 
He married, in l>^o:i, Annie, diiu^'hter of John i. 10). Boyd at St. Andrews was probably 
Dunne, esq., who survived him. j better known beyond Scotland than any 

(Hi'l<ort of the Sp»ciHl CMTnmis«iion. 1890. i. other presbyterian divine of his day. lie 
CI.'? 14, iv. 2«)7-8, &i'. : r>.irry O'Mrien's pMrnell. ; had numerous friends among the leaders of 
i. 23»;-.S; M;uM«»n:ilii's Diary ef the Parnell ' the English clerpy and eminent men of 
('omini«<i.)n, y. 80 ; Timt-s-. 22-2 1 .Tune 18ii7 : .' letters, and, popular as his writings were at 
Daily News. 22 June : ami Stamhinl. 22 -23J nne : home, they were even more widely read in 




byter}-, a committee was appointed by the 

BOYD, ANDREW KENNEDY I general assemldy to prepare a collection of 

HI TCHISON ( l.^So 1 ?<iH)). Soot ti.«»h divine, hymns. The hymnal compiled by the com- 

son of Dr. .lames Boyd, was l^orn at Auohin- ' niittee, with Bovd as convener, was published 

leek Manse, Ayrshire, on 8 Nov. 1SL^'>. After in 1h70, and enlarpe<l in 1884. This work 
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un- 
higj^ing diligence as convener of his com- 
meml>er of the Middle Temjde.' Returning mittee. St. Andrews University conferred 
to the university of (;insgow, he qualified for ' on him tlie degree of LL.D. in April 1889. 

In May 1 890 he was appointed moderator of 
the general assembly. He performed his 
duties assiduously and well, and, as was said 
at the time, 'with archiepiscopal dignity.' 



the ministry of the national church, gaining 
hiprli distinction in philosophy and theologv', 
and securing several priztjs for English essays. 
He groduated B.A. at Glasgow in ApVil 
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Its introductorj and closiog addreeses — 
lotttbly the latter, on ' Chiircli Life in Scot- 
KUd : Retrospect and Prospect ' (Edinburgh, 
3800), with ita touching reminiscences— 
I fine in feeling and graceful in form. In 
hia moderator's yuar he waa much occupied 
tlirougkoul Scolland,reopenioK churches, in- 
troducing organs, and so on, showing every- 
frkere unfailing tact, urhonity, and sincerity. 
One of iiis last public services was the re- 
opening, on 11 Julj 1894, of the renovated 
Church of St. Cuthbert's, Edinburgh— one of 
*he oldest ecclesiastical edifices in Scotland — 
addresB on the occasion being adequately 
archfcologicol, and ^praced with a fine lite- 
wry llaTour. Early in 1895 he wna seriously 
ill, but recovered, only to lose the devoted 
-wife who had nursed him back to health. 
In the winter of 1898-9 he had a recurrence 
of ill-health and went to Bournemouth to 
jit. Here he resumed work on sermons 
knd essays, but in the evening of 1 March 
18S9 he died of misadventure, having taken 
carbolic lotion in mistalie fur u eleeping- 
^rsusht. Me was interred in the cathedral 
burymg-ground, St. Andrews. 

Boyd married, in 1854, Margaret Buchs- 
nsn, eldest daughter of Captain Kirk (71st 
Tegiment) of Carrickfergus, Ireland. She 
predeceased him in 1895. In 1897 be mar- 
ried, for the second time, Janet Balfour, 
ilaughler of Mr. Leslie Meldrum, Devon, 
Clnumnnniui. Rbe survived him, with five 
Aons and one daughter of his fir^t wife's 

Clear, precise, and definite in his habits, 
Sojd, both proieasionally and socially, was 
entirely unconventional and independent. A 
close and shrewd observer, with quick grasp 
of character and a humorous sense tinged 
witb cynicism, he was always fresh and 
attractive — and not seldom brilliant— as 
preacher, writer, or conversationalist. His 
sermons were literary and practical rathtir 
than dogmatic ; his essays, although often 
commonplace in thought and expression, 
CBi^ht the attention by their common sense, 
tbeiT easy allusiveness, and transparency of 
stylo; and his brisk unHagging talk was en- 
riched with endless and apposite anecdotes, 
Atthongh it was not devoid of a certain over- 
bearing element. 'Icame to tliecouclusion,' 
««y s Sir Edward Russell, ' that ho was al most, 
if not quite, the greatest raconteurl had ever 
kiu)v.n\TAalmnmdtMe,f.lSH). Hisbest 
books rvaemblu his conversation, and his 
autobiographical reminiscences are excep- 
tionally realistic and outspoken. 

Boyd wrote and published much, The 
fallowing Tolumi» contain hia most notable 
Jitfntry and didactic work 1 1. ' Beccealiuns of 
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a Country Parson, 'three series, 1859-61-; 
each runuing into many editions. 2, ' Orai 
Thoughts ole Country Parson,' three series, 
18C2-6-75. 3. ' Leisure Hours in Town," 
1863. 4. 'The Commonplace Philosopher 
in Town and Country,' 1662-4. 5. ' Coun- 
sel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit,' 
1663. 6. 'Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson,' 1664, 7. 'Critical Essays of a 
Country Parson,' 1865. 8. ' Sunday After- 
noons in the Pariah Church of a University 
City,' 186S. 9. 'Lessons of Middle Age, 
and some Account of various Cities and 
Hen,' 1868. 10. ' Changed AspecM of Un- 
changed Truths,' 1869. 11. 'Present-day 
Thoughts,' 1S71, 13. 'Seaside Musings on 
Sundays and Week-days,' 1672. 13. 'Seotcli 
Communion Sunday," 1873. 14, 'Land- 
scapes, Churches, and Moralities,' 1874. 
15. ' From a Quiet Pkce,' 1879. 16. ' Our 
Little Life : Essays Consolatory,' two 
series, 1882-4, 17. 'Towards the Sun- 
set; Teachings after Thirty Years,' 1862. 
18. ' What set him Right i with Chapters to 
Help,' 1885-8. 19, ' Our Homely Comedy 
and Tragedy,' 1887. 20. 'The Best Last; 
with other Papers,' 1888. 21 and 22. 'To 
meet the Day, and East Coa*t Days and Me- 
mories,' 1889. In 1892 Boyd published, in 
two volumes, the first instalmcut of his re- 
miniscences, or transcripts from his minuta 
and faithful diaries, entitled 'Twenty-five 
Years of St. Andrews.' This was followed 
in 1894 by a similar work. 'St. Andrewa 
and ElsewBere.' In 1895 appeared a voliuna 
of the earlier style, with ttie characteristi- 
cally descriptive title, ' Occasional and Im- 
memorial Days.' The record closes in 1898 
with the -Last Years of St. Andrews,' a 
continuation of the autobiographical series, 
with its curious personal revelations and 
frank character sketches. 

[Information from Boyd's bob, Mr. F. N. 
Boyd : .Scotsman, UutidBe Adierltser. and other 
ifnily papers of 3 March 1899; SL Andnirs 
CilitsD, People's Jouraal, and other Fife papers 
of * Mnrrh 1899; Principal Story in Life 
and Work Msgarino for Mij 189B; Mrs, Oli- 
phanl's Meninir of PriDcipil Tulloch. pp. 369, 
476 ; Men of the Beiga ; Mr, Andrew ling in 
Loogmaa's Magaiioe for May 1890; pcnonal 
knowledge.] T. 11. 



BRACKENBURY, CHARLES BOOTH ] 

(1831-1890), major-general, bom in London 
on 7 Nov. 1831, was third son of William 
Brackuubury of Asn'ardby, Lincolnshire, by 
Maria, daughter of James Atkinson of 
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>'»rwrv. CO. I>"Wi]. and widow of James and be had six sons and three daughten. 
WalhiC'-. II- U] n/'-d to an old Lincoln- Twoof his sons joined the Indian stafl' corps, 




in th»' 'il -t l'o\»t, lik- his »'MiL-r br^ither, Sir Kd- at Manipur in 1891. 

war'l J'nick-nbnrv n. v.". and was s«.*verelv Few men had seen eo much of modem 

woiiridt'd a* 1'iilaveru nnd Salumanca. warfare on a large scale as Charles Bracken- 

ClifirU'S B-ack-nburv obtiiiri'-da cafietahip burv, and no one did more to spread soond 
at tli»' Itoyal Milirary A end' my, Woolwich, ideas in England abour the tactical chanses 
on J^ July H47, wa« c^>niini-«ioned a*« second demanded by the changes in weapons. He 
lit.'ui.-nunr in xl.r r»yal arilU.'ry on !'.> Dec. was a frequent contributor to the 'Times,' 
IS.y), and pri»m.»T»;d !if:iit»-nant on 27 Sept. and often lectured at the United Service 
l^ii'J. IIo servvd in th»? Crimea in l-S.>j-r) Institution. 

with the cli'.'s! nut tp»' »p of the horse art !ll»*ry. ■ His chief works and papers were: 1. 
lie P'Ceiv'd tli»* ni-rlal with cla^]^ for the- * European Armaments in 1867' (based on 
fci<?i:»* and fall of S»-liJi>to]»ol,and the Turkish letters to the 'Times'), 1867, 8vo. 2. 'The 
iii»*d.il. He \v.i< promoted S'/cnndcnptain on Constitutional Forces of Great Britain,' 
17 Xnv. 1j^.'>7, and \\a'* sent t-) Malta. In ' Ift'fiO, 8vo. 3. 'Foreign Armies and Home 
March I'^'iO he wa-. appointed assistant-in- ! Reserves* (from the 'Times*), 1871, 8to. 
8truct«)r in artill»Ty at the lloval Military . 4. 'Frederick the Great/ 1884, 8 vo(.Vi/iVffrjf 
Acad»-my, and in F«-hniary 1**H4 assistant- | Biographies), o. ' Field- Works : their Tech- 
dir«'Ctor of artilli.-ry studies nr Woolwich. I nical Construction and Tactical Application' 
Il«* be^-amo first ca]itain on 1» Feb. 1805, and (one of a 8*»ries of military handbooks edited 
wa" one ofthelioundary commissioners under bv him), 1>^'S8, 8vo. His contributions to 
the Kefonn Art of isii7. : tlie 'United Sen'ice Institution Journal' 

lJ\irin;:the war of iMjf) in Germany he was (toIs. xv-xxviii.) include papers on 'The 




he aceonipaiiied IViiice I'Vedi.riok Cliarles in ' ' The Latefrt Development of the Tactics of 
the camp.'ii;rn <pf L" Mun^^: and in the Ku>«o- , the Three Arms' (xxvii. 439) ; this sujjple- 
Tiirki<h war of 1**77, when In- crossed the mented a lecture on the same subject given 
Balkans with f.Iourk". ! ten years l)efore by his younger brother, now 

He bi'cann' rei^'iin* nral major on 5 July General Sir Henry Brackenbury. 
1872, and li.'utenant-colomA on 15 Jan ' [BlaokwocKl's Miuriizino, clxv. 376; Foster'* 
lH/0. He ir.nitd the mtellip'nco branch of, Royal Lineage of oUr Noble and Gentle Fami- 
tli." war otHc' on 1 April 1^74. and trans- li^J^ p. n;^ Times, 21 June 1890; private in- 
lat«"d the Ptrond part of * Hefoniis in the I format inn.] E. M. L. 

Fnmcli Armv.' oflieiallv published in that i 

year. On 1 April ls70 he was appointed BRACKENBURY or BRAKEN- 
8U]»eriiit«-ndingollir»T of garrison instruction ' BURY, SiR KOBERT (V/. 1485), constable 
at Ahh.Tslint, and on 1 July IjHSO su])er- | of the Tower, was younper son of Thomas 
intendr-nt of tli»' gun]>owd»'r factory at Brakenbury of Denton, Durham. He was 
AValtham Abl)t\v. He was promoted colonel ' descended from an ancient family traceable 
in tlio army on ITi Jan. 18sl, and in the i in the county of Durham since* the end of 
reginirnt on 1 Oct. 1H^2. He commanded the twelfth century, lords of the manors of 




was changed on 1 Oct. 18^0 to 'director of Gloucester [Richard III], in right of his wife, 
the artillery college/ and he was given the ; Anne Neville [see Anxe, 1456-1485], about 
temporary rank of major-general. | 1474. A tower of the castle still goes by 

Ilr died sudd-nly fui 20 Juno 1^00 from ' the name of Brakenbury*s Tower. This 
failure of the In-art* wlien travelling by rail, ] neighbourhood to one of the duke's principal 
and was bnrierl Avitli military luuiours at I seats probably led to their acmiaintance. 
riunistead oemrtery. (hi April 1H54 he Nothing is heard of him until, tnree weeks 



marri«'d Hilda Eliza, daughter of Archibald 
Campbell of (inebec her majesty's notary, 



ing 
after Richard Ill's accession, two grant«, 
dated 17 July 1483, were made to him : the 



nt, of llie pnilitBbli! ulUce of master and 
nnAer of tfie mouavB mid keeper of the 
tinr'a exchange nt the Tower of IiOtidon, 
prilb juriediction over the kingdom of Eog- 
M)d and the town of O&luis ; the secoud of 
tlie oSaee for life of constable of the Tower. 
he nutuma of 1463 came the aburtive 
igorBuckingham[BO<>STAFFOKD,HBKBV, 
wcoud DrsE of Bl'ckiitouaii]. For his 
Mrvicea agsinst the rebels Bnikeubury, now 
l^led ' esquice of the royal bodr,' received 
~ -^ KTUiIe. Ue was appointed for life to 
OB onlce of receiver of the lordahips or 
i»uor»of Wrytell.HaTerjng, noylon.Hnd- 
wb, Ka}>lrgb,aiid Itecheford (lic) (E««fx] ; 
I the cnatle, manor, and lordship of Tun- 
bndjM, with t«n marks (6^ I3>. id.) fee; of 
Bai^owe, of the manor or lordship of Feng- 
hunit (Kent), find of the manor, hundred, or 
lordahip of Middelton and Majdon (Sent) 
iJ^t. 1U)U, 8 March 1484). To this re- 
ntiversbip was added the oracu of aiirvejor 
of the same places (ii. 29 May). He also i 
nc«ived grants [ib. 9 Man'h) of numerous I 
irs, iuo9t); in Kent, bolongioK lo Buck- | 
^ im'e Bttainl«il followers. On the aame 
day (0 March U^> his grant of the oltice 
~f constable of the Tower was confirmed to 
im for life, with a snkr; of 100/. a year, 
nd urears uf aatarv hitherto unpaid at the 
me rate (Kthbk; Fwd. xii. i'ly). Next 
Uy (10 March) he was made keeper of the 
lions &c. in the Tower, with a salary of 12A 
a day. OnSAprit be was nominated a com- 
raliiajonrr of the admiralty, with the rank of 
vice-ailmiral. His nrevious grants in Kent 
were enlarged (28 May) bv the addition of 
Uasliugs (Sussex), formerly held hy tho 
Chi-rne family, and all the real of the Innds 
of lEoberd in Kent, as well as in Surrey and 
Busacx. Ue was nominatixl commissioner 
of (taol delivery for Canterbury on 10 July, 
And un the commission of the peace for Kent 
on 17 July. On 21 Aug. 1484 he was ap- 
pointed r«ceivBr-general of crown lands m 
Siimuix, Kent, and Surrey. Butweeu tbis 
<lati! and 2fl Jon. 1489, when ho was np- 
poiotud constable of Tunhridge Castle for 
life, with • fue of ten marks (tl/. 13i. Od.), he 
received knighthood. He was also nmdu 
(20 Jau.t sUward of the lordshiu of Ware 
for life. In a writ of inquiry, dateA 24 March 
1485 (2 U. in), he is styled ' knight of tbo 
king's body.' In tliethjnl vcarof BichardUI, 
i.e. from :iO June 148^ to the following 
"ii Aug., he was sheriff of Kent, bning de- 
•oribed OS of the Mote, Ightham. 

The dates of these prufermenlsoreof soma 
vitliin in connection with the historic doubt 
■JwiciaCfid with Brskenbiiry's naroii as to the 
tuunlrT of the princes in the Tower. Most 



of the lands granted bad bci-u held k 
rebels, and these grants (9 Murch and Si 
1484) are expressly stated in the patent r< 
tobave been the reward ofhis services a^nst | 
them. According to Sir Thomas More 
lUchard III, being nt Olouccsl^r, ' sent John 1 
Cretan, a creature uf his, to Sir Robert I 
Brackeuhury, constahle of the Tower, with • I 
letter, desiring him one how or other to make 1 
away with the two children whom be had ia J 
keeping. Brakenbury refused to do J' . 
Green returned to King Kichanl with the I 
constable's answer,' 1 be king being then at I 
Warwick. Richard thereupon sent Bracken- f 
bury a lirtter commanding 
keys of the Tower to Sir James Tyrrell 
\a. v.], who executed the murder. Polydore 
\ ergtl tells substantially the same story, 
except that Richard was at the time at 
Gloucester. Tbo'CroylaiidCunliiiiuitor'doea 
not mention Brakenhur\''B name in the j 
matter. The ultimate authority for thfl I 
story about him must be Tyrrell's confession^ ' 
on which, with that of Uighton, the i 
tive of More was founded. Iticliard a: 
tGI. 



1 the n _^ 
3 Aug., and at WarwicE on the night 
lowing. It is improbable that Green could 
have left Gloucester (105 miles from Lon- 
don) on the Wednesday^ night, confemd 
with Brakenbury, and rejoined Iticbard at 
Warwick (ninety miles from London), which 
place the king must have left on the 6th, 
for he was at York on 7 Aug. The circum- 
stances of the grants nuke in favour of 
Brakenbury's innocence. In any case, sui^ 
render of the keys of the Tower by the king's 
order could not make bim an accessory, 
though his resumption of them might do so. 
Brakenbury remained faithful to Richard, 
who, when at Jiottingharo, siimmoneil him 
' by ot^en measengcn and letters' to join him, 
and to bring with him'asfelowsin warr,'bttl 
really as prisoners. Sir Thomas Bourchier, 
Sir Walter Huugurford, and other suspects. 
BrakenbuiTobcyed, but his prisoners escaped 
at Stony Stratford and joined Richmond. 
He himself held a command under Richard 
at Boswotth. According to the 'Croyland 
Continuator' he, with other leaders, was' slain 
in fligiit without baring struck a blow. But 
that he remained staunch to his party ia 
attested by the inclusion of his name in th« 
Act of Attainder of 7 Nov. 1486. As ha 
had but a life interest in his est ate at Selaby, 
which was hold in tail male, that property 
de.v^ended Xd his nephevr, Ralph Braken- 
bury. All his grants from TUehard III wore 
conllscatod, but in 1481* an act waa passed 
aunulling the attainder, so far as ntgardcd 
lus other buds, in favour of his two daugh- 
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ters. Anm; mid KlizalM.-th, with remainder to 
hi^ bastard son (name un mentioned). The 
simiame ol* his wife is unknown : but among 
the manuscripts of tht* d^an and chapter of 
Canierburv is one intituled ' Littere frater- 



he returned to London, where after a tixiw 
he obtained employment as message boy 
to a solicitor. He was soon promoted to 
the mana^ment of the common law de- 
partment in the office, and while serring 



nitatis cunress«« . . . lloljerto Brakenburj* j in this capacity under various employers he 
ArmijrtTo vt A^nieti iixori ejus.* This pro- ; acquired that Icnowledge of the law which 
bably refer> to the same ]»erson. It is dated 1 he put to such effective use in the manvliw 
148.*{. As he was a ynunjrer son, his style \ cases in which he found himself in volvea. On 
was j>ro[)erly * jfi.'iier«)Mi?/and * armiger' was ^ his return to London he had entered into the 
doubtless assumed by him on his appoint- propaganda of freet bought and radical prin- 
ment as txjuire nf' the royal body after ciples at Sunday open-air meetings, and to 
Kichanl Ill's acLe>si.)n. This fixes approxi- shield himself in his week-day employment 
mately the date uf the letter. adopted the nom de guerre 'Iconoclast/ 

A Immch of the family is said to have which he used until his first contest at 
been settled in Lincolnshire ^ee Rkackex- Northampton in 1868. In 1858 he began 
BURY, SiK KDwiiiii". from which county the platform campaign in the provinces, 



their name was perhaps originally derived. 
[Hot. Pari. vol. vi. ; Flore's Hist, of the Life 



whicti lasted until close upon his death, and 
which was marked in its earlier stages by 



and Heign <.f Kich.ini 111, in Kennt-t's Hist, of riotous opposition and by frequent conflicts 

Knghin.l. V..1. i. (171i)); The Croyland Con- with the police authorities. His platform 

tinuator in Gale's Kc-ruin Anglii'.iruni SL'riptorcs, oratory and his powers of physical endur- 

vol. i. ; Halls Chron. 18u0 ; Fabyan's Chn)u. ance rapidly won for him a large personal 

1811 ; Tolydore Ver;j:il. oilited by Sir H. Ellis following, and he became the popular leader 

(Cam.len ^kx-X 1811 : .Stow's Survey, ed. by J. of an extreme party in the country, chiefly 

Stryp.'(17')4). i. 7o; Surtees's Hist, of Durham composed of working men, which combined 
(1840). iv. 17-20: Hasted's Hist, of Kent (1778- - - - - - - " 

1709), vols. i. li. ; Ninth Rq». of the Deputy 




Luh-astt^r and York 081)2), ii. 512, 6ia ; (laird- | 1^63 W lie became proprietor of the paper 
ner's Life und K.iirn of JRiclmrd III, 1878; .mlsOL'. In 1 858 he was secretary to the fund 
Knjrl. Jlist. Kov. (1801), vi. 250, 444 ; Metcalfe's started to defend Mr. E. Truelove for pub- 
lio'jk nt' Kni-riiis, 1885: (rent. Mag. (1706) lishing a defence of Orsini for attempting to 
Ixvi. ii. I()12 ; In<]. p.m. in App. to 44tli Rtp. of assassinate Napoleon III ; he was a member 
the Deputy KcfptT of Public KecorJs, p. 324.] of the parliamentary reform league of 1866, 

I. S. L. and his resolution committed the league to 
BRADLAUGH, CII AHI.ES (18:53- set aside the police prohibition and goon with 
181)1), fnM!thounrlit advocate and politician, the meeting which led to the railings of Hyde 
born on 2<i Sept. lSo.3 at Iloxton, was the Park being pulled down on :?2 July 18CH. 
eldest son of Charli-s Bradlaugh, solicitor's lie drew up the first draft (afterwanlsalter«»d) 
clerk, and Klizaheth Trimby. He was edu- of the Fenian proclamation issued in 1867. 
cated at local elementary schools, and at the He was sent to Sefior Castelar, the Spanish 
age of twelve became otlice boy to the firm republican leader, in 1870 as the envoy of 
employin;^' his father. Two years later he was the English republicans, and on the esta- 
clerk tr) a coal merchant. The strife which blishment of the French republic in the same 
beset his life began early. At the a^e of year he was nominated as candidate for a 
fifteen he told his clergyman of some doubts division of Paris; on the outbreak of the 
which he had of a tlieological nature, and , commune he went to act as an intermediary 
this resulted in his being compelled to leave between Thiers and the communists, but was 
home in 1840 and accept the hospitality of arrested at Calais and sent back. 
some ])olitical friends, one of whom was the i IJesolved to secure a seat in the House of 
widow of liichard Carlile [q. v.] An attempt j Commons, Bradlaugh stood for Northampton 
to make a living as a coal agent failed owing I in 1868, but was unsuccessful at the poUs. 
to the notoriety he was acquiring as an advo- j His notoriety greatly alarmed the minds of 
cate of freet bought, and in despair ho ' the religious and conservative sections of the 
enlisted in the army as a private soldier on electors, and every eifortwas made to defeat 



17 Dec. 18o0. On the death of an aunt in 
1858 his family procured his discharge, and 



him. A similar result attended his second 
candidature in the same constituency in 1874; 
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tlie house, i 



.he tbird ocuasiou that he 
offered himeelf for election, he was returned. 
On 3 Mo^ he presented bimself at the house 
with ft view to tnklne hia «eat, and he then 
cilAimri the right toalhrm Instead of swearing' 
ftn oath on the bible. He thus initiated a 
etruggle wilh the House of Commons which 
laat«a for sis years and inTolved him in eight 
the law courts. The war began 
irhen the question of bis claim to the right 
to affirm on 3 May 1880 was referred to a 
select commitlue, which, by the casting role 
of its chairman, decided asainst him. On 
appeared at the oar of the House 
of Commons, and, refusing' to retire, waa 
taken away in custody. Un 2 July he took 
hia aeat in consequence of a motion havjog 
been passed on the previous day that he could 
aiErm and sil at his own risk. Having voted, 
the legality of his action was contested and 
faewas unseated. Re-elected on 9. \prill881, 
he canseoted to remain inactive while the 
^Temment introduced an affirmation bill, 
whicli, however, bad to be dropped. On 

8 Aug. be attempted to force his Wuy into 
!is ejected by force. When 
opened, 20 Feb. 1882, he 

appeared at the bar, and advancing up the 
floor he j^uUcd a testament out of his pocket 
BJnd administered the oath to himself. Next 
day he was expelled, and a new writ for 
Northampton was issued, lie was re-elected 
on 2 March, but the struggle in parliament 
-was allowed to rest while that m the law 
conrta was proceeding. His opponents were 
endeavouring to make Bradlaugh banlcrupt 
by imposing upon him the financial conse- 
quences of his vote in parliament in tile pre- 
vtoutyear; hewassuingthedeputvBergeant- 
at-am» of the House of Commons for assault ; 
A friendly action to test the legal right of the 
House of Commons to exclude bim was being 
promoted ; and another prosecution for blas- 
phemous libel was commenced. A second 
AfKrmaiion bill was introduced on 20 Feb. 
1883, and rejected by three votes on 3 May. 
Kext dav lira diaugh presented himself for the 
fourth tine at the bar of the bouse, and on 

9 Jnly a resolution was passed eicludin^him. 
Again at the opening of the new session in 
F^truarr 1884 lie appeared, but he wai im- 
BMdiatefy excluded, 11 Feb. 18B4, and nest 
<1fty a now writ was issued. Although re- 
«ltictcd he did not trouble the house ngnin until 
6 July ISMfi, whun lie was again excluded. 
At the genural election held in November 
thai year ho was elected once more, and 
when parliament met on 13 Jan, following 
the new spuaher (ulYirrwants Viscouut Peel) 
would not allow any objection being made 
to hit Ukiag the oath. This ended the 




struggle. lie had fought single-bandi 
Although he was a follower of the liberal 
government, it gave him very half-hearted 
support in his etforts to take bis seat ; its 
action was mainly confined to unsuccessful 
endeavours t<i alter the law so as to enable 
bim to affirm. He was re-elected for North- 
ampton in the general election of June 1886, 
and tlienceforth sal in the House of Com- 
mons unchallenged until his death four and 
a. half years later. 

Bradlaugh's eflbrts lo maintain the free- 
dom of the press in issuing criticisms on 
religious belief and on sociological ques- 
tions involved him in several law-suitd,. 
which kept him constantly in debt. In 1868 
he was prosecuted by the government for 
having failed to give securities a^nst tba 
publication of blasphemy and sedition in the 
'National Reformer.' In the end ho out-: 
manteuvred the government, and the re*' 
strict! one on the popular press imposed b/l 
the security laws were withdrawn, Another' 
contest, 1867-9, which arose out of a refusal 
of a judge to hear his evidence, on the ground 
that he was an atheist, and therefore could 
not take the oatb, led to the passing of the 
Evidence Amendment Act, 1869, which en- 
abled the evidence of freethinkers to be taken. 
The most notorious of these suits waa that 
relating to a pamphlet by one Knowlton, 
entitled 'The Fruits of Philosophy,' which 
dealt with the question of population and 
the need of restraining its increase, 1877- 
1878. The prosecution ended in favour of' 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, with whom he 
had been indicted osioiot publishers of the 
pamphlet ; and tbe effect of their victory waa 
to remove the remaining restrictions on the 
liberty of the press. This connection with 
Sirs. Besant is one of the most important 
episodes in Bradlaugh's life. He met her in 
1874, and for thirteen years their names were 
I joined together in freethoughl and political 
work, until Mrs. Besant refused to fallow 
Bradlaugh in his opposition to socialism. The 
separation was formally made in 18H6, when. 
Mrs. Besant ceased to bo joint editor of the 
' National lleformer.' 

As a result of this propaganda Bradlaugh 
found it impossible to carry on any occupa- 
tion, and W)m 1670 he lived by his pen and 
the aid of appreciative friends. Towards the 
end of his lile a public subscription relieved J 
bim of the last of his debts. As a sitting ^ 
member of parliament from 1885 to 18H0 ho- J 
is chiefly remembered for the unusus ' 
of measures tbe passage of which be secured; 
the chief of them was tbe aflirmatio 
legalising tho substitution of an affirmation 
for an oath both in the House of Common! 
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BrsdjC}- rfs Bradley 

L" * - .-' VI L T-L- :_-?-«I ::. • '.^ rtT. • !-T<.7raiirr'' 1*74) and 'XenvHamil- 

--...-•- r- ^•- :- ■«•-• L ::.;r.L--: £. : r.' >7-'- ."wLil- ^iU uncle. William Bradler 

n : •• • :•:•-." r. :: — . l :. - i. :.:.!.- : f L-Li:.l::r: .'L. wro:»r • SkfTches of the Poor 

;' • - ■;-.... L • r— : .- -. •^' ~? > j l r^:.r-i '.iu&riijiii/ Afier education at 

r-.-'-. ■ !: .. L-.I : vr- r'-i L.=--.:' - :ir Kld^rrsiinft^r gr&TiTnar scLociL Bradley 

i'-: - • ".' - . _. Li . -.'.I ■ •■L. :■ :_-•. :: "w-l' uj- :r: ]^4o t:- rniversiTv Collesre, 

■ L •- -...' 1- ■■ _- i.-. 'n: L- • * T I'-rLiiL. "WL-rrrhr was a Tliorji and foundi- 

:..--.•-• - : I: _ I:. >• ■ :.- LVri^-l Ti- "..i. -^.L :t.r. H- ^-iuaTrd B.A. in 1*4S, 

I*.. ! r.'_* ■ "jT •:.•' iL ;=- L-. !■ -- Lz,i : •o'i: Li? li.-vrii'JatesLip of theology in 

T- ■• ■■-'. " .•■ _•*•. .' :. 1 • :> >•...-- T-rr Iric*. N": Uin:: :f a^v to taie order*, he 

LTTi"ir« ::< L&v- stavrd a vear at Oxford, 
j.r-.ini: var'::ii5. sTudifS. th:>uch he nerer 
::ii*r::ul:i:r'i. and while th^re he fonned a 
11: rl ij frirL I^Llji with John George Wood 
■, . T . " . : Lr f \i: jr-. na: iira li-i . For a year or so 
Lr wirirl in Thr clerpr jicho.»ls at Kidder- 
n::::5:»rr. I:: IS-Vi Lr w&? ordained by the 
M-:. p ..f Klv tTurt'tn) to tht? curacv of 
Glir.fi::-wi:L-Il'>lmv. Huntingdonshire. He 
Trzu'i::.-! TLrr-r ovtr four years, during 
wL:.-L L-r 'Ir-r-^rib-'l for the • Illustrated Lon- 
d'-r, N-ws* tLf rxtt^nsiv- work of draining 
Wh::*lvM.'a Mvrf. then being carried out hi 
Wllli.tai Well* uf Holmewo-xl. In 18-37 
v»---!:.! i\zi.i ''.-:'' jt. : ]'■.'- -rilr-. > n:-.- I*ri il-TwasapjKunted viearof Bobbingtonin 
of !'.> j'iisjr.l-::- wv:.! ;:r ■ -rv-.-^l • :.::.n-. S:riT^*;r.i?L:re. }rroTa lN59tolt71 hewasrec- 
t} - >..-•: 1::; '^vr: r-rir.j •! • l::-:ri''.Li2:-r.: tr f I'tnKm-wiiL-CaldeC'Me, Huntingdon- 
of ^L- H .:•■- -f I»ru:.r-.v:^;.;.* h .::*■ r.. 1-71': *L:r-.-. In 1^71 he became rector of Stretton, 
(-1 • I.'i; ] i-.T '.:.:' I*- fl-.' L..:. I r.. l'^77: Kurlanlshir^. wht-re he carried through a 
(•i I * iVr;.'.-* Ill P-r.'i •!>." L •:.] -r.. l"**^.': ::2uch-nvo^Ie«l restoration of the church, at a 
( *.' .l'\n Ch ir.L 11. l»i;k- - f M irlb t ujl..* c -: of nearlv 'JJXKU. In order to raise the 
L*^':! 1 n. 1-^4. 11-. 'v^- :/> ■ c r.n-: .:■:*.• 1 :*.n Is Lv ^^a^e l-^ciures in the midland towns, 
••'■!■ .r!;i".ly wirli thv •!-::: n I:: v- -:;.-;:: r.* an iw.i a much in dt-mand as an authority upon 
V'..;-. V. a:;;] vi. 1 '*."w. j^,.-. ; -JIilf-L ■ ;r> wi::. *M..lvrri Ilum-iurists',* 'Wit and Humour/ 
t'.*: rr-'Tli-u'r^T^." L •11.:"!;. l^-V!. \v.\: 'Tl.r- an.l 'UzL* J-.it t?rat are.* 
N;i*:'.'ir!l >-'-iLxr >..•;:- *v"- Aim;::: ic' 1- »i;- I5r;i<llrv \v:i"i a friend and associate of 
don. ]->'/.*, \r.: ' Fr- "*}.;:.]:• r-* T .\t>«--^k.' Criiikshank, Frank Smodlev, Mark Lemon, 
Loii'I -ri. 1*7';. k'^. I .'•■].' ::r of the puMic aTid All»»Tr Smith ( for whose serials, * The 
«]<.•}*.!» i - in v,}iif]i li. :•■■!: pir* wi-ro fr».-- Month/ 'Th»* Man in the Moon/ and *The 
qmriTly j.ii}»li-h"'L II».- :il-»wr'.»:"Li^ *Ai:t > Town and (/oiiniry Miscellany/ hi* began to 
bi-c'niphy/ Loiirlon. l'*7-): • < IHIlv^i^.: [*< Au- write aljout InXM. Hl- generally wrote for 
thorrliiji aijil AuTliviiticity." L'»rnl m, l^**!*; thf pret^s undtTthe pseudon^TU of * Cuthbert 
'TIj-- Tnn* Story ol" my Pfirliam»'nt;iry IW.*.*/ th».- nani..s of the two patron saints of 
Strii;'u;h'/ LoHfl'di, l>*»i': 'Uul.'S. rusrora>. Dnrham. His one marked literary success 
iind lVo^'»'flun; of thi.; llou^'r of Commons.' wns obtained in 1853, when he produced 
J.oM'Ion, i^x'J. ' • Tin? Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an 

iChiil.-s IJrarlluMch. l.v Hvpnia Ur-tdlangli i ^"^''^^^^^ Freshman. With numerous illus- 
Uoiir.«Tii/i.I.Ioliri.M. Ko!,iTt.-..n : Au»ol.io:rr.n.hv. " trations desi^nied and drawn on the wood 
hupr.i; Lifi- l.y A. S. ireidiri;?ly : Kf7i(;vi- of by the author.' Brad hfv had the greatest 
K<'vi'>\vH, M.inli ISOl ; Ann!.- I5.>!tijt : «n Aut'»- ! dilHculty in finding a publisher, but part i. 
]m><.rrMjiliy, l.y Mrs. IJcsaiit. : (.'i>lletti«)ii of IJrnjid- was eventually issued bv Nathaniel Gooke 
HuUiH, Halla-N, ^c, issu/'I in conncotiim with of the Strand as one of his shilling ' J^ks 
N.,rf!i;iriil.fnn cl.rtioji in lirir. Miis.] for the Kail' in October 1853. Tart ii. ap- 

J. R. M. peared in 1854, and i)art iii. in 185(3. The 
BKAI)LKY, Kl) \VA IM) ri827 -1S89), three parts were then bound in one volume, 
aiiih.ir tt\' ' \'iT(lant. (inM.ii/th»! si-cond son of which one hundred thoiL^and copies had 
<»r 'Ihomns HrafUry, sur^ri.,,n of Kiddermin- been sold by 1870; subsequently the book 
hl«T, who riiuu' <if a som«'whjit ancient Wor- | was issued in a sixpenny form, and the sale 
rrsicrshin' mid rli'i-icnl fjimily, was horn on ' was more than doubled*. The total amount 
LVi March Ini»7. A hrotlnT,*Thoni:iM Wal- ' that Piradloy received for his work was 350/. 
droii Mradh'y, was author nf two novels, | The three original parts are now scarce, and 
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feUbed over fiv 

of ' Master ^'e^daI1t kissing ihe Maids 
on ^e Stairs after hiB return fi^m Oxford 
College' wne omitted from the later editione. 
^'prdiuit Ori^pn contuna portraitB of Dr. 
Plumplro. vice-chancellor 1848-53, Dr. Bliss, 
Kgistr&r of the univerfiitv, and 'the waiter at 
the Mitre,' "while Sir. Bouncer reproduces 
VUBy traits of the Uev. J. G. Wood. Var- 
dant Green himself is a kind of undergra- 
duate Pickwick, and the book is full of 
liann]e«a fun. When we regard the diffi- 
culty of the auhject, the general fidelity with 
vhich one aide of univeriitj life ia depicted, 
And the fact that Bradley was not himself 
■n Oxford man, we can scarcely refuse a 
of genius to the author. 
7a>ne used it effectively { togetlier with ' Pen- 
dennis' and 'Tom Brown at Oxford') aa 
.iDKt^al for his tableau of an English uni- 
hia 'Notes but rAngleterre.' A 
•eque! by Bradley, produced many years later 
U ' Little Mr. Bouncer and his friend \'er- 
dant Qreen' (1876), did not approach the 
ttri^nal in vigour, tior can much euccess be 
ulntmed for the Cumbridffe rival of 'Ver- 
dant Green,' 'The Cambridge Freshman, or 
MwnoiMofMr.GoliEhtly'{."^^l), by Martin 
Z>i«*raQd (i.e. Jsmes liice), with illustratious 
fcy^Phi..^ 

In 1H83, on the presentation of Lord Ave- 
land, Bradley left Siretton for the vicarage 
of Lenton with Hanby, nesr Orantham. 
Thers, as elsewhere, he was indefatigable as 
a, parochial organiser, establishing a free 
lib»»ry,aKhoolbnnk, winterentertainmeuta, 
Wid improvpment societies. He died, greatly 
regrelled by all who came into contact with 
* ' i kindly personality, at the vicarage, Len- 
3, on 12 Dec. 1889. He was buried tn 
i churcliyard of Stretton, which be had 
!bud out during his incumbency there. In 
Daeember IH5H he married Harriet Amelia, 
.TOungMt deuabter of Samuel Hancocks of 
'A'olverW, W orcester. By her he left two 
B, CuthbiTt Bradley and tlie Hev. Henry 
Wald ran Bradley. Port rail a are reproduced 
tn the ' Illustrated London News,' ' Bay's 
Own Paper' (February IHIW), and Spiel- 
■ 'History of Punch' (1802). Aa a 
roiing man, then closely sliaven and very 
wie, Bradley was introduced to Douglas 
letrold as ' Mr. Verdant Oteen,' ' Mr. Ver- 
Eant Grean!" ' said Jerrold; ' I should have 
^hoQirht it was Mr. Blanco White.' 

r^mniencing with 'Bentley's' in 1848, 
Bradloy (as K, B. or 'Ciitlilwrt Bede') enn- 
'ributra to a jrrrnt number of pnprrs and 

Bnriodicali, including 'I'unch' (IK17 ''>&), 
All the Year Round,' ' IlluKtratcd London 
[aguina'(l)4S3~6),'Thi!Ficld," St. James'*' 
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mid 'The Gciitlemnn's' mnafliines, 'Leisurq 
Hour,' 'Quiver,' ' N'otp8aiidQoeries'(186S- 
168fl), 'The Boy'aOwn Paper,' and the ' III u». 1 
trated London News,' for which paper ho 
conducted a double acrostic column, com- 
mencing 30 Aug. 1856, Heolaimed to have re- 
introduced the double acrostic into England. 
His separate pnblications com|iri«o : 
1. 'Love's Provocations,' 1855. 3. ' Photo- 
graphic Pleasures populartv portrayed with 
Pen and Pencil,' hr,b, 18'64. 8. ' Motley. , 
Prose and Verse, Grave and Gay,' with cuU;J 
by the author, 1855. 4. 'Medlev. Prose and ■ 
Verse,' 1856. 5. ' Shilling Book of Beauty,' 
edited and illustrated by Cuthbert Beds 
1856, 12mo. (Like S and 4, a miscellany a 
parodies, many of them bis own, in prose ai 
verseO 6. 'Tales of College 'J*^-' "" 



Life,' 
and Dearer' (a novelette), I . 
Fairy Fable*' (illustrated by A. Crow- I 
in ^>viR a < Viinni.i7;fT.ipaQ' 1HAH in I 



uill),lfi58. 9.'FunnyFig;>irefl,'l8oB. 
r Hours at Wynforn Grange,' 



10. I 



Wit 
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Glencreggan, or a Highland Home u 
Canlire,' 2 vole. 1861. 13. 'The Curate of 
Cranston,' with other prose and verse, 1862. 
14. ' Tour in Tartan Land,' 1863. 16. ' Hand- 
book to Rossl\-n and Hawthomden,' 1864. 
16. 'The White Wife, with other Stories, 
supernatural, romantic, and legendary 
(sequel to 12), 1865, 17, ' The Rook's Gar- I 
den ; Essays and Sketches,' 1865, 18. ' Mat- I 
tins and Muttons' (n Brighton love stAry), f 
2vols.l86e. I9.'AHoiiday Ramble in th« I 
Land of Scott,' 1869. 20. ' Fotheringay and 1 
Mary Queen of Scots,' 1880. ' 

[Curbatn Unirsrxiljr Journal, Jnnaary and 1 
February 1890: Times, IB Doc. 1889; Bio- I 
graph. li, 612; Men of the Tims, l^tli edit.; j 
GrtiDthain Jonnrnl, 14 and 21 Dec. 1889 : Buy'a 
Own Paper, July 1889. February 1890 ; Truth, 
ai Dei?. 18891 Crockfgrd'sClencsl Direct. 1890; 
Haiailton'HBuokDf Pamdies; Notes and Queries, 
Tth ser. passim; Spielmano's Hist, of Punch, 
lS9a: flulkett lud lAing's Anon, and Faeudon. 
Lit.; Hnmst's Fictitious ManiEe, IBSS ; Brit. 
MutCat. B.T. 'Bede, C] T. S. 

BRADSHAW, HENKV (1831-1886), 
scholar, antiquary, and librarian, was the 
third son of Joseph Hoare Bradshaw and 
Catherine, daughter of K. Stewart of Ballin- 
toy, CO. Antrim. His father, a partner in 
Hoare's bank, belonged to the Irish branch 






lid English family, long settled i 
Cheahire and Dfrbysliire, and was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends until his mar* 
riftge, Henrv Bradshaw was bom in I^n- 
don on 3 Feb. 1831. He was educated at 
Temple Grove and at Eton, lirst as an oppi- 
dan, then, after his father's death, in college. 
After attaining the captaincy of the school I 
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be became a scbolar of K info's College, Cam- 
bridge, early in I>>')0. His undergraduate 
life was uneventful. lie studied in a de- 
sultory manner, spent much of bis time in 
the university library, read Wordsworth and 
Keble, Tennyrion and Kinjjrsley with avidity, 
discussed literature and theology, and made 
many frit?nds, among thtMu E. \V. Denson, 
F. J. A. IFort, ir. M. Butler, H. K. Luard, 
]J. ¥. Westcotr, und Ci«;orge Williams. The 
colle^'e wtis then confined to Eton men, but 
most of I5rad."*huw's frii-nds were outside its 
walls. Early in Is'jiJ In; Iwcame, in what 
was then the onlinary course of things, a 
fellow of his colh'ge. Kinjj's men still en- 
joyed the doubtful privile^a* of obtaining a 
degree without exuniiiuition; but Hradshaw 
rowjlved to enter for honours, and in 1854 
took a second class in the chissicul tripos. 
Soon afterwards he accepted a post as assis- 
tant-master in St. (,'oluuiba's College, near 
Dublin, a school founded some ten years 
earlier on hi^h-church lines. Here Brad- 
shaw remained two years, but, iinding the 
work more and more uncongijnial, he re- 
signed in April Ifioij, and returned to Cam- 
bridge. 

In November l.S.'j(» Bradshaw became an 
assistant in the university library. He 
seems to have hoped that his appointment 
would aftbrd him opportunities and leave 
him time for >tudy : but in this he was dis- 
appointed, and in June lH')S he resigned. 
lie remained, however, at Cambridge, and 
emj)loyed his now too abundant leisure in 
mastering the earlier contents of the library. 
In order to retain his services for the univer- 
sity, a special po>t was created for him. The 
manuscripts — of which a catalogue was then 
in course of publication — were in disorder, 
and the early printed books were scattered. 
Bradhhaw was appoint«'d in June IboU at a 
nominal salary, afterwards increased, to 
sui)erviso and rearrange these treasures. In 
th(? space of eight years, during which he 
held this charg*;, lu? worked a complete re- 
form in the department, made many dis- 
coveries, enabled a correct catalogue of the 
manuscripts to be drawn up, and established 
his reputation as a bibliographt;r. He 
lab«>ur»'d with unremitting industry, and in 
the process of identifying the printers of 
early Iwjoks, or unravelling the history of 
manuscrijjts, ho made frequent journeys to 
dilferent parts of England andthec(mtinent, 
and gained a first-hand acquaintance with 
most of the great libraries of this country and 
of Europe. He also attained a knowledge of 
many languages, Oriental as well as European, 
Huilicient at least for the punwses of identi- 
fication and description. lie had already, 



in 1857, discovered the ' Book of I)eer,' t 
manuscript copy of the Gosjpela according to 
the Vulgate version, containing charten in 
Gaelic, which are amonj^ the earliest remaini 
of that language. This volume wu even- 



tually edited by John Stuart (1813-1877) 
[q. v.~, and published by the Spalding Clab 
(1809). The discovery (I808) of a large 
number of Celtic * glosses ' in a manuscript 



of Juvencus was the first of many similsr 
finds which placed the study of the early 
Celtic languages on a new basis. In 1862 
Bradshaw rediscovered the Vaudois manu- 
scripts, which had been brought to England 
by Samuel Morland, Cromwell's envoy to 
the court of Savoy, and, having been de- 
posited in the university library, bad been 
lost to view for nearly two centuries. TUs 
discovery possessed not only philological in- 
terest — for these manuscripts contain some 
of the earliest remains of the Waldensian 
language and literature — but were also his- 
torically important. On the strength of a 




origin of Vaudois IVotestantism to the 
twelfth century. Bradshaw, however, dis- 
covered that an erasure had changed 1400 
into 1100; and further examination proved 
that the poems themselves, and thererore, so 
far at least as their evidence was concerned, 
the tenets which they expressed, could not 
be dated earlier than the fifteenth century. 
In \i<i\S he took a prominent part in expos- 
ing the pretences of the forger Simonidt^, 
who jirofessed to have written with his own 
hand the Codex Sinaiticus, discovered by 
Ti.>chendorf in ISoQ. In ISm Bradshaw 
made an important addition to early Scottish 
literature by bringing to light two hitherto 
unknown works, apparently bv Barbour — 
tht^ * Siege of Troy ' and the * Lives of the 
Saints.' These poems were edited in 1881 
by Dr. C. llorstmann. Their authorship is 
still matter of dispute. Meanwhile Bar- 
bour*s greater contemporaries, Chaucer and 
Wyclitle, were engaging a large share of 
Bradshaw's attention. As an undergraduate 
he had studied Chaucer; he now examined 
all the manuscripts of the poet, mastered the 
history of the text, discovered in the rhyme- 
test a means of detecting spurious works, 
and projected, along with Mr. Earle and 
Mr. Aldis Wright, a complete edition of the 
poet. He acquired such a knowledge of 
\Vycliffe that he was invited by Waller 
AVaddington Shirley [q. v.] to take part in the 
edit ion of Wyclitle 's works which that scholar 
was ])reparing; but, before anything came 
of this project, Shirley died (1866). At 
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i Bradahaw was actively en- 
I«gedin tlie study of enrlv printing— a study 
^^^itundly connected with his reMnrcUes ia 
tnuscriptg. Beginning with Oaxton, lie 
iielped William Blades [q. v. SuppL] in the 
ireptLration of hia great work on that printer; 
But English printing couid not be mMtered 
ithotit ft knowledge of the presses from 
. kieh it had sprung. He sludiedespecially 
the Dutch, Flemish, and Rhenieb printing, 
tai was thus drawn into friendship with 
9oltT0p, Vanderhaeghen and other leading 
bibliographers on the coatinent. 

When the post of librarian fell vacant in 
3864 Bnulshaw was pressed to stand, but 
declined. On the resignation of Mr. Mayor, 
liree ^reara later, the general voice of the 
inivereity called him to succeed ; nod be 
raa elected librarian without opposition on 
8 March 1867. In one respect the appoint- 
ment was B misfortune, for it prevented 
Sradahaw from carrying any of liis muUi- 
' '" .» reeearches to the point at which, in 
ew, publicntion of nnvthing hut details 
^W possible. He did not cease to be a stu- 
i^nt. hilt his real studunt-dnys were over. 
Always working as much for others as for 
Jtimsfdf, always slow to ifeneralise, and apt 
tA be led on from one field of research lo 
mother, he now found the ohstaeles to pub- 
cation insiirmoun table. The superinten- 
sncs of a great public institution occupied 
Bmeh of his time ; attacks of Illness not un- 
ficquantl^ disabled him: and towards the 
■nd of his life he tooli a larger part in the 



I of knowledge and experience had 
nsched such a ooint that a few more years 
at uninterrupiea work migbt hare enabled 
bim to produce a scholarly edition of Chaucer, 
■ biatwy of early typ<)graphy, a treatise on 
Ut«r mediiersl liturgies, witli valuable con- 
tributions to Celtic philology, early Irish 
lit«nitnre, and kindred subjects. His tem- 

nent was indeed such that he might in 

, nse have gone on inquiring and never 
jproducing as long aa he livwl : but, at all 
«v«nlR, tne reqiiisile leisure was denied him. 
!7be Btnount of his published work is small, 
■nd the reputntion which he enjoyed among 
'"-ontemponmes will be nlmost unintelligible 
O thoie who never knew him, and who are 
toawtn how much of hit labour took shape 
D the productions of others, On the other 
&ftnd, he was not in every respect fitted for 
tfaa duties of a librarian. His knowledge of 
tbo books in his charge was only equalled 
Iby hit rendinL'ss to place it at the service of 
may diligent inquirer ; but thu work of orgn- 
aiiation WW nut congenial lo liim. and he 
Oiore than once contemplated resigning hia 



post. Nevertheless, he laboured hard to 
with the difficulties of his task, and 
cess came in the end. Before he died he 
had, to a large eitent, rescued the libraiy 
from the somewhat chaotic condition in 
which he found it. He presided ut the fifth 
mettinp of the Library Association, held at 
Cambridge in IS8'2, and won the esteem of 
all the members present. Meanwhile he 
continued, so far as was possible, his re- 
searches, especially in Celtic languages and 
lituraiology. Ile'eiplored the earlv history 
I of the collection of ecclesiasticiil canons 
known as the ' Hibemensis,' unravelled many 
of the difficulties connected with the curious 
low- Latin poem entitled ' Hisperica Fsmina,' 
established the differences which separata 
Breton from other Celtic dialects, and threw 
new light on mediieval calhedral organisa- 
tion by tracing the development of the Lin- 
coln statutes. In the midst of these labours, 
when his popularity and influence in the 
university and hia reputation in the world 
of scholars were at their height, he died 
suddenly of heart dise,ese in the night of 
10-11 Feb. 1886. 

In person Bradshaw was of middle height, 
broad-shouidercd, and latterly somewhat 
alout. Hia hair was crisp, of a reddish- 
brown colour, and always kept very short. 
The face was clean-sbaved and of a some- 
what eighteenth-century type. The eye* 
were grey-blue ; the features massive, but 
regular and finely cut, with a sensitive 
mouth. A portrait of him by H. Herkomer, 
It.A., hangs in the ball of King's College. 
His religious views were thoae of the church 
of England, but he was wide-minded and 
tolerant. In politics he whs a conservative 
reformer. He sympathised strongly with 
the abolition of tests and the changes intro- 
duced by the university statutee of 188S. 
Though not a skilled musician, be bad a con- 
siderable knowledge of music, and delighted 
in hearing the works of great composers, 
especially Bach. Naturally quick-tempered, 
he hnd great self-control ; but the slightest 
appearance of mesnneHs, pretence, or un- 
cliaritableness roused hie mdignation. In 
conversation be was not epigranunatic but 
persuasive, full without hein^ tedious, frank 
but lactfiil, frequently ironical but nevmr 
bitter. Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of his character was the combination of 
strength, uprightness, and personal reserve, 
■nith Quick nymnathies anrt unusual tender- 
ness of heart. Though by no means univer- 
sal in hia friendships, he piisspsned an un- 
eijualled capaeity for making nnd keeping 
friends, especially among younger men j and 
in every generation of undergraduates aome 
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two or tlin.'e Ix^canit; attached to him for , recipient of a gold medal from the em- 
liff. Such us I'll joyed this privilege were pcror of Austria in acknowledffment of as- 
|N!niitiiu'iitly intlui>nced not only by the . sistunce rendered to the Ho^-\lll8eum at 
biMiiity and elevation of his rhnracter, but! Vienna. Ho was also made a corresponding 
by the lii^'h i<h*nl of scholarship which he member of the Imperial Geological Institute 
ke])t lii'fnrf him, tlit* scientific thoroughness | at Vienna, and an honorary member of the 
of luH met hods, and the. absohite disregard Royal Bohemian Museum at Prague, 
ot* self which marked liis rehitions to others ' lie had never been strong in nealth, and 
and hit< devotion to the cause of learning, often had to winter abroad. After 1876 he 
Ah a nieniorinl of the scholar, and in order travelled a great deal, and twice went round 
to carry on his work in one department, the the world. Resolving in 1890 to winter at 
' Henry Kradhhaw Society * was founded in '■ Bournemouth, the unusually severe season 
\H\H) M'or the editing of rare liturgical proved fatal to him, and he died there, un- 
texts.* I married, on 3 Jan. 1891. He was buried at 

The most iiniH)rtant of Bradshaw's pub- the Jesmoud old cemetery, Newcastle-upon- 
lished works, consisting of eight * Memo- I Tyne. 

randa,* or >li(jrt treatises concerning early] A keen love of natural liistorv, inherited 
ty|>otrrai»hy, Chancer, Celtic antiquities, &c., ! from his father and fostered at liis schools, 
with various pap^Ts c<mimunicated to the led him to associate himself with the many 
Cambrid^^e Antii|uarian Society, have }>eon eminent naturalists of his city, where hie 
coll«rt«Ml in (»ne volum*' and edited by Mr. lectured on botany at the Durham College of 
F. .Ienl\inst»n ^Cambridge, lsS!>, 8vo). Medicine. He early devoted special atten- 

[A M.-moir of H-iirv Hr.id«*haw, hv G. W. ■ ^»^" ^^ the Foraminifera, on which he be- 
Proth.rn. ISHS; ColloVtra Papers of Henry , ^^^^ne the leadmg authority, his labours on 
Jlnidshiiw. 1881) : p.-r-oiiiil ncdlltctions.] ■ this subject culminating in the 'Report on 

O. W. P. I the Foraminifera collected by H.M.S. Chal- 
I lenger ' (London, 1884, 2 vols. 4to), still 

BRADY, IIKNUV BOWMAN (18;i>- | the foremost work on this group of animals, 
IStM). naturalist and pharmaeist, sou of In addition to his great work, Brady was 
Henry Bnnly, ni-dit'al practitioner, of (lates- author of: 1. * Monograph of the Foramini- 
head, and his wile, Ilannali Iiowman of fera of the Crag. Part i.,' written in con- 
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sclin'>l in I s.'jO lir \v:i> apjm'nt iced to Thomas boniferous and Permian Foraminifera,' for tbe 
Harvey, a pljarm.-uvuti.'al elieinist at Leeds, same society, London, 1876, 4to. 3. * Cata- 
H.' al'tcrwanls >iu.lieil under \h\ Thomas hviriie of J^ritish recent Foraminifera/ wrh ten 
l{ichara<.>n at the N.'\vca>tle College of with . I. I). Siddall, Chester. 1879, 8vo. lie 
^ledicine, ami in 1>.V). after j»as.>injr the also contributed notes on the Foraminifera 
oxaminatitin I'f the Pharmaceutical Society, to Xures's 'Narrative of a Voyage to the 
set II]) in bii>in. >s f.)r him^.-lf at K) Mo-ley Polar Sea* (1S7S); on the Khizoptxla to 
Str.'.-t. Newcastlc-uiMm-Tvne. \IU energy Markham's < Polar J^econnaissance ' (l^Sl); 
auvi industry >.K)ii made him not»'d, and he on Fonuninifera to lizard and Murray's * Ex- 
ult imately t-arried nn a lar^re e.vpiirt trade, ploraticm of the Fanie Channel' (18^2); and 
retirinir fnnn lMl^incs> in 1^7^^. l>uringthis betwet'U 1S04 and Ij^^.^ some thirty papers 
periiul he luul been closely associated with on these microzoa to various scientihc jour- 
the Pliarniacoutical Soi'ii'ty. stTved Km its imU, 

council si'veral years., and at another peri-nl . The genus Brntfyina^ in the Foraminifera, 

acted as one t»f its .xaminers. lie was also was created in his honour by Valerian von 

oriu:inator of tlii' British Pharmaceutical Mi'ilor in 1878. 
Cnuu'ress, auil pn'sidenr at the nicetinirs in 
Briirhton in 1*^7-. and Bradford in 1S7.'^ 
Ikadv became a t'clLnv of the LinneanSo- 



[Nrwoastlo Paily Journal, 15 Jan. 1891 ; 
Proo. IvDval SiX\ vol. I. p. x; Quarterly Joamal 
GnVi. 8oo. Proc. xlvii. ')4 ; Geol. Mag. 18i>l, 
p. 05: Brii. Mu*. Cit.; Xat. Hist. Mu.s. Cat.; 
Koval Soc. Cat.: B. B. W. 



ciety on 17 March K)l>. but resiirned in lss7; 
ho was also a fellow (tf the Geob^gical So- 
ciety t'rom l>«!l. of i!ie llt>val Societv fnnn 
In74, servimr on its council in IS<S, and : BRADY, HCGH (c/. 1554), bishop of 
of the Zool, laical Society from ISSS. lie Meath. was an Irishman by birth, and a 
received the h.>n'»rary deirreo of LL.IX of native of the diocese of Meath. He is said 
Aberdeen I'niver-ity in IS^i^, auvl was the to have been V*ru at Dunboyne by one 
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account, and by another to have been son of 
Sir Denys O'Grady or O'Brady of Fassa- 
more, co. Clare (Cogan, Diocese of Meath, 
ii. 17; Cotton, Fasti EccL Hib, iii. 116); 
but the son of Sir Denys appears to have 
been a different Hu^ Brady (cf. CaL Fiants, 
Eliz. No. 3943). The bishop was on his 
appointment described by the English privy 
council as ' one Hugh feradby [sic], one of 
that nation, a graduate in Oxford, beinff a 
professor of divinity, and well commended 
for his conversation' {CaL Carew MSS. 
1515-71, p. 359) ; but no one of that name 
appears in the universitv register. Brady 
was appointed bishop of Meath by patent 
dated ^1 Oct. 1563. He arrived at Dublin 
on 3 Dec. 1563 following, and was conse- 
crated on the 19th. He was almost imme- 
diately sworn of the Irish privy council, of 
which he remained an active member until 
his death {Hist, MSS. Comm, 15th Rep. 
App. iii. 130 scjq.) He was also energetic 
in defending his oishopric against the attacks 
of Shane O'Neill [q. v.] His conduct as 
bishop of Meath was warmly commended ; 
the lord deputy, Sir Henry Sidney [q. v.], 
wrote that 'his preaching was good, his 
judgment grave, his life exemplary, and his 
hospitality well maintained' (Ual, State 
Papers y Ireland, 1509-73, p. 298). He 
made a parochial visitation of his diocese 
in 1575, accompanied Sidney on his western 
tour in the following year, and restored the 
ruined church of Kells in 1578; in 1568 
the bishopric of Clonmacnoise was united to 
that of Meath by act of parliament. 

Brady's virtues and abilities suggested 
bis promotion to the archbishopric 01 Dub- 
lin in 1566, when Hugh Curwen [q. v.] was 
translated to Oxford. In April 1566 the lord 
deputy and Adam Loftus [q. v.], archbishop 
of Armagh, urged Brady s promotion, but 
soon afterwards Brady had a dispute with 
Loftus ' in the execution of the commission 
for causes ecclesiastical,' and in September 
Loftus wrote that Brady was * unfit for the 
archbishopric. Eventually Loftus secured 
his own translation to Dublin, and Brady 
remained bishop of Meath until his death 
on 13 Feb. 1583-4. He was buried in 
Dunboyne parish church. His widow Alice, 
(laughter of Lord-chancellor Robert Weston 
fq. v.], who afterwards married Sir Geoffrey 
Fenton [q. v.], was described as 'a very 
virtuous and religious lady, charged with 
many children' {ib, 1574-85, p. 511); the 
eldest son, liuke, graduated M.A. from 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1592 (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714). 

[Cal. SUte Papers, Ireland, 1509-86; CaL 
Carow MSS. ; Cal. Fiants, Ireland ; Hist. MSS. 



Comm. 16th Rep. App. iii. ; Ware's Bishops (ed. 
Harris); Mant's Hist. Church of Ireland; 
Cotton's Fasti; Bagwell's Ireland under the 
Tudors.] A. F. P. 

BRAMLEY-MOORE, JOHN (1800- 
1886), chairman of the Liverpool docks, 
youngest son of Thomas Moore, was bom at 
Leeds in 1800. As a young man he went 
out to the Brazils to engage in trade, and 
lived for several years at Rio de Janeiro, 
where in 1828 he entertained the officers of 
the exploring ships Baaffle and Adventure. 
On his return to England in 1835 he settled 
at Liverpool as a merchant, and soon began 
to interest himself in public affairs. In 1841 
he was elected by the town council as an 
alderman, an office which he held for twenty- 
four years. In 1841 he became a member 
of the dock committee ^afterwards ca^ed 
the dock board), and in tne following year 
was appointed chairman. Foreseeing that 
great extensions of the docks would in the 
future be required, he induced his committee 
to s^pree to some bold proposals, resulting in 
1846 in an arrangement with the Earl of 
Derby by which two miles of the foreshore 
of the river Mersey, from the borough 
boundary to Bootle, became available tor 
the construction of docks. After the opening 
of the Albert Dock by Prince Albert in 
1846 he was offered the honour of knight- 
hood. This he declined. Five other docks 
were opened on 4 Aug. 1848, one of them 
receiving the name of ' Bramley-Moore 
Dock.' He was elected mayor of Liverpool 
in November 1848, and during his year of 
office originated a fancy fair and bazaar by 
means of which the sum of 12,000/. was 
raised for the local hospitals. In politics he 
was a conservative, and was returned to 
parliament in 1854 as member for Maldon. 
He lost that seat in 1859, but afterwards 
represented the city of Lincoln from 1862 to 
1865. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Hull in 1852, for Liverpool in 1853, and 
Lymington in 1859. For many years he 
was chairman of the Brazilian chamber of 
commerce in Liverpool, and in that capacity 
earnestly pressed the govemmeiit to reduce 
the then high duties on coffee and sugar. In 
1863 he made a speech in parliament on the 
subject of the relations of England with 
Brazil, for which he was decorated with the 
order of the rose bv the emperor of Brazil. 

Some vears before his retirement from 
business ne went to live at Gerrard's Cross, 
Buckinghamshire, where lie built a free 
rea ling-room. He died at Brighton on 
19 Nov. 1886, aged 86, and was buried at 
St. MichaelVin-the-Hamlet, Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool. 
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"Whpn he had spoken a fww words the 
ConTJct itilerrupt«d him with the abrupt 
qucelion, ' How mucii P ' ' Eight years,' 
Mswered Bramwell, without saying another 
TTOrd, 

In l>*T<t, upon the eBtsblishmcut of the 
OOUrt of appeal under the Judicature Acts, 
.^mnwoll was appointed one of the lords 

a'oes with univeraal approbatioD. Ho 
that olfif« until the cloae of 1881 , when 
lie retired afttr twenty-Bix yeflra' judicial 
Benice. lie was memorably entertained at 
dinner bv the bar of England in the Inner 
Temple flail upon his retirement. Early in 
1882 he was created a peer by the title of 
Baron Bramwell of Hever, and thereafter sat 
frequently in the House of Lords on the 
hecuing of appeals. Many of his judgments 
Imth in the court of appeal and in the House 
of Lorda were models of forcible conciseneBs, 
tad for the strength and cl earn ess of his un- 
deratandini; he had few equals oa the bench. 
Bramwell published no book, but during 
bis tenure of judicial office, and more par- 
licularly after his resignation, he not unfre- 
qoently addressed tetters to the newa- 
papen upon the topics in which he took an 
interest. In later years these were usually 
signed 'B.,' and were so characteristic in 
atyle and substance as lo be instantly recog- 
nisable by those who were interested. He 
■WM always interested in political economy, I 
and to the end of his life strove vigorously 
in the House of Lords and in the columns 
of the 'Times' for freedom of contract — 
meaning the unchecked power of makJDg 
contracts, and the means of enforcing them 
mller they were made — atid the cognate 
matlera which bad been the popular com- 
moinplaces of the middle of the century, and 
naderwent so much socialistic modification 
in its last quarter. He became a champion 
wftbe' Li bt-rty and Property Defence League,' 
and never slackened in his efforts on account 
of the want of success which attended them. 
He died at hU countr\' house, Holmwnod, 
near Edenbrid^, on 9 May 1692, and was 
boned at Wokmg. 

to or about 1859 Bramwell married Mary 
Jane, daughter of Bruno Silva. She died 
on 13 April 1&36, leaving two daughters, 
one of whom is living. He married »econdly, 
in 1861, .Martha Sinden, who died at 
17 0adog«n I'lac on fi Junt> 1hh(I in her 
lift]ffoiirthyear(0. E. C[okaT!TB], Complfle 
Ptrrafft, ' Corrigenda,' viii. 320). 

No portrait of Bramwell is known to be 
in exiflence. but a rpproductioii of a good 
and characteristic photograph of him as he 
appeared in his old age forms tho fronti- 
>pioce of Ur. C. Falrfleld's tnemoir. 

TOL. L— BCP, 
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BRAND, SiH HENRY BOUVERIE 
WHLIAM, first ViscouxT HtMPDEir and 
twenty-third Baeon Daceb (1814-1892), 
bora on 24 Dec. 181J, was the second son of 
Henry Otwav Brand, twenty-first Baron 
Dacro, by hia wife Pytie, second dauehter of 
the Hon. and Very "Rev. Maurice Crosbie, 
dean of Limerick. The barony of Dacre bad 
passed through the female line to the Fiennea 
family [see FlENNKB, Tbohab, niuth BakoS 
DiCRE]! from them to the Lennards [se 
Lbkh*bd, FBAXcrs, fourteenth BiBOV 
Dacbe], and from them to Charles Trevor 
Roper, eighteenth Baron Dacre (1745-1794); 
the eighteenth baron's sister Gertrude mar- 
ried Thomas Brand of The Hoo, HBrtfordahira, 
father of Thomas Brand, twentieth Baron 
Dacre (whose wife was Barborina Brand, 
lady Dacre [q. v.]), and gTeat-ffrnndfalher of 
Viscount Ham [Mien. Hampden aelder brother 
Tliomas succeeded as twenty-second Baron 
Dacre, but died without issue io 1890, when 
the bwony of Dscre devolved upon Viscount 
Hampden. I 

Brand was educated at Eton, where ioiM 
1899 he wo.a in the lower division of thsB 
fifth form (STAPTLTOif , Eton ScAool Li»U, p. T 
139). He did not proceed to any univBTsity, " 
and on 16 April 1S38, when tVentv-threo 

Siara of age, married Eliza, daugutei 
eneral Robert Elliee (1784-18S6) and hU 
wife Eliza Courtenay. His first politiosl . 
employment began in ISlti, when ho becams J 
private secretary to Sir George Grey [q. V.\ 1 
secretary of state for home affairs. "- 
6 July 1852 he entered parliament as a 
ber for Lewes, for which he was re-elected 
on 27 March 18.] 7, 29 April 1859, and 
13 July 18H5. On 36 Nov. ]8«8 be was re- 
turned for Cambridgeshire, which he con- 
tinued to represent until his elevation to the 
peerage. For a few weeks in the spring of 
1868 Brand woa keeper of the privy seal to 
the prince of Wales, and on 9 June 1859 he 
succeeded Sir William Goodenough Haytar 
[q. v.] as parliamentary secretary to the 
treasury. He held this post under Palmer- 
aton and Russell until July 1S66, when 
Derby came into power, and he continued to 
act as senior liberal whip for the two ^ears 
during which the liberals were in opposition. 
When Gladstone took oiUoa in 1868 Brand 
was not included in the administration, hia 
place at the treasury being occupied by 
I George Grenfell Glyn, afterwards Baron 
' Wolvertou fq, v.]; but when John Evelyn 
Deniion (ftfterwaids Viscount Owingtoa) 
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[a. V. resijjiu-vl ili»- s>[H.'aktrrship of the House 
ot Couimuns in February lSr2, Brand was 
electi'd without oi)p«jsition to succeed him. 
Brand*!* lon^ tenure uf the position of party 
whii) ciiU!«fvl doubts as to his titness for the 
speakersliip, but these were 80*>n solved by 
Brand's imimrtialiK'rt'itrmance of his duties; 
heendearfdhiiU'i'-U'to t ht* house bvhis uniform 
suavity (Mo>\iiKvv. pp. llo, ll.'S^ and in 
1874, when l)isni»'li D'turued to olHce. Brand 
was on o March, on the motion of Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, unaniiii-uisly re-elect L'd speaker 
(LiTV, Diary of' f,r» l\n'liamrnU^ i. (5). The 
development of systematic obstruction under 
Parnell's auspices plucfd Brand in a p^isition 
of unprect'dfUtod dilliculties 'stv Paunlll, 
Charles SiKUVur . and on II July lts7i) 
Parnell movevl a vote oi censure on him for 
havinjr ordered two clerks to take minutes of 
the 8j)eeches. on rhi* ^rn^und that he had no 
power to do so ; the motion was lost by 4:?1 
to lH> votes, v»nt' of the bip^'est majorities re- 
corded in the history of parliament (Lrcr, 
i. 4So-()). Brand had in the same parlia- 
ment S4>me dilliculty in dealing with SNimuel 
Plimsoll ; q. v. Suppl." 

After the general citation of 1S80 Brand 
was once more, on the motion of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Achind 4. v. Suppl.] on 30 April, 
unanimously elected speaker, but the return 
of the Paraellite home-rulers in increased 
numbers addi'd to his ditliculties, and their 
obstructive tactics culminated in the debate 
on W. K. Forsters minion for leave to intro- 
duce his coercion bill. The sitting, which 
began on .'Jl Jan. l>sl, was by these means 
protracted for l\>rty-one hours until 9 A.M. 
on Wednesday, - Ft'b. Brand, who had left 
the chair at 11. oO on the previous niglit, 
then returnt^d, and ended the debate by re- 
fusing on his own responsibility to hear any 
more speeches^. The .strict legality of his 
action is perhaps doubtful, but it was justi- 
fied by sheer necessity. It was the first 
check imposed upon members' power of un- 
limited obstruction; on the following day 
Gladstone introduced resolutions reforming 
the rules of procedure, and the speaker's 
powers of dealing with obstruction have 
8ub.sequently Ijoen further increased. Brand's 
tenure of the speakership wns henceforth 
comparatively uneventful; he received the 
unusual honour of G.C.B. at the close of the 
1881 session, and in February 1884 resigned 
the chair on the ground of failing health. 
He was granted the usual pension of 4,000/. 
and viscountcy, being created on 4 March 
Viscount Hampden of ( Jlynde, Sussex. His 
choice of title was ])robably determined by 
his descent in the female line from John 
Hampden [q. v.] l^'or the rest of his life he 



devoted himself to agricultural experimenti 
at Glynde, particularly in dairy farming. 
He was made lord-lieutenant of Sussex, and 
in 1890 succeeded his elder brother, Thomu 
Crosbie William, as twenty-third Bazoo 
Dacre. He died at Pau on 14 March 1882, 
and was buried at Glynde on the 22nd, a 
memorial service being held on the same 
day in St. Margaret's, Westminster. A poi^ 
trait of Hampden, painted by Frank HoU, 
is at The Hoo, Welwyn, Hertfordshire, and 
a replica hangs in the Speaker*8 Court, West- 
minster. 

By his wife, who died at Lewes on 
9 March 1899, aged 81, Hampden had issue 
five sons and five daughters ; the eldest son, 
Henry Robert {b, 1841), is the present 
Viscount Hampden ; the second son, Thomas 
Seymour (6. 1847), is admiral, R.X.; the 
third son, Arthur (6. 1853), was M.P. for the 
Wisbech division of Cambridgeshire (1892- 
1895), and treasurer of the household in 
1894-0. 

[Burke's Peerage; G. E. C[okayn6]'s Com- 
plete Peerage, s.w. * Dacre ' and ' Hampden ; ' 
Times, 16-23 March 1892 and 10 March 1899; 
Daily News, 16-23 March 1892; Annual Re- 
gister, 1892 p. 166, 1899 p. 141 ; Official Return 
of Members of Parliament; Hansard's Pari. 
Debates; Lucy's Diary of tvo Parliaments; 
T. P. O'Connor's Gladstone's House of Com- 
mons ; Andrew Lang's Life of Stafford North- 
cote; Sir John Mowbray's Seventy Years at 
Westminster, 1900; Childers's Life of H. C. E. 
Childers, 1901.] A. F. P. 

BRAND, Sir JOHANNES HENRICUS 
(JAN IIEXDRIK) a823-1888), president 
of the Orange Free State, the son of Sir 
Christoflel Brand (1797-1876), speaker of the 
House of Assembly at the Cape, was bom at 
Cape Town on G l)ec. 1823, and educated at 
the South African College at that place. On 
18 May 1843 he entered Leyden University, 
^aduating LL.D. in 1845 (Peacock, Leydin 
Students, p. 13). He was admitted student 
of the Inner Temple in London on 9 May 
1h43, and was called to the bar on 8 June 
1849. He returned almost immediately to 
South Africa, and commenced to practise as 
an advocate before the supreme court of the 
Cape Colony, making gradually a sound repu- 
tation. In 1854 he became a member of the 
iirst House of Assembly, representing the 
borough of Clanwilliam. In the house, as at 
the bar, his speeches were delivered with 
vehemence, and his manner was confident, 
but he made no great impression in the as- 
sembly. In 1858 he was elected professor 
of law at the South African College, Cape 
Town. 

In November 1863 Brand was elected by 
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the burghere of tbe Oranffe Free State, then 
At & very low ebb, to be their president, and 
heraigrated to the newephere thus opened to 
him, taking the oaths on 2 Feb. 1864, and 
thiiB nominallv rcIinquiahLng British citizen- 
ship. The burghwre' choice wm amplv juati- 
fied. From the first Brand handled their 
financea vith prudence, and organleod the 
•enrice of the sUte on an economical and 
efficient basis. Afew years after he assumed 
tbe office of president, a state which had been 
-on the point of begging the British empire 
to take it over bcaim eaifourishiiigandhopeful 
territory. 

Brand had no light taalt before him 
lakingupbiapost ; be was immedintelj called 
upon to arrangie (be boundary with tiie Bu- 
■utos. Brand had appealed M iha British 
high commissioner, .Sir Philip Wodeboase 
{q.r. Suppl.I but the Basutos declined to 
accept Sir Philip's award. A war with Mo- 
■ihean, the Basnto chief, ensued, and Ia8t«d 
Jane 1865 to April 1866. Tlie peace 
made was not Instinff, and when war 
began again on Ifi July 1367. Brand at onca 
•et bimaelf to ben the republic of its chronic 
strife with the Basutos. He served himself 
through the campaign, and at tbe close of 
it was in a position to exact his own terms 
frtim the natives. At this juncture, however, 
the British government interposed, and the 
terms aettled by tbe convention of Aliwal 
North, where in February 1869 Brand met 
Sir Philip Wodehouge Ibr this purpose, were 
Bomewhat lenient to the beaten natives. 

Id 1S69 Brand wna re-elected president. 
Oq tbe discovery of diamonds in Griqualand 
"West the Orange Free Slate claimed the 
district, and Brand was deputed to support 
the olaim at Cape Town, where he arrived 
39 Dec. 18T0, but hu was not successful 
In owrying hia point. In the following- year 
rllli iaSuence was so great that be was 
iftpproarOhed with a view lo becoming p^f^8i- 
'WXt of tbe Transvaal Itepiiblic as vrell as 
ithe Orange Free Sute, but on learning that 
She coalition was to be hostile to Great 
Britain he declined. In 1974 be wa^ again 
elected preaidrnt. to 1876 be made n jour- 
ney to England to discuss with the British 
ITovemment the qnostion of South African 
confederation and the general relations of 
Graat Britain and the republics. He was 
lain in-elected president in 1879. 
In tha itniggle between the British and 
old en«inin the nnsiitiis in 1B80 Brand 
irrsd jrtriot neutrality, In the war of 
A Britain with ihu Transvaal in 1**! he 
ru equally careful not to commit hi raaolf to 
ithai aidn, though he uQered lo arbitrate on 
1m poioM of diffarenco, and finally, in the 
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negolialions for peace, appeal was frequently 
made to his opinion. In 1U85 he acted with 
great judgment aa arbiter in tbe diq 
tween Sepniara and Samuel, the Baralong j 
chiefs, and averted what might have bt>eu a 
serious feud within the territories of the n- 

Eublic. In 1886 he had what was practically 
is first collision with the Raad. The quees 
ofiered him tbe dignity of O.C.M.Q., and ha 
desired to accept it ; but the council at first 
objucted, and it was not till they undeiw 
stood that be would not tolerate their o1>>' 
stnxction that they gave way. In the fol- 
lowing year (1687) he was engaged in 
conferences with President Krug^er of tha 
Transvaal as to the question of railway con- 
nection between the two republics and the 
outer world, and took a strong line in favour 
of preserving the connection of the Orange 
Free State with the Cape Colony. The party 
in his own Raad whicK favoured Krugen 
pretensions carried a resolution in secret sea- 
sion which censured Brand's attitude. They 
passed their vote only by a narrow majority, 
but Brand at once resigned. This step woa 
the signal for an outburst of popular en- 
thusiasm in bis favour, which was almost 
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induced to withdraw his resignation, and 
the Raad passed a resolution of confidence 
in him, with but one dissentient vole. Ua 
thus successfully resisted every effort, that 
Kruger made to draw bim into a position of 
close allioncewiih the Transvaal and antago- 
nism to the British, always holding that tha 
best bond of union in South Africa in tlio 
would be a real understanding be- 
tween tbe races. 

Brand's health broke down a year later, 
1888, and be decided to visit Cape Colonv, 
where Sir Hercules Robinson (afterwards 
LordRoj>mead)rq.T. Suppl.],then goremor, 
had placed the Grange at his disposal. He 
died Huddenlv of heart disease at Btoem- 
fontein on 14 July 1888. His death was de- 

flored in speeches in tbe British parliament 
lliKsiED, 16 July 1888; Timet. 17 July, 
p. 6). He was an honest, lealoua, and 
prudent administrator, to whose personal 
;tfoTt alone was due the erection of tho 
Jrange Free State into a really prosperous 

Jublio. He had nunc of the luictuousness 
IchsooftenmarsSouth Africans of Dutch 
li<HC«nt. His head woa tine and presence 
striking (see portrait in Thbal'b Getehiedf- 
t oan Zuid A/rika, p. 3811. 
Brand married a daughter of Johanna 
Zuatron, andleft eight sons, some of whom 
the Orange Free Slate service at 
of his death, and three daughten, 
Una of the sons took aprominent part with tha 
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'' ' .. ":~ '■ - '' r.-"'--r -■llsi'* 'E* * >=l-«ri'~n* from Shike- 

■ Z"^" i--f: :_•> ^/lAT*-. L-C'ioc- :c T Nor. \r^. 

.'^ '^ . ...".'"■ .: - "«'ij MT'.-i "!ir«e iij* U:er ia. RicKmoni 

~" ■ " -. *" ■-—-'-!— Hr zLirr.ei Mi** Joli* Mumv 

" — 11 l:-^-** in l lArlr* K*ia"5 compaoT. and 



■ " "-• "s" - T --r? * A.-i-iii He. ±:i Men *r the Bar; 

- : •:- — L- 7 ; i-F . .:♦ X«. F^crLirr :s-.-3. bv W. K. R. 

- T- -.-..-- 7. -f r: r:^-:*. **-:11>':t. l*}2: A:h«T.«nm 

. -*- : -:. •-: I.-i. li N:r. : Br.'. M:i». Ca:. ; Illuitrated 

'T-- .- . :i A 1. 1 .:- >■-▼» :•> >:.v. l^jj -by F. T. S.). with 

■■--. --.- .. - -r J,. ":• r*ri ".' G. Lb O. X. 

V:--^- -•. -_- " BRAynXGHAAT. THOMAS de \d. 

i' I. - • .- f I;''*4 . 1 r: :r»ri*urer anJ bishop of Exeter, 

* - -.i- - L« >■— . TT Cd'-'.T cim-^ rr»?3i Brant insrham. near Bar- 

»\ r.ir: •.'L-rle. I^irham. and wa^ doubtless re- 

;!":-*. l\'-ri :> 'ir Ralph de Brant Ingham, kin^ a 

•T. nil L>ric in the rrUTis of Edward II and Ed- 

; ■ : :. :r.-v. t\ irl III. He does not appear to have been 

-. "^ :.rr. h- •'■■** -il:;cate«i a: any university, and even wh»»n 

;r. :'-. :r. i.r.j ":.- bi-h'-.p i? crvrdit«i with no degrees. He 

:• • V, lir ;:. irrtni *arlv -nt».-r».-d Edwanl Ill's service as a clerk 

' r •!.•=? -':.•-. ar.'l in th- frHa-sury. Brfore l.'J»il he was granted 

• •:r..-:r..- t bt!- t}:»r f.-ctory i»f Ashbv David in the diocese 

n ■-!. V. r»;f*or'ls nf LincMln. and in l)ecember of that year 

in ]/]■ #!i;irv !i'.-.'.w n i' I Jirj. 1**4'^. ir Mr. th" kin? rw|ue.?ted the pope to give him in 

Jii •;• ■■ Tiir-.'jr'r- li'.i-- i;, I:-;-- !1 Sniiar**, ii'Mition a canonrvand pn'bend inSt. Paul's. 
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'fill- w.iin- ]',r:in/lntli ]»l;iy« d .M:irhif}i, and siirpr of Calais and Guisnes ; he was also 



iiiikIc ynif\ fun #,1' t In- flijiruct»T.' Mnindniiii p'Cfiv^T of the mint at Calais, and was om- 
wii" Mrrii i/,Tii«iI diirliijr lii^ vMcnt ifm^ to not , ployod in various negotiations with the Duke 
widi flu- r/int^Tljiirv HM Stjip-rs \\\\(\ tlio of Burgundy and other business connect»Mi 
\\md/.r StrnlNr^ in rnmpsmy with Alhcrt | with the d**fenc*» of the English Pale(UTM KB, 
.Simih. .Imi. l:..hins, I'Miimnfi Vnti's, nnd /V^/'m, lu>cord edit. III. ii. fi 12 et passim^. 

In 13(J.*J \\ii lield a pn?bend in Iierefonl 



filh'T,'.. Ill- jihiyi'il iiiir]<-(|iiin in A. Sinitli's 
mil itfiir |iiMiliiiiiiiii<> in is.'iti. 

Kniinlnirii lir-t ii)»|t('Mrc(I ns a ri'citor at 
ItirhriKMid, mill \rry .-(»»n iin't with su(*r«»>s. 
Il«' hini hi'tii (I 'itMilt'iil nl' Sjiali<'sjH'an» from 
hi'i ■ rhu.ilihi\»;, and, .'ill iii>ui:)i hi«* Tuisci'l- 
Immi-ihm prni'.rariiiiiiv"* wi-n* i*\r«'lli'ut, lu' wa.M 
Mi'iM al hiM h»'st whi'ii ho pivt* ii whole ])lav 
t)r.'^haKi'-.|n'an' nr Sh«'ritl;iii. Of tho iir>t he 
WM.WiMit til nM'iti' in an almost coiniili'tt* 
lnnn ■■i«nii' do/.'!» plax**, amo!»tr wliirh • .MnC' 
lu'lh ' \\ a-i Ills riiNiMinti*. 

In l>Sl hi> iMiMislird •Soltvlod rirtvs of 
Sh:iKsj»,:Mi«. aiiriiI:M>d t'i»r the um» \yi the 
NtMMij: .' It n^u-hid a founh edition in lSi>i*. 



Cathedral, and in July 13t)7 he was treasurer 
of I^ath and AVells Cathedral (Le Neve, ihI. 
Hardy, i. 173); he also held the rectory of 
Morttoe in the diocese of E.xeter. 

Brant inirham seems to have attacheil him- 
self to William of Wykeham "q. v.' and on 
"27 June 13t{|>, a year after ^Vykeham's ap- 
pointment as chancellor. Brant in^ham bt»- 
eame lord trt^asurer. On 4 March l.'CO he 
was appinnted by pap:il provision to the 
bishopric of Exeter: lie was consecrated on 
V2 >lay following, and nveived back the 
temporalities on the li^th. His political 
and olficial duties prevented him from visit- 



Br^htingham 



ing ilia diocese until July 1371, br which 
time he hud been dismiwed from the treo- 
Rnrerjibip. The fuilures in Fiance enabled 
the opponents of the clerical minigtera to 
^ve them from office. Wjkeham lost the 
chancellorship on 14 March 1371, and on the 
lS7tli Scrope succeeded Brantingham as lord 
treuurer (Stubbs, Comt. Hut. a. 440 ; cf. 
Tkbtblt&r, Age of Wyciiffe, 2nd edit. p. 4). 
■For BIX years Brantingbsm took no part in 
poUtica; but the accession of Hichard II, in 
June 1377, brought Wykeham and his friends 
once more into power, and on 19 July fol- 
lowing Brantinghiim was again appointed 
lord treasurer (Qi/. Pattnt RolU, 1377-81, 
p. 7 ; Stcbbs, ii. 461). In January 1380-1 
Walsinghara {Hatoria Anglifarm, Itolls Ser. 
i. 449) makes Sir Hobert Holes succeed Bran- 
linghsm as treasurer; but, accordine to 
Biuiop Stiibbs, Sir Hugh Segrave [q. v.] be- 
CMne treaaurer in the August of that year 
{Cotut. Hut. ii, 4H0). Brantingham, how- 
ever, continued to take an active part in 
public affairs. Qe constantly served as irier 
of petitions in the parliamenta from 1381 
onwards (RolU of Pari. ili. 9»-329 piusim). 
Id November ISm he was one of the peters 
' Appointed to confer with the commons, aiid 
be was similarlv employed in 13H2 and 1.384 
<i6. iii. 100, 134, 167). In November 1381 
be was also on the commission appointed to 
reform the king's household ; in 1385 he wa^ 
made controller of the subsidy, and in the 
same year was one of those nominated to 
inquire into the king's debts. 

These attempts to check abuses having 
proved inefiectual, the barons under Glou- 
— " rr took control of the government in 
', impeached the chancellor, Michael de 
la Pole, earl of Suffolk [q. v.J, and appointed 
•leven lords, of whom Brantingham was one, 
(a reform and regelate the realm and the 
king's household. He was not, however, one 
lOf the appellants who rose against Richard 
in 1387, and when the proceedings of 1386 
were annulled in 1307, Brantingham. who 
bad b«eD dead three years, was on the com- 
mons' petition declared bv the king to have 
been innocent and loyal < ib. iii. 363). Slore- 
ovor, when in May I3fi9 Richard declared 
llimiielf of age, and changed his ministers, 
Brantingham returned for a few months to 
tlie trranury. But by this time he was too 
old for the work. In August he resianed 
thn trensury, and on the ^6th Richard, on 
ftccoant of liianti ogham's age and senices 
to his grandfather and himself, excused him 
from further ailrndanco at parliament and 
the council (KlMBB, tadera, orig. edit, vii. 
*4»). 

BnuDtiogham retired to his dioceiSi and 




died at St. Mary le Clyst in October 1394 I 
(OtrTEK, p. 9^i Lb Neve says 13 Dec.) I 
He was buried in the nave of Exeter Cath»- | 
dral. His tomb, which was opened on 3 Dec. ^ 
1S32, was found to have been complet«ly 1 
despoiled by the puritans in 1646 (Olivbh, | 
toe. eit.) Brantingham's episcopal register, ] 
which occupies two volumes, is still extant. J 
His ' Issue Roll ' as treasurer for the yeaj 1 
44 Edward III (1370-1) was translated and f 
lublisbed by Frederick Devon in 1S36 (Lon- 
410). 



in Tarri Loadin. p. 185 i Cal. Patent Roll*. 
1377-81 and 1381-S, psssim i Rymer'a Fosd^ 
orig. edit. toIs. vi and vii.. Record i>dit. toL iii. 
pt. li. passin; NieolBs'sOrdiauncM of the Frivv 
Council, vol. i.; Le Neve'i Fasti EpcI. Angl, ed. 
Hardy, t. 173, 372; Walsin^ ham's Hist. AngL, 
ChroDicon Anglin, and Trokalove and Blane- 
fanle (Rolls Sar.) ; Oliver's Lives of ths Bishops 
of Eieter, pp. 89-94 ; Wnllon'ii Richard II, ii. 
IS, Z9S; Stubbs's Const. Uist. ii. 440,461,497, 
sot ; ProfacB lo DBVoa*s Issoa Roll of Thomas 
da Brantingham.] A. F. P. 

BRASSET, ANNA (or, as she always 
wrot« the name, Annie), Baroness Biusbet 
(1839-1887), traveller and authoress, first 
wife of Thomas Brassey, first Baron Brassey, 
bom in London on 7 Uct. 1639, was daugh- 
ter of John Allnutt, by bis first wife, Eliza- 
beth Harriet, daughter of John Faussett 
Burnett of May Place, Croyford. Losing her 
mother when she was an inlant,she lived witli 
her grandfather at, Clupham, and afterwards 
with her father in Chapel Street, and Charlea 
Street, Berkeley Square. In her early years 
she acquired a love of country life and pur- 
suits which she retained to the last, and she 
made a special study of botany. Ou 9 Octi 
1860 she married at St. George's Churc)^ 
HanoverSquare, Mr. Thomas Braasey (created 
Baron Brassey in lt^6), eldest son of Thomaa 
Braasey fq. v. J, the railway contractor. Sha 
bore her husband one son and four daughters. 
At first she and her husband lived at Beau- 
port Park, three miles from Hastings, and 
then at Normanhurst Court, a house which 
they built in 187U, in the parish of Catsfield, 
SiiBsex. She became a leader of society in 
the neighbourhood of her residence, and 
Marianne North [q. v.] records of tlie season 
1862-3, 'The ^at event of the winter was 
a fancy ball given at Beauport by the Tom 
Brosseys, most hospitable of youthful hosis* 
(HecolUctioru of a Hapjiy Life, i. 33). Her 
husband's candidature for parliament at 
Birkenhead, Di'vonport, and Sandwich, 
where he was unsuccessful, and at Hastings, 
for which constituency be was elMted la 
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lH'>S, dnw her into j>olitical work. When During her vojages Ladv Brassey made 

a yvx it inn wu.^ broii^lit a^inst her husband's lai^ ooUectionfl of natural and ethnoloffical 

renini lor IIa>tin^ric in lS(i9, she was called curiosities, and these she displayed at loan 

as th«' fir>t witness in his defence, and exhibitions at Ilastings in 1881 and 1885, 

Serjeant Hallantine ~q.v. Suppl.i, his leading and at the Fisheries Exhibition at South 

Counsel, write.s that fie * rt-ceived the great est Kensington in 1883. They are now in the 

as>i.'>tanoe fn im su^xest ions given nii* by Mrs. museum at her husband's house, 24 Park Lane, 

I5ra>sey: ^!^e shDWeJ the greatest astute- Tendon. She took an especial interest in 

iiess, and I consider tliat the result which the work of the St. John Ambulance Asso- 

was iiiiimately jiiven in favour of her ciation. Her last public speech "was made 

luislmnd wa> in a ^^reat lueasun.* due to her in furtherance of the work of the association 

ex*-Tt[nu:i\Kt'jvriencefi of a Barristers Life, at Kockhampton. She was elected a dame 

p. 24> ). " chevaliere of the order of St. John of Jerusa- 

Whilflivingat NfinnanhurstLadyHraspey lem in 1881. In August 1885 Lord and 

oceupied lieriSflf ill the management of the Lady Brassey invited \V. E. Gladstone to 




furthrrinL' her hn*brtnd"s elForts in iH)litical for October 188o. She lett England on 

and Mt lit r public work. 16 Nov. 1*^86 on her last voyage, which was 

La.ly HrasM'V >pent much time in travel, undertaken for the sake of her health. She 

and sln' wmt*- for the l)enolit of her friends visited India, Borneo, and Australia, but 

accounts of many «jf her voyages. Her died at Brisbane on 14 Sept. 1887. She 

earliest books, both of which wen* issued was buried at sea, at sunset on that day, in 

for private cirtMilation, were * The Flight of lat. 15° 50' S., long. 110=* 38' E. 

the Meteor' (iN^iO and *A Cruise in the ! .-V portrait of Lady Brassey was painted 

Eiithen ' < l^riM, accounts of yachting trips by JSir Francis Grant, but the horse and 

to the Mediterranean and t(^ Canada and the dogs in the picture were added by Sir Edwin 

United States. A v<\vage pjund the world, Landseer. This portrait is now at Norman- 

undertalii-n in lS7ll 7 in her yacht called hurst Court. 

* The Sunl)*'ani,' led to the publication of In addition to the books mentioned. Lady 
'The A'oyaL'e in the Sunl)eam, our Homi» on Brassey wrote: 1. 'Tahiti* (letterpress ac- 
tlh' (>c»'an tnr Fleven Montlis/ In?**. This company ing phot ograplis by Colonel St uart- 
wa^ compiled fr.»ni weekly journal f»>r- Wort ley). London, 1>^2. 2. * St John Am- 
wunliMl to her fauiily at home, which were bulance Association : its Work and Objects* 
originally printed for ])rivnte circiilati<»n. (^supplement to the * Club and Institute Jour- 
In arran^nn^' the work for publication she mil.' L»:K)ct.), London, 18S5. 3. * The Last 
received a<-si.stance from Lady Broom*'. The Vovage,' ed. M. A. Broome, London, 1889. 
success of the hook was immt^jiate and Lrreat r*Mem...ir l.v Lonl Br^issov in the Last Voyage, 

ihe lavMuralile nr-ptmn ot the hrst book igjj.,. Annual Register, 1887; private infor- 

wa> wliolly iinex])ected by the writer. She mation.] E. H. M. 
awolie and f.muil herself famous * ('Memoir' . 

in The La,^t Voifafjr, y. x\x\ ^'he Vovage ! BRAYNE, WILLIAM (rf. 1657), go- 
in th ' " •■ • ^ - - • ' -- . 

tio 

Fr 

garian. IMitions were also published at i of the regiment of foot commanded by 

jloiitreal and New York. In 1n*s1 a paper- Colonel Daniel, which formed part of the 

covered edition issued at sixpence was one 

of the earliest of cheap issues of popular 

CO]»yri^'ht books. There followed * Sunshine 

and Storm in the Kast, or Cruises to Cyprus 

and Constantinople' (1<K). ')th edit. lViU'»\ 

and * In the Trades, the Tropics, and the 

Konring Forties' (1^8.")), a descrii>tion of a 

trip to t he West Indies and Madeim. Though 

less popular than * The Voyage in the Sun- 

b<.'am,' these books had a wide circulation. 

* They were read with pleasure by Prince 
Bismarck as he sm«iked his evening pipe, as 
well as by girls at school * (i*6.) 



n i/ieijisr i oi/ar/f, y. x\x). Mhe\oyage. 15KA1JNJ!;, \\ IL.L.1AA1 [a. lOi)/j, go- 
Q the Sunbeam ' reached a nineteenth' edi- ; vernorof Jamaica, was eon of Thomas Brayne 
ion in l^l>rt. and has been translated into j (C*//. State Pajtent, Colonial, 1574-1 6i80, 
"rench, (uTuian, Italian, Swedisli.and llun- I p. -KU). In 1053 he was lieutenant-colonel 



anuy of i»ccupation in Scotland. In June 
1(»54, during the royalist rising under Glen- 
caime, Brayne was put in command of a 
body of a thousand foot drawn from the 
forces in Ireland, with orders to establish 
himself at Inverlochy, and build a fort there. 
After the suppression of the rising be was 
appointed governor of Inverlochy and the 
adjacent parts of the highlands. No one 
did more to establish onler among the high- 
landers. A Scot describes him as ' an 
excellent wise man,* adding that 'where 
there was nothing but barbarities, now there 
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is not one robbery all this year * ( Thurloe 
Papers J iv. 401 ; Firth, Scotland and the 
Protectorate^ pp. xliii, 111). In the summer 
of I606 the Protector chose Brayne to 
command the reinforcements to be sent to 
Jamaica, and to take the post of commander- 
in-chief there ( CaL State Papers, Col. (1574 - 
16(50), pp. 440, 442; Firth, Narrative of 
General Venables, p. 171). He arrived at 
Jamaica in December 1656 (Thublob, vi. 
771), and set himself vigorously to work to 
promote planting, and develop the trade of 
the island. None of its early governors did so 
much to make it a self-supportmgcommimity, 
and to establish the struggling colony on a 
permanent basis. His own health, however, 
soon gave way ; he complains in his letters 
of decay in body and mmd, and says in the 
last of them that he had not had a week's 
health since he came there {ib. v. 778, vi. 
110, 211, 23o, 453). Brayne died on 2 Sept. 
1657, and, according to a colonist, 'was 
infinitely lamented, being a wise man and 
perfectly qualified for the command and 
design' (Present State of Jamaica^ 1683, 
p. 34 : Thfrloe, vi. 512). 

[Aathorities mentioned in the article.] 

C. H. F. 

BRENCHLEY, JULIUS LUCIUS 
(1816-1878), traveller and author, born at 
Kingsley House, Maidstone, on 30 Nov. 1816, 
was son of John Brenchley of Maidstone 
by Mary Ann, daughter and co-heiress of 
Thomas Coare of Middlesex. His mother's 
family was of French extraction, and her 
mother was a daughter of Edward Savage of 
Rock Savage, Cheshire. Brenchley was edu- 
cated at the grammar school at Maidstone, 
subsequently entering St. John's College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1840. In 1843, after proceeding M.A., he 
was ordained to a curacy at Holy Trinity 
Church, Maidstone. Subsequently he held a 
curacy at Shoreham, Kent. In 1845 he 
travelled with his parents on the continent 
of Europe. 

In 1847, on the death of his father, Brench- 
ley entered on the career of a traveller, which 
he followed without intermission to 1867. 
In 1849 he visited New York and the United 
States, living a forest life among the Indian 
tribes; this was followed by a journey in 
1850 up the Mississippi and Alissouri to St. 
Joseph, and thence to Oregon and Fort 
Vancouver by way of the RocKy Mountains. 
Passing to the Hawaiian Islands, he met 
there another traveller, M. Jules Remy, in 
whose company he journeyed to California. 
From San Francisco he and Remy undertook 
an adventurous expedition to Utah and Salt 
Lake City, the results of which ore embodied 



in a work conapiled jointly by the travellers' 
entitled *A Journey to Great Salt Lake 
City,* 2 vols. 8vo, 1861. Returning to San 
Francisco, they crossed the Sierra Nevada to 
New Mexico. In 1856 the travellers visited 
Panama and Ecuador, and ascended the vol- 
canoes of Pinchincha and Chimborazo, after- 
wards going to Peru, Chinchas Islands, and 
Chili. The year 1857 saw Brenchley and his 
companion again in the United States, where, 
after visiting the Canadian lakes, they de- 
scended the Mississippi from its source to 
Saint Louis. Ultimately reaching New 
York, they embarked there for England. 

In 1858 and 1859 Brenchley explored Al- 
geria, Morocco, Spain, and Sicily. In 1862 
he went to the East, visiting the Nilgherries, 
Madras, Calcutta, the Himalayas, and Be- 
nares, subsequently returning to Calcutta. 
Leaving Calcutta in 1863, he went to Cey- 
lon, ana thence to China — visiting Shanghai, 
Nankin, Tientsin, and Pekin, in company 
with Sir Frederick Bruce— Mongolia, and 
Japan. After returning to China he visited 
Australia, and in 1864 travelled to New 2^ea- 
land in company with Lieutenant the Hon. 
Herbert Meade, R.N. In this expedition 
Brenchley rendered services in regard to the 
submission of the Maoris, which were acknow- 
ledged by Sir G^eorge Grey [q. v. Suppl.], the 
governor. Shortly after this he went to 
Sydney, and cn^ised later on among the 
islands of the South Pacific Ocean, in company 
with Commodore Sir William Wiseman, 
and published an account of his cruise in 
' The Cruise of the Cura^oa among the South 
Sea Islands in 1865.' The ethnographical 
objects collected from the various islands 
during the voyage were exhibited at Sydney, 
and a catalogue of them published there 
in 1865. 

Shortly afterwards Brenchley went ogaia 
to Shanghai, and made a second journey 
through China and Mongolia, reaching the 
hitherto almost unfrequented steppes of Si- 
beria, which he traversed in the winter of 
1866-7 in sledges. Crossing the Ural Moun- 
tains he pursued his journey, and reached 
Moscow and St. Petersburg in January 1867. 
He afterwards travelled about Poland, visit- 
ing Warsaw and the chief towns, and, having 
passed through a great part of the empire of 
Austria, arrived at Marseilles. Going thence 
to Paris, he was in that city when the 
Prussians first beleaguered it in 1*870. Subse- 
quently he settled down at Milgate House, 
near Maidstone, but in consequence of ill 
health removed to Folkestone in 1872, where 
he died on 24 Feb. 1873, aged 56 years. 
Brenchley was buried in the family vault at 
All Saints, Maidstone. He bequeathed the 
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bulk of hU large collections in ethno^phj, I spite of his IvdEem leg he took an actiTe 



natural hii»torjy oriental objects, paintings, I part in fighting against Desmond in Mon- 
and library to the town of Maidstone, leaving ' ster during the winter, and when Henij 
also an endowment for th'.'ir due preserva- ; VUI recaUed Lord Leonard Gr^ [q. ▼.] 
tion, and they are installed in the museum '.. the deputy, Brereton was on 1 Apru Ibw 
there, towards the enlargement of which he commanded to act as lord joatioe daring his 
was a munificent donor. A marble bust of : absence. On 7 July Sir Anthony St. Leger 
him, executed by J. Durham, K.A., and a : fq. t.] was appointed lord deputy, and on 
portrait in oils by \V. C. Dobson, li.A., also , his arrival at Dublin on 12 Aug. Brereton 
commemorate him in the Maidstone Museum. ' ceased to be lord justice. During thefoUow- 

[Brenchley's MSS. and private Journals in ; \^ *"^H™» ^® ^'*® ^?^U"? ^^Pl'®?®- S® 
the Museum. Maidstone.] F. V. J. , died at Kilkenny on 4 Feb. Io40-1, and is 

I said to have been buried in St. Camce 

BRERETON, Sib WILLLVM(rf. 1641), church, though Graves and Prim make no 
lord justice iri Ireland, was eldest_ son of mention of him in their history of that 



Sir Andrew Brereton of Brereton, Cheshire, 
and his wife A^^ies, daughter of Robert Legh 
of Adlin^'toninthe wime county. There were 



cathedral. 

Brereton married, first, Alice, daughter 
of Sir John Savage, by whom he had issue 



many branches of the Brereton family settled . one son, William, grandfather of Sir William 
in Cheshire, and the lord justice must be j Brereton (1550-1630), who in 1624 was 
distinf(uished from his contemporary, Wil- ' created Baron Brereton of Leighlin, co. 
liam Brereton (//. 1536) of Shocklach, who I Carlow (his ^rtrait, painted by Lucas de 
was ^room of the chamber to Henry VIII, Heere, was 2s o. 682 in the third loan ei- 
mamed Elizabeth, dau£[hter of Charles ! hibit ion at South Kensington). He married, 
Somerset, first earl of Worcester [q. v.], | secondly, Eleanor, daughter of Sir Ralph 
and was beheade<l on 17 May 1536, in con- Brereton of Ipstones, by whom he had ivoe 
conectioii with the charges against Anne three sons and five daughters; his son, Sir 



Boleyn; to this fact Clarendon somewhat 
fancifully attributes the hostility of Sir 



Andrew Brereton, served in Ireland, was a 
member of the privy council, and was re- 



W^illiam Brereton (1604-1661) [q. v.] to called in 1560 for quarrelling with Con 



Charles I. 

The future lord justice was knighted 



Bacach O'Neill, first earl of T^nrone [q. v.] 
[Cal. Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, passim; 



before 1 023, and served on various local State Papers, Henry VII [ ; Cal. State Papers, 
commissions, in which it is ditUcult ac- Ireland ; Cal. Carew MSS. ; CaL Fiants, 



curately to distinj^uish him from contem- 
porary William Hrerotons. In October 1534 
no was sent with Sir William Skeffington 



Henry VIII ; Lascelles's Liber Monerum Hib. ; 
Lodge's Peerage, ed. Archdall; Burke's Extinct 
Peerage ; Froude's Hist, of Eugliuid ; Bagwell's 
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[q. v.] to Ireland when Henry VIII tc- : Ireland under the Tudors; Ormerod's Cheshire, 
solved to substitute a firmer control for j "• ^®^'*"- ®*-9-] A. F. P. 

the rule of Kildare. It was rumoured that | BRETT, WILLIAM BALIOL, Vis- 
the Irish had captured Dublin, and Skeffinff- count Esiler (1815-1899), judge, second 
ton sent lirereton to effect a landing, wliile 1 son of the liev. Joseph George Brett (rf. 
lie himself proceeded to Waterford. The 20 May 1852), of Kanelagh, Chelsea, for 
rumour proved false, Brereton was welcomed ] many years incumbent of Hanover Chapel* 
by the citizens on 17 Oct., and a week later j Regent Street, by Dorothy, daughter of 
Skeffington followed him. In the ensuing George Best of Chilston Park, Kent, was 
operatitjns against the Irish Brereton was 1 bom at the rectory, Lenham, Kent, on 
SKefiiiigton's right-hand man, and he led the I 13 Aug. 1815. He was educated at West- 
storming party which captured Maynooth minster School and the university of Cam- 
bridge, where (from Caius College) he gra- 
duated B.A. (senior optime) in 1840, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1845. He rowed once 
(1839) for his university against Oxford, and 
twice (1837, 1838J against the Leander Club. 
On 30 April 1839 he was admitted student at 
Lincoln's Inn, and w^as there called to the bar 
on 29 Jan. 1846, and elected bencher in 1861. 
He early showed an unusual aptitude for 
handling mercantile and marine cases, which 
brought him a jjlentiful supply of briefs on 
the Northern circuit and at Westminster. 



Castle in March 1534-5. After Skefiing^on's 
death at the end of the year, Brereton re- 
turned to England, where he became deputy 
chamberlain of Chester. 

On 2 Oct. 1539 Brereton was ordained to 
levy two hundred and fifty archers, and 
proceed with them to Ireland, llctuming 
Lome one dav from musters he broke his 
leg, but nevertheless ho sailed for Ireland 
early in November. On his arrival he was 
made marshal of the army in Ireland and a 
member of the Irish privy council. In 



Brett 

(Jw»lted Q.C. on 33 Feb. 1861, be soon led 
both in the court of pUBOge at Liverpool 
1 the court of ulmiroltj. A sound, 
thouj^h hsfdlv ft profound lawjrer, an easy 
Bpealier, and, above ikll, a clearheaded and 
iipprienced roan of the world, he was espe- 
liiilly at home in addressing juries, and was 
aaturall; led to form an unusually high 
estimate of the value of their verdicts. He j 
had al«o a considerable bankruptcy practice, 
and was for some years revising barrister for 
e of the Liverpool districts. Keenly in- 
terested in politics, and an ardent conserva- 
tive, or, as he preferred to say, tory, he made 
in April 1859 a eallant but vain attempt to 
carry the borough of Rochdale against Cob- 
den. In a Bubaequent contest {July 1865) 
for the same borough he was worsted by 
Thomas Hayley Potter [q, v. Suppl.] Ha 
next tried his fortune at the Cornish borough 
of Helston, where he polled a parity of votes 
with his antagonist, who was nevertheless 
irregularly returned. The return, however, 
was amended on netition (6 July 1966), and 
theseatthnshardlywon Brett retained until 
his etevstion to the bench. He entered par- 
liament with views already matured on the 
burning quest ion of firanchiM reform, which 
he desired to see settled on aa broad a basis 
as prudence would permit, and the practical 
experience which be had gained as a revising 
barriBter was of great use to the government 
^, His services were recogniaed 
by his appointment to the otGca of solicitor- 
^neral, in succession to Sir Charles Jasper 
$e1wvn [q, v.], when he received the honour 
of kiughtliood (10, 29 Feb. 186S). 

Aa aolici tor-general Brett took part in 
the prosecution of the Fenians implicated in 
the partially successful plot to blow up 
Clerkeuwell House of Peteiition (30 April 
1868), In parliament he had the conduct 
of the measure abolishing public executions, 
and contributed K sbnt>e the enuclmuuta 
which conferred ndrairally jurisdiction on 
county courts, and traiisfi.'rred the jurisdic- 
tion on election petitions from the House of 
Commons to the superior courts of 
law. tlnderthe clause in the lattei 
jimvidingfornn augmentation of the judicial 
stair, hr wu nppointnl additional justice of 
he common plt'aB, and invested witn the coif 
n 31 Aug. 1808, On the bench Brett nroved 
hiiDsolf DO less (Competent to direct tlian he 
had b«en to convince • jury, lie waa what 
ig jiidge^ more strong 
ind«rd than discreet, and liis excessively 
n tbn emp1oy6s of the Qaa 
Light and Colce Company, convicted of con- 
■ptracr in 1973, was commuted by the crown 
(•M Cox, Crimiml Ctuu, lii. OH] ). The 
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Brett 



Judicature Act of lr'75 gave him the 
of justice of the high court. He look part, 
not without distinction, in the delihen^ 
tions of the court for crown cases reserved, 
and delivered in November 1876 an elabo- 
rate dissentient judgment on the question 
of jurisdiction reserved by Baron Pollock la 
Ifegina v. Keyn fcf Pollock, Sir Ch&bleb 
EiiWABu], Oil the passing of the Appellate ' 
Jurisdiction Act of 18T6 (39 & 40 Vict, 
c, 59, a. 15), he was appointed, with Borons 
Amphlett and Ilramwell, justice— the title 
lord-justice was given in the following year 
— of appeal (37 Oct.), and sworn of the privy 
council (38 Nov.) He eat first with Bram- 
well, and shared the credit of a period of sin- 
gularly efficient administration, afterwards 
withSir George Jessel, whom, not altogether 
to the advantage of his reputation, he suc- 
ceeded as master of the rolls on 3 April 1883. 
As a judge his most salient charocterislic 
waa a robust common sense, which predis- 
posed him to make short work of legal ond- 
equitable techQlcalilies when tliey seemed 
to militate against substantial justice j but 
this admirable quality waa united with a 
criterion of justice which was unduly elastic, 
being, by his own avowal (Low Timet, 
eOKov. 1897), nothing more than the general 
consent of ' people ot candour, honour, and 
fairness.' He thus assimilated the functions 
of the judge to those of the jury, for whose 
verdict he had indeed such respect as vitv 
tually to renounce the jurisdiction lo ordcd* 
new trials. His judgments were colloquial 
in style, and, even within his own special 
domain of mercantile and marine law, by 
no means unimpeachable. (See the judg- 
ments of the House of Lords in QlyD, 
M;IU.& Co. V. East and West India Dooksi 
Lam Jigmr/t, Appeal Catee, vii, S91, and 
Sewell i<, BiirdicE, ib, i, 74, overruling his 
view of the etfect of the endorsement of a 
bill of lading; and cf. ib. xil. 39, &03, G18 
S31, liv. 309.) Excessively impatient of 

SroUx argument, he sometimes forgot his 
ignity in altercations with pertinacious 
counsel. 

Brett was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Esher of Esber, Surrey, on 34 July 188S, 
and on his retirement from the bench in 
1897 was created (11 Nov.) Viscount Bsher, 
the bigbestdignity yet attained byan^^jud^, 
not being a chancellor, for merely judicial 
sen-icelince the time of Coke, Inlhcllouss 
of Lords he made no great figure, and Indeed 
seldom spoke except on legal queslioni, Uii 
sole legislative achievement waa the Soli- 
' citors Act of IS88, a small but salutary 
disciplinary measure. In law, as In poll' 
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Brett » 

to I^rrl Rramwull's bill lo render tbe tesli- 
lU'itij- of accuBed poisona and llieir wives 
admi»»ible in criminal courts lii'lpvd to post- 
pono a needful reform foe some vears. In 
drawing attention ^17 July ]8!iO/to defecU 
in the ad ministration of the law, be took 
occaBii>n to deplore thu introduction of 
chancery proccclun; into the queen's beach 
diviiiion. At tbe same time, however, he 
uneciuiT'Jcally declared in favour of a court 
of criminHl appeal, and liia lust speech 
(SJulj 1898) was in >jill>l>ar( of tL..me>uun- 
(since currieil) to validatu within the United 
Kingdom marriages with deceased wives' 
sisters duly solemnised in the coloniea. lie 
died at his town house, (t Kiininmore Gar- 
deiiit, Kensington, on 2i Miiy 1^09, leaving 
issue by his wife liiigfiiif (married 3 April 
18'>0), only daughter of Louis Mtiyer, and 
stepdaughter of t'oloncH iurwood, C.K, an 
heir, lic^iuald Ualiol, wliu succeeded him in 
title and estate. 



in the family vault appendant to Moore 

Place, the seat of bis \ounger brother, Sir 
Wilfurd Brutt, K.OI.b., in Eshur church- 
yard. The vault contains Lb monument, a 
stately marble slructuru, with recumbent 
effigies of liimself and Lady Esher, erected 
aonio years before his deatli, and also tbe 
tomb ul' his voungurson. Lieutenant Eugene 
Le^ipcild Jtreit, who died on » Dec. i&f2 of 
fever contracted in Egypt. Despite the be- 
ri'avement which clouifed his rdd agi', Eslier 
retiiined lo the end no little of the elasticity 
of youth. His strongly niiirki'd and some- 
what stern features readily relaxed under 
tilt- iiiflufuoe of a huinnnnis suggestion, and 
his bru!>que, and in court .'^muetimes over- 
bearing, manners belied tbe kindness of his 
heart. He was e^enlinlly rir pirlalegradg, 
and exemplary in all the ri'lulioiis of life. 
He was also fond of society, uud society was 
fond of him. lie was nn indefatigable col- 
lector of curios, and was never baupier than 
when displaying his treasures to Ins guests 
at Knnismore (ianlens. His pnrlrait by 
Millais was e.^liibitcd at tlie tirosvenor 
Gallery in l><sr. 

[Gent. Mng. 1853, i. 032 ; Westminster School 
Umaa: Fester's Men 111 IhuIlAr; (tnd.Cnnt.; 
Trellomo's Id'curd iif the University Boat Boer ; 
Liinr Lint, \M1, t8S2; Foss's BioffrHphia Jari- 
dicii; Meml'ers uf Pari, (nfiicial liMts); Comm. 
Junni. cxii. 430; Lordii' Journ. cirji. 410, 
dix. S ; Ilnnsanl's Pari. Uiitiiitcs, 3rd eer. ezc- 
ciciii., cceii-eccliii.. 4tli «-r. \x\. 29B ; Lkw licp. 
App. Caaeii, vol. lii. "JudceBand Ijaw Officers;' 
Selbocno's Momorinls, PiTwjnal aad Political ; 
Vonity Fair, 1 Jan. 187G; Pump Court, July 
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ISSI: The WarlJ, 3 April 1889; Hu ood 
Women of the Time, 1 899; Times, 25, 30 Ms/ 
181)0; Ann. Reg. 1 SOB ii. 174. 252, 1899 ii. 1*9; 
Law Times, 6 Sept. 1868, 28 Aug. 1876, 20Kot. 
18B7, 27 May, 3 June 1899; Law Joura. 
16, 23 Oct., 13, 2U Nor. 1897, 27 3li>y 1899; 
Lsw .Mag. and Rev. 3th trr. xx\y. 39&.408; 
Kelly'* Directory of Kei't. tiurrey. and Soon. 
■IUfaer.'lB9,i: Burke's Peerage, 1900 ; Millait't 
Lire and Letlrrs, ii. 483.] J. M. B. 

BREWER, EBEXEZER COBHAM 

(1(*10-1897), miscvllaneoua writer, iuooml 

son of John Sherren Brewer [q. v.], wu bom 
I on 3 !tlay 1810, in Iluasell Square, Loudon, 
' and educated bv private tutors. He pio- 
j ceeded to Trinity Uall, Cambridfre, in ife, 
I obtained the freshmen's prizes for L&tin and 
I English esijays, was fitBtpriieman in the neit 
' two years, euct, though strongly advued to 
' go out in mathematics, took his decTee in 
the civil law (first class) in 1836. Ha was 
{ ordained deacon in 1834, priest in IB36,pn>- 
' ceeded to the degree of LL.D. in 1810, and 
' devoted himself to literature. For aix rears, 
■ from l^Tvl, he resided in Paris On his »- 
' turn to England he resided for a, time in 
. llemard Street, Ituosell Square, and then 
I moved to St. Luke's Villas, WeiBtbonms 
' Park. Failbg health compelledhimtoretiTS 
. intothe country, and he iived for many yean 
I at levant, near Goodwood. He died on 
6 March 1W7 at Edwinstowe vicarage, 
Xewark, where he had been residing with hii 
son-in-law, ihu Rev. H. T. ilavman. In 
185(1 be married at Paris Ellen )fary, eldest 
JoughteroftbeUev.FrancisTebbutt of Rove. 
His principal works are: I. ' A Guide to 
the Scientilie Knowledge of Things Fami- 
liar,* i>nd edit. London [ISIHI, 24mo; Ilth 
edit. !;i8.-,7] 8v,i. A French edition of this 
popuhir 'Guide to Knowledge' appeared 
under the title of ' La Clef de la Science, ou 
les Plifnom6nes de tous les jours expliqu^. 
TroisiSme fdition, corrigfie par M. I'Abbi 
Moigno," Paris, 1858, 12mo. A Greek trans- 
latiiin bv P. I. Kritides was published at 
Smyrna in 1W,7, 8vo. 2. 'A PoUlical, 
Social, and Literarv Historv of France,' 
London !'18(i31,ttvo. "3. 'Dictionary of Phra« 
and Fable, giving the Derivation, Source.or 
Origin of Common Phrases,' London [1870', 
8vo; 3rd edit. [1872-3]; 12th edit, revisea 
[1881]; enlarged, 100th thousand, 18«i. 
4. ' Error* of Sjwech and of Spelling,'2 vols. 
London, 1877, 8vo. fi. ' The Ileader'a Hand- 
book of Allusions, Heferences, Plots, and 
Stories,' Ixindon, 1880, 8vo ; 3rd edit. 1882 ; 
new edit, revised throughout and greatly 
enlareed, London, 1898, 8vo. 0.' A Political, 
Social, and Literarv- History of Oermanv, 
London, 1881, 8vo'. 7. ' EtymologioJ and 



Bndge ; 

PronouDcinit Uictioiury of Dilficult Words,' 
London [1883], 8vo. 8. • A Uictionnrv of 
Slimcles, Imitntive, Re&IUtic, and t)o^- 
matic,' London, 1884, 6vo. ». 'TlieHiBtorn; 
Kote-book, with aa Appendix of Buttles,' 
I»iidon, 1891, 8to. 

[Men of the Tima, 1884 ; Time*. 8 JInivb 
1BS7, p. It, eul 6; Ann. Reg. 1S!)7, ChroD. 
p. U7.] T. C. 

BRIDGE, Sib JOHN (1824-1900). police 
nngiBtrattf, only son of John H. Bridge of 
Finchley, Middlesex, was bom on 21 April 
1824. At Oxford, where he nutiiculuted 
from Trinity College on 10 March 1843, he 
graduated B.A. (first class in mat lie mat ics) 
m 1840. and proceeded M.A. in 184S. On 
10 April 1844 he was admitted stad^nt at 
the Inner Temple, and was there called to 
bar oD 2-> Jan. 1850, He practised with 
•Oine success on the home circuit, but in 
187^ accepted the post of policu magistrate 
■t HaminerBmitb, where, a« afterwards at 
We«tininater(1880-I)imdSouthwark(18S2- 
1886), he discharged the laborious duties of 
aubordinate office with singular conscien- 
tioustie«s and discretion. R^oved to Bow 
Street in 1867 he succeeded Sir James Ing- 
ham in 1890 as chief metropolitan magis- 
trate, being at the same time knighted. 
During his tenure of this office he committed 
for trial several offenders whose names are 
well known to the public, among them 
Oscar Wilde (5 April 1896), Jabei Balfour. 
the fraudulent director of the Liberator 
Building Society, on his extradition by the 
Argentine Republic (16 April 1805), and 
Dr. Jame«on and his associates in the Trans- 
tmI raid (1-^ June 1896). In the exercise of 
his summary jurisdiction he well knew how 
to temper justice with mercy. Few British 
mafcistrates have more happily combined 
dignity and firmnees with judicious and uu- 
obtruaiTB benevolence. Ue retired from the 
bench early in 1900, and on 20 April in ihe 
same year died at bis residence in Inverness 
Terrace, London, W. His remains were in- 
terred in the churchyard at Hedley, Surrey, 
in which parish his seat was dtuate. lie 



ridgett 



married 



1857 his 



, Ada LouIm 



she died on 1 March 

[Fowec's Alumni Oion. 1716-1886, and Men 
Kt ibe Bar; Uifard HoDoars Register; Roval 
Eal'^odors, 1973, ISSO, 188Z, I8S1 ; Ann. Reg. 
lS9t ii. S, ISea ii. 19, 2a. 1396 ji. 33; Times. 
S3 AprU ISOO : Imw Timoi, 9 May IDOO.I 

J.M. R 

BRIDGErr, THOMAS EDWARD 
(1*2&-1899), Roman catholic priest and his- 
torical writer, third son of Joseph Bridgott, 

silk manufacturer of Colney Hatch, and 



his wife Mary (horn Gregson), was bom at 
Derby on 20 Jan. 1S29. IJis iwrents were 
baptists, and Bridget! was educated first at 
Mill Hill school and iben at Notlino'ham; 
but in 1&43 he was admitted to Tunbridge 
School, and on 20 March 1845 was baptised 
into the church of England. He was m tha 
sixth form at Tunbridge from 184<i to 1847, 

Sroceeding thence uSmylbe exhibitioner to 
t. John's College, Cambridge, where hs 
was admitted pensioner on 33 Feb. 1847. 
Ho intended taking orders in the Anglicoa 
church, but in 1850 he refused to take tha 
oath of supremacy necessary before gradua- 
tion, and was received into the Roman ca- 
tholic church by Father Stanton at the 
Brompton Oratory. For six years he studied 
on the continent ; he joined the Redemp- 
torist Order, and in 1856 was ordained 
priest. Mission work is the chief function 
of the order, and as a missionary Bridgett 
was very successful. In 1606 be founded the 
Confraternity (f the Holy Family attached 
to the Redemptorist church at Limericli. 

Bridgett, however, found time for a good 
deal ol literary and historical work, and 
produced several books of value, dealing 
mainly with the history of the Reformation. 
His earliest work was * The Ritual of the 
New Testament," 1673, 8vo, In 1875 he 
published' Our Lady's Dowry ,'whichreached 
a third edition in 1690. ilia largest work 
was his ' History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain,' 1881, 2 vols. 8to. In 1888 
he published a ' Life of Blessed John Fisher ' 
(2nd edit. 1890) : in 188B 'The True Story 
of the Catholic Hierarchv deposed by Queen 
Eliiabeth;' and in 1^91 'The Life and 
Writings of Sir Thomas More.' He also 
edited the 'Sermons' (1^' 6) "''Bishop Tho- 
mas Watson (1519-1584) [q.v.]; 'Lyni 
Hieratica. Poems on the IViesthood,* 18B6 ; 
and wrote ' The Discipline of Drink ; an 
historical inquirv into the principles and 
practice of the Catliolic Church regarding 
the use, abuse, and disuse of alcoholic 
liquors.' 1876, ' Historical Notes on Adare,' 
Dublin, 1885, 8vo, and 'Sonnets and Epi- 
grams on Socred Subjects,' London, 1898, 
6vo. He died of cancer at the monaslerr of 
St. Mary's, Clapham, on 17 Feb. 1 899, 'and 
waaburiedon tbe 21st in the Roman calholio 
cemetery at Mortlake. Ilisyoungestbrolher, 
Ronald, for many years consul at Buenos 
Ayres, died the day before him. 

[The Eagle, n. 677-84 ; Tim«B, 20 Feb. 1898 ; 
TsblsC, 2b Feb. 1S9» ; Hughea-Hughu's Rog. 
of TunbriiJgo School. 1820-B3, p. SI ; BriJgett's 
Work* in Brit. Mus. Ltbr. ; lafonnMion from 
R. F. Scott, esq., St. John's College, CambrlcJKB.I 
A.F. P. 
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BRIDGMAN or BRIDOEMAN, | 

CHARLES (d. 1738), earJener to Ueorgo I i 
nnd Oeorp II, h taid lo ksTe lucc^iHled 
Htsury Wise[q.v.] in the moaBgement of the 
royal ntdens about 1720, According to 
CrokergpoaitivestutempDt.hewastbesecciDd 
eon of Sir Orlando BridgetDsn, fourth baronet, 
and founger brotlier of Sir Henn Bridge- 
man, who became the tint Lord Uradfo^ ; 
but this iaquilo impojaible, aa Sir Henry waB 
bora in 1725. a daiti at which the gaiiJener 
iraa in full praci ic^. Rridgeman was greatly 
G«lebratwl for his tasle ot the chief con- 
noiiseun of the dny. According to Walpole, 
his two chief clnimi to distinction in the 
binory of his art n'ere that he wa« the first 
who began to break in upon ibe rigid syni' 
metrj of the old rectungular designs, and, 
Becondlj, he was the invenlor of the sunk 
fence, or 'haha.' This imiovation, Wnlpole 
explains, waa all-imporlant in the historj' of 
gardening, for the contiguous ground outside 
the fence liad now to be harmonised with the 
lawn wilhin, while thy (furden was set fpBO 
from its prim regularity, that it might con- 
aort witn the wilder country without. 
Bridgeinan may hare popularised the haha 
in England, where he was one of the first to 
recogniao ils distinctive merit of marking a 
boundary without interfering with the vista. 
But the haha had been borrowed from the 
art of fortification manv years before Bridge- 
man. The French gardeners frequently used 
the term in the seventeenth centunr, while 
John James {d. 1746) |^q. v.], in his 'Theorr 
and Practice of liurdening ' frim the French 
of Le Blond {London, 1712, p, 77),spe«ks of 
* Thorough Views (with concealed ditches, 
called Ah Ah) . . . which surprise and make 
one call Ah, Ah I ' I'ope had a great admira- 
tion for Bridgeman, whom he iutroduced into 
the epistle on 'Taste' (lino 74), though he 
afterwards omitted his name and substituted 
that of Cobham at Bridgeman's own roquest. 
His reason for declining the ' immortality of 
Pope's verse ' was probably hie unwillingness 
to be praised wheru the Duke of Chandos 
and othera were so severely censured. 
Brid^man was corresponding with Pope, 
writing from Broad Street, in September 
173J, and he probably gave him some advice 
about his garden at Twickenham, as he 
certainly d^ in the case of the garden at 
Marble ^ill, which Pope and Lord Bathurst 
laid out for I^dy Suffolk. The whole of 
Pope's ' Epistle to the Earl of Burlington," 
published in 173], was a eulogy of 'the 
treer or English style of gardening' — after- 
wards developed by William Kent and 
Launcelot (' Capability ') Brown — as ei- 
kibited by Bridgeman in the gardens at Slowe 



foriDal It y le of gud« 

iistraieil by L« N6tn « 

Versailles, and copied to a 

London, who died in ITl.'t, and 

, Henry Wi«B, Itridgei 
at Stowe with Vanbrugli, and to tb 
obserrer his emancipation from 
style will not seem very appi 
1/29 he had bvcotne kinga e^nlener. Ig 
1731 the Ducbeas of yiineueVrrv intiied 
him to Amesbury lo give her the Wneflt cf 
his advice on her garden thtre. The So- 
pentine was formed and the nrdena betwm 
It and Kensington Palace laid out br Bridge 
man between 1730 and 1733, thou^ th^ 
were afterwards considunibly roodiBed In 
Kent, Itepton, and other sardenera. Qumb 
Caroline enclosed as much a» tlirm- hundrvd 
acres from Hvde Park, and theae w«» 
grafted by Dridgeman upon the ganleai on- 
ginally laid out ny Wise iL.rt03ia,EiiBinm, 
lii. 1S4; THOBNBUBr, London, vol. t.) 

Bridgeman also appears to have deainwj 
the royal gardens at Hichmond, uid to nan 
constructed the garden at Oubbina la Bm- 
fordsbire. It is plain that he had ■ l0p 
number of highly influential patnna ain 
friends. Pope regarded him as a felhnr* 
virtuoso. The good position that he occu- 
pied may lerve as somn extenuation of 
Croker'a mistake in identifying him with 
the George Bridgeman the 'eurveyor of Iha 
royal parks' and member of iho board of 
green cloth, who lost bis placra in April 
1764, and died at Lisbon on 26 Deo. 1767, 
He died in July 1738, ■ of a dropsy, at his 
house in Kensington,' and was succeeded as 
roval gardener by Mr. Dent. BridgMnan's 
death accounuforthe iaiue.on 1-J May 173», 
not by him, but by Sarah Bridgeman, of 'A 
Ueneral Plan of the Woods, Park, and Gar- 
dens at Stowe' (London, fol.) Tills was per- 
haps his widow, or possibly his daughter, in 
which case she mav be identical with the 
Sarah Bridgeman who died on 13 Unv 171M, 
aged 91 (Ltsons, iv. ^27). A Samuel 
Bridgeman, * bottle groom to the king,' died 
in 1769. Thomas Bridgeman, a well-unown 
florist of the Bowery, New York, who pub- 
lished in 183:2 'The Young Gonlener's A»> 
siatant,' was perhaps an ofi'shoot of tha tama 

The successor to London and Wise in the 
charge of the royal gardens, Bridg«man 
was, says Walpole, ' far more chaste than his 
predecessors.' He first began to ' dJTerwfy 
the strait lines by wilderness and with loose 
grovesof oak.' At Gubhins Walpole affirmed 
that he was able to detect ' many detached 
thoughts that strongly bdicate the dawn of 
modem taste,' and lie tnced a similar im- 



torovement unoD formiLl paLIeniG in the gnr- 
d«n >t Houglitnn to tlie influence of Eyre, 
who was one of Bridgynmn's disciples. Wal- 
Vole believed Ihat aperiisal of the 'Guardian' 
(No. 1T3) inKpin-d Bridgvman with the idea 
pf reforming the whole 8y«t«in of English 
nrdening and of efl'ecting the abolition of 
^Tcrdant sculpture.' But there is a good 
of exaggeration and conjecture in all 
is. and il is safer to regard Bridgeman as 
clever and adaptive successor of Wise than 
anticipating the innovations of 'Capabilicj 



[London Mo;. July 1738; PuUtical Stitte, 
i- e* : Mnfgrave'g Obituaries (Harl. Soc.) i. 
•8; Arohent'a Hist uf GardflDtng in England, 
JS9d, 141 ; Milner's Art and Practira of Land- 
wmpt OaFdcalnz, USO; Blomfiptil'i Formal 
Oordon in England : Wiilpale's Lettars, ed. 
Cnnningbam, it. ^'iJS; Walpole's Anecdotes of 
F«nting, ISgS, iii. 98 : Johnson's English Gar- 
dening, 18-2B, p. 262 ; Loudon"! Cjclop»di» of 
Oardening, ISAO, p. 248; Biokhani'a Dellciee 
Brit. p. 32; Feltoa'a Gleaniuaa on Gardens; 
SoSbtk Corrasp. ed. Croksr, 1821. i. paMim ; 
Pope's Works, ed. Elwin and Conrthope, 
pMdm : Cftl. Tressnrj Papers, ed. W. A. Shaw, 
1T39-I78fl. passim.] T. S. 

BRIERIiEY, BEXJAMIN (1826-1896), 
XjAncosbire dialect writer, son of James 
Brierley. liandloom weaver, and bis wife, 
Esther Whitehead, was bom at Failsworth, 
near Manchester, on 26 June 1825. lie 
l«amt his letters at a village school, whence 
lie was taken in bis slitu Tear, when his 
puents, who were in verj bumble clrcum- 
■tances, removed to the neighbouring village 
of Hollinwood. He was then set to work 
■• ■ bobbin- winder, and soon afterwords 
Bent into a factory as a 'piecer.' As he grew 
up he became a handloom weaver, and ulti- 
mately a silk-warper. While yet a child he 
had a passion for reading, and made diligent 
iis« of such advantages as were supplied by 
the village Sunday and night schools. On 
returning to FaiUworth, when he was only 
fifteen, he joined with some other youths in 
fbmiingamutual improvement society, which 
developed intn the Failsworth Mechanics' 
Institution. In his study of the poets he 
WM encouraged by an uncle, himself poor 
in means but with decided intellectual tastes. 
Some of bis earliest efforts in original com- 
position appeared in the ' Oddfellows' Maga- 
sine' and the 'Manchester Spectator.' In 
the latter jouma] in 1856 appeared bis 
charming articles entitled 'A Day's Out,' 
which 6ret brought faia name before the 

fnblic. They were separately published in 
857 with the original title, and in 1859 
nnder the name of 'A Summer Day in 



Daisy Nook; a Skcteh of Lnncashire Lifa 
and Character.' Tu I'^liS he abandoned silk- 
warping and took the position of sub-editor 
of the ' Oldham Times,' In the following 
year he spent six months in London on 

{oumalistic work. Returning to Manchester 
le completed his first long story, 'The 
Layrock of Langley8ide'(I861), and Joined, 
with Edwin ^augh and other friends in 
founding the Manchester Literary Club. In 
1863 he produced his ' Chronicles of Waver- 
low, 'and two volumes of 'Tales and Sketches 
of Lancastrian Life.' 

In April 1809 he began the publication of 
' Bun Brierley's Journal,' first as a monthlr 
and allerwards as a weekly magaiine TbiB 
be continued to edit until December 1S91, 



reader from his own works, and 
his services at public entertainments ^ 
frequentlycolledfor. He dramatised aeveral 
of his stories, and himself performed in their 
representation, notably In 'I^yrock of Lang- ] 
leyaide,' at the Manchester Theatre Royal, g 
In 1875 he was elected a member of the I 
Ma neb ester city council, and served six years, r 
In ISSOhepaid a short visit to America, and ' 
in 1884 a lon^r one, and embodied bis ic 

Sessions in his ' Ab-o'th'-Yate in America.' 
e had the misfortune in 1884 to lose a great 
part of his savings through the failure of & 
building society. A public subscription woa i 
nusod &T bis relief, and on 16 March 1885 J 
he was presented with 650^. A few yeorg I 
afterwards, when his health failed, a grant 
of 150/. from the royal bounty fund ivaa 
obtained for him. A further testimonial and 
the sum of 356/. was presented to turn on 

29 Oct. 1892. J 
Brierley was married, in 1S66, to Esther | 

Booth of Bowlee, and liad an only child, n \ 
daughter, who died In I8T5. He died at'l 
Harparhey, Manchester, on 18 Jan. 1896, ^ 
and was buried at Harpurbey cemetery. A 
portrait of Brierley, pointed by George Per- 
Kins, is St the Failsworlh Liberal Club. On 

30 April 1898 a statue by John Cossidj, 
raised by public subecriptlon, was unveiled 
at Queen's Park, iMancbester, bj Qeorge 
MUner, president of the Manchester Uterary 
Club. 

Besides the works mentioned above. Brier- 
ley published: I. 'Irkdale,' 1805, 2 vols. 
2. 'Marlocks of Merriton,' 1867. 3. 'Red 
Windows Hall,' 1867. 4. 'Ab-o'th'-Yate in 
London,' 186a. r.. 'Ab-o'th'-Yate on Timea 
and Things,' 1868. 6. ■ Cotters of Moasbum,' 
1871. 7. ' Ab-o'th'-Yate's Dictionary,' 1881. 
8. ' Home Memories ' (an aiitobiographr), 
1886. 9. ' Cast upon the Worl^' Isfl?. 
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10. * Sprinpr Blossoms and Autumn Leaves ' 
(poems), 1893. A collected edition of his 
works was published in eifrht volumes, 
1^82-6, and in 1890 his ' Abwj'th'- Yate 
Sk*;tchc?s and other short Stories/ edited by 
James Dronfifi«»ld, were ])ublished at Old- 
ham in three volumes, with illustrations by 
F. W. Jackson. Jioth author and editor 
died before the la.-^t work was completed. 

Brierley*s writings, in which he en- 
deavounjd * to rescue the Lancashire cha- 
racter from the erroneous conceptions of 
Tim l^jbbin,' retain thfMr great popularity 
throughout the county. They are written 
largely in the dialect of the southern part of 
Lancashire, and are valuable as faithful pic- 
tures of the humour and social characteristics 
of the poorer classes of the district. 

[lirij'floy's Home Memories; Ken Bricrley'g 
Journ;il, 28 Nov. 1874 ; Manchester City News, 
•21 March 188."), 25 Jan. 1896, 7 May 1898; 
Manchester Guunlian, 29 Oct. 1892, 20 Jan. 
1896, 2 May 1898; Mimchester Courier, 20 Jan. 
1896 ; Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 
1896. p. 487.] 0. W. S. 

BRIERLY, Sir OSWALT) WALTERS 

(IHI 7-1894), marine painter, son of Thomas 
Brierly, a doctor and amateur artist, who 
belonged to an old Cheshire family, was bom 
at Chester on 19 May 1817. After a general 
grounding in art at the academy of Henry 
Sass [q. v.] in Bloomsbury, he went to Ply- 
mouth to study naval architecture and rig- 
ging. Ho exhibited drawings of two men- 
of-war at riymoutli, the Pique and the 
(Gorgon, at the Royal Academy in 181^9. Tie 
th«'n spent some time in the study of naviga- 
tion, and in 1841 started on a voyage round 
the world with Henjamin lioyd [q. v.] in the 

J rneht Wanderer. Boyd, however, established 
limself in New Soutli Wah'S, and did not 
continue the voyage. Brierly, too, became 
a colonist, and sett led in Auckland. I^rierly 
I*()int, on the coast of New South Wales, 
commemorates his connection with that 
colony. In 1848 Captain Owen Stanley, elder 
brother of Arthur Penrhvn Stanlev, then in 
command of her Ma jest v s ship Rattlesnake, 
invited Brierly to be liis guest during an 
admiralty survey of the north and east coast 
of Australia and the adjacent islands, in 
which Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. Suppl.] 
took part as biological observer. Bnerly 
accompanied the survey during two cruises 
and took not only sketches, but notes of con- 
siderable value, which, however, remained 
unpublished. His name was given to an 
island in the Louisiade archipelago. Tn March 
IBrtO the Hon. TIenry Keppel asked Brierly 
to join him on the ^Teander. He then visited 
New Zealand, the Friendly and Society Is- 



lands, and crossed the Pacific to Valparaiso. 
The cruise extended to the coasts 01 Chile, 
Peru, and Mexico, and the ship returned by 
the Straits of Magellan and Rio de Janeiro, 
and reached England at the end of July 
1851. 

KeppeVs account of the voyage, published 
in 1853, was illustrated by eight lithographs 
by Brierly, who was made a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society on his return. 
After the declaration of war with Russia in 
February 1854 Brierly was again KeppeFs 
guest, on the St. Jean d'Acre, ana the 
painter was present at all the operations of 
the allied fleets in the Baltic, ana sent home 
sketches for publication in the ' Illustrated 
London News.' On the return of the fleet 
Brierlv had a series of fifteen large litho- 
graphs executed from his drawings, which 
were published on 2 April 1865, with the 
title * The English and French Fleets in the 
Baltic, 1854.* In the second year of the war 
he accompanied Eeppel to tne Black Sea; 
witnessed all the chief events of the war in 
the Black Sea and Sea of Axov, and visited 
Circassia and Mingrelia with the Duke of 
Newcastle on the Highflyer. After his re- 
turn he was commanded by the Queen to 
take sketches from the royal yacht of the 
great naval review which was neld at Spit- 
head at the end of the war. This was the 
commencement of a third period in the 
artist's career, during which he received the 
constant patronage of the royal family. In 
1863 he accompanied Count Gleichen 'see 
Victor] in the Racoon, on which the Duke 
of Edinburgh was lieutenant, to Norway, and 
when the duke was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Galatea, Brierly was attached 
to his suite and accompanied him on a cruise 
in the Mediterranean and afterwards round 
the world, which lasted from 26 Feb. 1S67 to 
26 June 1 868. The sketches made by Brierlv 
during the voyage were exhibited at Soutli 
Ivensington in 1868, and he contributed the 
illustrations to the record of the voyage by 
the Rev. John Milner, published in 1869. 
In 1868 Brierly was attached to the suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales during 
their tour to the Nile, Constantinople, and 
the Crimea. He contributed five drawings to 
the Roval Academv exhibitions of 1S59-61 : 
he exhibited again in 1870-1, but ceased to 
exhibit at the Academy on becoming an 
associate of the Royal "VN ater-colour Society 
in 1872. During the remainder of his life 
he contributed about two hundred water- 
colours to the society's exhibitions. The« 
were in part founded on his early experiences 
of travel. His visits to Venice in 1874 and 
1882 also supplied him materials for many 
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of bis most eUborate pictures : tint the moat 
chnractsristic sti^iectx of hu Inter period 
were liiitoricsl. The first of these was ' The 
RetreM of the SpKnUh Armada' (Royal 
Academy, 1871). This waa followed by 
'Drake taking the Capitma to Torbay' 
(Royal Water-colour Society, 1872), and 
many other subjects from the histary of the 
Spaniah Armada and other stirrins incidents 
of the Elixabel.han age. One of the most 
■ucoeMful of tliese was 'Tbe Loss of the 
Kflvenge' (1877), which was engraved for 
the Art Union of London. ' The Sailing of 
the Armada" (1879) and 'The Decieive 
Battle off Oravelines' (16S1) were etched 
by Mr. David Law in 1882. Brierly was 
■ppainted marine painter to her Mojesty, on 
the death of John Christian Schetky [q. v.] in 
1S74. He hM'Bmemarinepaintertothe Royal 
Yadit SQuadron at the same time. In 1880 
he was elected a full member of the Royal 
"Water-colour ISociety. In 1881 he was 
appointed curator of the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich, and he received the honour of 
knie-hthood in 1685. He died in London on 
14 Deo. I»»4. 

In 1851 Brierly married, first, Sarah, 
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In 187S he married Louise Marie, eldest 
daughter of the painter, Louis Huard of 
London and Brussels. His second wife 
survived him. 

A loan exhibition of 173 works by Uriorlv, 
belonging to members of the royal family 
and other ownera, was held at 57 Pall Malt 
from April to July 1887. The principal 
Armada pictures are the property of Sir 
William Clarke, bart. of Metboiime. Other 
pieturee by Brierly are in the public galleriag 
of Melboiune and Sydney. During the first 
two periods of his career he was able to do 
valuable work of a scientific and bisloricat 
Idnd. In the pictures of his third period, 
'wliich depended on imagination, aided by 
cnreAil arduoological resMirch, he did not 
Kpp«al verypowerfiillj either to the popular 
t&ate or to too judgmt-nt of critics. 

{Art Jenrnnl. 1887, ■■ 120. article by J. L. 
Roget (with jwnrHit); Timts, 17 Dec. 189*: 
Atbincum, 22 Dm. IBQl.] C. I). 

BRIGHT, Sib CHARLES TILSTON 
(1883-1888). telegraph engineer, third son of 
tllrMlBford Bright, a druff^mt of Bishopsgate 
StTMt, London, by his wite Emma Charlotte, 
daughter of Edward Til.itnn, was bom at 
■\VanBteadon8Junol832. He was educated 
»t tho Merchant Taylors' School from 1840 
to 1647, and then, at the age of fifteen, 
with tii» brother ent«red the employ of the 



Electric Telegraph Company, which had 
been formed to work the patents of Cooke 
and Wheatstone. In 1862 he joined the 
Magnetic Company, an amalgamation of J 
two oiher companies, his brother bebg up- J 
pointedmanagerofthejoint concern. While ] 
m the service of this company he was ' 
ployed in lading land telegraph lines of a | 
very extensive character, including si 
thousands of miles of underground w 
between London, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool and other centres; in connection with 
these land systems belaid a cable of six wires 
between Port Patrick and Donagbsdee In 
Ireland ; this was the third cable laid, and 
the first in comparntivelT deep water. He 
emainedchief engineer of the Magnetic com- 
lany untitlBdO, and oonsiil ting engineer tilt 
870. Duiingthisperiodhe tookoutseveral 
mportant patents, one in October 1862 (No. 
43SI of 1852] for ' improvements in making 
telegraphic communications and in instru- 
ments and apparatus employed therein and 
connected therewith.' In this patent is to be 
found the first mention of sets of resistance 
coils constructed so as to form a series of 
diffiirent values. On 17 Sept. 1855 he. look 
out another patent (2103 of 1855) on ' im- 
provements in electric telegraphs and in 
apparatus connected therewith,' the main 
idea being to replace visual signals with 
aural signals; the patent included what bos 
since been known as the acoustic telegraph 
or ' Brighl's Bells.' 

During the period that he was eugaged in 
laying the underground lines he was con- 
tinually experimenting on the transmission 
of signals through long distances. Dr. 
Werner Siemens in 1840, Latimer Clark [q.v. 
Suppi.l in 1862, and Michael Faraday [q.v.] 
in 1864 had all worked at the same problem. 
By coupling up the lines backwards and 
forwards between London and Manchester, 
Bright was enabled to obtain a continuous 
length of over two thousand miles of under- 

Cund lines, Ilewasjoined by E.G. Whitt- 
ise in these researclies, and when lali.-r he 
was appointed engineer to the Atlantic 
Cable Company, wbttebouse became elco- 
trician to the companv. 

The formation an^ history of the first 
Atlantic Cable Company was told by Bright 
in his presidential address to the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians in 
1887 iJoumal of the Society, xvi. 27). On 
29 Sept. 1866, at a meeting between Brett, 
Cyrus Field, and Bright, they mutuallj 
pledged themselves to form a company to I 
establish and lo work electric telegraphio 1 
communication between Ireland and New- I 
fuundland; Whitebouie joinud thorn aliorllj^J 
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afterwards. The company was' registered 
on 20 Oct. 1856, and amonu^ the names of 
the directors appears that 01 l*rofessor W. 
Thomson (Lorci Kelvin). In a few days the 
whole of the capital was subscribea, and 
Bright (at the Age of twenty-four) was ap- 
pointt;d engineer-in-chief to the company, 
and Whitehouse electrician. The construc- 
tion of the cable was placed in the hands of 
two firms — Messrs. Glass, Elliott, & Co. and 
Messrs. R. Xewall & Co. Unfortunately 
the size of the conductor had been deter- 
mined before Bright's appointment ; he vainly 
endeavoured to have it increased. 

The two firms worked quite independently 
of one another, and as a result 01 this the 
cable could not be tested electrically as a 
whole length until it was in the cable tanks 
of the ships employed in laying it ; again, one 
firm adopted a left-handed lay for the iron 
wire sheathing, and the other a right- 
handed. 

The shijjs selected for the actual work of lay- 
ing were II. M. line of battleship Agamem- 
non and the U.S. frigate Niagara. Bright was 
anxious to begin in the middle of the Atlantic 
(the plan eventually adopted), each ship lay- 
ing w^hile she steamed — the one to Ireland 
and the other to Newfoundland — after splic- 
ing the two ends together ; but he was over- 
ruled, and it was decided to start the laying 
from the Irish coast. The cable fleet as- 
sembled at Valencia on 4 Aug. 1857. The 
shore end was landed on 5 Aug. Bright was 
on the N iagara and Professor 1 homson on the 
Agamemnon. At the first attempt the cable 
broke when only five miles had been paid out, 
and on a second attempt when some 380 miles 
had been completed ; and as this happened 
in water two thousand fathoms deep, it was 
impossible to pick up the broken end ; the 
scheme was therefore abandoned, and the 
ships returned to Plymouth, where the 
cables were landed and overhauled ; during 
the winter additional lengths were con- 
structed to serve as a stand-by in case of 
mishaps, and considerable improvements 
were made in the paying-out machinery. 
On 10 June 1858 the fleet sailed for mid- 
Atlantic (Bright's plan was now adopted), 
but again failure ensued, and the ships re- 
turned to Plymouth ; though one section of 
the directors was ready to abandon the 
whole scheme, it was finally decided to 
make one further attempt. The fleet again 
sailed for the rendezvous in mid-Atlantic on 
17 July. The work of paying out was begun 
on 29 July, and on 6 Aug. both ships reached 
their respective destinations in safety, and 
the great work was successfully finished. 
The Niagara laid 1,030, the Agamemnon 



1,020 miles of cable. The first clear message 
was sent through the cable on 13 Auff., and 
it continued working till 20 Oct., during 
which period 732 messages passed through 
the cable, and then it finally broke down; 
probably the insulation had g^ven way owing 
to the excessively strong ctments used at 
first in working it. 

To Bright tnerefore belongs the distinc- 
tion of laying the first Atlantic cable and of 
first establishing telegraphic communication 
between Europe and America. lie received 
the honour of knighthood at the extra- 
ordinarily early age of twenty-six (1858) 
as a recognition of his distinguished services 
to applied science and to his oountiY. 
Though this cable so soon broke down, the 
mere fact that many successful messages had 
been sent through it showed that theproblem 
was one which could be solved. With the 
second and third Atlantic cables of 1865 and 
1866 Bright was himself not directly con- 
cerned. From 1861 to 1873 he was mainly 
engaged in cable-laying work in the Medi- 
terranean, in the Persian Gulf (Proc, hut. 
Civil Engineers, vol. xxvi. p. 1"), and finally 
on a very complete network m the West 
Indian Islands. The severe strain, often in 
unhealthy districts, during this last work in- 
jured his health. 

In 1861, after resigning his post with 
the Magnetic Company, he joined Latimer 
Clark in business, and in conjunction with 
him carried out numerous experiments on 
the insulation of gutta-percha covered wires. 
It was owing to a joint paper by Bright and 
Latimer Clark, read before the British As- 
sociation at Manchester in 1861, that the 
committee (on which he served) on elec- 
trical standards was appointed, a com- 
mittee which has rendered exceedingly valu- 
able service to electrical engineering (see 
Reports on Electrical Standards, edited by 
Fleeming Jenkin, 1873). 

Bright was member of parliament for 
Greenwich in the liberal interest from 1865 to 
1868, and was one of the British delegates to 
the Paris exhibition in 1881 ; for his services 
he was granted by the French government the 
legion of honour. Among his later patents 
was a joint one (No. 466 of 1862) with Lati- 
mer Clark on an improved method of apply- 
ing asphalt composition as a covering to the 
outside of submarine cables (known after- 
wards as Bright and Clark's compound), and 
another in 1876 on fire alarms. During the 
latter years of his life he embarked in mminff 
engineering in Servia, but owing to politi^ 
troubles the enterprise was unsuccessful. 

lie became a member of the Institute cf 
Civil Engineers in 1862, and was a member 
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of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, or, 
fis it was then known, the Society of Tele- 
frraph Engineers and Electricians, from its 
foundation, becoming president of that so- 
ciety in 1886-7 ; his presidential address has 
been republished in pamphlet form, Lon- 
don, 1887. 

Bright died suddenly of heart disease on 
3 May 1888, at his brother's residence at 
Abbey Wood, Kent, and was buried in 
Chiswick churchyard. A marble bust of 
Bright was executed by Count Gleichen 
(IVince Victor of IIohenlohe-Langenburg), 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy ; 
plaster duplicates are now in the possession 
of the Institutions of Civil Engineers and 
of the Electrical Engineers. He married in 
18o3 Hannah Barrick, daughter of John 
Taylor of Kingston-upon-HuTl. 

[Life Story of Sir Charles Tilston Bright, by 
his brother, E. B. Bright. Westminster (1899); 
Robinson's Reg. Merchant Taylors* School, ii. 
277 ; obituary notices in Proc. Inst. Civil Eogrs. 
vol. xciii., and Electrical Review, 11 May 1888.] 

T. H. B. 

BRIGHT, JOHN (1811-1889), orator 
and statesman, was bom at Greenbank, 
Kochdale, Lancashire, on 16 Nov. 1811. He 
"was the second child of Jacob Bright of 
Kochdale by Martha Wood, the daughter of 
a tradesman in Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 
Ills father*s family had been settled in the 
seventeenth century upon a farm nearLyne- 
liam, Wiltshire, three miles south-west of 
Wootton Bassett. In 1714 Abraham Bright 
of Lyneham married Martha Jacobs, who is 
8aid, without foundation, to have been a 
Jewess. They migrated to Coventry. Their 
ffreat-grandson, Jacob Bright, was born at 
Coventry in 1776, the youngest of eight chil- 
dren of William Bright by his wife, Mary 
Goode. In 1802 Jacob Bright moved to Roch- 
dale. He was at this time bookkeeper to John 
and William Holmes, who soon afterwards 
built a cotton-spinning factory , known as the 
Hanging Road Factory, at Rochdale. His 
first wife was Sophia Holmes, his employers* 
Bister. She died 10 May 1806. His mar- 
riage to Martha Wood took place on 21 July 
1800. The issue of this second marriage 
was seven sons and four daughters. The 
first child, William, bom in 1810, died in 
1814. From this date John Bright, the 
second child, was the head of the family. 
John Bright's mother died on 18 June 1830, 
agcKi 41. Jacob Bright, his father, married 
a third wife in 1845, Mary Metcalf, daughter 
of a farmer of Wensleydale, Yorkshire. By 
her he had no issue. He died on 7 July 1 85 1 , 
aged 76. 

In 1809 Jacob Bright took an old mill 
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and house called Greenbank on Cronkeyshaw 
Common, Rochdale, and it was here that John 
Bright was born. He was at first sent to the 
school of William Littlewood of Townhead, 
Rochdale. In 1822 he was removed to the 
Friends' school at Ackworth near Pontefract, 
where his father had been educated. The 
family had been quakers since the early days 
of that sect, and tne knowledge that one of his 
ancestors, John Gratton, had been a sufferer 
under the penal laws of Charles II stamped 
a lasting impression upon John Bright's 
mind. In 1823 he was removed to a school 
kept by William Simpson at York, and 
thence m 1825 to a school at Newton near 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. Here he first acquired 
his love of fishing, for which he found oppor- 
tunity in the neighburing river Ilodder. He 
first became interested in politics during the 
excitement of the Preston election of 1830, 
when Orator HuntTsee Hunt, Hexry] was 
returned against Edward George Geoffrey 
Smith Stanley (afterwards fourteenth Earl of 
Derby) [q. v.J He was at this time and 
throughout the struggle for the reform bill 
of 1832 accustomed to read the newspapers 
aloud to his father and family in the even- 
ings. In 1830 he paid his first visit to Lon- 
don by coach. The journey, as he after- 
wards narrated in a speech at Rochdale 
illustrative of the advance of material pro- 
gress, cost 3/. 10^., and occupied twenty-one 
hours. At this time he was taking part in 
the management of his father's mills, now in- 
creased to two, at Rochdale. His first public 
speech was delivered at Catley Lane Head, 
near Rochdale, in 1830, in support of the tem- 
perance movement. His second and third fol- 
lowed not longaftei wards on the same theme, 
at the old Wesleyan chapel, Rochdale, and at 
Whit worth. These speeches were all com- 
mitted to memory, ana in the course of the 
third the speaker broke down. In conse- 
quence of this failure, and at the suggestion 
in 1832 of the Rev. John Aldis, a baptist 
minister then stationed at Manchester, he 
abandoned speaking by rote. Thenceforth 
he spoke as a rule from carefully prepared 
notes, the opening sentt^uces and the perora- 
tion alone being written out. 

During this period of his life Bright joined 
in the current amusements of his contem- 
poraries. Down to 1833 he was an active 
member of the Rochdale cricket club. He 
does not appear to have been a first.-rato 
player, his average for that year being six 
runs only. His real interest was in public 
life. In April 1833 he assisted in founding 
the Rochdale Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and presided at its first meeting. 
The political opinions formed during these 
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early years were retained by him throughout 
his life. On 7 Nov. 1833 he introduced a 
motion at a meeting of the society * that a 
limited monarchy is l>e8t suited for this 




declined even to discuss the question of 
Monarchy v. Republicanism. Iiis attitude 
towards the church was similarly consistent, 
though the outcome rather of his early train- 
ing than of independent reflection. His father 
had frequently been distrained upon for 
church rates, and when in 1834 an attempt 
was made to levv a church rate upon the in- 
habitants of Rociidale, Bright threw himself 
with vehemence into the struggle. For seven 
years, from 1834 to 1841, Rochdale was dis- 
tracted by this controversy. Bright at once 
took the lead of the anti-church party and, 
in a succession of powerful addresses, founded 
denunciations of the principle of church esta- 
blishments upon the text of church rates. On 
29 July 1840, on the occasion of an attempt 
to induce the parishioners to make a church 
rat^, he delivered in the churchyard of St. 
Chad 8 Church, Rochdale, one of the speeches 
which won him a reputation before he ent ered 
parliament. His eloquence carried his amend- 
ment to the proposal, and led eventually 
to tho- abandonment of the endeavour to 
levy a church rate in Ivochdale. The speech 
was reprinted from the * Manchester Times' 
for distribution. Another formed judgment, 
introduced by him in 1834 to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Rochdale, was 
upon capital punishment. His convictions 
of its wrongfulness remained with him to 
the last, and ho repeatedly spoke and voted 
for its abolition when in the House of Com- 
mons. Of these speeches the most remarkable 
was that delivered on 3 May 18(»4, affording 
a contrast in its illustrations from history 
and experience to the abstract though effec- 
tive argument of thirty years earlier. In 
1836 he had already marked out his position 
with regard to factory legislation. A pam- 
phlet had been published by John Fielden 
fq. v.], M.P. for Oldham, entitled *The 
Curse of the Factory System.^ To this 
ikight is said to have written an anonymous 
answer (Barnett Smith, i. 34). He agreed 
that a reduction of the hours of labour was 
needful for tho factory operatives, but lie 
objected to the interference of the legisla- 
ture. Writing to a correspondent on 1 Jan. 
1 884 he said, * I was opposed to all legisla- 
tion restricting the working of adults, men 
or women. I was in favour of legislation 
restricting the labour and guarding the 
health of children. ... I still hold the opi- 



nion that to limit by law the time during 
which adults may work is unwise and in 
many cases oppressive.' The real curse of 
the operative was, he maintained, the com 
law. Henceforth Bright stood forward as 
the defender of the manufacturers against 
the landowners. The repeal of the com 
laws and the extension ot the factory acts 
were the rallying cries of the two parties. 

In 1833 Bright paid his first visit to the 
continent. In a letter dated 16 Jan. 1883, 
declining an invitation from the Union 
League Ulub of New York to visit America, 
he speaks of his ' once strong appetite for 
travel.' He sailed from London to Ostend 
and visited Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Cologne, Frankfort, and Mayence. Thenoe 
he voyaged down the Rhine to Rotterdam, 
and returned home to Rochdale. In the 
summer of 1836 he took a more extended 
tour to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, Syn, the 
Piraeus, Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Bey rout, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. 
From Alexandria he set out on his home- 
ward voyage, but at Athens was attacked 
by an intermittent fever. Having recovered 
from this, he embarked in a Greek sailing 
vessel for Malta. From Malta he sailed to 
Catania, Messina, Palermo, and Naples. 
After Naples he visited Rome, and, passing 
through Florence, Leghorn, and Genoa, re- 
turned to England by way of Marseilles 
and I*aris. The voyage occupied eight 
months. Upon his return to Rochdale in 
1837 he delivered a lecture upon his travels. 
Once more he threw himself into politics. 
The whig government in 1830-7 held office 
by the precarious tenure of a majority of 
thirteen, and a dissolution was at any 
moment possible. In anticipation of the 
struggle Bright issued anonymously *to 
the radical reformers of the borough of 
Rochdale * an indictment of the tory party 
in parliament, associating with it the odium 
of the exaction of church rates, of the com 
laws, and of the demoralisation of the people 
by drink (31 Jan. 1837). On 13 Oct. 1838 
he joined the committee of the Anti-Com- 
Law Association, as it was then called. He 
and his father, with whom he entered into 
partnership in 1839, together contributed 
nearly 300/. to the association's funds. On 
2 Feb. 1839 he addressed an anti-corn-ltw 
meeting in the Butts at Rochdale. By this 
time his conviction in favour of free impor- 
tation of com had expanded into a conviction 
in favour of free trade in general. The meet- 
ing was attended by thousands of persons, 
among them a numerous body of chartists, 
who succeeded in carrying an amendment 
to the effect that political should precede eco- 
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lomic rernrmg. Bright hnd nownttrnchedtbo 
[Otice of Uicbard Oobden [q. v.] Tbey had 
^t met in 1835, when Brtabt called itpon 
Jobden at his olBee in Moafey Stroet, Msn- 
a invite him to speak at a meeting' 
T tbe promotion of education lield in the 
ihoolroom of the liantist chapel at R/wh- 
' Cobden attended and spoko. Tbe 
_ . J intnnce presently ripened into a warm 
■'friendship, utid Oobden pressed Bright into 
^&e Mrvioo of the association known after 
Muek 1839 kb the Anti-Com-law Lea^^e. 
It was towards tbe close of this year 1839 
that Bright made hia first appearance as a 
iM^e orator outside hia own town. At 
Cobden'ii request be attended a dinner at 
Bolton in lionour of Abraham Wnlter 
Pkolton [q. v.], one of the leadarB of the 
mOTemunt. }Ie was prcaent, as a Rochdale 
d«le^t«, at a meeting at Peterloo, Man- 
;^etter (13 Jan. 18101, preliminary to the 
foundation of the Free Trade HaiL At this 
meeting his subsequent colleague in the re- 
B roau ntation of Manchester, TUomaa Milntir- 
uitwon [<l-T-]i made hia first public appear^ 
iftnce in that towtt. On 29 Jan. IBM 
Bright became treasurer of the Rochdale 
branch of the league. As movof of a reso- , 
Intion against the corn law he oddreased a 
meeting of two thousand people at Man- 
eheeler on 16 April, which decided upon 
stirring anew, by means of deputations, the 
afitation in (be great towns. During 1841 
the effects of the United Stat«s tariff were 
keenly fell in Lancashire. The Hocbdole 
flannel trade waa almost annihilated. Manu- 
&ctarers who bad hitherto been indifferent 
to com laws were awakened by misfortune 
to B sense of the cogency of Urigbt's demon- 
■trationB that thejliad a common interest 
in free trade. In November 1839 Bright 
married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Jona- 
tiianPriestmanof Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mrs, 
Bright died on 10 Sept. 1841 at Leamington, 
leaTtng one daughter, Helen Prieatmnn 
Bright, afterwarda raorried to Mr. W. S. 
Clark of Street, Somerset. Three days after 
bia wife's di>Bth,wben be was 'in the depths 
of grief, almost of despair,' Cobden paid nim 
% visit of condolence. Cobden seized tbi 



opportunity to exhort his friend to forget hie 
melancholy in work, and they pledged each 
till the com lav 



retiealed.' From this time antil tbe final 
triumph of the Anti-Oom-Iaw League tbe 
two niends etood aide by aide in the public 
eye an the leadeTB of the movement. 

la 1842 the league determined to carry 
its campai^ to the doors of parliament. 
At a meetmg attended by delegates irom 
Torioua parts of the country, held in the 



Crown and Anchor tavern in the Strand, I 
Bright made bis first great speech in Lon- j 
don and at once eatablished Iiis reputation ( 
as au orator. He addresaed a conferenea . 
held at Herbert's hotel in Palace Yard on ] 
4 July, in which he graphically described j 
tbe destitution prevalent throughout the 1 
country, He interviewed the Duke of j 
Sussex, who expressed sympathr with the [ 
league, an adhesion of tbe nrat importanco 
at a time whan repealers exclteda vehement 
detastalion in the minds of tbe governing 
classes. He formed one of a deputation to 
tbe home secretary. Sir Jam»s Graham, with 
whom he crossed awords In argument as to 
the economic condition of Mancbeeter. At | 
the board of trade his deputation 1 
upon Lord RiponrBeeRoBi.vsoir.FKEDBBICK ' 
John] tbe president, and Olodston 
vice-president. In appearance all this 
activity was fruitless, eicept that Peel 
acknowledged himself impressed by the 
information afforded. Tbe enemy sought 
to divert the attack by the agency of 
chartism. A general turn-out of operative! I 
in South Lancashire was proclaimed forj 
10 Aug. 1842. Rrigbl's workpeople joined r 
I in the strike. He addressed the crowd in 
the neighbourhood of Qreenbank mill and 
was successful in persuading them to abstain 
from the violence committed in other towns. 
On 17 Aug. he published au ' address ti 
working men of Hochdale.' In this ha J 
pointed out that 'with a bad trade wage»^| 
cannot rise,' that the agitation for the charier 'I 
would do nothing to improve their economic 1 
condition, and that the reiil cause of theii* I 
misfortune was the com law. The nddress> fl 
was copied into the newspnpers and hod tba^| 
effect both of tranquillismg the oporutiveaij 
and of directing their attention to the cont J 
law as tbe proximate cause of tbeir sulfur- J 

"^- ■ -1 

During the late autumn and winter o( | 
1842 Bright, in company with Cobtlen, 
Ashworth, Perronet ITioaipson, and cither 
speakers, visited the midlands and Scotland, 
where they conducted their propnganda and 
gathered subscriptions for tbeletwue. Tlie^ 
succeeded in collecting a sum of sDout 3,000/, 
At tbe same time Bright waa not inactive 
with bis pen. Rochdale was still agitated 
by the dispute about church rates. Dr. ■ 
John Edward Nassau Molesworth ^q. v.^J 
the vicar, having published a mOKazine i 
titled 'Common Sense' in the interest 
the church, a counterblast was issued called. 
> The Vicar's Lantern.' It continued down'f 
to the end of 1643, Bright being a rrequent| 
contributor to its pages with sarcastic articlea 
on the Rochdale church party and thu co 
t2 
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law. Cobden appreciated and utilised this 
gift of pamphleteering. Writing to Bright 
on 12 May 1842, he suggested articles for 
the Anti-Bread-tax Circular attacking the 
clergy for their support of the com law, and 
ridiculing their counter-provision of charity 
for the subsistence of the manufacturing 
population. The articles appeared anony- 
mously in the number of 19 May, in all 
probability from Bright*s pen. But he did 
not pursue this form of activity. * I never,* 
he replied to a correspondent on 21 Jan. 
1879, * write for reviews or any other 
periodicals.' 

Cobden, in giving to his brother an 
account of his progress in parliament in 
February 1843, wrote,* If I had only Bright 
with me, we could worry him (Peel) out of 
office before the close of the session.' A 
month later a vacancy occurred for the city 
of Durham. At the last moment Bright 
determined to contest it, his address bemg 
published on the very day of nomination, 
8 April. The issue was the com law. On 
5 April his opponent, Lord Dungannon, was 
returned by 607 to 405 votes. A petition 
followed. Lord Dungannon was unseated 
for bribery, and Bright again came forward. 
On 26 July he was returned by 488 votes 
against 410 given to his opponent, Thomas 
Purvis, Q.C. Jirigbt's speech at the hustings 
is remarkable as a disclaimer of party alle- 
giance and an assertion that he stood as a 
tree trader, and therefore as the candidate of 
the working classes. Referring to the anus 
bill for Ireland, tlieu before parliament, he 
signalised as the causes of Irish unrest the 
maintenance of the protestant establishment, 
and the abuse of their power by the Irish 
landlords. At a meeting held at the Crown 
and Anchor in London to celebrate his 
return he nllirmed that * it was not a party 
victorv.' On 28 July he took his seat in 
the ifouse of Commons ; his maiden speech 
was delivered on 7 Aug. 1843, before a thin 
house, in favour of E wart's motion for 
the reduction of import duties as well on 
the raw materials of manufacture as on 
the means of subsistence. The speech is 
reported by Hansard in the first person. 
Bright demanded nothing less than perfect 
freedom of trade ; tin* motion was defeated 
by o2 to 25 votes. His second speech, 
delivered on 14 Aug., was against a bill 
rendering Chelsea pensioners liable to be 
called out on home service. During the 
autumn and winter of 1843, in company 
with Cobden, he addressed a series of meet- 
ings in favour of free trade throughout the 
midlands and south of England. In January 
they went to Scotland ; the work was 



arduous; scarcely a day passed without a 
meeting. With the Bession of 1844 came 
the turn of the landowners. A reviTsI of 
prosperity and two good harvests robbed the 
free trade agitation of much of its point and 
force. Villiers^s annual motion (25 June) 
for repeal of the com law was defeated by 
the great majority of 204, and Bright was 
forced to sit down before the conclusion of 
his speech. Earlier in the session Sir James 
Graham [q. v.] introduced a bill for restricting 
the labour of children and young persons to 
twelve hours a day. Lord Asnley [see 
CooPEB, Anthony Ashley, seventh Earl 
OP Shaftesbuky] moved a reduction of the 
hours to ten. Bright (15 March) vigorously 
attacked Lord Ashley's description of the 
horrors of the factory system, though he did 
not deny that the hours of labour were longer 
than they ought to have been. He carried the 
war into the enemy's country by contrasting 
the condition of the operatives with that <n 
the agricultural labourers, and with the in- 
difference of the landowners to their priva- 
tions. An attack made by him upon the 
character of Lord Ashley's informants led 
to a personal altercation ending in Bright's 
favour. Lord Ashley's amendment was 
eventually lost by i^7 to 159 votes. The 
division was in tne main a party one, the 
majority being chiefly composed of conserva- 
tives supported by Bright and a certain 
number ot manufacturers, the official liberals 
and their followers voting with Lord Ashley. 
A counter-move was made by a motion of 
Cobden for an inquiry into the effect of pro- 
tective duties on farmers and labourers. It 
was supported by Bright (13 March), but was 
defeated by 224 to 133 votes. On 10 June 
Bright delivered an elaborate attack, in which 
he wns supported by Lord Palmerston, upon 
the West Indian sugar monopoly. 

In pursuance of his plan of converting 
the farmers and of reducmg the landowners 
to th(i defensive, Bright now took up the 
question of the game laws. On 27 Feb. 
1845 he moved for a committee to inquire 
into their working, and dwelt especially 
upon the injury inflicted by them upon the 
farmer. Peel advised the county members 
that the prudent course for them was to 
allow the committee to be granted tub 
silent io. Bright followed up this success by 
an address on the game laws to a large 
gathering of farmers at St. Albans. He 
published in 1846, at the expense to himself 
of 300/., an abstract of the evidence t^ken 
by the committee, drawn up by R. G. Wel- 
ford, barrister-at-law, with a prefatory ad- 
dress to the farmers of Great Britain from 
his own pen, setting forth the evils of game 
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preserving to the tenant. A bill for the 
repeal of the game laws, founded upon bis 
draft report, was introduced by bim into 
the House of Commons on 23 March 1848. 
But, as be subsequently explained (letter of 
16 Nov. 1879), be found that * farmers dared 
not or would not make any combined effort 
to do themselves justice,' and turned bis 
attention to other questions. 

The question which, in the session of 
1845, most stirred the public mind was that 
of the Maynooth grant. On 3 April Peel 
proposed its augmentation. Brignt spoke 
on the 16th, opposing the grant upon the 
greneral principle of disapproval of ecclesias- 
tical enaowment by the state. This was 
one of the two occasions in the course of 
twenty-five years in which Bright and Cob- 
den voted against each other. The other 
was on a question of expenditure for the 
South Eensmgton Museum. The Maynooth 
bill was carried by 323 to 176 votes. 

In September 1845 Bright, then recruiting 
his health at Inverness, received from Cob- 
den a letter announcing the imminence of 
his retirement from public life as a conse- 
quence of financial embarrassment. Bright 
replied pleading for delay, and in the mean- 
time adaressed himself, in conjunction with 
one or two friends, to the task of raising a 
fund to relieve Cobden*s immediate difficul- 
ties. It was a critical moment. ' The rain 
that rained away the corn laws ' had already 
set in. Famine had announced its advent 
in Ireland. The prime minister, already a 
convert to repeal, was calculating how far 
he could carry bis colleagues on the way. 
On 22 Nov. Lord John Russell published 
his 'Edinburgh letter' to his constituents 
of the city of London. It declared bis con- 
version to the doctrine of the league. * Your 
letter,* said Bright, meeting him by chance 
a few days later, ' has now made the total 
and immediate repeal of the com law in- 
eTitable : nothing can save it.* On 4 Dec. 
the 'Times* announced that parliament 
would be summoned in January, and that 
the prime minister himself would introduce 
s bill for total rej^al. Meanwhile the league 
was redoubling its activity. Writing from 
Stroud in Gloucestershire on the same date, 
Cobden says : ' Bright and I are almost off 
our legs; five days this week in crowded 
meetings.* On 9 Dec. Peel resigned, and 
Lord Jol\n Russell endeavoured to form a 
ministry. Pending these negotiations a 
ffreat meeting of the league was held 
(19 Dec.) at Covent Garden Theatre. During 
the preceding month. Bright told his audi- 
ence, he haa on behalf of the league ad- 
dressed meetings in nine counties of England. 



In this speech Bright took occasion to vindi- 
cate Cobden*s device for augmenting the 
repealers* forces by the creation of forty- 
shilling freeholders. When challenged m 
after years to distinguish between this fran- 
chise and the modem faggot vote be replied 
that * the votes obtained by friends of free 
trade in 1845 were obtained by the posses- 
sion of a real property,* not by deeds of ficti- 
tious rent-charges (letter of 20 Dec. 1879). 
A meeting was held in Manchester (23 Dec. 
1845) to raise funds for the league. The 
firm of John Bright & Brothers subscribed 
1,000/. On 27 Jan. 1846 Peel proposed the 
repeal of the com laws. Bright spoke on 
the 28th in vindication of Peel*s position. 
Peel was observed to be moved by Bright's 
generous feeling. At the end of tne session 
ne sought Bright*s acquaintance. On 1 7 Feb. 
Bright expounded, in connection with repeal, 
the principles of free trade policy. The 
other measure of first-rate importance on 
which Bright spoke this session was Lord 
Ashley*s ten hours factories bill. Bright 
spoke against the bill on the motion for 
leave to introduce it (29 Jan.) and on the 
second reading (22 May), when it was de- 
feated by a majority of ten. On 7 Aug. 
he supported Dr. Bowring*s motion for the 
abolition of flogging in the army. PeeVs 
ministry bad fallen on 29 June upon the 
Irish coercion bill ; but the league was 
triumphant, and on 2 July, at the Man- 
chester Town HaU, Bright seconded Cobden*8 
resolution suspending its operations, prior 
to its dissolution upon the expiration of the 
com law in 1849, as fixed by the repealing 
statute. 

Public gratitude now began to manifest 
itself. On 16 Aug. the repeal was celebrated 
at a banauet given to Bright by the mayor 
and inhaoitants of Durham. A subscription 
of 5,000/. was raised from 3,647 subscribers 
to present bim with a library of twelve 
hundred volumes in a bookcase appropriately 
can'ed with emblems of free trade. The 
Manchester Reform Association on 14 Oct. 
invited him to become a candidate for parlia- 
ment. The invitation was accepted. During 
the session of 1847 Bright renewed his 
activity in the House of Commons. On 
10 Feb. he unsuccessfully opposed the second 
reading of Fielden*s [see Fielden, John] 
factx)ry bill. His vigorous individualism 
disclosed itself again in his opposition to the 
government scheme of education on 20 April. 
In his speech he declined, on behalf of the 
nonconformists, the pro])osal to make grants 
for religious teaching in denominational 
schools. Education, he maintained, was not 
the state's business at all. If it were ad- 
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mitt«d to be it would follow that education 
must be compulsory, a consequence startling 
to public opinion in 1847. The interest of 
the Bright laniily in education upon volun- 
tarj' lines had already been shown in 1840 
by the building- of a school by Jacob Bright, 
senior, for his workpeople's cliildren and the 
provision of a news-room and reading-room 
for the parents. Parliament was dissolved 
on 2.*} July 1847, and the election at Man- 
chester took place on 29 July. The other 
side had failed to secure a candidate, and 
Milner-Gibson and Bright were returned. 
There was an undercuiTont of opposition on 
the part of some old-fashioned whigs, who 
disliked to see the House of Commons re- 
cruited from an aggressive champion of the 
middle classes. At the hustings a dis- 
turbance was raised by operatives who 
resented Bright's opiKJsition to the recent 
Factory Act. 

The first question which pressed upon the 
attention of the new parliament was the con- 
dition of Ireland, where famine had been fol- 
lowed by social disorganisation. Sir George 
Grey [q. v.], the home secretary, introduced 
a bill tor giving the executive exceptional 
powers for the suppression of crime and 
outrage. Bright had presented a petition 
bearing twenty thousand signatures from 
Manchester and its neighbourhood against 
the bill. lie admitted, however, that in his 
own opinion the action of the government 
was justified, and voted for the measure. But 
in a luminous .'*peeeh delivered in the? House 
of Commons on 13 Dec. ho expounded his 
consistent coneeption of Irish policy — that 
Irish unrest should be attacked in its causes 
rather than in its ellects. He advocated a 
measure facilitatinir the sale of encumbered 
estates, and providing occupation for the 
peasantry bv an increased partition of landed 
property. But when, in tiie session of 1818, 
Sir George Grey brought in a ' crown and 
government security bill,* directed not 
aganist crime but against the elastic ofl'ence 
called sedition, Bright spoke against it 
(10 April) and voted in thn minority of 35 
to 452 on the second reading. He carried 
his opposition even to the third reading, and 
on 18 April was one of the tellers for the 
minority of 10 against which the bill was 
passed by 205 votes. His views on Ireland 
were further set forth in a speech (25 Aug.) 
upon l*oulett Scrope's resolution for insuring 
the expenditure of the Irish relief funds upon 
reproductive employment. In this speech 
he added religious equality, to be effected by 
disestablishment, to the agrarian reforms he 
had previously indicated. It was in con- 
nection with Ireland that his reputation as 



a parliamentary orator was eetabliahed by a 
speech delivered on 2 April 1849 in support 
of the grant of a sum of COflOOL to oertain 
Irish unions. In this speech he anticipated 
many reforms of the land laws which hive 
since been carried into effect — facilitation of 
conveyance, enlarged powers to life owneis, 
and land registry. His claim upon the 
attention of the House of Commons was 
founded as well upon his previous speeches 
as upon the fact that he was at the time 
sitting upon a select committee to inquire 
into the working of the Irish poor law. The 
speech was received with applause from both 
sides of the house, and was specially eulogised 
by Disraeli. Bright now resolved to study 
the Irish question on the spot. At the end 
of the session of 1849 he spent a month in 
Ireland, accompanied b^ a commissioner of 
the board of works. His investigations dis- 
closed to him that absence of security for 
tenants* improvements was a more fruitful 
source of misery and discord than entail and 
primogeniture. His speeches in the house 
secured him the attention of Irish pro- 
gressists, in concert with whom he proposed, 
in certain contingencies, to introduce a bill 

f providing a general tenant right. These 
abours were recognised b^ the presentation 
of an address from the Irish inhabitants of 
Manchester and Salford at the Manchester 
Corn Exchange on 4 Jan. 1850. 

His attention was not wholly absorbed 
by Ireland. Since 1845 he had, m partner- 
ship with his brothers, managed two of the 
three mills belonging to his father, the style 
of the firm being * John Bright & Brothers.' 
His knowledge of the Lancashire trade 
directed him to the question of the supply 
of cotton, the insufficiency of wliich had 
caused acute distress in that county. He 
perceived the danger of dependence upon 
a single source, and on 6 May 1847 moved 
in the House of Commons for a select 
committee to inquire into the obstacles 
to the cultivation of cottmi in India. The 
I house was counted out, but in 1848 he ob- 
tained a committee, of which he was chosen 
chairman. No action having been taken 
on its report, on 18 June 1850 he moved 
for a commission to visit India and con- 
duct an inquiry on the spot. In this 
proposal he had the support of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, which he 
addressed on the subject on 18 Jan. 1850. 
It was opposed by the East India Company 
and the government and refused. Bright 
and his friends in Manchester thereupon 
raised a fund for a private commission of 
inquiry. In consequence of what he learnt 
from this inquiry as to the maladministra- 
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tion of till; East ludin Company, be onnosed 
Uie tvnenal of tlieir charter in ilS53. Bright 
■I>o kept ft vigilant eye on attempts Xo 
JOTiTe or enbance protectiTe duties. For 
Aeuion after session, until their repeal in 

, he denounced those in favour of West 

Indian sugar. He devoted bimself to the 
nwliMtion of the liberal formula, peace, 
□t, and reform, supporting Cob- 
n (26 Feb. 184a) for 
<if the expenditure by ten millions, opposing 
2>Lnaeti's proposal (lH March 1&J9) to relieve 
Uie landlordH' local rales, and speaking 
In favour of Joseph Hume's [q, v.] reform 
bill (4 June 1&49), This subject now begf 
ma predominant importance in Briffiit 
Scarcely vas the league dissolved 
when Cobden conceived the idea of a similar 
Arganisatiun as an engine for effecting 
brther reforms, to be called ' The Commons' 
lieague.' It look shape in Januarv l6iQ at 
K gnn meeting in Manchester, at which 
Cobden advocat^l (inane iat and Bright parlla' 
jnentary reform. It soon became apparent 
that if the new league was to make way it 
taust concentrate attention upon one object. 
I which this should be Bright and 
Cobden ilitTered. Bright wosaUo of opinion 
thai Cobden'e favourite scheme, the multi- 
nlication of bona Jide ftirty-shilling free- 
Bolder?, was an inadequatemachinery, though 
be supported it bv becoming president in 
1851 of a freehold land nociety at Rochdale, 
which added some five hundred votors to 
the constituency. Both Cobden and Bright 
attended numerous meetings during 1H50, 
te which Ihoy set forth their respective 
proposals. But tlie difference between their 
Vievrs, though a question of tactics rather 
Ihan of principle, insensibly paralysed the 
sfieetivenesB of the new organisation. 
When, at the opening of the year 18.^1, 
J seized the public mind at the asaump- 
n by the Roman catholic prelates of 
Titonal titles. Bright kept his bend. At 
K meeting of reformers at the .AJbion Hotel, 
Hanchester, on 23 Jon. iMol, he spoke con- 
temptuously of the 'old women of both 
e%es who bare been frightening themselves 
O death about this papal aggression.' He 
wiee spoke against Lord John Riusell's 
ocleaiastical titles bill (7 Feb. ami 13 May), 
The liberality of his religious views was 
hown by hisspeechon 31 July against Lord 
(ohn RutJell's resolution excluding .Mdei^ 
1 Salomons [see SiLOMOss, Sir DaytbI 
n the House of Commons until he had 
tatlien the usual oath. When this question 
if Jewish illsabililies came up again in lH.i3 
bight delivered a speech (lo April tin which 
W expressed upon this protracted struggle 



the view which many years after was aft- I 
cepted by the legielalure, ' that the Com- 
mons' House of England is open to the Com* 
mons of England, and that every man, be 
hia creed what it may, if elected by n con- 
stituency of his couutrvmen, may sit aiui 
vote.' As a friend of liberty abroad as well I 
as at home Bright moved an address to 
Kossuth at the Free Trade Hall on 11 Nov. ' 
His action was a challenge not only to tha 
tories but to those aristocratic whigs whose 
mouthpiece, Lord Palmeraton, had congratu- ^ 
lated tne Austrian government on the close 
of the struggle in Hnngan. 

In February 1862 the hopes of the pro- 
tectionists were revived by the accession 
of the Karl of Derby 1.0 power. The queen'a 
speech hinted at revision of the free trade 
legislation, and Bright with Cobden sprang 1 
to arms. They summoned h meeting at 
Manchester of the council of the league. 
The general election took place in July. 
.Milner-Gibson and Bright were returned 
for Manchester (9 July) by 6,752 and 5,475 
votes respectively, a majority to Bright of 
1,115 oyer his conservative opponent. 

During the recess Bright resumed his 
attention to Irish affairs, lie crossed the 
Channel, and on -t Oct. was entertained at a 
banquet at Belfast in celebration sf the 
victory of free trade. On 2S Oct. ha . 
addressed from Itochdale a long letter to 
the editor of the 'Freeman's Journal '[see 
Obai, Sin John]. In this he denounced 
suggestions made by Lord J. Russell and 
liOrd Grey for concurrent endowment in 
Ireland, and elaborated a scheme on linea 
subsequently followed by Gtadatoue for the 
disestablishment and discndowment of the 
Irish church. 

When parliament met in November the 
free traders resolved to extort from Lord 
Derby's ministryan explicit adhesion to free 
trade |«licy. Ministers were invited in VU- 
liera's amendment to the address, supported 
by Bright in a remarkably brilliant speech, 
to enilorse the legislation of 1S4I1 as ' wise, 
juKt,and beneficial.' A successful divi-rsiun 
1, however, made by Falmerston in the 
Listry's favour.to the indignation of Cob- 
den and his following. Thefeelingbetweea 
the radicals and the whigs excluded Oobdea 
and Bright from any place in the Aberdeen 
administration formed on the resignation of 
Lord Derby (17 Dec.) 

To the panic of papal aggreasion now 
succeeded the panic of a French invasion. 
hi before. Bright and Cobden remained 
cool, and at a meeting in the Free Trade 
Hall at Manchester on 27 Jan. IS'tS endea- 
voured to allay public excitement. During ' 



the aeuion ltri([1il AUpportnl br spench Sir 
W. CUy'i omcndniDDt to Dr. 1liilliiiioro'« 
bill Rinnndin)^ the Uw u to church rates, 
lund ■dvoeatiHi their extinction (26 Ma;). 
II« »poko in favour of Milner-Oibion'H thn* 
riwolutiouH, C-arried ajfaiiiEl the govumiaeDt, ' 
for reptaling the existing taxes on news- j 
pa|>erii(M Aiiril). On IJuly be •uccemfullj 
OppoMii Qlaijit one's roiolutioD, bb chancellor | 
or the exchequer, reducing the advertisi!- 
mcnt duty lo «ixpi;nce, and carriod its 
bbolition. But hia i^reateat etFoct this icMiun 
wu dpvuted to India. In a maaterly sppecb 
(3 Juu<»), exhibiting minute knowlnlge, he 
rtiriew«d the condition of tlie natives, tlie 
state of the eommunications, the expendi- 
tDTo on public worku, ttm provision for 
education, and thn Knani^ial liietonr of India. 
Ho concluded with thu rocommendation 
that the eomi>anj' ahould be diaplaccd and 
the government of India made 'a depart- 
ment of the gvvernnient, with a council 
and a minislor of &tatv.' 
)i Towards the clcisn of IR^I the iincMine«s 
whichmnrked England'ireUl ions with I{u«eia 
was fanned into a flame of popular passion. 
Dright, who had so often been styled a dema- 
gogue b; the torjr press, did what he could 
^ allaf the excitement. He refused (6 Oct.) 
to attend a meeting at the Manchester 
AtbeoiBum to denounce the conduct of 
Uussia. A wi<eklater(lnOct,)he nppenrod 
at a peace menting nt Edinburgh, wtism lis 
was confronted on the platform bv Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier [ij.v.] with the text of 
■ soldiers as Ihe best peacemakers.' Bright's 
eloquence carried the atidieticu with him. On 
1» March \»M. thn eve of the declaration of 
war with Itiissia, be coIImI tly attention of 
the House of Commons to the reckless levity 
oftbBlanguBgBusedby Lord I'slmerston and 
other ministers at a banquet given at the 
Keform Club to Admiral Napier on his di 
parture for the Bnltic. Psltoeraton was n< 
tho man to submit to Dright' 
sarcastically spoke of bim as ' I 
reverend gentleman,' for which 
buked by Cobdcn. In Macau lay's judgment 
Bright had the best of the encounter. Bui 
in tlie country Bright and Cobdon had fallen 
into an abyss of unpopularity. They failed 
to command meetings. Bright was bum' 
in elfigy. ■ The British nation,' wrote Pal 



nrinciple : 
Itis const! 



it reckon Cobden, 

„ . . Iff.' Throug 

the year 18&4 Bright fought bis battle 
courage and temper. Upon the day wbi 
the message from the crown announcing the 
declaration of wsr was brought down to the 
} (_31 March) he uttered a long and 



eloquent protest, reviewing t be recent ne|>D- 
tistions, denouncing tbo dix^trine of the 
balance of power as amiUcnbla to Turkvi — 
a proposition which Uc eiutainrd bv riti- 
I iuna from t he debatea of Ibe pr<>i if>ii' •''n. 
I urv^aiid predicting the •.■vcniual rupiiir- 
by Itussis of any convent ion iniposid onljrr 
by a sucppstful cain|iaign. Ilunng ihii m- 
sinn be delivered two importMtit ifji^'cli-n m 
parliament o^init the tiriiu-iple uf sppn<- 
priaEiog public funds to apnutniualionalism. 
Of these the tint 127 April i was in iwpo- 
sitioD 10 Lord Jolin Uussell's Oxirvd Uoi- 
versity reform bill, which, im maintainioit 
the exclusion of dissenir*, lio described u 
iltinj; lo one half of tbi^ populsiioo.' 
;oniwtcncy was shown in his ■peech on 
6 July against the ministerial jirapuMl nf ■ 
grant of 38.T4rii. to dissenting; niinixti^rt in 
Ireland. But bis unswerving adhennn to 
failed to allay the rasiivenns cf 
constitiienlf at his attitude towards ttii 
war. To tbn invitation by one of the mwt 
influential of his supporters, Abaalom Vi'ti- 
kin, to attend a meeting in Mancbesttr m 
behalf of the patriotic fund, he replied ID a 
long letter dated 29 Oct.,enIeHn^ intoa 
delsiled justification of hia position. Its 
trencluint expressions, ' I will haro no part 
in ibis terrible crime,' &c., inflamed tlie op- 
tation against him, and its rcpublioatiun bv 
Kussianand other nuwipspcrs dcmonsInLlea, 
in theeyesofthe warpartjr.itanriler'awaiit 
ot patriotiBm. A requisition, signed by over 
six hundred names, of whom lUiU wereaAsT- 
wards proved to be toriee, called upon the 
mayor of Manchester to summon a mmting 
to discuss the letter. Bright attended, hut 
was unable to secure a hearing. Tba fhow 
of bands was, however, indeterminate, and 
a complimentary Tote acknowledged (lie 
coiiHimency of his conduct. I'npopulsrity 
did not daunt him. On 'J2 Deo. lie delivunil 
iu the House ofCommons a philippic ngainit 
Ibe war, so powerful in its eBWt that it was 
said to have been unjianilleled 'since tlia 
great nfTairbelween Canning and Brougham.' 
During Ibe recess lie boldly faced bis con- 
Rtituents at the Manclieeter Chamber of 
Commerce. ^Vhen the abortive negotiation* 
for peace were undertaken by I/ird John 
Russell at Vienna, be ofl'ered (AlFeb. IWiM) 
to support Lord Falmenton in his paciUe 
disposition in a speech containing the pas- 
sage generally regarded as his oratoncal 
masterpiece: 'The AngelofBentbhafl been 
abroad throufrhoul the land; you may almost 
bear the beating of his wings,' &c. Upon 
tbe failure of tbe confereuca at Vienna be 
delivered one (if his longest speeches) 7 June), 
occupying nearly tluity columns of Ha»- 



eard.in which lie reviewed the 
kod ae vigorously attjicked Lord Palmeraton 
(19 Jul;) for tacrijidng Lard Joha Kiissell 
to the war party. Though he found it diffi- 
cult to oblaian hearin); outofdoore, he was 
ftlwnjs listened to with attentioa in the 
House of Commons. 

A man of Bright'a senaitive nature could 
not bear unrulUpd the strain of public 
obloquy. Hia nervous aystera showed signs 
of givinif way. la Junuary ISod, as he told 
the public at Birmingham two years and a 
lisU later (S4 Juna 18S8), bo ' could neither 
read, write, nor converse for more than a 
Unequal to the resumption 



himaeir by salmon- fishing. Part of the 
autumii he epent at Llandudno in daily 
isteroourse with the Cobden family, who 
were staying in tbe neighbourhood. In 
November ha went to Algiers, thence to 
Italy and the south of France. In January 
16S7 he hod on interview at Nice with tbe 
Empress of KiiBsia. From Nice he went by 
ynj of Geneva to Civita Vecchia and liome, 
-where he spent two months. On bis home- 
■wtti journey he visited Count Cavour at 
Turin, and reached England in July. An 
offer made by him tn his constituents in 
January 1S57 to resign his seat on the 
ground of ill-health was not accepted by 
them. On 8 March, n general election being 
immiuenl, be wrote from Gome staling that 
his health was improving, and leaving the 
question of his candidature to his friends. 
Cobden was elrenuous in promoting his 
r«tuni, and on 18 March he addressed the 
Mnnebester electors at tbe Free Trade Hall, 
Idling tlieni that be ' beard one of tbe 
oldett and most sagacious men in the House 
of Commons say that he did not believe 
tliere was any man in the house, with the 
exception oflUr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, 
who erer changed votes by their eloquence." 
At the election on 30 March Bright was at 
the bottom of the poll, nearly three thou- 
und votes below Sir John Potter ^see under 
Pottbh, TiiOMAB B*iLET,Suppl.],the lead- 
ing candidate. The result was no doubt 
nirlly due to his absence, partly to the 
feeling left by the Russian war. But it was 
contributed lo bv the dejertion of men tra- 
ditioDsJly libenl, who resented t.bi> inde- 

Ddmce of parly lies which he and Cobden 
displayed, tin 31 March Bright, writing 
fmm Florence, look a farewell both of the 
electon of Mancbesier and of public life. 
Ir May be was at Geneva, and on Iti June 
he arrived Id liondim. A vacancy having 
occurred in ibe reprMenlatioD of ^irming- 




bnui, he was elected in his absence without' 
opposition on 10 Aug., with the u^de^• 
standing that a six months' interval was to 
be allowed prior to bis taking his seat. 
After two years' absence he returned to the 
House of Commons amid general applause 
on 9 Feb. 1858, On 19 Feb. Lord Palmes 
ston introduced the conspiracy to murder 
bill, the outuurae of the attempt of Orsini to 
assassinate the Emperor Napoleon. The 
government wee defeated by an amendment 
moved by Milner-Gibson, and seconded by 
Bright without a speech. In a letter lo 
Joseph Cowen, Bright described it as 
' tbe very worst ministrv ' that he had 
known (1 March 1856). Its defeat at the 
hands of Milner-Gibson and Bright, whose- 
party Palmerslon hud apparently entiii- 
guisued but eleven montLs before, was 
characterised by Cobden us ' retributive 

Indian affairs chiefly occupied tbe session 
of 1858. Bright's study of Indian questiona 
led him to contribute two powerful speechei 
towards their solution, Of these the first 
(20 May) was in support of the conservative 
government upon amotion bvthe opposition 
censuring a despatch of Lord Ellenborougb, 
president of the board of control, to Lord 
Canning, the governor-general of India. The 
second was on 34 June, upon the govern- 
ment of India bill. In it Bright propounded 
his own scheme of reform for India, of which 
the principal festures were the abolition of 
the viceroyalty and a system of provincial 
governments. His first great meeting with 
his new constituents took place at the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall on 27 Oct. 185S, after 
nearly three years' absence from public plat- 
forms. His speech resumed the campaign 
for parliamentary reform, and contained a 
vigorous attack on the House of Lords. 
Two days after, at a banquet in tho same 

Elace, he delivered a speech in defence of 
is views ou foreign allairs, containing au 
epigram of which the consequences were 
afterwards disclosed. English foreign policy, 
he declared, was ' neither more nor le^s than 
a gigantic system of outdoor relief for tbe 
aristocracy. This attack he renewed in 
another reform speech addressed lo hia 
IbrmerconstituentsatManehealeron lOBec. 1 
lie repeated his proposals for reform at- 1 
Edinburgh ( 16 Dec.) and Glastrow (31 Dec.) 4 
A hint dropped bv him in bis speech wl 
270ct.l86«,that'thererormera. . . thouldV 
have their own reform bill,' fructified at fr J 
meeting on 5 Nov. at the Guildhall coflee- J 
house, London, at which a resolution i 

Esssed on the motion of John Arthur Koa- I 
uck[q. T.J, lequesting Bright to prepare ooa^T 
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He expounded his proposals at Bradford on 
17 Jan. 1869. They comprised the extension 
of the borough franchise to all ratepaying 
householders, and all lodgers paying 10/. a 
year; the county franchise to be on a 10/. 
rental ; elections to be bv ballot and the ex- 
penses levied from the rates. The government 
reform bill, memorable by its * fancy fran- 
chises/ was introduced by Disraeli on 20 Feb. 
Its introduction was preceded by a confer- 
ence between Bright and Lord John Russell, 
which excited much surmise. Monckton 
Milnes was of opinion that Lord John bound 
Bright over to moderation, Sir Hugh Cairns 
that he conceded the ballot and redistribu- 
tion as the price of an alliance. In the 
event, Bright's spooch against the second 
reading (24 March) was exceptionally tem- 
perate and was silent as to the oallot, though 
It insisted on the net^d for redistribution. 
The bill was defeated bv thirty-nine votes. 
A dissolution followed. On 30 April Wil- 
liam Scholefield [q.v.] and Bright were re- 
turned for Birmingham, their opponent, (Sir) 
Thomas Dyke Acland [q. v. Suppl.], being in 
a minority of nearly tliree thousand votes. 
Cobden, through Bright's influence, was at 
the same time returned for Rochdale. 

The conser\'ative ministers resolved to 
meet parliament, but were defeated on I^ord 
Hartington*s amendment to the address 
no June) and resigned. Bright had been 
lorward in prorurincr this result. At a ron- 
fo fence of tno liberal party held at AVillis's 
Rooms on (> Juno he hud accepted the leader- 
ship of Palmerston and Russell on condition 
that they i)ledged themselves to parlia- 
mentary reform. He spoke in support of 
the amendment (9 June), and the public 
were expectant of his inclusion in the new 
administration. Four years before, Delune, 
the editor of the * Times,* had written that 
Bright and Cobden must liav«' l)een mini- 
sters but for the Russian war. Cobden was 
otlered and n^fused a seat in Palmerston's 
cabinet. * Recent speeches,' wrote Lord 
John Russell on 25 June, * have prevented 
the oiler of a cabinet otlice to Mr. Bright.' 
Palmerston, in conversation with Cobden, 
was more explicit. ' It is his (Bright's) 
attacks on classes that have given offence to 
powerful bodies who can make their resent- 
ment felt ' (cf. Bricrht's speech of 18 Jan. 
18(>5). The whig families had neither for- 
given nor forgotten the philippics of the 
autumn. During the session Bright de- 
livered two luminous speeclies on finance. 
In the first (21 July") he criticised the inci- 
dence of the income tax and advocated the 
equalisation of the duiieson successions; in 
the second (1 Aug.), on Sir C. Wood's In- 



dian loan bill, he argued for a reduction of 
military expenditure and for a decentralisa- 
tion of Indian government. But neither of 
these speeches was so fruitful as a sugges- 
tion, made by him in the course of an attack 
upon warlike expenditure (21 July), of a 
treaty of commerce with France, which 
should replace the preyailinfi^ distrustby com- 
mon commercial interest. Tne suggestion was 
noted by Chevalier, the French economist, 
who was led by it to write to Cobden a pro- 
posal for its realisation. In pursuance of this 
idea Cobden visited France in the autumn 
of 1 859, and ne^tiated the preliminary treaty 
of commerce, signed 29 Jan. 1860. During 
these preliminary negotiations, and those 
which, protracted from 20 April to 6 ^ov. 
1860, were occupied by Cobden at Paris in 
adjusting the French tariif, Bright was in 
constant correspondence with him, and was 
his mouthpiece in the House of Commons. 
On 23 Feb. he defended the preliminary 
treaty, indirectly assailed by the conservative 
opposition. While Cobden was complaining 
at Paris that the negotiations were rendered 
diflicult by Lord Palmerston's provocative 
language towards France and by his large 
projects of fortification, Bright delivered a 
speech (2 Aug.) against the war panic in 
Kngland and the expenditure entailed by 
it, not the less cogent and effective that it 
occupies twenty-eight columns of Hansard. 
When Cobden 's work was finished Bright 
visited him at Paris, and the two had audi- 
ence of Napoleon III, who expressed to 
Bright his sense of the good work he had 
done in endeavouring to maintain friendly 
feelings on the part of the English towards 
France (27 Nov.) A consequence of this 
interview was the abolition ol passports for 
English travellers in France. In connec- 
tion with the French treaty Gladstone's 
budget of 1800 assumed exceptional impor- 
tance. The conservatives especially attacked 
its concessions to the French treaty by the 
repeal of duties on manufactured articles. 
I'art of the scheme involved the repeal of 
the paper excise, the item most fiercely re- 
sisted l)y them. Having passed the third 
reading in the commons by 219 to 210 votes, 
this portion of the budget was rejected by 
the House of Lords (21 May). Bright threw 
himself with ardour into the constitutional 
question of the power of the lords to deal 
with tax bills. He was nominated a mem- 
b(»r of the committee to inquire into prece- 
dents, and drew up a draft report involving 
elaborate historical research. In his judg- 
ment the commons should have insisted on 
their right bv sending up a second bill to 
the lords, lie justified his position in a 
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speech marked by constitutional knowledge 
(6 July). But the house preferred tne 
milder policy of a series of resolutions de- 
claratory of its rights, an alternative con- 
demned by Bright in a vigorous denuncia- 
tion of Lord Palmerston (10 Aug.) He was 
prominent in another question upon which, 
during this same session, the two houses 
came into collision. On 27 April he spoke 
in favour of the third reading of the bill for 
the abolition of church rates. The bill passed 
the House of Commons, but was rejected by 
the lords. 

These examples of a growing assertiveness 
on the part of the House of Lords led Bright 
to see that the only prospect of carrying 
parliamentary reforln was to arouse the 
determination of the mass of the people. 
In November and December 1860 he ad- 
dressed working-class associations on their 
interest in and right to self-government. 
At the Birmingham Town Half on 29 Jan. 
1861 he denounced the ' modem peerage, 
bred in the slime and corruption of the 
rotten borough system.' In the house he 
supported (5 Feb.) an amendment to the 
address in favour of reform. The paper 
duties came up again. Their abolition was 
included in Gladstone's budget, framed, a 
conservative declared, to conciliate Bright, 
who delivered an eloquent vindication of it 
(29 April). Bright had, in fact, at Liver- 
pool, on 1 Dec. 1859, propounded a scheme 
of taxation in an address to the Financial 
Reform Association, towards which the 
liberal budgets were evidently tending. 
The income tax, the assessed taxes, except 
the house tax, the tax on marine and fire 
insurances, and the excise on paper were to 
be repealed ; all duties abolished but those 
on wme, spirits, and tobacco, and a tax of 
eight shillings per 100/. of fixed income sub- 
stituted. This proposal for a financial revo- 
lution alarmed the tories ; but, as Cobden 
told him (16 Dec.), it alarmed the middle 
class as well. Despite his support of Glad- 
stone's budget of 1801 ne protested 
(11 March) against the increase in the navy 
estimates, due to competition with France 
in the construction of ironclads. 

During the period 1859-61 Cobden and 
Bright, though close friends, were evidently 
drifting apart. Cobden's strength was be- 
ginning to fail. He had lost his enthu- 
siasms. He had never been equally zealous 
with Bright in the cause of the extension of 
the franchise ; he had come to think that in 
his onslaughts upon the church and the aristo* 
cracy Bright was tilting at windmills, that 
the middle class was ineradicably conserva- 
tive, that Bright should be ' more shy of the 



stump,' that his endeavours to awaken the 
masses from their political torpor had met 
with * absolute lack of success.' For a 
moment the outbreak of the American war 
in 1861 threatened to sever their co-operation. 
Cobden was inclined to support the South as 
free-traders. Bright at once saw that more 
than an issue of economics was involved. 
Afler many arguments the time came for 
Cobden to address his Rochdale constituents. 
* Now,' said Bright, * this is the moment for 
you to speak with a clear voice.' Thenceforth 
Cobden and Bright were regarded in England 
as the two pillars of the northern cause. 
Bright made a great oratorical effort at a 
banquet at Rochdale on 4 Dec., in which he 
indicated the general position of the North, 
and stemmed the tide of exasperation which 
had set in over the Trent afiair. But he pri« 
vately recommended Charles Sumner, chair- 
man of the senate committee on foreign 
relations, to use his influence to procure the 
submission of the issue to unconditional arbi- 
tration. In the event the United States 
government gave way. During the session of 
J 862 Bright was a good deal absent from par- 
liament, his attention being much absorbed by 
the growing seriousness of the cotton famine 
in Lancashire. The cotton supply and Ame- 
rican politics furnished the theme of a great 
speech delivered in the town hall of Birming- 
ham on 18 Dec. He followed up this with a 
speech at Rochdale on 3 Feb. 1863, upon the 
occasion of a meeting for the purpose of passing 
a resolution of thanks to the merchants of New 
York for their contributions to the distressed 
cotton operatives. He felt, in fact, that with 
three fourths of the House of Commons, as 
Cobden declared, anxious for the break up of 
the American union, his words were wasted in 
parliament, and determined to carry the issues 
before the tribunal of the working classes, 
whose interest in the struggle was real and 
urgent. On 26 March 1863 he addressed 
a meeting in St. James's Hall, London, at 
which he presided, convened by the trades 
unions on behalf of the Ix)ndon working 
men. He demonstrated that the mainte- 
nance of slavery was the motive to secession, 
and that, as working men, they could not 
be neutral when the degradation of labour 
was the issue at stake. At a meeting at the 
Ijondon Tavern on 16 June he treated the 
question from the point of view of economics, 
enlarging upon the thesis that emancipated 
labour would increase the supply of cotton. 
"When Roebuck brought forward his motion 
in the House of Commons for the rt^cognition 
of the southern confederacy (30 June), a bril- 
liant speech bv Bright largely contributed to 
its de^at. l^e six mills then belonging to 
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his firm had been at a stand for nearly a 
year (speech of 30 June 1863). It was the 
crisis of the war. In the darkest hours of dis- 
aster, when even the North's well-wishers 
despaired. Bright invariably anticipated a 
reunion. The value of his speech on 30 June 
was recognised by a formal tribute of thanks 
from the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
Cobden, it has been seen, had practically 
abandoned expectation of an effective parlia- 
mentary reform, at least during Palmerston's 
lifetime. He hoped, however, to arouse popu- 
lar interest in nnance and land reform. On 
24 Nov. he met his constituents at Rochdale 
and delivered an address on the subject of 
the laws as affecting agricultural labourers. 
Bright was present, and spoke on the same 
topic. ITie ' Times ' newspaper, which from 
the first Iiad described them habitually as the 
' anti-com-law incendiaries ' and had pursued 
them with ' virulent, pertinacious, and un- 
scrupulous opposition' (Cobden to Delane, 
9 Dec. 1863), last ened upon Bright's argument 
in favour of a greater distribution of land and 
increased facilities for land transfer as a ^ pro- 
position for a division among them (the poor) 
of thelands of the rich* (3 Dec.) Cobden, who 
had also been assailed (20 Nov.), rushed to 
his friend's defence, and an acrimonious con- 
troversy ensued [see Delaxe, John Tha- 
DEUs]. The attack upon Bright Cobden had 
no difficulty in showing to Ik» a calumnious 
misrepresentation. Bright's defence of him- 
self was made in a speech on the hind ques- 
tion at Birmingham on 20 Jan. 18(>4. A 
contemptible example of the malignancy 
with which Bright was at this time assailed 
will be found in an anonymous pamphlet, 
dated 1864, entitled ^Bemarks on certain 
Anonymous Articles designed to render 
Queen Victoria unpopular, with an Exposure 
of their Authorship.' The writer selected 
passages from articles in the * Manchester 
Examiner' and * London Beview,' which, 
with the assistance of innuendo and leaded 
type, were distorted into reflections upon 
the fjueen imputing them to Bright as the 
author of a plot to render the queen un- 
popular and thereby to undermine tne throne. 
The ephemeral literature of the day supplies 
abundant evidence that it was a settled be- 
lief on the part of Bright's political oppo- 
nents that he designed to supplant the 
monarchy by a republic. "While Bright was 
in favour of the removal by the state of 
legislative impediments to the acquisition of 
land, he remained, here as elsewhere, a con- 
sistent individualist. He did not propose 
the creation by the state of a peasant pro- 
prietary, still less did he countenance schemes 
for land nationalisation (Letter of 27 Feb. 



1884). Similarly, on the drink question, he 
opposed (8 June 1864) Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
AVilfrid Lawson's permissive bill, on the 
ground that the remedy for drunkenness is 
not parental legislation but the improvement 
and instruction of the people. 

Meanwhile Cobden's health continued to 
wane. On 4 March 1865 Bright went to 
visit him at Midhurst. Bright had expressed 
a wish that he would come to London to op- 
pose the government's scheme for fortifying 
Quebec. He came on 21 March, and died 
at his lod|^ng8 in Suffolk Street on 2 April, 
Bright being at his bedside. On the day after 
Cobden's death Bright uttered a short but 
nathetic tribute to his memory. On 7 April 
he was present at the funeral at West 
Lavington. One of his last great speeches 
before Cobden's death, that demolishmg the 
current schemes for minority representation 
(Birmingham, 18 Jan. 1865), was the out- 
come of a suggestion from his friend (Cobden 
to Bright, 16 Jan.) During Cobden's illness 
he took up the (question of Canadian de- 
fences, and spoke m the Houm of Commons 
against the vote for the fortifications at 
Quebec (29 March). The dissolution of par- 
liament took place on 6 July, and on the l2th 
Bright was returned for Birmingham un- 
opposed. 

The radical party had long felt Palmer- 
ston to be an incubus on their energy. 
Bright, writing on 10 Sept., declared that he 
was not anxious that reform 'should be 
dealt with during his (Palmerston's) official 
life.' On 18 Oct. Palmerston died. Bright 
at once renewed his activity, feeling there 
was now some hope of influencing the policy 
of the liberal ministry. The public mind 
was exercised by disaffection in Ireland and 
reports of fenian conspiracies. On 13 Dec. 
at Birmingham Town Hall, he denounced the 
established church as a source of discontent. 
When government proposed the suspension 
of the habeas corpus in Ireland, he yielded a 
reluctant assent, but he took occasion to re- 
view and condemn the administration of Ire- 
land since the union. He was active in pro- 
moting the trial of Governor Eyre for the exe- 
cution of Gordon, being one of the Jamaica 
committee constituted for that purpose. 

On 12 March 1806 Gladstone moved for 
leave to bring in the government reform bill. 
Bright delivered on the following night an 
attack, replete with humour, upon Messrs. 
Horsman and Lowe, the leading opponents 
of the measure. He compared them and 
their friends, the whigs adverse to reform, 
to the refugees of the cave of Adullam, 
thereby introducing the party nickname 
* Adullamites ' to political history. In his 
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speech upon the second reading (23 April) 
he disclaimed a share in the decision ot the 
government to deal with the extension of 
the franchise independently of redistribution 
— ^a tactical step assailed by Earl Grosvenor^s 
amendment, and attributed to him. The 
bill, which he characterised as ' not ade- 
quate/ was abandoned on the resignation of 
the ministry (19 June) after defeat upon Lord 
Dunkellin*8 amendment [see Lowe, Robert]. 
General public agitation followed the defeat 
of the bill. There was an increasing sense 
that enfranchisement must be conceded upon 
a larger scale, and Bright, as their most pro- 
minent representative in parliament, was 
looked to as the leader of the growing num- 
bers of the advocates of household suffrage. 
When the Reform League invited him to the 
meeting in Hyde Park (24 July), which had 
been prohibited by the conservative govern- 
ment [see Beales, Edmond], he replied in a 
letter (19 July) indicating the right of the 
people. At a meeting in Birmingham 
(27 Aug.) he pronounced * the accession to 
office of Lord Derby ' to be * a declaration of 
war against the working classes.' At Leeds 
on 8 Oct., at Glasgow on 16 Oct., at Man- 
chester on 20 Nov., and in St. James's Hall, 
London, on 4 Dec., he addressed enormous 
audiences in favour of reform. A year 
earlier, when Palmerston was still living, he 
had replied to an invitation, ' 1 cannot oear 
the weight of an agitation for reform' 
(10 Sept. 1865). The accession of the tories 
to office had inspired him with the strength 
for this great campaign. From Glasgow he 

Proceeded to Ireland. At Dublin he de- 
vered two addresses (30 Oct. and 2 Nov.), 
linking the cause of disestablishment and 
land reform in Ireland with the reform of 
parliament through the agency of a new de- 
mocratic constituency, it was at a banquet 
organised by the National Reform Union at 
Manchester on 20 Nov. that he laid down 
household suffirage as the essential basis of 
the next bill. On 4 Dec. he addressed 
the trade societies of London on the same 
topic. It was upon this occasion that he made 
a memorable defence of the queen, upon 
whose infrequent appearance in public Ayr- 
ton liee Atbtok, Acton Smee, Suppl.] had 
offisred some censorious criticisms. Ilis ac- 
tivity exasperated some of his opponents to 
petty reprisids in the form of calumnies upon 
nis relations to his workpeople. These attacks 
involved him in an acrimonious correspon- 
dence with Sir Richard Garth, member for 
Guildford. They were rebutted by an ad- 
dress of twelve hundred of the firm's work- 
people at Rochdale (25 Jan. 1867) and by 
another from his feUow-townsmen (30 Jan.) 



When, at the opening of the session 
(11 Feb.), Disraeli introduced a series of re- 
solutions in favour of reform. Bright con- 
demned the resolutions (Letter of 16 Feb.), 
and in the House of Commons demanded a 
bill (11 Feb.) The ministry capitulated, and 
the bill was introduced on 18 March. On 
the second night of the second reading 
(26 March) Bright delivered a hostile criti- 
cism of the measure. He resumed his attack 
upon it at a great public meeting at Birming- 
ham on 22 April, and again in Hyde Pane 
on 6 May. When the lords sent down the 
bill with an amendment in favour of the re- 
presentation of minorities. Bright protested 
vehemently against it, as being a restriction 
of electoral power (8 Aug.) Nevertheless 
the amendment was accepted by 258 to 204 
votes. The next advance of reformers, he 
wrote (18 Aug.), must be to the ballot. To 
this he added redistribution in a speech at a 
congratulatory meeting on the election of his 
brother Jacob for Manchester (23 Dec.) 

The state of Ireland was now engrossing 
the attention of the country. At liochdale 
(23 Dec.), at Birmingham (4 Feb. 1868), and 
in the House of Uommons (13 March), 
Bright founded on Irish discontent a plea 
for the extension by state aid of the Irish 
proprietary and for Irish disestablishment. 
By these speeches he contributed much to 
prepare the public mind for the resolutions 
by Gladstone in favour of disestablishment, 
which he supported in the House of Com- 
mons in a masterly speech (1 April). The 
final debate led to a passage of arms between 
Bright and Disraeli, Bright describing the 
prime minister's reference to his interviews 
with the queen as couched ' in a manner at 
once pompous and servile,' and Disraeli re- 
torting that he was indulging in * stale in- 
vective.* 

Irish disestablishment now occupied the 
first place in Bright's political programme 
and in the mind of the countnr at large. 
He expounded it to the Welsh National Ite- 
form Association at Liverpool (3 June 1868), 
to the Limerick Athenffium (14 July), and 
to his Birmingham constituents (22 Aug.) 
Parliament was dissolved on 1 1 Nov. ; on 
18 Nov. Bright was re-elected for Birming- 
ham,andwas,on the formation of ( Madstono s 
first ministry in December, ofl^orfd the pliice 
of secretarv of state for India. Ho doclinud 
the offer, chiefly on conscientious grounds, as 
the office would associate him with military 
administration. J le afterwards acc<*pt4id the 
presidency of the board of trade, being re- 
elected for Birmingham witliout opposition 
on 21 Ik*c. He was at the same time tui- 
mitted to the cabinet and the privy council, 
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* Punch ' signalisinj^ the event by a cartoon 
entitled* A "Friend" at Court* (19 Dec.) The 
pages of * Punch ' at this time attest the 
place occupied by Bright in the public mind 
as a principal author of the leading measure 
of the session of 1869, the bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish church. On the 
second night of the second reading (19 April 
1869) Bright delivered a speech in its favour, 
which excited universal admiration. Aft^r 
Irish disestablishment was carried the Irish 
land question survived. The remedy of 
state-aided purchase for the insecurity of 
Irish tenants had long been advocated by 
him. But a division of opinion in the cabi- 
net prevented the adoption of the larger 
measure he proposed, the purchase clauses of 
the land bill of 1870 being but an imperfect 
concession to views which a breakdown in 
health in January 1870 prevented his pressing 
with success upon his colleaijuos. A long 
illness, like that of 1856, followed, necessi- 
tating his absence from parliament during 
the debates on the bill, lie sought health 
at Norwood, at Brighton, and at Llandudno, 
returning in October to his house at Roch- 
dale. On 19 Dec. he resigned the board of 
trade, receiving on the occasion the honour 
of a sympathetic autograph letter from the 
queen. The details of departmental work did 
not greatly interest him. Ilis presidency is 
chief! V remembered bv the incident of the 
bottle-nosed whale and the attack on liim by 
James Anthony Froude [q. v. Suppl.] A 
Scottish enthusiast, in January 1869, vainly 
endeavoured to enlist his financial aid in a 
scheme for the * destruction of bottle-nosed 
whales and other ponderous monsters' de- 
structive to the sea-fisheries. The correspon- 
dence was made public. Naturalists justified 
Bright 's refusal, and * Punch' seized the occa- 
sion to dedicate to him (23 Jan. 1869) a * Song 
of the Bottle-nosed Whale.' In the Decem- 
ber number of * Fraser's Magazine ' for 1 870, 
Froude, in an article * on progress,' imputed 
to Bright a justification of cheating as *rea- 
sona))le competition ' and * false weights ' as 

* venial delinquencies.' Bright took no notice 
of the attacK, but a dissenting minister, 
Samuel Clarkson, wrote a letter in his de- 
fence. Froude replied, relying on a dis- 
torted meaning assigned to some expressions 
by Bright in his speech on 5 March 1 869, in 
answer to Lord Lustace Cecil's motion on 
adulteration and false weights and measures. 
The correspondence, published by Clarkson, 
together with Bright s speech, in a pamphlet 
entitled * The Censor censured ' (1871), com- 
pletely exonerates Bright from the accusa- 
tion. 

Bright spent 1871 for the most part in 



Scotland, too prostrate even to hear political 
news. It was not until 11 April 1872 that he 
once more entered the House of Commons. 
This illness marked the turning-point of his 
life. It stamped itself upon his pnysique, for 
his hair, which had before been of iron grey, 
had become silvery white. His speeches, 
though still eloquent, henceforth lost their 
invigorating vitality, becoming chiefly re- 
miniscent, and his influence upon the public 
was impressed rather by his pen than oy his 
tongue. On 30 Sept. 1873 he was so far re- 
covered that he accepted the office of chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He was 
re-elected for Birmingham on 20 Oct., and 
two days afterwards addressed his consti- 
tuents at a great meeting at the Bingley 
Hall, after an interval of nearly four years. 
His speech chiefly consisted of a review of 
the work of the liberal govemment. But 
what attracted public attention was that it 
attacked the Education Act of his own col- 
leagues as a measure for the encouragement 
of denominationalism. Forster, the author 
of the act, charged Bright with having 
assented to his proposals, and a controversy 
ensued between them, which added to the 
incipient disintegration of the liberal party. 
Parliament was dissolved on 26 Jan. 1874, 
and on 31 Jan. Bright was re-elected for 
Birmingham without opposition and de- 
livered an address. The liberal ministry 
resigned on 17 Feb. Bright was now free 
from ofi&cial trammels. lie was unequal to 
the exertion of public speaking (Letter of 
3 March), and remained silent during 1874; 
but he exercised influence over opinion bv 
answers to inquiring correspondents, whict 
were regularly published in the newspapers. 
By this metliod he expressed disapproval of 
the permissive bill (5 June 1874), preferring 
to entrust the power of licensing to muni- 
cipal authority (27 Nov. 1873); of suc- 
cessive vaccination penalties (5 Oct. 1874), 
afterwards adding a doubt as to compulsion 
(27 Dec. 1883) ; of the solicitation of votes by 
parliamentary candidates (26 Oct. 1874); and 
of working-men candidates (13 Feb. 1875). 
Home rule for Ireland he haa condemned in 
a letter of 20 Jan. 1872, on the ground that 
*to have two legislative assemblies in the 
United Kingdom would be ... an intole- 
rable mischief. ' To the proposal of * home 
rule all round' he replied that 'nobody 
wants a third imperial parliament' (25 Feb. 
1875). In December 1874 he wrote that he 
was much better than he had been for five 
years. He had recovered strength enough 
both for the public platform and the House 
of Commons. Consistently with his dis- 
approval of the intervention of the state in 



ecdesiaatical aShlrs he FQcdemned the 
Public Worahip Rogulsiion Act of 1874 
(BirmiaghftiD, 26 Jan. 1875). In the House 
of Commons he Bpake in favour of Osborne 
Blorgftn's burial bill (31 April) [see MnitoiN, 
Bin OboUub Obbohmg]. He presided us 
chnimiaii of the raeetinc at the Rufnroi Club, 
anS Feb. 1S75, which elect<Ml Lord Harting- 
tcn to the leadenhip of the liberal pan;. 
In parliament be demolished, in a. spaecb of 
searching analysis, Dr. Kenealy's motion for 
ft loyal commis^on of inquiry into the trial 
of the Tichboine case (23 April). When 
th« Balgarian atrocities wer^ thrilling the 
country, and the question of the mainte- 
nance of the Ottoman empire marked the 
cleaTsge between the two political parties. 
Bright delivered on impassioned adaresa nt 
the Manchester Reform Club ogninat Lord 
Beaoonsfield's policy (2 Oct. 1876). But be 
depreciled iuterventton, m well ageiost as 
on behalf of Turkey, and headed B deputation 
to Lord Derby on 14 July, demanding an 
Msunknce that the government intended to 
preserve neutrality. At Birmingham on 
4 Dec.| upon the same topic, he described 
XiOrd Saltaburv as a man of ' haughty un- 
wisdom,' and Lord BeaconflQeld as an actor 
who ' plays alwavs for tbu galleriea,' Mean- 
while De punued his advocacy of the eiten- 
■ion of the franchise (Birmingham, 32 Jan. 
187(1; House of Commons, 30 May j, though 
b« spoke in parliament against Forsyth's 
women's disabiUties removal bill (26 April). 
During this period Bright had retrieved 
mnoh of his lost vigour, as was attested by 
bis delivery of three speeches on one day at 
Bradford on 25 July 1877. The occasion 
was the unveiling of Cobden's statue, and 
bis speech one of his flnest efibrts. At a 
subsiiqucnt limch at the Bradford Chamber 
of Oummcrcebetook aa hie Ibeme free trade 
U a pncillOBtor, and at a liberal meeting in 
tbe evening the Eastern question. There 
was a constant disposition at thia time on 
the part of Lord Beaconsfield'a govtmmont 
to intervena in the war between Russia and 
Turboy. During the whcilu of this period 
Bright ttxertod an important in&uence in 
fkvouT of nt'Ulralily, which he advocated in 
a aeries of speeches in and out of parliament 
(Birmingham, 13 Jan. 11^78; House of Com- 
tnons, Sfjan.; Mnnchwter, ;10 April). The 
jimspoct of a war with Itiusia recalled his 
ftltentjon to India, and at Alancheiter 
( 13 Sept. and 1 1 Dec. 1B77) and in the House 
of Commons (L'S Jan. IS78) he spoke in 
favourof canals, irrigation, and pubLo works 
In thai oouniry. Tins activity was abruptly 
filitcked by domestic bereavement. His 
,MCona wiie died at One Ash on 13 May MS 
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very suddenly, her husband being absent n 
London. Bright did not resume his plaw 
in parliament till the following February. 
He supported Fawcett's [see Fawobtt, 
Heskv] motion for a committee to inquire 
into the government of India, ognin advo- 
cating decentralisation (18 Feb. 1S79). Tha 
warlike policy of Lord Beaconsfield's govern- 
ment e-xciteci his gravest reprobalioi: 
opposed intervention in Egypt, den< 
the Afghan war, and was constant in pleadt. 
ing for friendly relations with Ruaaii 
(Birmingham, 16 April). The lory govern 
ment, sensible of the growingdissi 
with its foreign policy, delivered it 
through the mouth of Lord Salisbu^ 
great meeting in Manchester on 18 uci. 
To this a counter demonstration was or- 
ganised by the Manchester liberals. Bright 
pronounced an indictment of the govern- 
ment which powerfully affected the public 
mind (25 Oct.) At the ensuing general 
election (March 18K1) the government aus- 
talned a crushing defeat. Gladstone under- 
took to form a ministry (23 April), and 
Bright, who had been returned unopposed 
for Birmingham (9April), accepted the chan- 
cellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, with a 
seat in the cabinet, being re-elected for, 
Birminffham on 8 May. But the stale oi 
his health compelled him to stipulate that ft' 
minimum of departmental worii should be 
einected of him, and that his share 
cabinet should be only consultative. 

ParUament opcDed on 1*9 April, and its 
first business was the Bradlaugh contro- 
versy [see Bradlauoh, Charles, Suppl.'' 
A committee having disallowed BradlaugbV 
request for permiAsion to affirm, be next 
claimed to tate the oath. Bright supported 
Gladstone's proposal for a cfimmittee to in- 
quire as to the competence of the bouse to 
refuse this (21 May), and when that com- 
mittee reported affirmatively, he charged 
them with setting ' up a new test of theism ' 
(31 June). He appealed to the principle of 
toleration, and gave great offence by hia os- 
pression of belief anil regret that ' to a latve 
extent the working people of the countrr do 
not care any more for (he dogmas of Onrit 
tianity than the upper rlasses care for thttlj 
practice of that religion.' ■ 

On 16 Nov. Bright was elected lord rector] 
of the university of Olasgow against Ruskin.<4 
hv 1,128 to «I4 votes, llis installation ad- ] 
drees was delivered on 31 March 1883. 
16 Nov. 1880 at Birmingham he delivontdJ 
a defence of the government, cnndemning m 
the rejection by the lords of the bill for f 
' compensation for disturbance ' of tt 
Indand, and reverting Ui 
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|«ssion for domestic life. Thi^ constantlv 
ftppears in hia epeechee, which coatain fre- 
quent references to the charm afforded him 
bj children's Hocietj. 

He married his second wife. Manning 
Elisabeth Leatham, daughter of William 
Leatham of Heath, near Wakefield, banker, 
on 10 June 1S47 ; she died in 1B78. Bj her 
he had four sons and three daughters. Of 
these one son, Leonard, died in 1864, b|^ 
fire years. The rest survived their father. 
' The eldest son, Mr. John Albert Bright, suc- 
ceeded his father as liberal unionist M.P. for 
Central Birminithsm in 1839, and retaioed 
the seat till 1695. The second son, Mr. 
William leatham Bright, was liberal M.l'. ' 
for Stoke-upon-Trent 18*5-90. 

In early years he was a swimmer, and he 
later became an expert fly fisherman and 
billiard player. He was 6 ft. 7 in. in height. 
After 18i39 he was a total abstainer, keeping 
neither decanters nor wine-glasses in his 
Louse. He wrote little except letters on 
current questions of politics. ' t nevyr 
write,' he ssid, ' anything for reviews or nny 
other periodicals ' (21 Jan. 1879). Hisname 
ia prefixed, as joint editor witli Thorold 
Roger* [see Koobbs,Jahbs Edwin Tiiokold], 
to the edition of Cobden's speeches published 
in 1870. In 1979 he contributed two pages 
of preface to Kay's ' Free Trade in Land,' 
and in 1882 an introductory letter to Lobb's 
* Life and Timos of Frederick Dougls 
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of Mr J. TtiomaMim ot B<-ai<>n, 
and a copy in the Nattona) Libcml Otub, 
London. 

John Brifrht'a viinngi?r brother, Jjiron 
Bright (l!«i'l-l8«il. was an actiw radical 
politician. lie sat in parliament for Man- 
chester from IS«7 (o lt*74, and fhim lS7tl 
tol3S5. When the constituency wasdividml 
under (he Redistribution Act of l8Sr> lie 
stood unsuccessful 1v for the southern divi- 
sion at the general election of that ywtrt 
but although he supported Mr. Gladstone's 
home rule proposals, lie won the seat at thi> 
general election of Juno It'iK, and retained 
it until hia retirement from the House of 
Commons in 1805. Jacob Bright was k 
strenuous champion of ' women's right.'',' 
and succeeded in 1809 in securing the muni- 
cipal TOte for women. He was created a 
E'lvy coancillor on the recommendation of 
ord Itosebery, then premier, on withdraw- 
ing from parliament. He was cliairman of 
the family firm, John Bright & lirothers of 
Rochdale, He married, in 1S.>5, Ursula, 
daughter of Joseph Mellor, a Liverpool mer- 
chant. He died at his roaidance at Goring 
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Thorold Rogers edited two series of speecl 
by Bright: ' Speeches on Questions of Pub 
Policy '(3 rols. 1868: 2nd edit. 1860; and 



1 vol. edit. 1878), and ' Public Addi 
(1879). 'Public Letter* of John Bright' 
was edited by Mr. H. J. Leech in 1885. 

Portraits of Bright— either painted or 
sculptured— are numerous. A picture 
painted by Mr. W. W. Oule«, R.A., in 
1879, is in the National Portrait (iallery, 
London. Another, by Frank Holl, is in the 
Reform Club, London, where there is also • 
marble bust by G. W. SteTenson, R.S.A. 
Portraits were also painted by Sir John 
Everett Millais, P.ILA., Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son, and Mr. W. B. Morris. A plast»^ east 
was taken of his face after death by Mr. W. 
Bmc» Joy, who executed statue* fiir Uitb 
Birmingham (in the Art Gallery) and Man- 
chester (in the Albert Square) :' a r«plic« 'if 
Sir. Bmce Joy's atatoe at BtraiaKhsm is U, 
b« placad in tlw Honae of Onmm^Hu. A 
Mcond statue at HanelKater is in ihn v.wn 
halL A statne by Mr. llamo Thrjivwrr'Ai . 
K.A.,at Rochdale, was miTMled by Xr.J'.!.D 
Morley on 24 Oct. 1804. A p4aM«T cut U 
Sir J. E. Boehm, bart., >■ in the Sni'iax: 
Portnit aaUcry, Lo^oa. A Wat u ia tfc« 



Times of John Bright, a.d. ; UdluBortli's En* 
tire CDrrespundoncc botwecn iho Vicar of RocJi- 
daU and John Bright ( 1851) ; Fishwick's History 
of the Pariah of Itochdals. ISSS; A, Pntchett 
Jlarin's Lif« and Leti«r> of Lord Shechroc.ke, 
2 vols. 1893; Spencer Walpole's Life oF Lord 
Ji)bn RusMll, 2 vols. 1889 ; Morlej's Life of 
CoIhIdii: Fuach: Hani^nrd's Piirliamrntary Do- 
Lnteij private in format ian,] I. 8. L. 

BEINT, Sib JAME.S (lS08-18m gene- 
ral, col onel-ciim man d ant royal (late livngit]) 
artillery, son of Walter Brind,8ilk merchant 
' " ■ " , London, was bom on 



10 July 1«W. After pasaing lhroui{h the 
military colh;ge of the East I 
at Addiscombe, he n 



military colh.'ge of the Kast India (!nni\iaaj 



■econd lieutenant in the Bengal artillery on 
.1 Jul* 1827. His furthnr commissions wero 
-Ut^: first lieutenant 15 (Jet. \HXl, brevet 
captain 3 July lHi-2, captain 3 July 18ir> 
br>rTet major 2'! June WA, major 'J<i Junt 
; ISVi, li<->it*fnani-rj>lonKl 18 Aug. I8.>, 
hrtrvet colonft! -Jf, Apnl IKW, n,\;nA 
H Feb. I'WI, raijor-ir'-n'nl I June |wr7, 
l>n^itn>«nt-g«n<^rBl and gmeral 1 'M. 1^77, 
rrA-iKKl-rfimniHn'luit r>y»l artillery 3 *>Pt. 

Briiyl arnT»d in India nn 1 1 Ang. I*!if7, 
and wM «-n'. >n '.h* 'ipT^r pro»tn««-4, Irti 
:;- ft^h. IVrl ).e WM yivM t'l th« 7ih cim- 
I fMtTifltb tefulMn tiaig*l Mtillny. Aft«r 
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being attached for some three years to the 
revenue survey, he was appointed adjutant l^o 
the 6th battalion of artillery on 13 April 1840, 
and division adjutant to the artillery at Am 
and Mathra in July 1842; but ill-heslth 
compelled him to resign the adjutancy in 
November 1843, and he went home on fur- 
lough in the following vear. In August 
1854 Brind commanded the artillery of the 
field force under Colonel (afterwards Sir) 
Sydney J. Cotton against the Mohmands of 
the Kabul river; he was mentioned in 
despatches, and received the medal and 
clasp and a brevet majority for his services. 

He was commanding a battery at Jalandhar 
in June 1857 when the troops there mutinied. 
He went thence to the siege of Delhi, where 
he commanded the foot artillery of the Delhi 
Held force, and from the time when the siege 
batteries were readv until the assault on 
14 Sept. 1857 he commanded No. 1 siege 
battery, consisting of five 18-pounder guns, 
one 8-inch howitzer, and four 24-pounder 
guns. It was called after him 'Brind*s 
Battery.' All accounts testify to Brind's un- 
ceasing vigilance. He seemed never to sleep. 
Careful in the extreme of his men, he exposed 
himself unhesitatingly to every danger. It 
was said by another Delhi veteran, * Talk of 
Vict/)ria Crosses ; if Brind had his due he 
would be covered with them from head to 
foot.' He commanded the force of artillery 
and infantrs' on 20 Sept. which attacked and j 
carried the jamma Masjid. On the following 
day, as soon as the city of Delhi was com- 
pletely captured, the diflicult task was 
allotted to him of ensuring the safety of the 
gateways. He cleared the city of murderers 
and incendiaries, and made all the military 
posts secure from attack. * On all occasions,* 
wrote another Delhi hero, ' the exertions of 
this noble otlicer were indefatigable. He 
was always to be found where his presence 
was most required, and the example he set 
to his officers and men was beyond all praise. 
A finer soldier I never saw.' 

From December 1857 to March 1858 he 
commanded a light column in the Mozaffar- 
nagar. In April he commanded the artillery 
of the force under Brigadier-general (after- 
wards Sir) Robert Walpole [q. v.], was 
present at the unsuccessful attack on Fort 
Ituiya on 15 April, and at the defeat of the 
rebels at Alaganj on the 22nd, after which 
the column joined the commander-in-chief. 
Brind commanded the artillery brigade in 
the march through Uohilkhand, and at the 
battle of Bareli on 5 May, and the capture 
of that city. He was employed in clearing 
it of rebels on that and the following day. 
In October 1858 Brind commanded the | 



artillerj of Colonel Colin Troup's foree in 
Gude, and took part in the actions of 
Madaipur on 19 Oct., Raaalpar on the 25th, 
the capture of Mithaoli on 9 Nov., and the 
affair of Alaganj on the 17th. He com- 
manded a li^ht column on the following 
day in pursuit of the rebels, and defeated 
them near Mehudi, capturing nine gans, 
after which he rejoined Tronp and moved bj 
Talgaon via Biswan, where Firos Shah was 
posted, and took part in the action of 1 Dee. 
The column then moved north, driving tiie 
remaining rebels towards Nipal and termi- 
nating the campaign. 

For his services in the Sepoy war, for 
which he was frequently mentioned in 
despatches, Brind was made a companion 
of the order of the Bath, military division, 
on 24 March 1858, and received the thanks 
of government, a brevet colonelcy, and the 
medal with clasp. He afterwards served 
for some years in the north-west provinces 
as inspector-general of artillery with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He was promoted 
to be a knight commander of the order of 
the Bath, muitary division, on 2 June 1869. 
On 26 Dec. 1873 he was given the command 
of the Sirhind division of the Bengal army, 
which he held until the end of 18/8, when 
he retired upon a pension and returned 
to England. He was decorated with the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath on 
24 May 1884. He died at Brighton on 
3 Aug. 1888. 

Brind was five times married : (1) in 1833 
to Joanna (d, 1849), daughter of Captain 
Waller ; (2) in 1852 to a daughter (d. 1854) 
of Admiral Carter ; (3) in 1859 to Oeorgina 
(d. 1859), daughter of Heniy George Philips, 
vicar of Mildenhall; (4) in 1864 to Jane 
(</. 18G8), daughter of the Rev. D. H. Maun- 
sell of Balbriggan, co. Dublin ; (5) in 1873 
to Eleanor Elizabeth Lumley, daughter of 
the Rev. Henry Thomas Burne of Ghritlleton, 
Wiltshire, who survived him. 

[India Office Records ; Despatches ; Army 
Lists; Times, 6 Aug. 1888; Stubbs's Hist, 
of the Bengal Artillery; Kaye's Hist, of the 
Sepoy War; MalUson's Hist, of the IndiaiD 
Mutiny and otlier works on the Mutiny.] 

R. H. V. 

BRISTOW, HENRY WH^LIAM (1817- 
1889), geologist, bom in London on 17 May 
1817, was the son of Major-general Henry 
Bristow, a member of a Wiltshire family, 
by his wife Elizabeth Atehome of High 
Wycombe. After passing with distinction 
through King*s College, London, he joined 
the staff of tne Geological Survey in 1842, 
and was set to work in Radnorshire. From 
this county he was shortly afterwards trans- 
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ferred to the Cotteswold district, which he 
flxamined up to Bath, and Bfterwards but- 
vejed B \itge part of Dorset, Wiltshire, and 
Hunpahire, with the Isle of Wight, besides 
aome of the Wealdpn urea, Berhsbire, and 
£8*es. rising ultiraatKl; in 1S7'2 to the posi- 
tion ofdiroctor for England and Wales. Uis 
fi«Id work WM admirable in qualitj, for he 
*r»a no less patient than accurate in un- 
ravelling a complicated district^one of those 
men, in ahort, who lav the foundotions on 
^vhich his succeMors can build, and IV hose ser- 

) to British geotogj are more lasting 
than showy. 

He retired from the survey in July 1888, 
and died on It June 1889. He married on 
S2 Oct. 1863 Eliza HBirison, second daugh- 
ter of David Harrison, a London solicitor, 

to them four children were bora, two 
saaa and as many daughters ; they and the 
iridow surviviag him. 

"i)wa8electedF.G.S.in 1843 and P.R.S. 

iG2, was an honorary member of sundry 

ities, and received the order of 8S. 
Haurice and Luanu. His separate papers 

ew in number — about eight — iitid during 
Iiis later years be Buffered from deafness, 
'which prevented him from taking |>art in 
the business of societies. But his mark is 
made on several of the maps and other pub- 
lications of the Geological Survey, more 
especially in the memoir of parts of Berk- 
'*-— ! and Hampshire (a joint production), 

in that admirable one, 'The Geology of 

the Isle of Wight,' almost all of which was 

fjoia his pen, lie contributed also to sundry 

puhlications.official and otherwise, and wrote 

or edited the following books: 1. 'Glossary 

of Mineral agv,' 1801. 2. 'Underground 

Life' (traiisUlion, with additions of * La Vie 

Souterraine,'byL.Simonin>, 1869. 3. 'The 

'World boforetheDeluge' (a translation, with 

additions, of a work by L. Figujer), 1872. 

[Obitnarj notice by H. B. Wloodwuid], with 

liat of papers and bouks in GeolnginI Mnim- 

iis. 1H8U, p. 381, und informstiun from Mrs. 

21ristuw.] T. Q. B. 

BRI8TOWE,JOHNSYER(1027-189fi), 

fhysician, bom in Camber well on lU Jan. 
K!7, was the eldest son of John Syer 
Bristowt-, a mCTlical practitioner in Camber- 
'well, and Alary Chesshyre his wife. He wna 
«diie«Ied at Enfield and King's College 
trhools, and entered at St, Thomas's Hos- 
pital Ok a medicalstudent in 184(1. Here he 
lock most of the principal priies, securing 
the bigbeat distinction, the treasurer's gold 
nedsl, in 1848, and in the same year he ob- 
iained the gold medal of the Apothecaries' 
poci«tj for bolany. lu 181^ ha was ad- 



mitted a member of the Koyal College of 
Surgeons of England, and on 2 Aug. 1849 
he received the licence of the Society of 
.Apothecaries. In 1B60 he took the degree 
of M.n.of the university of London, gaining 
the scholarship and medal in surgery and 
the medals in analom; and materia medica; 
in 1852 he was admitted M.D. of the London 
University. 

In 1849 be was house surgeon at St. 
Thomas'B Hospital, and in the following 
year he was appointed curator of the museum 
and pathologist to the hospital. He was 
elected assistant physician in 18d4,Bnd dur- 
ing the next few years he held several teach- 
ing poets, being appointed lecturer on botany 
in 1869, on materia medica in I860, on general 
,d phyBiology in 18Co, on patho- 
1670. In 1860 he was elected full 
in, and in 187G he became lecturer 
icine, a post which he held until 
rement in 1892, when he becama 
consulting physician to the hospitaL 

lie served many important ofGces at tha 
Royal College of Physicians. Elected ft 
fellow in inm. he was an examiner in medi- 
cine in 18ttQ and 1870. In 187:! he was 
Croonian lecturer, choosing for his subiect 
' Disease and its Medical Treatment ; la 
1879 he was I.umleian lecturer on 'The 
Pathological Relations of Voice and Speech.' 
He wos censor in 18T6, 1886, 1887,1888, 
and senior censor in 1889. He was examiner 
in medicine at the universities of Oxford and 
London, at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and at the war othce. He was also medical 
officer of health for Camberwell (1856-95). 
physician to the Commercial Union Assu- 
rance Company, and to Westminster school. 

In 1881 he was elected F.R.S., and tha 
honorary degree of LL.D, was conferred 
upon him at the tercenti^na^ of the Edin- 
burgh University in 1884. lie waspresident 
of the Pathological Society of London in 
188o, of the Neurological Society in 1891, 
and of the Medical Society of London in 
1893. In this year he delivered the Letlso- 
mian lectures on 'Syphilitic Affections of 
the Nervous System.' lie was also president 
of the Society of Jledicel Officers oi Health, 
of the Hospitals Association, and of tlio 
metropolitan counties' branch of the Britbh 
Medical Asiiociation. In 1887 his term of 
r ffice as physician to St. Thomas's Hospital 
having expired, he was appointed for a fur- 
ther term of five years at the unonimoua 
of his colleagues, 

owe died on 20 Aug. 1695 at Mon- 
mouth, and is buried at Norwood cemetenr. 
Aihree-<]UBrter-lenglh portrait by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Beatrice M. Brislowe, hangs in the 
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dommittee-room at St. ThomasB Hospital. 
The bulk of the subscriptions collected on 
Lis retirement from St. Thomas's Hospital in 
1892 was used to found a medal to be awarded 
for proficiency in the science of patholojry. 
lie married, on 9 Oct. 1856, Miriam Isabelle, 
eldest survivingdaughter of Joseph P. Steams 
of Dulwichyby whom he had five sons and five 
daughters. 

Dr. Bristowe's reputation rests chiefly 
upon his great power of teaching students 
at the bedside, for in this he was facile 
jtrinceps among the physicians of his own 
time. The faculty seemed to depend on a 
most retentive memory for detail, a tho- 
roughly logical mind, an inability to accept 
anything as a fact until he had proved it to 
be so to his own satisfaction, and a very 
complete mastery of the science of pathology. 
As a physician his reputation stood highest 
in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of 
the nervous system, though he took almost 
an equal interest in diseases of the chest and 
abdomen. The problems of sanitary science, 
<too, afibrded him a constant gratification, 
and he communicated to the public health 
department of the privy council a series of 
important report* * On Phosphorus Poison- 
ing in Match Manufacture^ (1802), *0n 
Infection by Ilags and Paper Works ' (1865), 
' On the Cattle Plague ' ( 1866) in conjunc- 
tion with IVofessor (Sir) J. Burdon Sander- 
son, and *0n the Hospitals of the United 
Kingdom' jointly with Mr. Timothy Holmes. 
He had considerable skill as a draughtsman, 
and many of tl e microscopical drawings to be 
found in his books were the work of his own 
hand. In particular his figures of trichina 
spiralis, a parasitic worm in the muscles of 
man, have been copied into many text-books. 

Bristowe published: 1. 'Poems,' lx)ndon, 
1850, 8vo ; towards the end of his life he issued 
another small volume of poems for private 
circulation. 2. * A Treatise on the Theorj' 
and Practice of Medicine,* London,! 876, 8vo ; 
the 7th edit, was issued in 1890. This work 
immediately became one of the principal text- 
books of medicine for students and practi- 
tioners in all English-speaking countries; the 
chapters on insanity form one of the most 
valuable portions of the book. 3. * Clinical 
I^ectures and Essays on Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System,' 1888, 8vo. 4. * Annual lie- 
ports of the Medical Officer of Health to the 
Vestry of St. Giles, Camberwell, Surrey,' 
London, 1857-82, 8vo. He also edited the 
' St. Thomas's Hospital Reports,' 1870-76. 

[Personal knowledge; information kindly 
contrilmted by Mr. L. S, Bristowe, harrihter-at- 
law ; St. Thomas's Hospital Keports, new series, 
1894, xxiii. 18.] D'A. P. 



BROADHEAB, WILLIAM (1816- 

j 1879), instigator of trade-union outrages, 
was bom at Whirlow, neur Sheffield, iiT 
September 1815. Asa boy he worked with 

, his father, who wan for many yean foreman 
of the saw-grinders emplorea by Messrs. 

. Jonathan Beardshaw & Sons of Garden 

I Street (now of the Baltic Steel Works, 
Effingham Road), Sheffield. After leaving 
his father he went to work at Stacey Wh^ 
in the Loxley Valley, now encloseil within 
the Damflask reservoir of the Sheffield water 
company. He married and developed stu- 
dious tastes, assiduously reading Shaken 
spneare. On leaving Loxlej, Broadhead, 
without ceasing to practise his craft, became 
landlord of the Bridge Inn, Owlerton. His 
sympathies were always strongly with work* 
men in their disputes with their employers. 
In 1848, while living at Owlerton, he 
guaranteed the costs of the solicitor who 
defended Dniry, Marsden, BuUoas, and 
[lall, charged with employing two men to 
destroy the property of Peter Bradahaw. 
The prisoners were eventually liberated on 

I technical ^unds, but Broadhead found 
himself seriously embarrassed by the heavy 
amount of the costs. 

In 1848 or 1849 he was appointed aecre^ 
tary of the saw-grinders' union. The body 
was a small one, numbering as late as 1867 

. only 190 members. Originally it was orga-* 
nised chiefly as a mutual benefit society. 
Under Broadhead's vigorous management 
the working members m five years contri-* 
bated no less than 9,000/. to sick and un* 
employed members. Removing from Owler- 
ton he became landlord of the Greyhound 

I inn at Westbar, and subsequently of the 
l^oyal George in Carver Street, Sheffieldi 
These houses became the headquarters of tba 
saw-grinders' union, and Broadhead, though 
nominally only secretary, in reality dictated 
its actions. He was full of zeal for its pro- 
sperity, and, to enforce discipline on its 
members and compel the whole of the work- 
men to enrol themselves, hesitated at no 
measures, however disgraceful. The trade 
had long been notorious for rattenings and 
outrages, but under Broadhead's manage- 
ment more daring crimes were perpetrated. 
In July 1853 he hired three men to hamstring 
a horse belonging to Elisha I'arker of Dore, 
who had ofiended by working in association 
with two non-unionists. Parker, remaining 
obdurate, was fired at and wounded on Whit 
Monday, 1854, at the instigation of Broad- 
head, who paid his assailants out of the funds 
of the union. In November 1857 James 
Linley, who persisted in keeping a number 
of apprentices in defiance. of the union, wa^ 



irounded wltbun nir-giin by Samuel Crooki^s 
ftt BFOadLead's inHtigation, end in January 
] 669 a etui of gunpowiler was exploded in the 
tiouSD vhere Lintey )odg^. Finally, Broad- 
'bead hired Croohes and James Hallani to 
«hoot Linler. On 1 Aug. I8S9 he was shot 
in the bead in a public-house in Portliuid I 
Street, and'died from the effect of the wound 
in the following February, Broadbead after- ' 
wards stated that lie had eiven express in- 
, junctions that Linley Bbould not be iniuTed 
lo ■ vital part. On di May 1B59 he etoployed ' 
two men to explode a can of gunpowder in ' 
the cbininey of Samuel Itaxler of Loxley, a 
isw-grinder who refused lo ioin the union, i 
In October James Helliwell, another non- 
nnioniet, was injured by the explosion of 
liatf a can of gunpowder in his trough, and I 
Joseph Wilson, Helliwell's emnloyer, had a I 
Can of gvnpowder exploded in liis cellar by 
Crookes on ^4 Not. After an unsuccessful 
attempt by Crookes to blow down a chimney ' 
at Messrs. Fortb's works, contiiderable ' 
iimage was done by Crookes and Hallam, at I 
Broadhead'a suggestion, to the works of I 
Messrs. Wbeatman £ Smith, who bad intro- 
duced machinery for grinding straight saws. ' 
These outrages continued, though with 
]ess frequency, until 1606. Broadhead con- . 
ctanlly protested his entire innocence, styl- 
ing the attempt on Messrs. Whenlman & 
Smith ' a hellish deed,' and on another ocea- I 
»iaa offering a reward for the detection of 
the offender. When LinW was shot he 
wrote letters expressing his abhorrence. 
lie even imputed attacks on manufactories 
to the jealousy of rival employers. Not- 
withstanding these protestations it was aus- 
jiected that the union was cognisant of many 
of the crimes committed. The editor of the 
'Sheffield "Daily Telegraph' was especially 
active in attacking Broadhead, and in seek- 
ing evidence against him. Every eltbrt at , 
detection, however, failed in spite of the | 
oiler of large rewards. Under these clr- ■ 
eumatances it was felt that unusual conces- 
bIodb must be made to arrive at the truth, j 
An attempt to blow up a bouse in New 
Hereford Street on 8 ttet. 1866 finnlly in- ! 
dueedgoremmenttotake action. OnBApril ' 
1867 an act was pn«ed directing examiners i 
tb collect evidence at Shelfield regarding the 
Or]i;aiilaatiun and ruk-s of the union, and em- I 
powering tliem to give a certificate lo nny 
vitnenwho gave snlisfHclory evidcntwpni- 
lecting him from the effect of his diaclo- 
mtm. Th« oxnniiners under the act sat at 
Sheffii'ldfromS Juneto 8 July. Broadbeod 
was among tlio numerous witnesses ex- 
amined. His air at flrst wa* confident: he 
flourished his gold eye-glaM and patronised 



the court. Til.? teetimonv of Hallam and 
Crookes, however, cstabliBliBd bis complicity 
in a number ol misdeeds, and be was driven I 
in self-protection to make a full avowal ofa 
bis practices. lie admitted baviug insti- V 
gated one murder, that of Linley, ana I welva 1 
other outrages, besides mauy smaller offences. 
At the conclusion of the proiMiedings 
Broadhead received a certificate under the 
act, and on 13 An^. the saw-grinders' union 
refused to expel him on the ground that his j 
deeds were the result of tbe want of properly J 
regulated tribunals to bind workmen to what ■ 
was ' honourable, justi and good,' Hefoundfl 
himself, however, ifnable to endure thai 
general contumely, His health failed. Thol 
magiatrntes revoked tbe licence of the Royal W 
George on 23 Aug, 18b7, and refused to 4 
grant him a licence for a beershop. A sub- 1 
scripllon was made for him among the trada 
worKmen. and he emigrated to America in 
November 1869; but, failing to find emplo.v- 
meot, eventually returned to Sheffield, where 
he kept a grocers ahopin Meadow Street until 
his death. In 167ti he had an attack of 

Calyais, and for the last twelve mouths of 
life he was almost belplesa. He died ii 
Meadow Street on 13 March 1S79. He mar 
ried Miss Wildgoose of Loxley, by whom -J 
he bad nine children. His wife aurv' " 

Broadhead was introduced by CliarleiJ 
Reade into his novel 'Put Yourself in hi> J 
Place,' under the designation of Orotait. 

[Thera is nn excellent memoir o( Broadbcad | 
in the Shpfileld and Bothrrham Jndeprui 



Sheflield Outmgni Eiiquirv. vol. ii,. Minutes of 
EvirleE™(188T). pp. aW-61; Ann, B»«, 1887, 
Chron. 73-9. 14S-8; Hnntcr's Hallamihire, ed. 
Gatty. 1869, pp. 217-22; Qiitty"» ShflfHeld, 
Pom and PiCBent, 1 873, pp. 392-8.] t:. L 0. 

BROOME, Sib FREDERICK NAPIER 
(11*12-1890), colonial governor, born in 
Canada on Id Nov. 1642, was tbe eldest eon 
of Frederick Broome, a missionary in Canada, 
and afterwards rector of Kenley in Shrop- 
shire, by his wife, Catherine Eli«abiith, eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant -colonel Napier. Ho 
was educated at Whitchurch grammar school i 
in Shropshire, and in IB-*)? emigrated to Can- I 
terbury in New Zealand, where he enf^gnd' I 
in sheep farming. In lt*t!8 be published J 
' Poeius from New Zi-nland ' (Lonilon, f vo), T 
and in IWIH 'The Stranger from Serinboa, J 
I<ondon, 8vo. In 1869 be relumed to ^n^J 
land, and wos almuet immediately ample— -^ ■ 
by the 'Times' as a general oontribu 
reviewer, and art critic. He alsowrotc p 
and verse for the' Comhill,'' Mac^illan's,' 
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other magazines. In 1870 Broome was ap- 
pointed secretary of the fund for the com- 
pletion of St. Faurs Cathedral; in 1873 
secretary to the royal commission on unsea- 
worthy ships ; and in 1875 colonial secretary 
of Nntal, wnither he proceeded as a member 
of Sir Garnet (now Viscount) Wolseley's 
special mission. In 1877 he was nominated 
colonial* secretary of the Isle of Mauritius, 
and in 1880 he became lieutenant-governor. 
While administering the government of the 
island as secretary he earned the approba- 
tion of the home government, as well as the 
thanks of the South African colonies, by his 
prompt despatch of the greater part of the 
garrison to South Africa after tne disaster 
of Isandhlwana. In 1882 he was nominated 
governor of Western Australia. 

At that time Western Australia was still 
a crown colony. Broome turned his atten- 
tion to the development of its natural wealth. 
The first years of his administration were 
marked by a rapid extension of railways and 
telegraphs, and increasing prosperity was 
accompanied by a growing desire for repre- 
sentative government. Broome warmly 
espoused the colonial view, and accom- 
panied his despatches with urgent recom- 
mendations to grant a constitution such as 
the legislature of the colony requested. In 
1889, when the bill was blocked in the home 
parliament in consequence of difficulties at- 
tending the transfer of crown lands, Broome 
himself proceeded to London with other 
delegates to urge the matter on the colonial 
office. On 21 Oct. 1890 Western Australia 
received its constitution, and Broome's term 
of office came to an end. He left the colony 
amid great popular demonstrations of grati- 
tude for his services. 

He proceeded to the West Indies, where 
he was appointed acting governor of Bar- 
badoes, and afterwards governor of Trinidad. 
He died in London on 26 Nov. 1896 at 
51 Welbeck Street, and was buried at High- 
gate cemetery on 30 Nov. On 21 June 18(55 
he married Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Walter J. Stewart, island secretary of 
Jamaica, and widow of Sir George Robert 
Barker [q. v.] 

[Times, 28 Nov. 1896; Men and Women of 
the Time, 1896; Burkos Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage.] E. I. C. 

BROWN, FORD MADOX (1821-1893), 
painter, was bom at Calais, where, because 
of their narrow circumstances, his parents 
were then living, on 16 April 1821. His 
father, Ford Brown, a retired commissary in 
the British navy, in which capacity he had 
served on board the Saucy Arethusa of that 



day, was the second son of Dr. John Brown 
(1735-1788) [q. v.] At CalaU Ford Madox, 
who owed his second name to his mother, 
daughter of Tristram Maries Madox of Green- 
wich, a member of a reputable Kentidi family, 
showed, even in childhood, strong artistic 
proclivities, which hia father aaaiated by 
placing the lad successively under Professor 
Gregorius in the academy at Bruges, under 
Van Hanselaer at Ghent, and finally with 
Baron Wappers, a very accomplished and 
successful teacher, though an indifierent 
artist, who was then at the head of the aca- 
demy at Antwerp. It was at Antwerp that, 
during a sojourn of nearly three years, the 
youth, who was already producing portraits 
for small sums and otherwise testing his 
skill, acquired that sound and seardung 
knowledge of technical methods, from oil- 
painting to lithography, which distinguished 
nim in after-life. So early as 1837 a work 
by Brown was exhibitiod with success at 
Ghent, and in 1839 he sold a picture in 
England. In 1840 he married his first wife, 
his cousin Elizabeth, sister of Sir Bichard 
Madox Bromley [q. v.] Pursuing his studies 
with extreme zest and energy, Madox Brown 
was able to exhibit at the English academy 
in 1841 * The Giaour's Confession,' a Byronic 
subject treated in the Byronic manner, but 
powerfully and with sympathetic insight of 
a sort. He worked at Ajitwerp and, later, 
in Paris till 1842. About this period be 
executed on a life-size scale the very dark 
and conventional ^ Parisina^s Sleep,' which, 
before it was shown at the British Institution 
in 1845, had the strange fortune of being 
rejected at the salon of 1843 because it was 

* too improper.' 

In 1843-4 Madox Brown was still in 
Paris, diligently copying old masters' pictures 
in the Lou\Te, studying from the life in the 
ateliers of his contemporaries, and ambi- 
tiously devoting himself to the preparation 
of works intended to compete at the exhi- 
bition in Westminster Hall. There, in 1844, 
Brown laid the foundations of his honours in 
artistic if not in popular opinion by means 
of a cartoon of life-size figures representing 
in a vigorous and expressive design the 

* Bringing the Body of Harold to the Con- 
queror ; 'he also exhibited an encaustic sketch, 
and a smaller cartoon. In 1845 he was again 
represented at Westminster by three works, 
being frescoes, including a figure of * Justice,' 
which won all artistic eyes and the highest 
praise of B. R. Ilaydon. Nothing was then 
rarer in London than a fresco. Dyce alone 
had produced an important example of the 
method. 

Induced by his wife's bad health to visit 



It&ly in 1845, Brown utiKliml largely at Itome 
from the: works of Mictioel Angclo and 
Rapbael, tmi thus enhiuiced his appreciation 
of style in art. After nine months tbe 
breaking down of Lis wife's constitution 
corapelled iheir rapid return to Eiig-land ; 
but Bhediedwhiletbey were passing througli 
J^ftria in May 1815, She waa buried in 
Highgale cemetery. In 1846, and aomewhat 
lat-er, Brown was in London collating autlio- 
litiea aa to the compilation of a portrait of 
Bhake^ieare, in which, as the result utlcstH, 
tiie artist went as near as possible to success. 
This picture, after beiog lODg in tbe posses- 
■ion of the artist's friend, Mr. Lowes Dickiu- 
8on, was acquired by the Manchester Art 
Gallei^in 1900. In Rome Brown had made 
a deeiipi for a verv important picture of 
' Wyciiff reading his Translation of tlie 
Bible to John of Oaont.' which In 1847 was 
COiDpIeted in London and publicly shown at 
tbe ' Free Exhibition ' in li!48 ; owing to iis 
brilliance, extreme Bnish, and delicacy of tint 
and tone, OS well as to a certain fresco-like 
•{uality, it attracted much attention, but it 
■was an ariiliciBlly balanced com posit ion, and 
A certain ' German ' air pervaded it. 

ThispictureelicitedfromDanteU. Itosectli 
& somewhat juvenile letter, earnestly begging 
Brown to accept the writer as a pupil, and 
Brown generously took the somewhat un- 
teacbable younfc student under bis charge. 
By this means Brown was brought into close 
relations with the seven artists who had 
jasl formed themselves into the Society of 
Pre-Rspbaelite brethren. Three of the six 
Artists— Millais, D. 0. Kossetti, and the pre- 
sent writer — at once formally approached 
Brown with an invitation to join them ; but 
Brown declined the invitation mainly bernuse 
of the very exaggerated sort of 'realism' 
which for a short lime at the outset was 
affected by the brotherhood. But until death 
parted them hewa« on very affectionate terms 
with five of the brethren — Jamea Collinson 
and Mr. Ilnlman Hunt In addition to the 
thl«« slready named— and upon the art of all 
of ibem his influence, as well as theirs upon 
bis Ml, wa3 not small. But in 1848 he was 
far in advance of the ] 're- Raphael lies In his 
•CCompIlshmeDt aa an artist, and their in- 
fluence nn him developed very gradually. 
Iltraugb 184H, the year In which the brother- 
bood was formed, it was not apparent at all. 
KoD« of Brown's picturua, in foct, exhibjied 
Willi aii^al elTect that aortof realistic paint- 
ing which is ignorantly supposed to hnvo 
'hmnihv tf plu4 ultra of the Pre-Raphap|ite 
Xiith, until the bmthorhood waa beginning 
ta duualvf!. In 1848 llrown pnintrd 'The 
InfanL'i [lepast,'whichwasaimply a brilliant 



study of the effect of firelight, and w 
of thos3 higher and dramatic aims whicb 
distinguished the contemporary pointinga 
of MilUis, Rossetti, Collinson, end Mr. 
Holman Hunt. Brown's most realistic and 
'actual' achievement was his 'Work' of 
18fi3, and his < Lost of England' of ISG'i. 
It waa highly characteristic of Brown that 
be carriei into execution in these fine pic- 
tures the original principles of the brother- 
hood he refused to join. lie bad already 
made himself, however, so far an ally of the 
society that when their magazine, * The 
Germ,' was published in 1850 he contributed 
poetry, proae, and an etching illustrating hia 
conception of Lear and Cordelia's history. 

Meanwhile, continuing in his own course, 
Brown produced ' Cordelia si the Bedside of 
Leer,' 164!), a wonderfully sympathetic, 
dramatic, and vigorous picture brilliantly 

fainted; and ' Christ washing Peter's Feet,' 
W6I, partly repainted in 1338, 1871, and 
1892, and now one of the masterpieces in tha 
National Gallery at Millbank. 'Work,' 
which is now conspicuous in the public gal- 
lerv at Manchester, was begun in 1852 and 
finished in lSf(8: it was painted inch by inch 
in broad daylight, in the street at llajnp- 
sleod, and ia a composition of ]>ortraits the 
most diverse. It illustrates not merely 
llrown'sartisticknowledge.skill, and genius, 
but the stringency of bis political vlen 
the time, and is a sort of pictorial e 
produced under the mordant infiuence of i 
Thomas Carlyle and the gentler altruism I 
of F. D. Maurice; it comprises liken eases of j 
both theae thinliers. After ' \^'o^k ' waa I 
well advanced. Brown's masterpiece, the in- f 
measurably liner ' Last of England,' took I 
ita place upon the easel. This type of Pr^ I 
Iiapuaetitism at its best is now a leading | 
ornament of the public gallery at Birming- 
ham. It hiLS been said of it that ' Brown I 
never painted better, and few pictures repra- ' 
sent so well or so adequately the passlonata 
hopes and lofty devotion of the I're- 
lUpboelite brotherhood when it came into 
being.' Its two figures are exact and pro- 
foundly mo vine portraits of Brown himself 
and hts second wife, while the Incident i 
immortalises was witnessed by the naintei 
while going to Graresend to see Tliomaa I 
Woolner [q.v.], then a Pre-ltapba elite bro- I 
tber, embark on his woy to the Australian ] 
gold diggings. The immediate subject of 1 
his great picture may have been forced upon I 
him by this iucident. At the time the work 
was undertaken Brown's own pecuniary cir- 
ca mstancea weri> much straitened and a 
collapse was threatening. 

In succeeding years Brown's more impor- 
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tant paintings were ' The Death of Sir Tris- I left him. He ceased to send his pictures to 
tram/ 1863, the grim grotesqueness of which its exhibitions after 1855, dierishing thence- 
emphasised the artist's dramatising power. | forth antagonism against all constituted anis- 
But it did not show those less favourable ele- tic societies. His quarrel with the academy 
ments of his art which are marked in such marred the effect which his genius and great 
designs as ' Jacob and Joseph's Coat/ wher^ | technical resources might have produced 
the ill-conditioned sons of the patriarch pre- | upon the art of his contemporaries. In 1865 
sent to him the blood-stained garment of \ Brown made a numerous collection of his 
their brother, and a do^ is made to smell ' pictures, and exhibited them in Piccadilly 
the stain ! Then came * King Rent's Honey- with some ^lat. He grained two prizes in 
moon,' 1863, where the amorous cfueen the Liverpool Academv, by awarding which 
caresses her gentle spouse in a charmingly j the artistic members of that society so greatly 
naive manner; the vigorous and powerful | offended their lay patrons as to induce a 
• Elijah and the Widow's Son,' where the ' revolution in its history. He contributed to 
prophet carries the boy down a flight of : the Paris exhibitions in 1855 and 1889; to 
steps (the finest version of this desijrn is at ' the Manchester Art Treasures of 1857, and 
South Kensington) ; 'Cordelin's Portion,* ; to various galleries in Edinburgh, Liverpool| 
which belongs to Mr. Albert Wood of Con- I Birmingham, and Manchester. Brown was 
way ; * The Entombment of Christ,' a com- ' one of the founders of the original Hogarth 

?osition worthy of a great old Italian master. Club in London, which included among its 
866-9; *Don Juan found by Haidee,' an members W. Burges, Sir F. Burton, Lord 
inferior work in every respect, which, unfor- j Leighton, Rossetti, Q, E. Street, and Thomas 
tunately for Brown's fame, has found a place ! Woolner ; and at the little so-called Pre- 
in the Luxembourg at Paris; 'Sardanapal us,' . Raphael ite exhibition in Russell Place, 
1869, a noble design, disfigured bv some Fitzroy Square, there were several pictures 
questionable drawing ; and ' Cromwell on his of his. 

Farm,' 1877, a somewhat overrated picture. Desiring to develop a love for art in Eng- 

In 1878 Brown began to paint in panels on land, Brown was one of the first of English 
the wall of the town hall at Manchester, | artists who, at Camden Town, many years 
and, as a commission from that city, a series | before the Working Men's College in Great 
of works designed to illustrate the history of ' Ormond Street was founded, helped to esta- 
the place. These are twelve in number, and blish a drawing-school for artisans. At the 
as a completed series they are unique and ' Working Men's College, which was consti- 
unrivalled in this country, though indeed tuted in 18/>4, he was firom the first among 
the examples, compared with each other, are the soundest teachers, giving his time, know- 
not a little unequal ; the best of them is ' ledge, and skill without remuneration. For 
*The Romans building Manchestpr,Mn which some years— from 1861 to 1874 — he was a 
Brown's quaint vein of humour is manifest leading member of the firm of Morris, Mar- 
in the incident of the centurion's spoilt little shall, Faulkner, & Co., decorative artists and 
son kicking at the face of his guardian ; the manufacturers of artistic furniture, which 
same vein appeared in another panel at Man- j was founded by William Morris [q. v.Suppl.] 
Chester of * The Expulsion of the Danes/ ' and his friends in Red Lion Square, and ulti- 
where little pigs escaping get between the mately — after 1874 — became Morris's sole 
legs of the marauders and upset them. ! concern. The firm's influence upon deco- 
'Crabtree watching the Transit of Venus,' rative art has been revolutionary and of the 
1882, has, despite some awkwardness in its greatest value. Many of its best works in 
technique, a singularly expressive and ori- stained glass and other methods of design 
ginal design. The face and figure of Crab- were by Brown. 

tree are worthy of Brown's best years. In 1891 a number of artists (including 

Proud and sensitive, Brown was alwavs manv roval academicians) and amateurs sub- 
keenly resentful of neglect or injur}% real or scribed about 900/. in order to secure for the 
imaginary. In fact, he was by nature a i National Gallery a picture which should 
rebel, anil his influence upon not a few who adequately represent Brown's art. This 
became eminent made him a sort of centre i compliment, paid mainly by painters to a 
for many varieties of discontent. A lifelong I painter, is unique, and of the highest kind, 
quarrel with the Royal Academy began in Death intervening, the commission thus 
1851, when room equal to that of ten ordi- I ofl\3red was never completed, but with a 
nary works was given in the exhibition of ■ portion of the money * Christ washing Peters 



that year to his huge canvas, * Chaucer read- 
ing the J>egend of Custance,' but its position 
caused Brown dissatisfaction, which never 



Feet' was bought for the National Gulleri*, 
where it now is, the large cartoon of* The 
Body of Harold brought to the Conqueror* 



imil lor the boiilh Lundon An Ual- 
I A number at designs, which are 
hit^Br decorativf, wert- bought and distri- 
iatei amon^ the an Bchonls nf Enfilitnd. 
> Late in his lift) Brown had a full ^hareof 
^mestic troubles, lu November 18T4 his 
ind heart were convulsed by the death 
if his Mn Oliver, a youth upon whose future 
''" had founded nrabitious end splendid 
B [lee Beowk, Oliyer M«dd.\]. Ilia 
d Kosseiti died on 9 April 1862, and 
) October 1890 Mrs. Madox Brown, the 
er's wcnnd wife. It wna then mnnifeat 
s friends that his own powers were 
kilinff. Gut he lived until 6 Oct. 1893; five 
kf s later he was buried in the cemetery at 
Ptnchlev, where the remains of Lis second 
~fe and son wem already laid. He was, 
_cept perhaps Millais, the most Eng^Iish 
£ the English art isls of his time. 

Brown married his second wife, Emma 
lill, the daughter of a Herefordshire farmer, 
I 1848; she was only fifteen at the time, 
d her mother's opposition to the marrtiige 
1 to an elopement. Brown's elder daughter, 
i.ucy, married Mr. William M. Rossetti, the 
vunger brother of the artist [see Kosheto, 
tVCT Uadox] ; his younger dauKhter, Ca- 
"" "!, married Frani (or Francis) Hnefler 

B. tJ, and their ion, Mr. Ford Madox 
nefier, published in 189(1 a biography of 

e painter, his grandfather. 

Besides the portrait of himself which 
Irown introduced into his ' The Last of 
bagland' (now at the Birmingham Art 
lAllery), there is a second portrait by him, 
t himself, which wag exhibited in (he Kew 
IslleTT, I.ondon, in 1900; a reproductinn is 
ivBii in Mr. F. M. Hueffer's 'Memoir.' 
tlveral of his oictures, includlni; ' The I.Mt 
f England,'* Worli,' 'Sanlannpnius,'' Elijah 
nd the Widow's Son,' ' Cordelia,' and 'Christ 
rashing Peter's Feet,' bave been eugm\ed. 

(PitfsoDsl knowledge; Mamair of Madox 
"Siwnbyhi* grandson. Mr, P.M. Huiiff»r(lS91l); 

•ownideBiiilhe'rortrDlio' (I BBS) by the i-rc- 

nt wri(*r, which vrrM »tea iu pruof am) np. 
roved by Madox Brown,} F, O. S. 

BROWN, QEOROE (1818-1880), Oona- 
) politician, was born at Edinburgh on 
Sot 1S18. 

Hi* father. Pbteb Brows (1784-1868), 
"" ''an Jonrmlist, born in Scollnnd on 
n 1784, was an Edinburgh merchant, 
IneouDtering TcTersns he emigrated to New 
Wk in 1838, where in Bccenber 1842 ha 
landed the 'British Chronicle,' a wwklv 
awspaper especially Intended for Scottisli 
uigranis. Being unable to compete with 
li«i • Albion,' wliicli repntoetitea genernl 
IritUh iM«t«sti, it was removed to Toronto 



in lf4S, nud rechristened ' The Banner,' he- 
coming the peculiar organ of the Free Church 
of Scotland in Canada. While in New ifork 
Brown published, under the pseudonym ' Li- 
bertas,' a reply to Charles Edward Lester's- 
' (Jlory and Sbsme of England ' (18W}, en- 
titled ' The Fame and Qlory of Englsoid 
Vindicated.' He died at Toronto on 30 June 
1S63. He married the only daughter of 
George Mackenzie of Stonioway in the 

His son was educated at the Edinburgh 
High School and at the Southern Academy. 
He accompanied hi* father to New i'ork in 
1838, and became publisher and business 
manager of the ' Brilish Chronicle.' During 
a visit to Toronto in this espacify his ability 
attracted the attention of the leaders of the 
reform parly in Canada, and negotiations 
were cotonienced which terminated in the 
removal of himself and bis father to that 
toivn. Almost immediately after his arrival 
he founded the 'Olobe' at the instance of 
the reform party. This political jouni«l, 
originally published weekly, soon became 
one of the leading Canadian papers. In 
1853 it became a daily paper. During 
Brown's lifetime it was distinguished by its 
vigorous invective and its personal attacks 
on political opponents. Brown strongly 
supported the reform party in their struggle 
with Sir Charles Theopbilus Metcalfe (alter- 
wards Baron Metcalfe) [q. v.] on the ques- 
tion of responsible goveminent [see art. 
Baldwis, Hobbbt, in Suppl.] In 1861, 
however, he severed himself from his party, 
which was then in power under the Baldwin- 
Lafoutaine ministry, on the question of 

roggressiiHi in England and slsewheri). 
identillcd himself with protestant 
opinions, and in December 18&1 was re- 
turned to the Canadian legislative assembly 
for the county of Kent. He established him- 
self as the leader of an extreme section of the 
radicals, whom he hod formerly denounced, 
and whove sobriquet, the 'Clear Urils,' he 
had himself ironically given in the columns 
of the ' Globe.' At the election of 18^ he 
was returned for Lambton countv, and in 
1857 for Toronto. On 81 July 1868, on the 
defeat of Sir John Alexander Mocdonald 
[q. v.1,he undertook to form a ministry. Ha 
succeeded in patching up a heterogeneous 
cabinet, known as the Brown-I)orion admini- 
etration, but it held office only for four days, 
resigning on the refusal of tho governor- 
general, Sir Edmund Walknr Head |q, t.I, 
to dissolve parliament. Uis faiium did hia 
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Oxford, a KAt which he retained until the 
confederation in 1867. On 30 June 1864 he 
entered the coalition minifltrr of Sir Etienne 
Pascal Tachi [q.T.l as president of the coun- 
cil, lie took part m the intercolonial confer- 
ence on federation in Svptemberat Charlotte- 
town in Prince Edward Island, and in that at 
Quebec in October, and proceeded to England 
as a delegate in 1465. He was a member of the 
confederate council of the British North 
American colonies that sat in Quebec in Sep- 
tember l>*6o to negotiate commercial treaties, 
but on 21 Dec. he resigned office owing to his 
disapproval of the terms on which government 
proposed to renew their commercial treaty 
witn the United States. After the con- 
clusion of the federation in 1807 he failed 
to obtain election to the House of Com- 
mons, but on 16 Dec. 1873 he was called 
to the senate. In February 1874 he was 
chosen to proceed to ^^'ashlngton to nego- 
tiate, in conjunction with Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, a commercial treaty which should in- 
clude a settlement of the fishery question. 
A draft treaty was drawn up but failed to 
obtain the sanction of the United States 
senate. In 187r) Brown declined the 
lieutenant-governorship of Ontario, and on 
24 May 1879 he was gazetted K.C.M.G., 
but refused the honour. On 25 March 1880 
ho was shot at tlie * CTlo1)e * office by George 
Bennett, a discharged employd, and died 
from the effects of the injury on 9 May. 
He was buried in the Necropolis cemetery 
on 12 May. Bennett was executed for the 
murder on 23 July. 

On 27 Nov. 1802 Brown married at Edin- 
burgh Annie, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Nelson of Abden House, Edinburgh. She 
survived him with several children. A 
statue was erected to him in the University 
Park at Toronto. In 18(34 he established 
the * Canada Farmer,' a weekly agricultural 
journal. 

[Mackenzie's Life and Speeches of Hon. 
George Brown (with portrait), 1882; Dominiun 
Annual Kegister, 1880-1, pp. 2.J9-4n, 393-5; 
Morgjin's liibliotheca Cana«len««is, 1867; Mor- 
giin's Canndian Parliamentary Companion, 1875, 
pp. 57-9; Turcotte'sCiinadaeousTL-nion, Quoheo, 
1871-2; Morgans CVlelrHted Cunadians, 1862, 
pp. 769-73; Dent's Canadi an Portrait Gallery 
( M it h portrait).! 880, ii. 3- 24; Den t/s Last Forty 
Years, 1881 ; Collins's Life and Career of Sir 
J. A. Macdonald, 1883.] E. L C. 

BROWN, IIL^GH STOWELL (1823- 
IBK^), baptist minister, bom at Douglas, 
Isle of Man, on 10 Aug. 1823, was second 
son of Bobert Broi^Ti, by his wife Dorothy 
(Thomson). Thomas Edward Brown [q. v. 
Suppl.j was his younger brother. 



The father, Bobbbt Bbowv (d. 1846]^ 
wfts at one time master of the giammir 
school in Dooglas, and in 1817 became elii|h 
lain of St. Matthew's chapel in that town. 
An evangelical of extreme Tiewa, he nerer 
read the Athanasian Creed, and took no 
notice of Ash Wednesday or Lent. In 1883 
he became curate of Kirk Braddan, soc- 
ceedin||;as vicar on 2 April 1836. He learned 
Manx in order to preach in it, and supported 
a family of nine on less than 200L a year. 
His boys spent the summers in collecting 
his titiies of ha^ and com, intermittently 
walking five miles to Douglas grammtr 
school, but Hiijgh*s early education consisted 
chiefly in reading four or five hours dailv to 
his father, who became almost Uind. Robert 
Brown was found dead by the roadside on 
28 Nov. 1848, and buried next day at Kiik 
Braddan. He wrote twenty-two 'Sermons 
on various Subjects,' Wellington (Shropshire) 
and London, 1818, 8vo; and a volume of 
' Poems, principally Sacxed,' London, 1826, 
12mo (cf. Letters of Thomof Edward Bnwn, 
1900, i. 13-18). 

Hugh was apprenticed when fifteen to t 
land surveyor, and employed in tithe com- 
mutation and ordnance surveys in Cheshire, 
Shrewsbury, and York. In 1840 he entered 
the London and Birmingham Kailway Com- 
pany's works at Wolverton, Buckingham- 
shire. While earning from four to eight 
shillings a week he began to study Greek, 
chalking his first exercises on a fire-box. 
After three years, part of the time spent in 
driving a locomotive between Crewe and 
Wolverton, he returned home and entered 
King William's College at Castletown to 
study for the church. When his training 
was almost complete he felt unable to sub- 
scribe to the ordination service, and resolved 
to return to his trade ; but in the meantime 
was baptised at Stony Stratford, lost his 
father, and received unexpectedly an invita- 
tion to preach at Myrtle Street Baptist 
Chapel, Liverpool. About November 1847 
he was accepted by that congregation as 
their minister. He was then twenty-four. 
There he remained until his death, winning 
great popularity as a preacher. To his Sun- 
day auemoon lecture, established in 1854 in 
the Concert Hall, Liverpool, he drew from 
two to three thousand working men, whom 
his own early experiences, added to great 
power and plainness of speech, with abundant 
humour, powerfully influenced. He antici- 
pated the post office by opening a workman's 
savings bank, to which over 80,000/. was 
entrusted before it was wound up. In 1873 
he visited Canada and the States. 
Brown was president in 1878 of the Baptist 
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m. IIU addresses (printed in Loniton, 
1878} were an nppeat for a better eilucatetl 
BonconfonD ist minietry. He thoughCatone 
time of retiring from Liverpool to open a 
ball tt Oxford or Cambridge, to be affiliated 

ie of the collegeB. He was in favour of 
•bandoning denominational colleges, the 
Students to take their arts degrees at exist- 
ing' uniTersities. Ha waa an active member 
01 the Baptist MiasioniUT Society, and for 
many years president of the Liverpool Peace 
Society and chairman of the Seaman's Friend 

wialion. He died after a few days' 

m from apoplexy on 24 Feb. 1886 'at 
£9 Falkner Square, Liverpool. and was buried 
on 38 Feb. al the West Derby Boad ceme- 
tery. 

firown married, first, in 1848, Alice Chib- 
noll Sirett, who was the mother of all his 
children, and died in 1863; secondlv, lio 
marned Phwbe, sister to Mr. W. S. Oaine, 
M.P., who was also his son-in-law. She died 
on 2S March 1881. 

Many of Brown's lectures to working 
an were printed both separately and lo- 

E-ther. They include: 1. 'The Battle of 
ife/ 1857, 8vo. 2. 'Ivecturefl,' 3 voU. 
Liverpool, 1858-00, 12mo. 3. ' Hogarth and 
his Pictures,' 1860,Svo. 4.'TheBulwark8 of 
Protestantism,' London, 1808, 8ro. l>.'J.ec- 
turea to Working Men,' London, 1870, 8vo. 
6. 'Ancient Maxims for Modem Times,' 
Xiondon, 1876, 8vo. He contributed a series 
of 'Sunday Readings' to 'Good Words.' 
PoMhumously appeared : ' Manliness and 
other Scfrroons,' Edinburgh and London, 
188ft, 8vo, with preface b^ Alexander Mac- 
laren, D.D., and other discourses in ' Ser- 
moiu for tjpecial Occasions,' 'The Clerical 
Lilirary,' 1888, 8yo. His ' Autobiography,' 
with extracts from his commonplace book, 
"waa edited, with selections from liia sermons, 
by W. 8. Caine, London, 1887, 8vo. A 
portrait, painted in 1872 by Edwin Ixing. 
R.A.. is reproduced in the work, with two 
other likenetseii. 



[Brown's Autoliii^raphy. ed. W. ; 
and Works; Hnrrieon's BiUiollirn 
■>K. 1S7S, and his Ohiireh Notes (M. 
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Usrcnry, 3a and 27 Fab. and 1 March INKS.] 
C. F. 8. 
BROWN, JOHN (1780-18611), geologist, 
bom at Braintree in Essex in 1780, was ap- 
jtrrnticod to a stonemason. While working 
in Ilia master's yard, like Hugh Miller [q.r!] 
he was attracted tii the study of geology. 
An«r the expiry of his indenturea he worked 
at Rraintrt'eforafew vears as a journeyman, 
•ndwhen about twenty-five remoTcd to Col- 



chester, where he carried on business at East I 
Hill for another twenty-five years, retiring 1 
from active work in 1»S0. He removed to 
Stanway, near Colchester, purchosedahousa 
and farm, and devoted the rest of his life to 
the study of geology and kindred subjecta. 
His researches along the coasts of Essex, I 
Kent, and Sussex brought, to light interests | 
ing remains of the elephant and rhinocen^e, I 
and he made n very fine collection of foasila } 
and shulls. His collections were bequeathed 
to his friend (Sir) Iticbard Owen, by whom 
the bulk of them were presented to the 
British Natural History Museum. Brown 
died at Stanway on 38 Nov. 1869, and v 
buried in the churchyard on the north sido ' 
of the church ou 6 Dec. Ue was twice 1 
toarried, but left no children. He was a | 
contributor to the ' Magazine of Nolural I 
History,' the 'Proceedings' of the Aah- 
moleaii Society, the 'Proceedings' of the 
Geological Society, 'Annals of Natural 
History,' the ' London Geological Journal,' 
and the ' Essex Literary Journal.' 

[Empi Matumliat. 11190. ir. 168-68; Proe. oF J 
the Ijaologicol Soc. I860, vol. xri. p. iirii,] 
K. I. 0. 

BROWH.StRJOnN(1816-1896),pioneer 
of armour plate manufacture, bom at Shef- 
field in FlavellH Yard, Fargate, on 6 Deo. 
1816, was the second son of iiamuel Brown, 
a slater of that town. He was educated at 
a local school held in a garret, and waa ap- 

frenticed at the age of fourteen t'l Earl, 
lortoii, ft Co., factors, of Orchard Place. 
In 1831 his employers engaged in the manu- 
facture of hies and table cutlery, takinir an 
establish tneiit in liockingham Street, which 
they styled the Hallamshire Works. Earl, 
the senior partner of the firm, impressed by 
Brown's ability, otTered him his factoring 
business, and advanced him part of the 
capital he required to carry it on. In 1848 
Brown inventeil the conical steel apring 
buH'er for railway wagons, and soon he was 
manufacturing ISO sets a week. 

Brown's great achievement was the deve- 
lopment of armour plating for war vessels. 
In 1860 ho saw at 'Toulon the French ship 
La Gloire. She was a limber-built 00-gun 
threenlecker, cut down and coated with ham- 
mered plate armour, four and a half inches 
thick. This contrivance occasioned the Eng- 
lish government so much uneasiness that 
they ordered ten 90- and 100-gun vessels to 
be similarly adapted. Brown, from a distant 
inspection of l>a Gloire, came to the con- 
clusion that the armoured plates used in 
protecting her might have been rolled in- 
stead of hammered. He was at that tim* 
I mayarof8helbe[d,and he invited thepremier, 
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I^firtl PiilinfrMton, to iri8pfK:t tlie process, mander of the VancouTer esplormticm of 
l'ii](n<THtoii*.<4 viMt WAH followed in April I 18G4, when the interior of the island wu 
iMtCi by on«* from tin; lords of the admiralty, ■ charted for the first time under his snper- 

■ ' "' * * He risited Greenland with Jlr. 

jmper in 1867, makinji^ a special 
glaciers, and developing strong 
(iH April lH(;:{).' Thr admiralty were con- | views upon the subject of the erosive powen 
viiirotl of th(* miTitH of Hrowirn mifthods, of ice (cf. Ofoff. Journal, vola. xxzix. and 
iiiid till' rovnl ('ommission on armour plates xli ) Subsequently he travelled in the 
ordiTi'd fnnn his works nearly nil th*; plates north-western portions of Africa. In 1869 
they riMjuirtHl. In u ft)w yeara h«) had he settled at Edinburgh, holding the post 
(ih«'iithi*d fully thr(>(' fourths of the Hritish of lecturer in natural history in the htjrfi 
iiuvv. ! school and at the lleriot-Watt college. He 

111 l^oH 111' concent rated in SavillrStroet, became a frequent contributor to tlie 
tShiflifld, the dill'tTent manufactures in | pt>riodical press upon geographical sulnects, 
whirli he hud lH>en en^^a^^'d in various parts , and wrote occasional memoirs for the ' Tnns- 
of ilie town. His establishment, styled the | actiims* of the Linnean and Geographinl 
At lis Works, iMiven'd nearly thirty ncn»s, ^ S<»cieties, varying geographical tesearch 
and increased until it ^niv(.> i>mploym«>nt to . with botany. In 1875-15 he was an unsoc- 
over four thousand artisans. He und(>rtook cessful candidate for the chair of botany in 




suceessfully to develop the IWssiMner pro- other works of reference, and in 1876wts 
oess, and to introduce into SlietUeld the writing for the 'Academy,* the * Echo,' and 
nianutiu'tun' of Hteel mils. He received fn^- ! the 'Standard,* his connection with these 
(luent applications from foreign governments '■■ papers necessitating his removal to LfOndon 
ttir armour plates, hut invariably declined . in that year. Thenceforth he devoted i 
such contracts unlt>ss thenuistMit of the home ; grt*at part of his time to the preparation of 
piveriinii'nt was ohtained. Durin^M he civil ])opular geographical works, most of which 
war in An»eri«-a lie refused lar^e orders from [ were published by Messrs. Cassell in serial 
the northern >lates. fj)rm. They include *The Knees of Msn- 

lu 1h5| hiH lui^iiui'ss was converted into kind; being a Popular Description of the 
a liiniiftl liaMlitv company, ami he retired (Miaract eristics. Manners, and Customs of 
to I'.ndlield Hall, IJMinnoor, near Slielheld. the Principal Varieties of the Human 
He was mayor of SlirlUeld in lS(»J and lSt>.'<, Family ' (I^ndon, 1873-0, 4 vols. 4to); * The 
anil master culler in l*^t5oand ISiJii.and was Tountries of the "World ' (1>^70-^^1, {\ vols, 
kni^'hte.l in ls<»r. Hi* ilied without issue Svo); * Science for All* (l^""-8-, *> vols, 
at Short lands ill'' house of Mr. Hjirron. Svo) ;* The Peoples of the WoHd' (ISSS-o, 
Iiromley in Kent, on -7 l>ec. K^iM*. an»l was T) vols. Svo): Mhir Earth and its Story' 
liuriid at Mcciesall on ^il Dec. In 1>.'>J> he ( based on Kirehotrs 'Allgemeine Enlkunde.* 
marri.'d Marv t,/. !.'< N*u-. 1>SM, ,>ldest lS*<7-S, 1> vols. 8vo): and *The Story of 
daU:;httrorr»i njaniin vSiholelieldofShetlield. .Vfriea and its Explorers ' (lSJ>i*-i), 4 vols. 

jShotfirM Polv IVK-niph. 'JS D.v. lSi>6: Svo). Issutnl for the most part in weekly or 
TiMus. 11 A.m. IStVj.JS Dvo. ISDO] K.I.C. monthly parts, and copiously illustrated, 

most ol these works have been reissued in 

imOWN. Kor»KKT vlSl-J 1^\>'>K ir.M- one form or another. These bulky com- 
uTuphical c.itnjnler. the only son of Tlu»:nas pilations wen* commended in the press 
Hr.'wn of ra!uj>s:er. t'aithness, wa-i h.^ru at pr.>vr'd widely |H>pular. and did much to 
rami>>tt r on 'Jo March IS 4-. He was eJu- disseminate the results of geographical 
cated at l-Minhur^h I'niver^ity, when' he science, if not to advance geoirraphical 
graduated 1V\. in I Si50, and afterwards at ih 'UjrhT. bur they scarivly gave Hrown an 
Le\dtn, a! l\«]>enhai:en. and at Kostock. opp.irtunity of exercising his full powers. 
where hf ol»:ained the decree o\' Ph. P. In Apart fn>m them he pubHshed 'A Manual 
l^t»l lie \i>i;e.l Spit .rill TiTen. Greenhind. and of Potany. Anatomical and Physiological.* 
Piatlin's Pav, an. I (luring the next two years in IS?*, and in the foUowinir year edited 
he vi>ited the Pacilic. and ran.red th** con- Kink's *Tal»*s and Traditions of the Eskimo:' 
tinent ot' America from \'enezuela to Alaska in lSi^:2 he colUlx^nited with Sir R. L. Play- 
an.l the IWirin*: sra. He was Ivtanist to fair in his ^-aluable * Bibliozrsphy of 
the l»rit:>h (.\dumbia oxiHsUt ion, and o/»m- Moroivo;' and in 1S93 he edited Pellew's 
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' Adventures in Morocco.' His holidays in 
)ils later years were usually devoted, of 
choice, to travels in the Borbar^ States. In 
1890 he was chosen vice-president of the 
Institute of Journalists. He died suddenly 
in London on 26 Oct. 1895, on which morn- 
ing a leader, penned by him on the previous 
night, appeared in the ^ Standard.' He was 
buried at Norwood on 80 Oct. At the 
time of his death he was seeing a new edi- 
tion of Pary's * Leo Africanus through the 
press for the Hakluyt Society. 

He was on the council of the Koyal Geo- 
graphical Society for several years previous 
to nis death, and he was a fellow of the 
Linnean and many other learned societies. 
His name is commemorated by Brown*s 
Range, Mount Brown, and Brown's liiver 
in Vancouver Island, by Cape Brown in 
Spitzbergen, and Brown's Island, north of 
Novaya Zemlya. 

[Times, 29 Oct. 1895; Geographical Journal, 
189o, p. 577; The Adventures of John Jei^itt, 
1896 (with a short notice and a portrait of 
Brown) ; Men and Women of the Time, 14th ed.; 
Chavanne, Karpf, and Le Monnier's Literatur 
iiber die Polar Regionen, 1878; Lauridsen's 
Bibliopfraphia Oroeulandica, 1890; works in 
Brit. Mus. Library.] T. S. 

BROWN, THOMAS EDWARD (1830- 
1897), the Manx poet, fifth son of Robert 
Brown (d. 1846), vicar of Kirk Braddan in 
the Isle of Man, a preacher of some repute 
and a poet as well, was bom at Douglas in 
1830. His mother's maiden name was 
Dorothy (Thomson). Hugh Stowell Brown 
[q. V. Suppl.1, the well-known baptist 
minister of Myrtle Street, Liverpool, was an 
elder brother. After passing through King 
William's College, Isle of Man, Thomas 
obtained a servitorship at Christ Church, 
Oxford, matriculating on 17 Oct. 1849, and 
took a double first in classics and law and 
history in 1853. He obtained a fellow- 
ship at Oriel in 1854, when a fellowship 
there was still the highest distinction that 
Oxford could confer. Bishop Fraser, who 
examined, was fond of recapitulating the 
merits of Brown's fellowship essay. He 
was ordained in 1855, and graduated M.A. 
next year. He took a mastership at his old 
school, and vacated his fellowship by mar- 
riage in 1858, from which date until 1861 
he was vice-principal of King William's 
College. During vacations he renewed his 
close touch with the old salts of the Manx har^ 
hours. From September 1861 for a little over 
two years he was head-master of the Crypt 
School, Gloucester (where he had Mr. W." E. 
Henley as a pupil) ; early in 1864 Dr. Per- 
cival persuadfed him to accept the post of 



second master (and head of the modem 
side) at Clifton, where he remained, a very 
powerful factor in the success of the school^ 
for nearly thirty years. The first of his tales 
in verse, * Betsy Lee,' appeared in ' Mac- 
millan's Magazine' for April 1873. This 
was republished with three other Manx nar- 
rative poems as * Fo'c'sle Yams ' in 1881, and 
a second edition appeared in 1889. 'The 
Doctor and other Poems ' saw the light in 
1887, * The Manx Witch and other Poems ' 
in 1889, and * Old John ' in 1893. A coUec* 
tive edition of the Poems {curante Mr. W. 
E. Henley) appeared in 1900, in which year 
his ' Letters were also published in two 
volnmes under the editorsnip of Mr. Irwin: 
The ' Yams ' were highly appreciated by 
such judges as George Eliot' and Robert 
Browning ; but the ' Manx dialect,' though 
quite the reverse of formidable, seems to 
have acted as a non-conductor, and the 
poems did not meet with a tithe of the re- 
cogrnition that they deserved. Once ' Tom 
Baynes ' and the ' Old Pazon' gain the reader's 
afiections, they will not easily be dislodged. 
In addition to his scholastic post Brown was 
curate of St. Barnabas, Bristol, from 1884 to 
1893. Early in the latter year he left Bristol 
and returned to his old home in Ramsey. 

For two or three years previously he had 
contributed occasional lyrics, marked by 
' audacious felicities ' of expression, to the 
* Scots (afterwards * National ') Observer ' 
and to the * New Review ' under the direc- 
tion of his former pupil, Mr. Henley, and 
many of these pieces were republished in the 
volume entitlea 'Old John.' In May 1895 
he recommended as a genuine ' Mona Bou- 
quet,* a little book of * Manx Tales ' by a 
young friend, Egbert Rydings. In the same 
year he was offered but refused the arch- 
deaconry of the Isle of Man. He retained 
to the end his early ideal of mirroring the 
Old Manx life and speech before it was sub- 
merged. He died suddenly at Clifton Col- 
lege while giving an address to the boys, 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel in the 
brain, on 30 Oct. 1897. He was buried at 
Redland Green, Bristol. 

Brown married in 1857 Amelia, daughter 
of Dr. Thomas Stowell of Ramsay, by whom 
he had issue two sons and several daughters. 

In character Brown was strong, almost 
rugged, but wholly lovable, and idolised by 
the Cliflon boys, over whom his influence 
was remarkable. He had a dramatic gift 
and read his own poems with memorable 
effect. His * Fo'c'sle Yams ' can hardly fail 
to obtain a steadily increasing circle of ad- 
mirers. As with Crabbe's ' Tales,' the stories 
are good in themselves, the interest well 
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soiuiiiedfindtht? inRjrkt iBtockAncterprv drmlwmsattadied. bilKI lie wmt appointed 

focnd. vhile d<?«c?iixire pawgw aboand XonisianprofeMorafdiTinity at Gamfaridg^ 

that V33ld l« hara to ma'^ in modem bat reCaiiMd his liring of Kenwjii until 

poetiy. Frv naden of the * Yams ' will 1^7, vhen he accepted the Ticazase of 

d«;t^ any t^nd^ncr to exa2;^ration in the Hearitne, Exeter, witn a eanonry in &eter 

portrait of :hr:ir a;ithor. coQoentrated into a Cathedral. He had alreadj paUiahed his 

£ne eoccvt bv Mr. Henler : * Exposition of the ThirtT-nuie Articles' 

Yoa fo::od him cmi^, »!«, * 1*50-3 », and now, by an article on Inspira- 

S.J-.. h-mv-irjt. ChrVua, port; vi'Ji a frw ^»on "» * -^"^ «<> Faith' and by a lerfy to 

FAr-zjiM.Ez. la&i'.oM ::K€r»a»; aal a htan Colenso, *The Pentateuch and the Elohistie 

Larz* a.* ?:. ¥r*z::<% : with*: a bcaia Psalms ' (1868), became prominent on the 

Strjr<^ wi'.i exf^ri^sffe. lertert. faapr, art, conserratire side in the aeyeloping' contro- 

AetI ft^yTrd viih nscA of hosiaa joj azvi pais. rersT on biblical criticism. The see of Elj 

.„ , -J. ,.-.„. ^. • falling vacant by the death of Thomas Tartoa 

A i)or rait of Brown by ^ir ^^ ilLam Rich- - ^;^ j^ ^^ ^flj^ j, l^ Palmeiaton to 

mond L* in th- library at Ciifton CoUege. BroWne, and he was consecrated at Wert- 

[Time«. I Nov. 1 995 : Academy. 6 and 13 Nor. minster Abbey on 29 March 1864. He proved 

1807: G-iATi^n. 3 a-.i 2» Nor. 1897; Miles's himself an excellent administrator, acted as a 

Po-t*. of the N i--*:^Q!h Ctntary. t. 477 : liters moderating iidluence during the Colenso con- 

of T. E. BrovE. ed. S. T. Irwia. 1900 : Monihly troversv and the excitement evolved bv the 

JUtUw, Oct'i'.er 19^iO ; MHcmiuan's ^"^^^ discussion of ' Essavs and Reviews,' and, in 

Oc:ol«r 190... J-naary 19ul : FortnujhUy Re- j^^ ^f ^^ opposition, was one of the 

Ti.ir.NoTem «10.jO;L:te«tare. I.Nov. 19U0; ^fe^i^.i p^UtSTwhe? Frederick (now 

Bni. Mu?. Cu.. and two raluable articles in the . uu- u vt i «w,*-vm »*«» 

New Review. December 1897. and Qa^rterly Archbishop ) Templewas consec^ 

Review. April 1 898.] T. S. !!?. ^^^ Exeter in 1869. In 1873 the see of 

A> inchest er fell vacant bj the death of 

BROWNE, EDWARD HAROLDriSll- Samuel WUberforce [q.v.], and it was oflfered 

1^1 1, successively bii^hop of Ely and Win- by Gladstone to Browne. After some hesi- 

chester.bom «n 6 March ISll at Aylesbury, tatiou he accepted translation, and was en- 

Buckinzhamshire, was son of Colonel Robert throned at Winchester on 11 Dec. 1873. 

Brown-i of Morton House in Buckingham- Here, as at Ely, he sought to hold a middle 

shire, who came of an Anglo-Irish J*amily, course between opposing church parties. 




Nottington and Melcomb*', Dorset. Browne herself wrote to Browne pointing out that 
wai? educated at Eton and at Emmanuel Col- *it would be wrong to asK him to enter on 
lege, Cam bridge. He graduated B. A. in 1832. u'^w and arduous duties ... at his age.* 
and then in &acces.sion carried off the Crosse His health slowlv failed; in 1890 here- 
theological scholarship in 1S33, the Tyrwhitt signed the see, and on 18 l)ec. 1891 he died 
Hebrew scholarship in 1834, and the Xorrisian at Shales, near Bitteme, Hampshire. 




bishop nf Ely in 1830 and priest in 1837. In ' 2. * An Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
the latter vear he was elected to a fellowship Articles/ London, 8vo (vol. i. 1850, vol. ii. 
at his college, and in 1838 was appointed , 18o3); new edit. 1886. 3. * The Pentateuch 
senior tutor. In June 1840 Browne resigned | and the Elohistie Psalms,* Cambridge, 1863, 
his fellowship, marrit'd Elizal^eth, daughter ' 8vo. He was also a contributor to * Aids to 
of Clement C'arlyon [q. v.], and accepted the ; Faith' and to the * Speaker's Commentarv/ 
solo charge of ilolv Trinity, Stroud. In | ^j^^^^ Kitchin's Life of Edward Harold 



1841 he moved to the perpetual curacv of 
St. James's, Exeter, and in 1842 to St, Sid- 
well's, Exeter. In 1843 he went to Wales 
as vice-principal of St. David's College, Lam- 
])eter; but, dissatisfied with the administra- 
tion of the college, he left it in 1849 for 
the living of Kenwyn-cum-Kea, Cornwall, 
to which a prebendal stall in Exeter Cathe- 



Browne, 1896.] A. R B. 

BROWNE, JOHN (1823-1886), non- 
conformist historian, eldest son of^ James 
Browne (1781-1867), congregational mini- 
ster, by his wife Eliza (d, 1834), daughter of 
Richard Gedge, was bom at North Walsham, 
Norfolk, on 6 Feb. 1828. He was educated 



1839-44) (it I'niveraity Colluge, London 
rraduHting B.A. 1«M3 at the Losdno 
fniverairv), and at Coward Colle;;e, Toc- 
^^^. Square, London, under Tbomaa 

Piiiiam Jenkyn. LeaTing college ia 18i4, 
B ministered to the congTesatioDftl church 
t Lowestoft, SufTuIk. His first publication 
m» a. 'Guide to Lowentoft,' 1846. He left 
rfMrestoft in 1846, and on 10 Sept. 1848 
icceeded Andrew Ritchie (d. 26 Dec. 1848) 
I minister of the congregational church at 
Vrentham, Suffolk, where he was ordsined 
n 1 Feb. 1849. His ministrj viae plain and 
roctical, and his platform power was con- 
^^-leralile. From 1804 he was secretary of 

e Suffolk Congre^tioaal I'nion. At the 
nd of 1877 he published his ' History of 
Jongregationaliam and Memorials of the 
Aiurvhes of Norfolk and Suffolk ' (8vo>, a 
on wbicli he had been engaged for five 
. It shows wide and accurate research, 
Bd he bad lone been a collector of manu- 
Brints, rare volumes, and portraits bearing 
a his subject. In person short and stout, 
« was a man of solid qualities and genial 
rankness. He died on 4 April l88f), and 
ras buried at Wruulham on 9 April. He 
urried, in 1849, Mary Ann {d. 1899), eldest 
mught«raftheRev. n. H.Cross of Bermuda, 
ad lefl a son and five daughters. Desidefi 

e above he published : 1, ' Doles and Dis- 
^^nt ' rl84-5j, I2mo. 2. ' The Congregational 
Jhurch at Wrentbam [Suffolk] ... its His- 
tory and Biographies,' 1854,8 vo. 3. 'Dissent 
ad the Church^ [1^™]- '^^o ('" «ply toIEev. 

. C. Kyle, afterwards bishop of Liverpool). 

' Tlie History and Antiquities of Cove- 
ithe,' 1874, 8vo. He was a contributor to the 
"■-Henog 'Religious Encydopiedia,' 
V York, 1882-4. 8m 

[Bro»na'» Hix, Cong. Norf. Rnd 9aff. 1877, 
ip. 331, 433, 33S; ChriBltAn World. 8 April 
BBS; Bchaff-Hcnog Encyclopsda, 1804. aup- 
' tmant. p. 27: infarmatioo from the Rpv, James 

Dwno, BradTord, Yorkshira; personal know- 

Igfl.] A. a. 

BROWNE, Srn THOMAS HOUE 
(7), colonel and colonial governor, 
born SJuly 1807, was son of Robert Browne 
f Morton House near Buckingham, a 
olnnel of the Buckinghamshire militia, also 
U*. and D.L., by Sarah Dorothea, second 
daughter of Gabriel Steward, M.P., of Not- 
ington and Melcombe, Dorset. Edward 
larold Browne [q. v. Suppl.], bishop of Win- 
dieaier, was his youngest brother. 

lis was commissioned a» ensign in the 
I4th foot on 14 Jan. 1824, exclumged to the 
ISIh foot on 28 April, became lieutenant on 
,1 July ISiM, and captain on U June l8-i», 
Ho was aido-do-camp to Lord Nugent, tlw 

TOL. I. — TCP. 



high commLssiocier in the Ionian Islands 
from 1832 to 1835, and he acted for a 
time as colonial secretary. He obtained » 
majority in the 2Sth on 19 Dec. 1834, and 
exchanged to the 41st on 25 Slarch 1836. 
That regiment took part in the first Afghan 
war, and a;i one of its lieutenant-colonels 
(afterwards Sir Richard England [q. v."]) 
acted as brigadier, and the other was absenl, 
Browne commanded the regiment. When 
EDgland'sforce,ODitswavtojoinNottatCan- 
dabftTjWos repulsed at tiykul»ie (38 March 
1842), Browne covered its retirement, form- 
ing square and driving back the enemy. He 
was present at the action of Candahar oa 
29 May, the march on Cabul, and the storm- 
ing of Istatif. In the return march of tho 
armies through the Kbyber to India he was 
with the rearguard, which was fre([uenCly 
engaged. lie was made brevet lieutenants 
colonel on 33 Dec. 1842, and C.B. on 27 Sept. 
184.3. 

He returned to England with the 41et in 
1643, and became lieutenant^^olonel of it on 
22 July lB4t). He exchanged to the 21st 
on 3 March 1849, and went on half-pay oa 
27 June 1851, having been appointed go- 
vernor of St. Helena on 30 .May. On 22 Aug. 
he was given the local rank of colonel. He 
improved the wat«r supply at St, Helena. 
On 6 Nov. 1864 he was transferred to Lua 
governorship of New Zealand, and he landed 
at Auckland on 6 Sept. 18-55. During his 
term of office the diaputes between the 
aettlen and the natives about the purchase 
of land came to a head in Taronatii. Re- 
sponsible government was conceded to the 
colony shortly after his arrival there, but 
native affairs were reserved to the go- 
Temor, though he hod no power to legislate 
OF to raise money. 

Early in 18o9 some land at the mouth of 
the Waitara wa4 bought from Teira of the 
Ngatiawae, hut William King, the chief of 
that tribe, vetoed the sale. Teira'a litlo 
being primd fofie good, Browne directed 
that a survey should be made of the land 
for further investigation. This was resisted 
by the chief; troops were sent to Taranaki 
to enforee the governor's orders, and mt 
17 March 1600 %hting began. At the end 
of twelve months, several pubs having been 
taken, the Ngatiawas submitted, and other 
tribes which had supported them withdrew 
from the district. William King took re- 
fuge with the Waikatos. 

had had the full concurrence of 
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'? - •• • • . -.;.'»-'. ;;r.-«-i- : -rT.:«L--i 'itt.It. Tr-r «^^-ai R:<«rr: Br:"«^L9r.TO 
" ' -• "- ■• T" . •:.■»' " ;: TL** •-?'", • -^.jT. *r. tl "^a* '•■rr. ii IT^I. "vu «*rlT *rct oq* !o 
r:.' •-' •y-'^ :'• ■-. 1.:. : v. :.--•• :. iii r.-v-r ^i-^-j*- t1- ':«ir--'«l r-sr*:* is S-. Kinj^bot 
b^*-". .'- .T. — ; wV :. .- J*-;- - -*^ >. tr.i "r.^-"!^ ;: z.* itt»''1i:"— rnt tr*'S du^ruT at 
^ ■ r.r • ' • ' •• :* "ir. - • -"'-r'.-r*. :i- -T-r-=: f ^lAve litK :;r pr^rTiiliar tb«f. 
**r. -'t '■!.•. !-'.! •■.- »^'r--tTT • *:•*- t'l- Ir. '•^- h- ••rc-\=:* & cl-rrk :a \\* huik of 
I.»./- •: .*'--v-:.-;. .r.v-T:.-i ':..=: ••«.• ?? - E-ir'tr:. t=-i :t: l-^ll s.rt:2-?-2 is Ctobw- 
'!-■ r;* ' T-; ' . *..'*-: 3 ! :.»>: •—-•■. »,::•■. .r.'r-i w^l!. s:::; ^rirrir^i tb* iauchvr '•■f a naiH 
}.:■ - . •-• r. r. •' - .». :-r •'.'.*: •ir-r* :!:-! .- -:. 7- -xrr* is I»::ni** CASiei Wi,-fffliifli!, 
♦ ' :i- : •?-'-■-- .; . - ^.' -': r- -w: .1 : 17-^* wh *- :\:hrr ^ri» a Hasborr aerchinr. He 
:''■ r.-.- -x- : ■-. ••.Vi'-::.-: • ■ -:r-i:. T'lr "wa* a T'u-n: •wri'r-rof accarate rers?. ialh* 
•: .r: ■ fii :-I : 'I r- .-r.:*- '^.■!'\ j'.-i« :>: •'::- -iyi-'-^-L'h c^sTurr manner, and of ta*T« 
- ■' : ir. i ;::.;.. r.:l •Az'-r.rz.' .\\,*- \r.\--:r':'.\ . >-!h *,b -hrlv ani artistic. 11* hal wi«h#<! 
\:.'-\. :•••:.:-. f.v i tr.^i-'y f'.r •:.* ; 'ib'.:"? c ' i •'^ r-? trainri a« a painter. aE'i it i< »id 
v/f." ?. J.-:-.r ':L::ri':r«.'r:*/r'l T','jr :: v-mTr.-r.t 'hrit }.- wa.« wort in lat»?r lif# to soorbe 
«f ';.- ' .! ir.v f'^r n«rarlv fcix r-ar*." Or^rv L:« liv!- b-v to *le*p bv humminr die* of 
ri'-:-. ■ i rj !•; >*-p».. bi' t?.- h -j-^-* ■ f th-r Ar.arrr'-^n to him. The poet, who had little 
JJ> - . ;: •■•rr.rr.*-!.' w-r-? n • rr\J\^\. Tfiv «vn:j«i:hv f-r h;« eranafather. adored the 
M: • • !::•- r ■■ ir i-. f-or.TJi-'in." •?;•' two o- m'-moryof bis father, and cave inipre«ri-?ii5 
\'r:.' r-. -■. . i : • Hr'.-'.vri- wRi. Iik»-& ha-^-k. I:h of Li* crnin*. which were perhaps exaro?- 
¥\\ jM 1 '! r.vn 'jji n u... (irvy wa« like a rat—l by atTnction. He was athletic and tn- 
r;i». !-•• 'irii» nr.ir,'-'! 1;-/ joy»r'l majmificent health: a ruddy, artiTe 
On .' Murrh IrJJ IJrown': waa appointed man. nf hiirh intelligence and liberality of 
fov. rri'.r of T.i«n:rini»i. and r''main»'d there mind. 1 1 ♦.- lived on until lStJ6, Ticnrou? to 
till f!i.- rnd of !•*♦;-. Jl»rwa- n:a«leK.C.M.*T. the end. A letter from Frederick Locker 
on L';{ JijM'r l^fJC*. ]f»i Tidrainistertd the La mp*on pre«*'rves some interesting impw- 
[:'\\>Tu\\v\\^ nf fJ-rmuda tt-mporarily from Pion? •■fthi< fine old man. He had two chil- 
li Jiilv I'-r^i To '^ April l»*ri. M»- diud in dr-n--IIiilK-rt. the poet, and Sarianna. who 
I.'Mi'l'in on 17 Ajirll 1-^7. In l'*-'4 h" had still siirvivn* ihnm 1S14). 
ui:i:ii''! II.:rri«-J, 'l.'nu'lit'-r of Jarn»r^ (':imp- l{oli»Tt llMwninff, one of the En£rli-*hffl*»* 
li"II ofTnijii-, Ayr-l.in-. w]io «.tirviv»"i liini. of most jn'lisputaHe peniiis whnm tlienin*- 
'lli'v liJi'l -I \»t;i! rliil'lr'-n. 'I'li" fldi-.-t <on, to»-nth ci-nt»ir%* hna pr»"»duced. was bom at 
Ifir-.M.' oiiiin.'in'ji'l ilji-lir-t liatffili'in kind's Sinjtliampion Street. Camber^'ell. on 7 Mav 
piv.il III!.- r'irp' in th*- M'j»'r war of \^%^- \>^\'l. • IIo was a handsome, viperous, fea> 
l'"<». !:rj'l loik p.irt in th»* di.'f»-nr».' of Lady- le.-'^ child, and «oon developed an nnresinj: 
hrii'i li. artiviry and ii ti»'ry temper * ( Mrs. Orr\ !!« 
I'll in-, M> April ]KS7: I^»mfix's ITi-rory r.f was k«*enly susceptible, from earliest infancy, 
til- n t \U'/\\\.i\\\.\ M'lirnirK I)if;tioriary of to mnsic, poetry, and painting. Attwoyeass 
An ti.LJ !>.i:iri i;i'.;T;i].|jy ; (li-liornc"*! New Vava- and three months he painted (in lead-|viicil 
l.iiiil Kijji'-t :,r -I Sfjitr-^m"!! ; Alfx.iinhrs Imi- and blark-currant jam-juice) a composition 
.l.iiis . r 111- Miwri wnr of IKOo.i ; Api'fii.lix of a cottape and rocks, which was thought a 
loll,.- .ro..rM:.N of il... Ilon^.. ..f Ki.pri-ohtarives ma^terpiei-**. So turbulent was he and de- 
o( N....V /.:,1 .Ml. \\ .Inn- 7 Spt. ISrtl : j-rivatc ptructivo that he was sent, a mere infant, to 
"''"'■'"■•""" J '- ^^' ^- tliM dav.scho(d.of a dame,who has theci^it 
nnoWNTNO. i:OMKIiT (1^1•J IsSf)), of havin? divined his intellect. One of the 
]Miii, ^vll^ «|i-(ind«'fl, a»< lu' Ixlieved, from an first hooks which influenced him was CroxaH'-* 
A nL'Io-Snxnii family whiHi hore in Xorman * Fables' in verse, and he Roon begun 1 
tiling I III' nann' l)«; l$nini. As a matter of make rhymes, and a little later plavfl. Fn>m 
r.u't llu' stock huM Ix'en trarc'd no further! a very early age he begran to detour the 
hiirlv tlian to llu« early part of 1 lie eighteenth \ volumes in his father's well-stocked library. 
oMii uiy, when I he poet's natural RTi'at-j^rand- I and about 1824 he had completed a little 
luflnr (»\viied the \Vj)(«I^rntes inn in the parish I volume ^{ verses, called * Incondita.* for 
• •f I 'a 1 1 ridy^e in Dorset. The son of this man, i which ho endeavoured in vain to find a pub- 
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into the hands of Browning himself, who 
destroyed it. He told the present writer 
that these verses were servile imitations of 
Byron, who was at that time still alive ; and 
that their only merit was their mellifluous 
smoothness. Of Miss Eliza Flower (elder 
sister of Sarah Flower), his earliest literary 
friend, Browning always spoke with deep 
emotion. Although she was nine years his 
senior, he regarded her with tender hoyish 
sentiment, and she is helieved to have inspired 
* Pauline.' In 1825, in his fourteenth year, 
a complete revolution was made in the boy's 
attitude to literature by his becoming ac- 
quainted with the poems of Shelley and Keats, 
which his mother bought for him in their 
original editions. He was at this time at the 
school of the Kev. Thomas Kcady in I'eck- 
ham. In 1826 the question of his education 
was seriously raised, and it was decided that 
he should be sent neither to a public school 
nor ultimately to a university. In later 
years the poet regretted this decision, which, 
however, was probably not unfavourable to 
his idiosyncrasy. He was taught at home 
by a tutor; his training was made to in- 
clude ' music, singing, dancing, riding, box- 
ing, and fencing. He became an adc^pt at 
some of these, m particular a graceful and 
intrepid rider. From fourteen to sixteen he 
w^as mclined to believe that musical compo- 
sition would be the art in which he might 
excel, and he wrote a number of settings ifbr 
songs ; these he afterwards destroyed. At 
his father's express wish, his education was 
definitely literary. In 1829-30, for a very 
short time, he attended the Qreek class of 
Professor George Long fq. v.] at London 
University, afterwards University College, 
London. Hisaunt, Mrs. Silverthome, greatly 
encouraged his father in ^ving a lettered 
character to Robert's training. He now 
formed the acquaintance of two young men 
of adventurous spirit, each destined to be- 
come distinguished. Of these one was (Sir) 
Joseph Amould fq.y. Suppl.], and the other 
Alfred Domett f q. v.] ; both then lived at 
Camberwell. Domett early in his career 
went out to New Zealand, in circumstances 
the suddenness and romance of which sug- 
f^ested to Browning his poem of * Waring.' 
To Domett also ' The Guardian Angel ' is 
dedicated, and he remained through life a 
steadfast friend of the poet. AVhile he was 
at University College, the elder Browning 
asked his son what he intended to be. The 
young man renlied by asking if his sister 
would be sumciently provided for if he 
adopted no business or profession. The an- 
swer was that she woula be. The poet then 
•uggested that it would be better for him 



' to see life in the best sense, and cultivate 
the powers of his mind, than to shackle him- 
self in the very outset of his career by a 
laborious training, forei^rn to that aim.' * In 
short, Robert, your design is to be a poet ? ' 
He admitted it ; and his father at once ac- 
quiesced. It has been said that the bar and 
painting occurred to him as possible profes- 
sions. It may be so, but the statement just 
made was taken from his own lips, and doubt- 
less represents the upshot of family discussion 
culminating in the determination to live a life 
of pure culture, out of which art might spon- 
taneously rise. It began to rise immediately, 
in the form of colossal schemes for poems. In 
October 1832 Robert was already engaged 
upon his first completed work, 'Pauline.' 
Mrs. Silverthome paid for it to be printed, 
and the 1 ittle volume appeared, anonymously, 
in January 1883. The poet sent a copy to 
W. J. Fox, with a letter in which he de- 
scribed himself as ' an oddish sort of boy, who 
had the honour of being introduced to you 
at Hackney some years back' by Sarah 
Flower Adams. Fox reviewed 'Pauline' 
with very great warmth in the * Monthly 
Repository,' and it fell also under the favour- 
able notice of Allan Cunningham. J. S. 
Mill read and enthusiastically admired it, 
but had no opportunity of giving it public 
praise. Witn these exceptions ' Pauline ' 
fell absolutely still-bom from the press. The 
life of Robert Browning during the next two 
years is very obscure. Ho was still occupied 
with certain religious speculations. In the 
winter of 1833-^, as the guest of Mr. Benck- 
hausen, the Russian consul-general, he spent 
three months in St. Petersburg, an experi- 
ence which had a vivid effect on the awaken- 
ing of his poetic faculties. At St. Petersburg 
he wrote ' JPorphyria*s Lover ' and * Johannes 
Agricola,' both of which were printed in the 
' Monthly Repository ' in 183o. These are 
the earhest specimens of Browning's dra- 
matico-lyrical poetry which we possess, and 
their maturity of style is remarkable. A 
sonnet, ' ^J^s calm beside thee,' is dated 
17 Au^. 1834. In the early part of 1834 he 
paid ms first visit to Italy, and saw Venice 
and Asolo. ' Having just returned from his 
first visit to Venice, he used to illustrate 
his glowing descriptions of its beauties, the 
palaces, the sunsets, the moon rises, by a 
most original kind of etching ' on smoked 
note-paper (Mbs. Bridell-Fox^. In the 
winter of 1834 he was absorbed m the com- 
position of ' Paracelsus,' which was com- 
pleted in March 1835. Fox helped him to 
nnd a publisher, Effingham Wilson. ' Para- 
celsus ' was dedicated to the Comte Amad^e 
de Ripert-Mondar (A. 1808), a young French 
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r'>y£illi>t. who L&d sut^tst^ the «ub'*:ct to Trieste in & merchant ship, to Venice, Afolo, 
I»r 'vrr.ir.::. the £ngmne«n Hills, Padua, back to Venice; 

J jhn F'^r^T-rr. wb-^ LiJ ;a«t com-i? up to then by Verona and Salzburg to the Khinei 
\yjzA jji. wro:? a carv-ful &r.<irn*bu.-ia6:iv:re- and «o home. On the out'ward voyage he 
virw .jf * Paracvlfrus ' in the • Examiner.' and wrote 'How they brought the Good News from 
till- 1^'i To hi? frieni?hip with BMwnin^r. Ghent to A is/ and many of bis best ItHoi 
Thr prr%« in c»*neral took no notice of this belong to this summer of 183S. In 1839 be 
i>oem. but curio-ity b^^an to awaken amonz fini.«hHi ' Sordello * and began the tragedies 
I'iV'.-rn of p>rtry. ' Parac^lsua * introduced ' King Victor and King Charles* and ' Man- 
Brow nin? to Carlvl»f, Talfourd, Lanrior. soor the Ilierophant/ and formed the ac- 
Home. Monckron Milnf.-^, Barry Cornwall, ouaintance of his father's old schoolfellow, 
M Hry M it f tT*!, L'Aah. 1 1 unt ^ and event ually to John Keny on ^q. t.1 In 1 840 he cumpojaed a 
AVord -worth and iJickens. About l^V} the tragedy of * Hippolytua and Aricia/ of which 
Browning family move<l from Camberwell to all that has be«n preserved is the prolcgue 
Hatcham, to a much larger and more conve- spoken by Artemis. 

ni».-nt bouse, whrr»- tb« picturesque domestic * Sordello' was published in 1840, and 
lifn f if t hf p'iet was d«^v»-lopfd. In NovemU/r was received with mockery by the critics and 
W. J. Fox asktrd bim to dinner to meet with indifference by the public. Even those 
Macr».'a'ly, who was aln-udy prepared to ad- who had welcomed 'Paracelsus' most warmly 
inir** * Paracelsus ; ' hv entered m bis famous looked askance at this congeries of mystiOca- 
diary ' The writer can scarcelv fail to be a tions, as it seemed to them. Browning wu 
badin^^ spirit of bis time/ drowning saw not in the least discouraged , although, as 
the new year, l^i^H, in at MacreaJy's house Mrs. Orr has said, *he was now entering on 
in Kl.stn:>«', and m»rt Forster for the first time \ a period of general neglect which covered 
in the coach on the wav tbither. Macreadv : nearlv twenty vears of his life.' The two 
urcel bim to write for tbc stage, and in . tragedies were now completed, the title of 
Fi'bruary Browning proposed a tragedy of ■ * Mansoor ' being chansea to ' The Return of 
' Nurntjs.' This came to nothing, but after > the Druses.' Edward Moxon proposed to 
the hupper to c»:lebratc the success of Tal- I Browning that he should print his poems as 
fourd'ri ' Jon' (20 May l**'^*). Macreadv said, ' pamphlets, each to form a separate brochure 
* Write a play, Browning, and keep me from j of just one sheet, sixteen pages in double 
giiing to America. AN'bat do you say to a . columns, the entire cost of each not to ei- 
drarna on Stratford r ' Th«» play, however, i ceed twelve or fifteen pounds. In this 
was not compbjtfMl for nearly a not her year. . fashion were produced the series of 'BclU 
On 1 May 1KJ7 * Strafford' was ])ublisbed ; and Pomegranates,' eight numbers of whicli 
and produced at Covent Gard«'n Theatre, j appeared successively between 1841 and 
It was plavedbv Macreadv and Hnl^nFaucit, 1840. Of tbc business relations between 
but it only ran for five nights. VandenboJf, | Browning ond Moxon the poet pave the 
who liad played tlu; part of IVm with great following relation in 1874, in a lettfr ?till 
iiidiHeri-nt'e, cavalierly declined to act any ! unpublished, addressed to F. Jx>cker Lamp- 
mon?. For tbf next two or three years |8on: * lie [Moxon] printed, on nine oeca- 
Jirowning lived very quietly at llatcbam, sions, nine poems of mine, wholly at my 
writing under the rose trees of the large ! exi)ense: that is, he printed them and, eub- 
ganlfMi, riding on < York/ liis horse, and trading the very moderate returns, sent me 



Pteoping himself in all literature, modern and 
uneittnt, Knglisb and <.'X0tic. His labours 
gradually concentrated themselves on a long 
narrative poem, historical and philosophical, 
in wbicb ho. recounted the entire lile of a 
medireval minsind. lie bad become terrified 
at wliat bo thought a tendency to difluse- 
ness in bis expression, and consequently 
*Sord<;llo* is the most tightly compressed 
and abstrusely dark of all his writings, lie 
was i)artly aware himself of its excessive 
density; the present writer (in 1875) saw 
him take up a copy of the first edition, and 
say, with a grimace, * Ah I the entirely un- 
intelligible "Sordello."* It was partly 
written in Italy, for which country Brown- 
ing started at"^ Easter, 1838. Ho' went to 



in, duly, the bill of the remainder of ex- 
pense. . . . Moxon was kind and civil, made 
no profit by me, I am sure, and never tried 
to help me to any, he would have assured 



vou. 



M*ippa Passes ' opened the series of * Bella 
and Pomegranates in 1841 ; No. ii. was 
*King Victor and King Charles/ 1842: 
No. iii. •Dramatic Lyrics,* 1842; No. iv. 
' The Uetum of the Druses,* 1843 ; No, v. 
*A Blot in the 'Scutcheon,' 1843; No. vi. 
' Colombo's Birthday,' 1844 ; No. vii. * Dra- 
matic Romances and Lyrics,' 1845 : and 
No. viii. *Luria' and *A Souls Tragedy,' 
1846. In a suppressed ' note of explanation ' 
Browning stated that by the title * Bells and 
Pomegranates * he meant ' to indicate an en- 
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desvouT towards sometbin^ like an alterno' 
tion, or mixture, of music with discoursing, 
wnail with Benw, po«tr7 nith thought.' 
Of tlie composition of these works the fol- 



of a &gure walking nlone through life, which 
some to Browning in a wood near Dulwich. 
Dramatic Lyrica ' contained ihe poem of 
The Pied Piper of Hamalin,' which was 
written in May 18i3 to amuse Macready's 
litUe son A\'illjam, who made some illustra- 
tions for it which the poet preserved. At 
tlie same time was written ' Crescentius,' 
vhich waa not printed until 1890. ' The Lost 
Leader' waa suggested hy Wordsworth's 
abandonment of liberalism at an tinlucby 
juncture; ' but Browning cewsted strenuously 
the notion that this poem wns a ' portrait ' of 
"Wordsworth. In 1H44 and 184& Ilrowuing 
contributed six important poems to ' IIooil s 
Magazine;' all tneau— they included 'The 
Tomb at St. Praied's'and 'The Flight of 
the Duchess' — were reprinted in ' Dells and 
Pomegraaates.' The play, ' A Blot in the 
•Scutcheon,' was written at the desire of 
Macneody, and was first performed at Drury 
Lone on 11 Feh. iai3. It had been read in 
manuscript by Charles Dickens, who wrote, 
* It has thrown me into a perfect passion of 
aorrow, and I swear it is a tragedy that 
vaul be played, and mu^t be played, moru- 
Orer, bv Slacready.' For some reason Foraler 
concealed this enthusiastic judgment of 
Dickens from Browuiog, and probably from 
Uocready. The latter did not act in it, 
■nd treated it with contumely. Browning 
Rave the leading part to Phelps, and the 
E«n>ine was played by Helen Faucit. 'The 
Blot inthe 'Scutcheon,' thoueh well received, 
was * tinderacted ' and had but a short run. 
There followed a quarrel between the poet 
and Macroady, who did not meet again till 
1862 1 'Colombe's Birthday' was read to 
the Keans on 10 March 1844, but as they 
wished to keep it by them until Easter, 1845, 
Ihe poet took it away and printed it. It waa 
not acted until 2o April 1863, when Ilelen 
Faucit and Barry Sullivan produced it at 
the IlaTmacket. About the name time it 
was performed at tlie Harvard AtUenieum, 
CaraLridge, U.S.A. 

In the autiioin of 1844 Browning set out 
on hia third joumev In llalT, taking ship 
direct for Naples, tie formed the acquainl- 
«nce of a cultivated young Neapolitan, 
named Scolli, with whom he travelled to 
Kiime. At Leghorn Browning visited E.J. 
Trelawney. The only definite relic of this 
Journey which survive* is a shell, ' picked 
up on' one of tb« Syron Isles, October 4, 




1844,' but its impressions are embodied 
' The Englishman in Italy,' ' HomeThoughta 
from Abroad/and other romances andlyrics. 
Browning was now at the very height of bis 
genius. It waa through Kenyon that Brown- 
ing first became acquainted with Elizabeth 
Barrett Moulton Barrett, who was already 
celebrated as a poet, and had, indeei^ 
achieved a far wider reputation than Brown- 
ing. Mi»s Barrett was the cousin of Ken- 
yon ; a confirmed invalid, she saw no one 
and never left the house. She was an 
admirer of Browning's poems ; he, on the 
other hand, first re«d hera in the course of 
the opening week of 1845, although he had 
become aware that she was a great poet. She 
nas six years older than he, but looKed much 
younger than her age. lie was induced 
write to her, and his first letter, addressed 
from Hstcham on 10 Jan. 1846 toMiss Barrett, 
at 60 W' impole Street, is a declaration of pas* 
sion : '1 love your books, and I love you too.' 
She replied, less guahincly, but with warmest 
friendship, and in a few days they stood, 
without quite realising it at flrat, on tho 
footing of lovers. Their earliest meeting', 
however, took place at Wimpole Street, m 
the afternoon of Tuesday, 20 May, 1840. 
Miss Barrett received Browning prone on 
her sofa, in a partly darkened room ; she 
'instantly inspired nim with a passionate 
admiration.' They corresponded with such 
fulnessthat their missives caught one another 
by the heels ; letters full of literature and 
tenderness and passion ; in the course of 
which he soon begged her to allow him to 
devote his life to her care. She withdrew, 
but he persisted, and each time her denial 
grew fainter. lie visited her three times a 
week, and these visits were successfully con- 
cealed from her father, a man of strange 
eccentricity and selfishnesa, who thought 
that the lives of all his children should be 
exclusively dedicate to himself, and who 
forbade any of them to think of marriage. 
In the whole matter the conduct of Brown- 
ing, though hazardous and bvolving ^at 
moral courage, can only be considered strictly 
honourable und rl^ht. The happiness, and 
even perhaps the life, of the inva^d depended 
upon her leaving the hothouse in whicli 
she was imprisoned. Her father acted aa a 
mere tyrant, and the only alternatives were 
that Elizabeth should die in her prison or 
should escape from it with the man she 
loved. All Browning's preparations were 
undertaken with delicate forethought. On 
12 Sept. 1846, in company wilb Wilson, her 
maid, Miss Barrett left W'impole Street, took 
a tly from a cab-stand in Morylebono, and 
drove to St. I'ancraa Church, where t"^ — 
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\iri>rt> |irivnti>ly niiirriiHl. tSlu* ri*t iinHMJ to htT . Hall, or Forster did it for him. %ad lA^jie- 
fntlH'r'H liiiiiHi' ; hut. mi IS) Sept. (Saturday) c<;pted. This edition appeared in tvo rolmitt 
hlif Ntdli* uwuy itt diiiiHT-tiiiio with IwT maid • in 1849, hut contained ooIt* Bell^ and Foae 
uii'l l''liif<h, iii*r floff. At Viiuxhnll Station ■ ficninates^and'Paraceli^a?/ Th« Bjovningi 
Hmwiiiii^r ini>t hiT, nnd at p.m. th(*y I(*fY '. bad now been living in Florence, in funuihcd 
•Siiuthri nipt nil lor llnvns and on the* :^h i rrK)m8, for more than a year, so tliej d«(er- 
wiMi> ill ritriH. Ill tliut city th<\v found Mr?, mined to eet up a Lome for themselTes. Ther 
•liiiiii'SMii, 1111(1 ill liiT ciiinpniiy, a wumIc later, ' t(X)k an apartment of *eix beaut if olroomftaifi 
fitnrli'il t'lir Italy. Thfy n>strd two days at | a kitchen, three of them quite palace nam, 
A vi^iKiii, whon*. nt tin* wiiirci>N of Vaii('lurM>, ' and opening' on a terrace in tne Ca.saGaidL 
llniwiiiiiff liftiil hiM wil'iMhroiif^h thi' 'chiun;, , Thc^' saw few English riaitors, and ' as ID 
friNi'hi* I* (Idlri iin|iiis' iiii«l 8<'iitiMl h<'r on thn Italian Bociety, one may aa well takv to 
rocli whi'Hi rclriirdi hiid himmi tin* viHion of lon^ingf for the evening star, it is f«^ inaocef- 
iiiinrn. Thry ]inss(Ml hy M>a from .MiirHcillt^ vihlo' (lo July IS-l'*). In August thev 
tiitii'iion. liiirly in (>«*tohor th<*y ivachini ■ wwit to Fano, Ancona, SinigagUa, Rimini, 
I'lHu. iiimI sMttlfil ilii>ri> t'lir tho winter, taking and liavunna. In October Father Front 
riMMitN tor Mix iiionthn in tli(> ('iilh^f^io Fi*rdi> joined them for some weeks^and waaa wel- 



iiini«l«i. Th*' lioiillh nt* Mrn. Hniwiiing bore 
tht* stniiii Inr UMtiT llinn could have l>c^*n 
anliri|iali*il : iiitlonlt tho couragi^ouA stop 



come apparition. ' The Blot on the 'Seot- 
oheon * was revived this winter at Sadkfi 
WelU, by Phelps, with success. On 9 Maitb 



wliirii th(« l(ivi>rH had taken \va.*« oompletcly iSIt) was bom m Casa Guidi the poeta' oolr 
jiiMtiliiMl: Mr. Hnrrfti, however, ctnitinurd child, KoU^rt Wiedemann Barrett lirowniiig. 



iiiiiilacalile. 

Thi» |MH'ls lixetl with ntriet eeononiy at 
Ti-ia, and Mrs. Ilrowiiin^' hem'tited from the 
i'reoiiitin ami tht* heautv of Italv: *l wits 



and a ftiw days later Browning's mother 
<lied. Sorrow greatly depressed the poet at 
tluH time, and their po.sition in Floience,in 
the disturbed state of Tuscany, was pie- 



iii'ver happy Itefitre in my life/ she wrote carioufl. They stayed then*, however, and in 
( Ti Nov, 1 Mti ). I*]arly in 1 S 1 7 nhe fthow(*d - J uly moved merely to the Bagni di Lucca, for 
Hrnwniti^ t lie sdiinet.s she had writ ten during | thn*e months' respite from the heat. They 
their «'iiurtship. wiiirh >he pi'Dpojted to call ■ took ' a sort of eagles ncst, the highest house 
' iStiniets iVoiii tlie ItoNiiian.* Totliis lirown* of the highest of the three villages, at the 
iiiiv (ihjei'tei), * No, not lUtsnian -that means | heart of a hundred mountains, sung to con- 
iiotliiii^,' hut •• l''i-i>m tlie IVM'tupiese"! They t in ually by a rushing mountain stream.' Here 
an' t 'aiarimrs-^oimeis.' 'i'liese were privately l?n)wning*8 stpirits revived, and they enjoyed 
printeil in Isi'.', and ultimately puMisluMl in ■ advent iin)us excursions into the mountains. 
l>.n^; thr\ t'orui ail imaluahle reeord of InOetobiTthey returned to Florence. During 
the lo\es ot' two ureal poiMs. Tlieir lift* at this winter Hrowning was engaged in com- 
rivii wjis ' sueh i\ i|inet, silent lite.' ami liv |H\«»ing* (hristmasriive and Easter Day ,'which 
till' «*pnujj of isr,' ilii» he.'ilth oi' l-'.lizabet li was published in Marcrhl8o0. They gradually 
IlroxMiiiij; seemed eiitin'lv reMoretl by her saw niori» people— I^ever, Margaret Fuller 
ha|i|MneN> aiul liheitx. In April they Iet*t ' t^ssidi, lvirkup.(Treenough,MissIsaBlagclen. 
Pis:i nnd reaelu'il Moreiiee on I he I'Oth. taking In S'])t ember the Brownings went toPoggio 
ui» their ahoile in tlie \ ia delle lielle IKmne. al Vento, a villa two miles from Siena, for 
riii'x nuhle a plan ot' goinij (or several a few wei»ks. The following months, ex- 
months, in .lnl\. to \ alia inhnvsa. but they tremely quiet ones, were spent in Casa Guidi, 
wei-e • inirloriou.sly expelled* from themonas- the health of Kli7.abeth Browning not being 
tery at tlu» end ot" tixe da>s. IMiey hail to quite si^ s<»t isfaetory as it had previously 
return to l''K»renee. aiul to rooms in the Iven simv her marriage. On '2 May Itvil 
l*ala.vo (luiili. \ ia M:»ir^io. tlie tainous they started for Venice, where they spent a 
M\isa iiuivli.' llereals«> thi> lii'e was most nivmth : and then by Milan, Lucerne, and 
(j^iiiet : •! enn't make li.dvrt go out lor a Strasshurg to l*ttris, where they settled down 
sm;rle eveniUi:, not ex en to n ooni*ert. nor to for a tew weeks. 

hear a play ot' Altieri's. yet we till ii]> our At the end of July they crossed over 
days >\itli lK>oks and musie. auil a little to Kngland, after an absence of nearly five 
wntiniT lias its share ' ^K.li.l*. to Mary Mit- years, and stayed until the end of Septem- 
fortl, S iKv. ISirv l»i»r in Kxlgings at '26 Devonshire Street. 

Far ly in I S 1 S 1 » ro w n i ng bt*ci u t \» prt*|Kin* T hey 1 i v tnl very quiet ly , but saw Carly le, 
n eollreii'd edition o\ his potins. lie pn>- Forster. Fanny Kemble. Rogers, and JUny 
^KiseJ that Moxon shouU publish :his at his Com wall. As Mr. Barrett refused all 
ownri>k.liut hedeeliiunl: xxhertMiiKmlintwn- eiminuinioaiion with them, in September 
ing made the same pn^|><K<.il to I hapman \ , Browning wrote 'a manly, true, straight- 



Browning 




orward letter ' lo bis 
u for a coticilinlory 

HHVed B rude and inmlenl reply, enclosmjl, 
Btopene'l, with the Mile unbroken, all the 
Stt^n wliicli his daughter had written to 
ilu Jiiriiig the fire jeare, and they Bettled, 
t iheelow) of September, at ISSAvtinu^des 
Jhunpii-KlTefes; tlieujliticaleTentiitnPBiie 
DUrestt^tkem exceedingly. It was on Ibia 
■GOadon tlint Cartyle travelled with them 
hUD bondan to Peiris. Tbey were received 
9 Madame Mohl, and at her house met 
ttriOD« MlebriUes. Browningattnictedaomi! 
nrioeily, bis poetry having beeu introduced 
g French renders for the first time in the 
&ugu»t number of the ' lievue deB Deux 
(otiitrs,' liy Joseph Miliand. They walked 
in the early moruing of 2 Dec. while the 
ji it'flat was in progress, ^n February 
Ib^i'i Browning was induced to contribute a 
nMe Msay on Shelley to a volume of new 
ettfra by (hat poet, which Aloxon was pub- 
bhing; he did not know anything alMUt 
tbo provennnoc of the letters, and the intro- 
duetiua wu on Shelley in general. ilow~ 
«ver, to his annoyance, it proved that Moxon 
VM deceived ; the letters were ahown to be 
, and the book was immediately 
witlidrnwn. The Brownings saw Geargv 
Bund (ISFeb.), and Itobert walked the whole 
langth of the Tuileries Gardens with her on 
' arm (7 April) ; but missed, by lire- 
le accidents, Alfred de Musset and ^"icto^ ] 



ugo. 

At the end of June 18S2 the Brownings 
nturned lo London, and took lodgings at 
68 Welbeck Street. They went to see Ken- 
yon at Wimbledon, and met Landor there. 
Tlieyaaw, about this time, riuskin, Patmore, 
Huaoktoa Milnee, Kinsley, and Teunyaon ; 
it is believed that m this year Brown- 
ing's friendship with D. G. RoBsetti began. 
[Awards the middle of November IB5-2 the 
trownings returned to Florence, which Ro- 
bert found deadly dull after Paris—' no life, 
variety.' This winter llobtrl (afler- 
rda the first earl) Lytton made their 
lequaintancu, and became an iulimate friend, 
Loil they saw Fn-diarick Tennyson, and 
Pownr, the sculptor. On 25 April IBC3 
Bmwning'H play, ' Colombe's Birthday,' 
WB> performed at the Haymarket for the 
Srst tim«. From July to October 1863 
'ic-y apunt in thi^ir old hnunt in the Casa 
Tulomei, Baipii di l.iicca, aod here tirown- 
g wroie ' In a Balcony,' and was 'work- 
bifC at a volume of lyrics.' After n few 
Wc«lis in Florenco tho Itrowaings moved 
D (Novumbor 1W3) to Home, whsre they 
«maitied for six munths, in tli« ^'iu Bocc« 
liLMiu); here they Mw Fanny Kemble, 



Thacleray, Mr. Aubrty de Vere, Lockhart'4 
(who said, ' I like Browning, he isn't 
like a damned literary man '), Leighto 
Ampere. They left Rome on 2a May,*! 
travelling back to Florence in a ledura. " 
Money embarrassments kept them * 
fixed ' at Florence through t 
' unable even to flj to the mountains.' but the 
heat proved bearable, and they lived ' a very 
tranquil and happy fourteen months on 
'' ' sofas and cbairs,among their owu 

and firefiius.' 

a silent period in Browning's 
me : iie was hardlv writing anything new, 
but revising the olii for ' Men and M omen.' 
In February 1864 his poem ' The Ti 
privately printed for a bazaar, luJuly 1666 
they left Italy, bringing with them the 
manuscripts of ' Men and Women ' and of 
' Aurora Leigh.' They weut to 13 Dorset 
Street, where many friends visited them, 
was here that, on 27 Sept., D. G. Roaaetti. 
made his famous drawing of Tennyson read- < 
ing ' Maud ' aloud. Here too was written 
the address to E.B.B., 'One Word More.' 
Soon after the publicction of " Men and 
Women' they went in October to P 
lodging in great discomfort at 102 Rue da 
Qrenelle, Faubourg St .-Oermain. In Decem- 
ber they moved to 8 Rue du GoIisJe, where 
they wera happier. Browning was now en- 
gaged on an attempt t-o rewrite ' SotdcUo ' 
in more intelligible form; this he presently 
abandoned. lie had one of hia very rare 
Bttacbs of illness in April 1^66, brought on 
by disinclination to take 



which he excised from the proofs of ' Men , 
and Women,' and which he never reprinted, t. 
appeared this year in 'The Keepsake' aa ■ 
' May and Death ' in 1857. Kenyon having i 
□ITered them his London house, S9 Devon- « 
shire Place, they returned in June 185(j to, 
England, but were called to the lale of Wight 
in September by the dangerous illness ot ■ 
that beloved friend. He seemed to rally, 
and in October the Brownings left for Flo- ■ 
rence; Kenyon, however, died on .I Dec., i 
leaving large legacies to the Brownings. . 
'Duriug his life hia friendsb ip had taken tlie 
[iractical form of allowing them lOO/.o year, 
in order that they might be more free to ■ 
follow their art for its own sak« only, and . 
in his will lie left C,500/. to Robert Brown- 
ing and 4,500^ to Eliiabeth Browning. , 
These were the laivest legacies in a very 
senerous will — the fitting imdloaliftipasii«d 
in acts of generosity and kindness ' ( 1''. O. 
Kesyok). The rorly part of 1857 was 
quiollv spent in tho Caaa Ouidi; but on , i 
SO July the Browningt weoi, for the third 
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• ;:".r- • ;■> •.-.•:•-;. Z'TTL.'.'-. ii.:.z,z :ir grfc.-tl. and Browning: 

» ' " " ' — ' ■ '••.'.'.•;• V .-.'-r ■••■ t *. 1: .i-^. I "■• Wtrwick CrvroenT, in tbe 

« ■ ^'■" ' ;'■■*' ;■*- " '■ •*-•"••■■ •*-:.'-- .."-T -.f :.-.li^nr*. & liiil-er furrher east, 

• •■ I' ■• f ;' ••"'.• >.' :r- ". i. ';-. ]\-:^ :_•: fcrriniTri "be fum:TUT*r Trhich had 

'' ' '•■ • ir •• J'.",'" ■ ." .",'• '-. .::•■• •■.■'-. f^ -r. 5.r. :.-.•: lin in the C&sa Guidi, anJ 

''!• • " , '■ •■*'■'.'.' ", H/'.'.''- ';,.-•.•-.- ;.• •- :.*: liv-ri f:r xore than five-and-tweniv 

t'f.r.i. f ■/ .- ''.it.y.- .'i 'D.ty )• ?r J^,.•x.<: TKv winT^rr of 1%01, the first, it is said, 
'"• I i''i.* \''''/i^ i.t,'] ♦•••i •.•;]»-] l/v ■. •**'.r;i wljich h^r had rver Fpent in London, was iu- 
I'l ll'iMii*', •}.!', ;'f, Of,.i«'» fijj'J r'h.u'-i ; <r.\pr»-f»-Jbly dr»rfirv to him. He was drawn 
I'l.- ' «• :• • Inti J »),« ■/ v.« fit, ii:- \,i \',r*:. Ut th*: t'^ j-jM'Tid it and the following years in this 
Vil'ii Alhifh in . n tut, n\iirtiitr/ to Mo- ^^ay from a strong sense of duty to his 
"'••• "» ■ I j.ii f»,l,i r 'J li" "Uht\y t\-(:\\ut; futhiT, hi?* hister, and his son. llu mad»* 
III I ii/iili' >li Ilfi'/Miiiij/*;'. h'lilih WI1-. now 11 it, mon.'ovt.'r, a practice to visit Miss AraU*! 
iiuiMir «.l I'lti-iiitii iiriJiKiv; chi:^ wa- liii.*.- JJarnjtt «*v«'rv aftrmoon, and with her he first 
I'lii'l liv Hii iH'.v.^ Ill till' (IfMith fif h«T HJ-i- nttfnd(;d JJcdford Chapel to listen to th»> 
f 'I , I li iiMi Mil .' .mil I ri ( 'unit ( ] iiTiwiilMT IH'K)). <'l(>(|iii!nt H«*rmon8 of Ihomas Jones (1«S19- 
l-nifii I'ltiMi (111 Mmiu iiiti|r» WMiif thlHwiiitiTi l'^M2)!q.v.] I Fe liccame a soat holder there, 
•III! 1 1 III Iditiii. |.i I 'ii \ III |'*i'liri«. Ill I iitid contributed a short introduction to a 
•Mm I Ii |;^MI Ifiilii iI iWnw iiinir, imw iinirlv ' I'olliM'tion of Jones's sermons and addresses 

' ■ I ■ 

IllM, u II I < jiMiliiiif? rriiiiirluililv wt'll iind whicli u])p«'nn»d in 1^^H4, He lived through 
vnin,-. Ill r<|iiiii •■! nil luiiiii' hj-hls in hJM . lH(ii; very quietly, in great depression of 
liiHi 'I'lin iMiiiirii iiiliiit* linn pMTvwhi'i'i' far H])irits, Imt devott'd. like a mother, to the 
iti'i iiiiii'li III! ili«ri'iii'\ . In my nwii tipinion ' iiiton'sts of his little son. In August he 
III' II iitlliiHi'lv liiiml -iiiiii'i' iiikI in»»ri» attrae- ' was ]>«'rsundiHl to go to the IVrenees, and 
Inn iliiiii \^ lini I Miiw liini IiinI, MixliMMi ' s|H>nt that month nt Cambo; in September 
\iMii 1 ii,;,i' , I' It II ) At till' I'loMi* of May | lu» went on to Biarritz, and hen? he began 
V'4(i| , n.« iIi'IImiIi' iiliHin aliiMit Mim. Urowuing tt» meditate on * my new poem which is 
bi'iii|: \ ,1 ii<li.ili,«\ wiMii Imu'K to I'MortMUM*. ' nlxnit to be, the Ivoman murder story.* which 
Mm ilii-il ni l.ini afnT n low dn\?** illness ' ultimately Kvame * The King and the Book.* 
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At tbe same time Le made a, close atudj of 
Euripides, nhich left a Etraag- mark 



' to grateful Florence.' 
d by Paris to LoDilon. 
On reappearing 1q London he waB pestered 
by appticatioDs Irom volunteer biographeTB 
of ius wife. Hid an^ish at Iheae iiiii«r- 
tinances disturbed his peace and even hi* 
healtb. On tbis subject bis indignation re- 
maioed to tbe last extreme, and the expres- 



i be publie 

Mrs. Browning's prose essays on ' "The Cireek 
Christian Poets.' His own poems appeared 
this jear in two forms: a aeleclion, edited 
by John Forater and Barry Coniwall, and a 
three-volume edition, relatively complete. 
Up to this time the Procterg (Barry Com- 
'watl and his wife) were almost the only 
company be kept outride big family circle. 
But witli the spring of 1863 a great change 
came over his habits. He bad refused all 
invitatiooa into society; but now,of evenings, 
after he had put his boy to bed, tbe solitude 
weighed intolerably upon him. He told the 
present writer, lonr afterwards, that it sud- 
denly occurred lo nim on one such spring 
night in 1863 that this mode of life waa 
morbid and unworthy, and, then and there, 
he determined to accept for the future every 
suitable invitation which came to him. 
Accordingly he began to dine out, and in 
the process of time he grew to be one of the 
most familiar figures of the age at every 
dining-lablo, concert-ball, and place of re- 
lined ontertainmeut in London. This, how- 
ever, was a slow process. In 18(J3, 1664, 
and 18tiG Drowning spent the summer at 
Sainte-Jfarie, near Pomic, * a wild little 
place in Brittany,' by wbich he was singu- 
larly soothed and refreshed. Here he wrot« 
most of the ' Hramatia Peraonce.' Early in 
1861 he privately printed, as a pamphlet, 
'Quid Hair: a legend of I'oniic,' and Inter, 
as a volume, the important volume of ' Dra- 
matis Persons,' containing some of the Rnest 
and moeit charact eristic of his work. In 
this year {13 Feb.) Browning's will was 
aigneii in tbe presence of Tennvson nnd 
F. T, I'ttlgrave. He never rao'ditted it. 
Through these years his constant occupation 
waa hiH 'great venture, the murder-poem,' 
which was now gradually taking shape as 
'Thp King and the Book.' In September 
16fI5 ho was occupied in making » selMft.ion 
ftom tin. Browning's poemt, whose fame 
and uIg continued greatly to exceed his 



own, although be was now at lenglh t 

Cning to be widely read. In June 1866 
was telegraphed for to Paris, and arrived 
in time to be with his father when he died 
(U June). On tbe 19th he returned to 
Ijondoa, bringing his sister with him. For 
tbe remainder of his life she kept house for 
him. They left almost immediately for 
Dinard, and pa^aed on to Le Croiaic, a little 
town near the mouth of the Loire, which 
delighted Browning exceedingly. Here be 
took ' the most delicious and peculiar old 
house I ever occupied, the oldest in tha 
town ; plenty of great rooms." It was here 
that be wrote ibe ballad of ' Herv6 Kiel' 
(September 1867) wbich was published four 
jears later. Duriog 1866 and 1867 Brown- 
ing greatly cujoved Le Croisic. In June 
lf<68 Arabnl Barrett died in Browning's 
arms. She bad been his wife's favourite sis- 
ter, nnd tbe one who resembled her most 
in character and temperament. Ilur death 
caused the poet long distreM, and for many 
years he was careful never to pass her bouse 
in Delamere Terrace. In June of this year 
he was made on hon. M.A. of Oxford.'and in 
October honorary fellow of Balliol College, 



was asked if be would take the lord- 
rectorship of St. Andrews University, but 
be did not feel himself justified tn accepting 
any duties which would involve vaguo but 
considerable extra expenditure. 

In 1868 Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co, be- 
came Browning's publishers, and with Mr. 
George Smith the poet formed a close friend- 
ship which lasted until bis deslb. The firm 
of Smith, Elder, & Co. issued in 1866 a six- 
volume edition of Browning's works, and in 
Kovember-December 1868, Jntiuary-Fehm- 
ary 1869, they published, in four successive 
monthly instalments, ' 'The King and the 
Book.' Browning presented the manuscript 
to Mr. Smith. The history of this, the longest 
and most imposing of Browning's works, 
appears to be as follows. In June I860 he 
had discovered in the Piaxza San Lorenio, 
Florence, a parchment-bound proces-verbal 
of a Roman murder case, ' the entire crimiiul 
cause of Guido Franceschini, and four cut> 
throats in bis pay,' executed for their crimes' 
in 1698. lie bought this volume for oight- 
pcnce, refwl it throneh wilh intense antfab- 
sorbed Bttentiqn.and immediately pereeivMl 
the extraordinary value of ila group of 
parallel studies in psychology. He pro[«iod 
It to Miss (_)gte as Ilie subject of a prose ro- 
mance, and 'for poetic use to one of his 
leading contemporaries' (Mrs. Ukh). It 
waa not until aner bis wife's death that ha 
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determinetl to deal with it himself^ and he 1873 died the faithful and aympathetie In 
fir^t be^^an to plan a poem on the theme at Blagden (cf. T. A. Tbollope, What IBt- 
liiiirritz in September 1862. lie read the ' m^i^r,iL174). Inl872BrowiiiQgpubliahed 
original documents eight times over before one of the most fantastic of his bookBy'Fifiae 
8turtin<r on his work, and had arrived by that at the Fair/ composed in Alexandrine! ; this 
time at a jierfect clairvoyance, as he believed, poem is reminiscent of the life at Pomic in 
of the motives of all the persons concerned, lisdd—j, and of a g^psy whom the poet saw 
The receptirm of 'The Kiiif^ and the Book' there. Mrs. Orr records that* it wan not with- 
was a trill Qiph for the author, who now, close out misgiving that he published "Fifine."' 
on tlie Qtre of sixty, for the first time took his lie spent the summer of 1872 and 1873 at 
proijer place in tlie forefront of living men St.-Aubin, meeting there in the earlier year 
of h'ttent. The sale of his earlier works, ' Miss Thackeray (Mrs. iUtchie); aha dis- 
which had bfen so fluctuating that at one cussed with him the symbolism connecting 
time not a Hiiigle copy of any one of them ■ the peaceful existence of the Norman pea- 
was as^ked for during six months, now be- santry with their white head-dress, and 
came re<rulur and abundant, and the night when Browning returned to London he be- 
of lirowniiig's long obscurity was over. A gan to compose 'lied Cotton Nightcap 
second edition of the entire ' Hing and the Countrv,' which was finished in January 
Book* wiis called for in 1809. In the sum- , and pulblished in June 1873, with a dedica- 
mer of that year Browning travelled in tion to Miss Thackeray. In 1874, at the 
^k:otlund with the »Storys, ending up with a : instance of an old friend, Miss A. Egerton- 
visit to lx)ui.*'n, Lady Ashburtoti, at Loch . Smith, the Brownings took with her a house, 
Lui chart. For the monument to Lord Duf- _ Maison Robert, on the cliflf at Mers, dose to 

wrote 'Aristophanes' 
remarkable 'tran- 
, , , Heraklea* of Euripides. 

Franco-German war, was spent by the j At Mers his manner of life is thus described 
l^rownings with Milsand in a primitive cot- ■ to us: 'In uninterrupted quiet, and in a 
tage on the }«ea-shoro at St.-Aubin, opposite room devoted to his use, Mr. Browning 
Havre. Tlie poet wrote, ' I don't think we would work till the afternoon was advanceo, 
were ev»'r quite so thoroughly washed by i and then set forth on a long walk over the 
the sea-uir Irom ull quarters as here.* The cliils, often in the face of a wind which he 
proj:ress of the war troubled the Brownings' i could lean against as if it were a walL' 
peact; of mind, and, more than this, it put 'Aristophanes Apology' was published early 
seriou** diHirulties in the way of their return in 1^75. During the spring of this vear 1^ 
to Kn^fland. They contrived, after some . was engaged in London in writing '"f he Inn 
ndvtMiturt-s, to get themselves tranj*j)orted Album,' which he completed and sent to 
by a cattl'-veiisel which happened to be ! pres« while the Brownings were at Villers- 
leavin^' Honlleiir for Southampton (Septem- sur-Mer, in Calvados, during the summer 
ber J^70). In March 1871 the ' C'omhill , and autumn of 1875, again in company with 
^Fagazine' puhlished * Herve liiel ' (which ' Miss Egerton-Smith. In the summer of 
had boeii written in 1867 at Le Croisic); | 187(5 the same partv occupied a house in 
th*^ ICH)/. which he was paid for the serial '■ the Isle of Arran. brownmg was at this 
use of this poem he sent to the sufterers by | time very deeply occupied in studying the 
the sie)?e of IWis. In the course of this Greek dramatists, and began a translation of 
year Browning was writing with great ac- | the ' Agamemnon.' In July 1876 he pub- 
tivity. Through the spring montlis he was < lished the volume known from its title- 
occupied in com])leting ' Balaust ion's Ad- , poem as * Pacchiarotto.' This revealed in 
venture,' the dedication of whicli is dated several of its numbers a condition of nervous 
22 July 1^71 ; it was published early in the irritability, which was reflected in the poet's 
autumn. After a verv brief visit to the ! dailv life; ho was far from well in London 
Milsands at St.-Aubin, Browning spent the ; during these years, although a change of air 
rest of the summer of this year in Scotland, . to France or Scotland never failed to pro- 
where he composed ' Prince llohenstiel- ' duce a sudden improvement in health and 
Schwangau,' which was published early the spirits ; and it was away from town that 
following winter. In this year (1871) his poetry was mainly composed. In 1877 
Browning was elected a life-governor oif there appeared his translation of the *Aga- 
IJniversity College, London. Early in 1872 ' memnon' of yEschylus, and he again refused 
Milsand visited him in London, and Alfred i the lord-rectorship of St. Andrews Univer- 
Domett (Waring) camo back ut last from , sity, as in 1875 he had refused that of Glas- 
New Zealand ; on the other hand, on 20 Jan. gow. 
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afoiet and aiiiuinn of 1877 lbs 
lenib look a hoaee at the fuot of La SaUre, 
>Savoy, juBt above Geneva ; it was called 
la Saiouu! : hero Bronnin^ Mt, as lie Mid, 
kBriollj. like Kiiripidi-B, and snw the cIouJs 
me «ud go." lis was not, howaver, in 
Qrtbing like bis usual spirits, and be suf- 
td a Ierri)>le shock early in September bj 
a sudden death of Mies Esertou-Smith. 
re present writi^r recollects tbe extraurdi- 
Tj change which appeared to bare passed 
er tbe poet when lie reappeared in Lou- 
n, noc will ntsUy (oTget the tumult of 
o with whioh be spoke of the shock 
I lua friend's d;in^, alinoat at bis feet. 
"b put hia rejections on ihe subject into 
B slrouf^ aud noblu poem of >Ln Saisinx,' 
hich he finished in hovenber 1B77. He 
[htened the gloom of what wns practicuUj 
monody on Mibs Egerion-Smitb by con- 
Wting It with one of the livetiust of bia 
«ndi studies, ' The Two Poets of Cruialc,' 
Iiich hecoinplet«d tD January 1S78. Tbaao 

works, the one so solemn, tbe other so 
my, wero published in a single Tolume in 

« quing' of l^S, 

In August 1878 be reFieated Italy for the 
nt time since ISGl. Ileslayed some time 
i the Spliigen, and here he wrote ' IvJUi 
vinovitcn.' iMe in September his sist«r 
■d he passed eu to Asolo, which, for the 
■Otncnt, failed to reawaken his old pleasure; 
dinOctoburtbey went on to Venice, where 
tay stayed in tbe raluiio JJrandoliii-liota. 
"- -wnsa comparalirelj short visit to Italy, 
It awakened all Browning's old enthn- 
a, and for the remainder of bis lifi.i ho 
C to Italy as often and for as long a time 
■ he could contrive to. During this autumn, 
pd while in the south, he wrote the greater 
t of the ' Dramatic Idyls,' publish^ early 
1879. Ilis fame was now universal, and 
t enjoyed for the first time full recegni- 
" IS one of the two sorereigu poets of the 
* Tennyson and I leem now to be ro- 
irded as the two kings of Brentford,' he 
Mghingly said in the course of this yeor. 
lister and lie rt-tuniod to Veuiue, and lo 
' former quartern, in the autumn of 
179 and again in that of ISKO. lu tbe 
(ter year he oublisUed a second MTiea of 
tratnatic Idyls,' in<*luding 'Clivc,' which 
I was accustomed to mi'ntion as perhnpa 

1 best of att his idyllic pucuns ' in the 
nwk Mnse.' 

1^ In the summer of 18til Ilr. Fumivall and 

I R. H. Ilickey started the ' Browning 

leiy ' for the interpretation and illuslra- 

1 of hia writings. He received the inti- 

JKionof their prit] net with divided feel inga; 

P'Could not but be gratiQod at the entbu- 



siuam shown for bis work aftor long neglect, 
and yet he ivub apprehensive of ridicule. He 
did not refuse to permit it, but he declined 
moBt poeitively to co-opcrutis in it. He per- 
sisted, when talking ol it to old friends, in 
treoting it iis a joke, and be remained to the 
last a litlle nervous about bring identified 
with it. It involved, indeeil, a position of 
grent dinger to a living writer, but, on the 
whole, the action of the society on tbe fame 
and geneml popularity' of the poet was dis- 
tinctly advantageous ; and so tuitch worship 
was agreeable to a mnn who had paosea 
middle life without the due average of re- 
cognition, lie became, about the same 
time, president of tho New Shakspure So- 

The autumn of 1881 wns tbe lost which 
the Brownings spent at the Palojao Bran- 
dolin-Roto. On their way to it they stopped 
for six weeks at Sain t-Pierre-la-C bait reuse, 
dose to the monastery, where the poet 
h>dged three days, ' staying there through 
the night in order to hear tbe midnight mosd,' 
This autumn, in spite of 'abominable and 
un-Vonetian' weather, was ereatly appre- 
ciated. ' I walk, eTen in wind and ruin, for 
a couple of hours on Lido, and enjoy the 
break of seaon the strip of sand as much as 



year, and, for tbe first time, tbe How of his 

toetic invention seemed to flag a little. 
le did not write much from 1879 to ISfiS. 
In 1^:> the Brownings proceeded again lo 
Sain t-Pierre-la-Chartre use for tbe summer, 
intending to goon to Venice; but at Verona 
they learned that tbe Palazzo Brandolin- 
Bota bad been transformed into a museum, 
and, while they hesitated whither they 
should turn, the floodg of the I'o cut them 
off from Venice. This autumn, tberefon, 
they made ^'eroua their headquarters ; and 
here Browning wrote several of tbe poems 
which appeared early in ]&^, under the 
Batavian-Latin title 'Jocoseria,' 

In 1F^3 the Brownings spent the summer 
opposite Monte Itosa, at Oressoney SL-Jeon, 
a place to which the poet iHicame more 
attached then to anv other Alpine station ; 
later on they paased to Venice, where their 
excellent friend, Mrs. Arthur Bronson (she 
died on 6 Feb. ISOl), received thiim as her 

fue«ts in the Palaun (iiuatinioni ICecanati. 
lore Browning wrotu thu sonnets 'Klghed 
Uawdon Bruwu ' and ' l.loldonl.' In thece 
latur years, his bodily endurance having 
steadily declined. Browning saw fewer and 
fewer people during his long Venetian 
smoums, depending mainly out«id>- the tal«n 
Mrs. Bronaon on ' the kindneM of Sir 
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Henry and I^dv I^yard, of Mr. and Mr?. < his friends. Sir Theodore and Ladj Mar- 
Curtis of Talazzo Barbazo, and of Mr. and tin at Brintysilio. After his death a taUet 
Mrs. Frederic Eden, for most of his social was placed in the church of Llantysilio to 
pleasure and comfort ' ( M pj. < >rr>. In 18^ ' mark the spot where the poet was seen ererr 
Brownintii: was made an hon. LL.D. of the ! Sundayaftemoon durinj^ those weeksofl8S6. 
university of Edinburgh : for a third time | On 4 Sept. of this year his oldest friend passed 
he declineil to be elected lord rector of the away in the person of Joseph Milsand, to 
uniwrsity of St. Andrews. There had been . whose memory he dedicated the ' Parleying' 
a suiTtrestion in \>70 that he should stand > which he was now composing. ThisToliune, 
for the pr^^fessorship of poetry at Oxford ; ' the full title of which was * Parley Logs with 
this idea wus now revived, and greatly at- certain People of Importance in their Day/ 
tnicted him : he said that if he wert* elected, | consisted, with a prologue and an epilogue, 
his first lt*cture would be on *Be<ldoes: a of seren studies in biographical psychology, 
forgotten Oxford lV>et.* It was di^^covered, 1 In June 1887 the threat of a railway to be 



however, that not having taken the ordinary ! constructed in front of the house in which 
M.A. degree, he was not eligible. He wrote he had lived so lonr (a threat which wis 
mucli in tliis year, for besides the sonnets, ' not carried out) induced him to leave 19 
' The Names * and * The Founder of the . Warwick Crescent and take a new house in 
Feast .* and nn introduction to the posthumous Kensington, 29 De Vere Gardens. AVbile 
sermons of Thomas Jones, he composed a the change was being made he went to Mrs. 
great number of tlie idyls and lyrics col- Bloomfield Moore at St.-Moritx for the 
lected in the winter of \f^A as * Ferishtah*s summer, but, instead of proceeding to Venice, 
Fancies.* The summer of lN'<4 was broken returned in September to London. This 
up by iiu illness of Miss Hrovvning, and the winter ' he was often suffering; one terrible 

Eo*.*t did not get to Italy at all. contenting cold followed another. There was general 
imself with siK'uding Au;ru>t and September evidence that he had at last grown old* (Mrs. 
ill her villa at St.-Moritz with Mrs. Hloom- , Orr). But he was still writing; 'Roflnv' 
field Moons a widow lady from Philadelphia belongs to December of this vear,and * Flute- 
with whom Browning was at this time on ' Music* to January* 1888. lie now began to 
terms of dose frieiulsliip. ! arrange for a uniform edition of his works 

In Iss.') Browninff accepted the honorary which he lived just long enough to see corn- 
presidency of the Five Associated Societies pleted. 

of IMiiihiirgli, nnd in Aj^ril wmte the fine In August his sister and he left for Italy: 
•Inscription for the (inivestone of Levi they stayed first at Primiero, near Felt re. 
Thaxter.' In the summer he went again to By this time his son (who had married in 
(Irepsoney St.-Jean. thence pnK'etHling for October 18*^7) had purchased the Paliizz«> 
the autumn and winter to Venice. He wa« liezzonico in Venice, with money given him 
nowsettleil in the Palazz.o (liustiniani Be- for the purpose by his father, and this In' 
canati, but his >on, who j.>intMl him, urged was now fitting up for Browning's recepticm. 
the]iun'hase of n hinwe in Venice. Acconl- Browning stayed first in CVAlvise, and lja<l 
ingly, in Novemher Is^.') Browning secured, on the whole a verv happy autumn and winti-r 
or thought that he had secured, the l^alazzo in Venice. lie clid not return to I-.«>ndon 
Manzoni, on the (trand Canal: hut the until February 1SH9. * lie still maintaiu'Ml 
owners, the Moutecuccule, raised so many throughout the season his old social routine, 
claims tluit ho withdrew from t hi' bargain not omitting his yearly visit, on the anniver- 
just in time -happily, as it proved, for the sary of ^Waterloo, to Lord Albemarle, it* 
foundations of the ptilace were not in a safe last surviving veteran* (Mrs. Obr). In the 
conditi(m: hut the failure of the negotia- . summer he paid memorable visits to Jowett at 
tions annoyed and distressed him to a degn^e Balliol College, Oxford, and to Dr. Butler at 
which !)et rayed his decrease of nerve power. Trinitv(^:^ll•'ge, Cambridge. But hisstn»ngth 
Karly in lHi>() Browning succee<h'u lx>rd was visibly failing, and when the time came 
lIoughtJHi as the foreign correspondent to for the customary journey to Venice, he 
the lioyal Academy, a sinecure post which , shrank from the fatigue. However, in th^ 
he a(?cepted at the earnest wish of Sir Fre- , middle of August he was persuaded to start 
deric Leighton. Venice having ci'as'^d to | for Asolo, where Mrs. Bronson was, in- 
attract him for a moment, in l^SG he made stead of Venice. He was extremely happv 
the poor state of health of his sister his i at Asolo, and 'seemed possessed by a st ranee 
excuse for remaining in Kngland, his only buoyancv — an almost feverish joy in life. 



absence from London being a somewhat 
lengthy autumnal residence at the Hand 
Hotel in Llangollen, close to the house of 



which blunted all sensations of phvsical 
distress.' He tried to purchase a small house 
in Asolo ; he meant to call it Pippa*8 Tower ; 
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^■And since Iub deatli it hss, with much other 
l&nd in the town, become the property of 
his Bon. At the beginning of November he 
tore himself away from Asolo, and settled 
in at the Palaizo Rezionico in Venice. He 
thought hioiseLf quite Trell, and walked each 
day in the Lido. But the temperature was 
Tery low, and hia heart began to fail. He 
-»rote to England (29 Kov.) : ' I have caught 
L cold ; I feel sadly asthmatic, scarcely fit 
to travel, hut I hope for the best;' on the 
80th he declared it was only his ' provoking 
,' and hoped soon to be in England, 
But tie now sank from day to dny, nnd at 
a 13 Dec. 1^69, he died in the 
Palazzo Reuonico. ' It was an unexpected 
blow,' his sister wrote, ' he seemed in such 
excellent health and exuberant spirit*.' On 
the 14th, with solemn pomp, the body was 
1 the ceremony of a public funeral in 
ice, but on the 16th was ctmvejed to 
England, where, on 31 Dec., it was buried 
in PoeU' Comer, Westminster .\bbey, the 
■ foM being carried by Lord Dufierin, Leifih' 
ton, Sir Theo<lore Martin, Georgu JI. Smith 
(his publisher), and other illustrious friends. 
Browning'aUst volume of poems, ' Asolando,' 
■n'na actually published on the dny of his 
''eath ; but a mensage with regitrd to the 
eace™*** '"ilt which it had betn ' sub- 
scribed' for had time to reach him on his 
death-bed, and he expressed his pleasure at 
the news. Shortly after his death memorial 
tablets were affiled bv the city of \'enice to ' 
the outer wall of I he Palazzo Itezzonlco, and 
by the Society of Arts to that of 19 Warwick 
Crescent. lie left behind him his sister, 
) Sariana Browning, and his son, Sir. 
Robert Wiedemann Barrett Browning, who 
ire now resident at Venice and Asolo. 

Browning's rank in the literature of the 
nineteenth century has been the subject of 
cttdle^ disputation. It can be discussed 
' B only fmm the point of view of the illus- 
[ion of his writings by his person and 
character. As a contributor to thought, it 
is noticeable in the first place that Brown- 
ing was almost alone in his generation in 
fireaching o persistent optimism. In the 
nttwt ol his published poems, in the ' Epi- 
locrae' to ' Aeolando,' he sums up and stales 
with unflinching clearness his attitude 
towuda life, llu desires to he remembered 

One who never tunied bis back, but marched 
breast forvard, 

Kaw doubted clonda vonld brrnk, 
Natsrd reamed, though right were wgri tod, wrong 

would iTintnph, 
Ueld we riilt to ris«, are bofflud to fight better, 
SlMp to wok*. 
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No poet ever comprehended hia i 
character belter, or comprised the expres- 1 
sion of it in better language, This note of 1 
militant optimism was the ruling one in 
Browning's cberaclcr, and nothing that ha 
wrote or said or did in his long career ever 
belied it. Tliisoptimiam was not discouraged 
by the results of an impoEsioned curiosity 
as to the conditionij and movementa of the 
soul in other people. He was, as a writer, 
largely a psychological monologuist^ — that is 
to say, he loved to enter into the nature of 
persons widely different from himself, and 
push his study, or construction, of their ex- 
periences to the furthest limit of explora- 
tion. In these adventures he constantly 
met with evidences of basenecs, frailty, and 
inconsistency ; but his tolerance was aposto- 
lic, and the only thing which t 
turbed his moral equanimity was 
dences of selfishness. He could forgiva I 
anything but cruelty. His optimism e 
companied his curiosity on these adventut 
into the souls of others, and prevented him I 
from falling into cynicism or indignation. I 
He kept his temper and was a benevolent | 
observer. This characteristic ii 
was noted in bis life as well. Althougli 
Browning was so sublime a metaphysical poet, 
nothing delighted him more than to listen 
to an accumulation of trifling <if exact) ci 
cunistances which helped to build up the life 
of a human being. Every man and woman 
whom he met was to Browning a poem in 
solution ; some chemical condition might at 
any moment resolve any one of the mulli- 
tude into a crystal. His optimism, hia 
curiosity, and hia clairyorance occupied hia ' 
thoughts in a remarkably objective way, , 
He was of all poets the one least self- < 
centred, and therefore in all probability tho | 
happiest. His physical conditions were la 
harmony with his spiritual charocteristicB. ' 
He was robust, active, loud in speech, I 
cordial in manner, gracious and conciliatory I 
in address, but subject to sudden fits of in- 
dignation which were like thunderstorms. 
In all these respects it seems probable that ' 
his character altered very little as the 
years went on. ^^'hat he was as a boy, in 
these respects, it is believed that he con- 
tinued to be OS an old man, ' Ho missed 
the morbid over- refinement of the age ; the 
processes of his mind were sometimes even 
a little coarse, and always delightfully 
direct. For real delicacy he had full appre- 
ciation, but he was brutally scornful of ail 
exquisite morbidness. The vibration of his 
loud voice, his hard fist upon the table, 
would ronke very short work with cobwebs. 
But this external roughness, like the rind 
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of 8 fruit, nKfrcly ^^rrfed to kwp the inner portrait Brovminjr wrote long afterwards 
hf-n^ibiliti'-s ytnur^ und frehh. S'one of his \'JS Feb. l^Sdi, ' My sister — a better aiitho- 
instinr:t9 (rrfw olrl. Ixincr as he lived, he rity than myself — has always liked it. as 
did not livo Ion? cnou;fh for one of his fvsenibling its subject when his features had 
lih'ixh to \Aiii'*h, for one of his fnthusiasms more resemblance to those of his mother 
to IriB*' it 4 ht'tiX. 'J'lif.' subtlest of writers, he than in after-time, when those of his father 
wait th*.' »in;rl»'^t of m<^n. and hn Ifamed in ^ot the better — or perhaps the worse — nf 
servility wliut lit- t.-iu^rht in si»n(r/ Thf riues- them.* lie was again painted by Mr. ii. F. 
tion of til** * oh«<*uritv ' of his >t vie has been Watts, K.A., about l^iS-j.and bv Mr. Rudolf 
mootod too ofit'ii find f'n:iihuH>ed tOf> much I^hmann in 1809 and several later occasions, 
by Hriunin;;*s frii-nds and "nirmifs ulik*.\ to The port rait. s hy Watts and Lehmann are in 
Im! ])a/>.vd ovt-r in silfnc^.' here, liut li*^Tv, at , the S'ational I'ortrait Gallery. In his last 
tlj»' Hume timi-. it i- ircji'i-sible to deal with year» Browning, with extreme frood-natnre, 
it cxliau^tivfly. Som*^t]iin(r may, however, was willing to sit for his portrait to any one 
be s:iid in admiji«ion and in dricnce. We who a.-ked him. He was once discovered in 
must admit tluit Itrownin^? in often liariih, Venice, surroundiHl, like a model in a life- 
hanl, crabb<'d, and nodulous to the last de- claims, by a group of artistic ladies, each 
^Tt-f' : hi' H\ip\iTt'f^'^t't\ too many of the smaller taking him off from a different point of view, 
part ■> of •>p*'«.'(:h in his desire to produce a Of the«e reprecH?ntatlons of Browning as an 
concih'* and ra]iid inipr*'«sion. lie twii<ted old man, the bi*:»t are certunly tlu^ ex^ 
word.T r>ut of tlicir fit rnn«t ruction, he cut*-d by his son, in particular a portrait 
clotliorl ••xtrfm*'Iy .-ubtle idfiiH in lanpruage . paintt-d in the summer and autumn of 1880. 
which hoinctiint'S made th^ni api»ear not The publications of Itobert Browning, 
nien:ly diilirult but iinpossilde of compre- ' with their dates of issue, have been men- 
hifiisirin. Odd »ri it j^ounds to sav so, tliesc i tioned in the coarse of the narrative. The 
faults He4'm to huv»; b<'en the ri*<^ult of too ' first of the collected editions, the so-called 
fa^:ile a mrKi»? nf composition. Perhaps no ' New Edition 'of 1849, in 2 vols., was not 
]K>«'t of f'((jiil importance lias written so complete even up to date. Much morp 
fluently and corrtTtt-d so littb' as Browning comprehensive was the ' third edition' 
did. On tluf otlier hand, in deftfucf, it must Creally the second) of the 'Poetical Works 
Im' said tliiit it i> always, or nearly always, ' of I{ol)t>rt Browning' issued in 1863. A 
possilile to i)«'n<'tra1#^ Brownincr's obscurity, , *f<iurth' (third) appeared in 1805. 'Selec- 
and to find <'\('cllfnt thought hidd»'n in tlie tions' werepubliiihed in 18(>;)and ld6o. The 
(•I(»Mil, sirid that tim»i ami familiuritv have «'arli«'.st edition of the 'Poetical Works' 
aln*a<iy m:\(\r a frn-at d<;al p<'rt«*«*tly trans- which was complete in any true sense was 
luc»-iit whicli at on»f time s«'«-nn'd ini]»*'n«»- that issued hy Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
tralil" I'Vi-n tu tli*? most re^jM-ct ful and in- in 1 BOS, in six volumes; here 'Pauline 'first 
t«'Hit:»-nt nadiT. reappeared, and here is published for the 

In ])«TS(in Hrowning was below the middle first time the i)oem entitled 'Deaf and 
hei^Hit, Ijiit I»r«»adly ]»uilt and of gri'at nius- Dumb.' These volumes represent Browning's 
rular .-tp'M^ilh, which h»? nrtained throu^di achievements down to, but not includiu^r, 
li(»' in sj»it<- lit" hi*i indii^'n-nce to all athlHio *The Binpand theBocjk.' Further indepen- 
exi-n-ix-s. His hair was dark brown, and in dent selections were published in ltt7:i and 
early iif*^ <-\c»'i"lingly full and lustrous: in 1hs() ; uud both were reprinted in 18S4. A 
niiddir lit'(* it ladi'd, and in old ape turned beautiful separate edition of 'The Pied 
whit*', nniaininp copious to the last. The ' Piper of Ilamclin,' made to accompany Piii- 
♦Mirlii'st. known ])ortniit of Hrowninp is that i wtdl's drawings, belongs to lJ^4. The edi- 
enpravrd lor llornp's 'New Spirit of t lie i tion of Browninp's works, in sixteen volumes. 
.■\L'»"'iM 1><II, whi'ii h»' was about tliirtv-two. I was issued in 1^^88-9, and contains everv- 
In \>'i\ a liiplily finished pencil drawinp of thing but 'Asolando.* In 1896 there %\y- 
him was made in IJom«j by Frederic L«'iph- > ]>eand a complete edition, in two volume?, 
t(»n, hul this apfwars to bu h>st. In 18.V), j edited by Mr. Aupustine Birrell,Q.C.,M.P., 
or a little later, Browninp was painted by ■ and Mr. F. G. Kenyon. 
(ionlipiani. and in l^oll \Voolner executed j A claim has been made for the authorship 
a bronze medallion of him. In l^^oi) Mr. ' by l^rowninff of John Forster's 'Life of 
and Mrs. Hrowninp sat to Field Talfourd in Strafford,' originally published in 183i^; and 
Khirenri' for liie-sized crayon portraits, of this book was ra;*hly reprinted by the Brown- 
whieh that «)f KlizalK-th is now in the j inp Society in \(:9'2 as ' Bobert Browning's 
National Tortrait (ialler\-, where that of i Prose Life of Strafford.' This attribution 
ii'ofiert, long in the ]>o.-s«'8sion of the pre- wai) immediately repudiated, in the least 
sent writer, joined it in July 11)00. Of this equivocal terms possiole, by the surviving re- 
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pmpntativci at the Qrowaing and Furetor 
fiimilies. It is possible ttiut Fonter may 
hara received some b«lp from ISTOivniug in 
the nwpnrniion of the book, but it vae cer- 

l»inly wrilten by Forster. 

[ThB principal aource of informntioa wiili rt- 

Erd ID ibe pcraoDitl career of Itrowuinf; in Ilia 
le &nd I/itttTS puUiihcd t>y Mrs. Siil.herlnnd 
Orr in 1S91. This ia tlie onl; authnriscd bio- 
fcnphj, and Mra. Orr not merely ohtained from 
His9 BiovniDg nnil TUt. R. W. B. Brawnini; all 
thenuitrrial in ibcir possession, bocshe vsspiir- 
ticuiittly pointed out. liy her long frien<lship nnd 
ihftt of Dcr brother. Lord Leicbton [q.T.], with 
tfae port, US well BS by iho rooimunicnLiona 
whieh he wsi Ictuum to lisre mnde to h^r in his 
lifetime, for the tatk irhicli ibe bo adinintbly 
fuWIlod, All olhef contriUliona to the l.io. 
t^phy of Robert Broiming nn intigniflmiil 
bwido that of Mrs. Sutherlaad Orr. It may be 
itinnrd. howeri^r. that the enrliest notes sup- 
plied, with rfgsrd to hialifn, by BrDwQin|{ Uim- 
aclf wiire thnis given to the present writ re in 
Febnury and Huvh 18BI, for pablicniion in 
the Century MagHziti^. UofortnuHtely, a largs 
portioD of these nates wag Bfterwurda, nt bis 
Ptqtl'St. dtstrorod : what remained is reprio led 
in a snuill 'olnme [' Robert Browning: Per- 
■OiulU: by Edmund Gosse,' 1890). The nates 
hvTS pTMsrved were rerised by himfslf. but his 
memory hns ainco been provod to bin's bwn at 
fitnlt in Mreral partimlars. Matrriai<i of high 
UograpbicBl itnportanee octnr in The Letlere or 
Elimlfith Barrett Browning.2 vols. I88T. and 
The LoFe-LfttBm of Robert Browning and Eliu- 
lielh Rmretl B»rr*tl. 18*5-6, 2 roln. 181)9, both 
edited by Mr. F. G. Eenyon. In I8BS-6 were 
printely printed, edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise, 
ToIuiiiuB of ' Letters from Robert Browning 
nri onsCorrMipoDdentfi.' not slsHwhere printed. 
The first Tolumo rontitinrd ihirty-tbree letlers, 
and the BMM>nd thirty-Bre letters. Mr. T. J. 
Wise has also eompilbd a most exhaustive ' Hr. 
bsnals for a Biblioflrsphy of the Writings of 
Rabart Browning.' whi«h appeartsi in 1895 in 
IJuriry Anecdntii* of the Nineteenth Century, 
edited by W. RoWrtson Nicholl and T. J. Wise 
(i. IJ»-S3T}. The Browniog Society's Papers, 
1881-4. editrd by Dr. F. J, Fumivall, cootnin 
rartaln data of il biocn^hiwl kind. Mr. W. 
Hhkrp piibti*hv<1 a small Life of Robrrt Browning, 
1890, which contai na one or I w> letters nut found 
rlwwham. The same mov be mid of iba books 
of Mr. W. O. KingHlnud: Robi<rt Browning. 
Chief FoFt of the Age, 18B7. 1890, and Dr. 
Edwaid Bofdoe'i Browning's Message to his 
TlniM, 1800. or Tnrious works dealing with 

Kire rdlidsm of llrowning's writings, Mr. J. T. 
etUssbip's EHays of 1888 is the earlint; a 
new edition appeared in I8H4. Maeh wna dooe 
M Mit«nd an liil'-lliuvnt mmprehenslon of Ilrown. 
Ing's poetry in his liMime br Dr. Himm Corson's 
An IntrodscUon to the Study of Robort Brown- 
.in^B Portiy, ISaO; by Mr. Archni Sjraons'a 



An lulroiluctTon to the ijiudy of Browniui, 
1SH6; by Mr. James Fotheringliam's Stiidisa 
in the Poftrj of Robert Brovpning, 1887; by 
Mrs, Jpanie Morison's An Outline Analysis of 
Surdellr-, 18Sd ; by Dr. Edvocd Berdoe's Brown- 



Orr's Unndlwok to his works (1885), which had 
Iho beni'fit of tbs pott's close revision, and *K 
arorptod by hlinielf as the olSeinl introdnclio) 
to the study of his writings.] E. O. 

BROWN-SEQUARD, CIIAELES Elj. I 
WAKD (1817-1894), phygloloffisl, bom itb>l 
Port Louis, Mauritius, on 8 April 1817, wwl 
the posthumous sgn of Edward Brown, ea^.1 
tain of B. merchant vessel belonging to I'bil*^ 3 
delpbia. Hie father waa of Ollway origin 1. 1 
his mother waa of the Praveii;al family of 1 
Sfqiiard, which had been for some yeaa f 
settled in the Isle of France, After receiv- 
ing; n saanlv eduonlion, he ncled for & lime 
as a clsrk in a store, but in 1838 be arrived 
with his mother at Nantes, ivb«nce they 
made their way to Parie. He hoped at this 
time to moke Ht.trature his profession, but 
by tJie adri(?e of Charles Nodier he began 
the study of modiciae. His expenses were 
defrayed bv the help of his mother, who 
shared her house with the aons of some other 
Mauritians then studying in Paris. About 
this time, bowerer, she died, and Brown 
affixed her maiden name to his own. In 
1846 be was admitted M.D. nf Paris, with a 
thesis on the reflex Action of the spinal cord 
I attvT it bad been separated from the brain, 
and be had (hen served ta ' exteme des 
hupitaux ' under Trousseau and lUyer. In 
I 1849 be filled the post of auxiliary phyaician 
under Baron Larrey it the military hospital 
I of Gros-Caillou during an outbreak nf cholera, 
, He continued to devote himself to tlira 
I study of pbysioliigy under the most harass- 
ing conditions of extreme poverlT, and in 
1*48, on the foundation of the gooi«6 de 
' Bicilogie, he became one of the four s 
tsries. In 18S3, fearing that bis republican 

Iirincipleamigbt bring him into trouble, ItB 
eft France for America, embarking b; cboiM J 
in a sailing aliip that he mi^ht have mare ] 
lime to learn LnglisU. lie supported h-— 
self for some time in New York by givine 
I lessons in French, and by attending mid- 
I wifery at five dollars a ease. Here he mar- 
; ried his first wife, an American lady, by 
whom he bad ono son, and he ri<tiimed wUE 
bur to Franco in the spring of 1853. H* i 
I again Irfl J'aris ul the end of 1854, with tl» I 
intention of practising in bis native plaice, ' 
: but OH arriving at Mauritius be found that 
thn island wns passiug Ibrough an epidemic 
, of cholera. He at once took charge of the 
J cholera hospital, And when ibe outbreak wu 
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subdued bis frrateful countrymen struck a 
gold medal in his honour. In the meantime 
be was aT)pointed professor of the Institutes 
of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence at 
the Vir{^inia Medical College in Richmond, 
Virginia. lie entered upon the duties of 
the oflice at the beginning of 18">o, but, find- 
ing that tliey were quite uncongenial, he 
threw up his p<«t and returned to Paris. 
Here he wns awarded a prize by the Aca- 
d6mie des Sciences, and from 1855 to 1857 
he rented, in conjunction with Charles Robin, 
a small laboratory in the Ituo St.-Jacques, 
where he taught pupils who afterwards be- 
came famous througnout Europe. 

In 1858 he established at his own cost the 
' Journal de Physiologie,* which he continued 
to publish until 18(51, and in the same year 
he came to London and delivered a remark- 
able courst! of lectures at the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England ui)on the physiology 
and pathology of the central nervous system. 
He also lectured in Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Glasgow, and in 1850 he was made a fellow 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow. These lectures brought him so 
much renown that he was elected a fellow 
of the Roval Society on 3 Mav 1860, and on 
16 May 1861 he gave the Croonian lecture 
^ On the Relation between Muscular Irrita- 
bility, Cadaveric Rigidity, and Putrefaction.* 
In 1800 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Collegt» of Physicians of London, and he de- 
livered the Gulstonian lectures there in 
1861. ^Vhen the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic in Queen Square, 
Ijondon, was established in 1859, Brown- 
St-quard was chosen physician, and he held 
the post until 18(53. He soon acquired a 
consid«Table practice in London, but it over- 
taxed his strength, and otlierwise proved 
distasteful to him. He tlierefore accepted 
in 1863 the office of professor of the physio- 
logy and of pathology of the nervous system 
at the universitv of Harvard, U.S.A. The 
rest at Cambridge revived him, and he was 
able to recommence original work ; but in 
1807 his wife died, and in February 1868 he 
returned to Europe, passing through Dublin 
on his way to Paris. 

Hero he founded, with his friends Vulpian 
and Charcot, the * Archives de Physiologie 
Normale et Pathologique,' of which he be- 
came the sob* editor in 1889. From 1809 to 
1872 he held with brilliant success the chair 
of comparative and experimental pathology 
in the Faculty of Medicine at Paris. In 1872 
he left Paris and once more settled as a phy- 
sician in New York, where he married a se- 
cond American lady, bv whom ho had one 
daughter. He founded at this time the 



' Archives of Scientific and Practical Medi- 
cine,' in which he published his first paper 
on the subject of inhibition. Three yean 
later he finally left New York, and resided 
for a time in London. In 1875 he returned 
to I^aris, and, after declining a nomination 
to tlie chair of physiology at Glasgow in 
1876, he accepted in 1877 a similar offer in 
the more ^nial climate of Genefa. The 
death of his old master, Claude Bernard, in 
1878 left vacant the professorship of experi- 
mental medicine at the College of France, 
and Brown-S^uard was chosen to fill it, 
which he did worthily until he died. In 
1881 the honorary degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by the university of Cam- 
bridge, England, and in the same year the 
French Acad^mie des Sciences awarded him 
the Lacaze prize, while in 1885 he received 
the * grand prix biennal ' from the same body, 
which elected him a member in 1886 in place 
of Vulpian. The Royal College of Physicians 
of London presented him with tfie Balj 
medal in 1886. In 1887 he became presi- 
dent of the Soci6t6 de Biologie, an election 
which gave him more pleasure than any of 
the other honours he had received. His 
second wife died early in 1894, and Brown- 
S^quard n ever recovered the shock. He died 
at Paris on Sunday, 1 April 1894. 

Throughout his life Brown-Sfequard de- 
voted himself to the experimental study of 
the most recondite parts of physiology. He 
worked for long hours with the utmost re- 
gularity, and with the most whole-hearted 
devotion to his subjects. Money and posi- 
tion had no power to wean him from bis 
work. Throughout his life he was poor, and 
in his poverty is to be found the reason of 
his nomadic life ; yet he unhesitatingly re- 
nounced his professorship in Virginia, his 
fashionable practice in London, and his as- 
sured income in New York when he found 
that they were incompatible with his life's 
work. 

Brown-S6(juard was chiefly concerned with 
the localisation of the tracts in the spinal 
cord. He traced the origin of the sympa- 
thetic nerve fibres into the spinal cord, and 
he was the first to show that epilepsy could 
be produced experimentally in g^mea-pigs. 
He established upon a firm scientific ))asi3 
much of our present knowledge of diseases 
of the nervous system. He shares with 
Claude Bernard the honour of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of vaso-motor nerves, and 
he traced the sympathetic nerve-fibres back 
to the spinal cord. From June 1889 he was 
much interested in the question of the inter- 
nal secretion of certain glands, and, though 
his conclusions are not generally accepted, 
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it seems probable that they will some day 
be found to contain the germ of further aa- 
Tances in physiology. Brown-S^quard will 
always deserve a high place in the annals of 
medicine for the many facts with which he 
enriched physiological science ; but he was 
not a philosophical thinker, and, though he 
was a good observer, he did not always in- 
terpret his facts correctly. 

]Drown-S6quard*s papers remain uncol- 
lected. They are scattered through the 
' Journal de la Physiologie Normale et des 
Animaux/ in the ' Archives de Physiologie 
Normale et Pathologioue/ and in the ' Ar- 
chives of Scientific ana Practical Medicine 
and Surgery.' He also contributed to the 
London and New York medical papers. 

[Obituary notices in the Archives de Physio- 
logie Normale et Patholoffiqae, 5th ser. 1894, vi. 
5(»3 ; and in Comptes rendas de la See. de Biol. 
1894.] D'A. P. 

BRUCE, ALEXANDER BALMAIN 
(1831-1899), Scottish divine, bom at Aber- 
argie in the parish of Abemethy, Perthshire, 
on SO Jan. 1831, was the son of David 
Bruce, a Perthshire farmer. He was edu- 
cated at Auchterarder parish school. At 
the time of the disruption his father removed 
to Edinburgh. Bruce entered Edinburgh 
University in 1845 and the divinity hall of 
the Free Church of Scotland in 1849. His 
earlj faith was subjected to severe trials 
during his studies, and he was at times ' pre- 
ci]^itated down to the ground floor of the 
primasval abyss.' These doubts, however, he 
surmounted and entered the Free Church 
ministry. After acting as assistant, first at 
Ancrum and then at Lochwinnoch, he was 
called to Cardross in Dumbartonshire in 
1859. In 1868 he was translated to the 
east Free Church at Broughty Ferr^ in For- 
farshire, and in 1871 he published his studies 
on the gospels entitled * The Training of the 
Twelve,' which established his reputation as 
a biblical scholar and a writer of ability. They 
were originally delivered from the Cardross 
pulpit, and reached a scicond edition in 1877. 
in 1874 Bruce was Cunningham lecturer, 
taking as his subject ' The Humiliation of 
Christ' (Edinburgh, 1876, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1881); and in 1875, on the death of Patrick 
Fairbaim [q. v.], he was appointed to the 
chair of apologetics and New Testament 
exegesis in the Free Church Hall at Glasgow. 
In the twenty-four years during which he 
occupied this chair he exercised the strong- 
est influence over students, both from his 
wide knowledge and on account of the 
magnetism of his mind. At the same time 
he published a number of exegetical works 
which established his fame with a wider 
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circle. Among the more noteworthy were 
'St. Paul's Conception of Christianity' 
(1894), his 'Commentary on the Synoptic 
Gospels ' in the ' Expositor's GreekTestament ' 
(1897), and * The Epistle to the Hebrews : 
the First Apology for Christianity ' (1899). 
He and William Robertson Smith [q. v.] 
were the first Scottish scholars whose au- 
thority was regarded with respect among 
German biblical critics. 

The boldness of Bruce's views was not, 
however, entirely pleasing to his colleagues 
in the Free Church. In 1889 he published 
' The Kingdom of God ; or, Christ's Teachings 
according to the Synoptic Gospels ' (Edin- 
burgh, 8vo), a work which gave rise to con- 
siderable criticism owing tohis treatment of 
the inspired writings. In 1890 the tendency 
of his views and those of Dr. Marcus Dods 
was considered by the general assembly, 
but that body came to the conclusion that 
while some of their statements had been un- 
guarded, their writings were not at variance 
with the standards of the church (Howie, 
Reply to Letter of Professor Blaikie, 1890 ; 
Kbrb, Vivisection in Theology , 1890; Ri- 
chardson, Dr, Bruce on the Kingdom of 
God, 1890 ; The Case Stated, 1890). 

Bruce rendered great services to the music 
of his church. He acted as convener of 
the hymnal committees which issued the 
* Free Church Hymn Book' in 1882, and in 
1898 the * Church Hymnary ' for all the 
Scottish presbyterian churches. He was 
Gifibrd lecturer in Glasgow Universty for 
1896-7, choosing as his subjects * The Pro- 
vidential Order of the World * (London, 1897, 
8vo) and *The Moral Order of the World 
in Ancient and Modem Thought ' (London, 
1899. 8vo). From 1894 he assisted Canon 
T. K. Cheyne in editing the 'Theological 
Translation Library.' 

Bruce died on 7 Aug. 1899 at 32 Hamilton 
Park Terrace, Glasgow, and was buried on 
10 Aug. at Broughty Ferry. He married in 
1860 Jane Hunter, daughter of James 
Walker of Fodderslee in Roxburghshire. 
She survived him with a son David, a Glas- 
gow writer, partner in the firm of Mitchell 
& Bruce, and a daughter, who married 
Milward Valentine of Manchester and New 
York. 

Besides the works mentioned he was the 
author of : 1. * The Chief End of Revelation,' 
London, 1881, 8vo. 2. 'The Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ,' London, 1882, 8vo; new 
edit. 1889. 3. 'The Galilean Gospel' 
(* Household Library of Exposition '), Eain- 
burgh, 1884, 8vo. 4. *F. 0. Baur and his 
Theory of the Origin of Christianity and of 
the New Testament ' (* Present Day Tracts/ 
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No. 88), London, lS>^r). 8vo. 5. * The Miracii- tant« of the country as well as amon? the 

lous Element in the Gospels/ Ix)ndon, 1886, English immigrants. While acknowledging 

Hyo. 6. ' The Life of William Dennv/ the assistance rendered him by Mr. Rhodes 

I^)ndon, 1888, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1889. 7. and the company, he maintained an attitude 

'Apologetics; or, the Cause of Christianity of complete independence. lie repudiated 

defensively Stated * (* International Theolo- the ' moral right of Lobengula to rule oTer 

gical Library'), Edinburgh, 1892, 8\ro. 8. Mashonaland, but entirely disapproTed of 

* With Open I'^ace ; or, Jesus mirrored in the Matabele war. When the war broke 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke,' London, 1896, out he joined the expeditionary force, bat 

Hvo. declined the post of chaplain, because he 

[Glasgow Keralil, 8 Aug. 1899; Scotsman, held that the Matabele, no less than the 
8 Aug. 1899; Fr^e Church Monthly, Octol)er company's troops, were members of his dio- 

1899; Congregational Review, 1890, iv. 114 ; cese. To both sides alike he gave nnremit- 

Allibono'8 Diet, of Kng. Lit.] E. I. C. ^j^g service in the care of the sick and 

BRUCE, GEOHGE WYNDHAM HA- i wounded, and exposed himself with the 

MILTOXKNIOHT-(ia'32-1896),first bishop utmost freedom. Injury to his health from 

of Mashonaland, bom in 1852 in Devonshire, fatigue and hardships compelled him to retire 

was the eldest son of I^wis Bruce Knight- ! from the bishopric in 1894. He returned to 

Bruce of Roohampton IViory, Surrev, by his England, and went immediately to DeTon- 

wife, Caroline Margaret Eliza, only daughter shire, where he worked for a time with the 

of Thomas Newte of Tiverton in Devonshire. : bishop of Exeter. In 1895 he was nominated 

Sir James Lewis Knight Bruce Tq. v.] was to the crovni living of Bovey Tracey, and 

his grandfather. Gf>orgo was educated at shortly afterwards became asaistant-lHshop 




Tracey on 16 Dec. 1896. On 21 Aug. 
D.D. on 2.'3 Feb. 1886. He was ordained | he married Louisa, daughter of John Torr of 
deacon in 1876 and priest in 1877, as curate ; Carlett Park in Cheshire. By her he had t 
of Bibury in Gloucostershire. He was curate , daughter. 

of St. Michael at Wendron, near Helston in i Bruce was the author of: 1. 'Journals of 
Cornwall, from 1878 to 1882, and vicar of the Mashonaland Mission,* London, 1892, 
St. George, Everton, from 1882 to 18^3. In I 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1893. 2. * Memories of Ma- 
Ij^HS ho oflorod his services as curate in the ' shonaland/ London, 1895, 8vo. 
east end of London, and from 1H84 to 1886 ! [Bruce's Works ; Burke's Landed Gentry; tbe 
was curate in charge of St. Andrew, Ifethnal Times, 17 Dec. 1896 ; Mission Field, February 
Oreon. During this period the Oxford ' 1897; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886.1 
]Ious«» Settlement was established. On ; E. I. C. 

25 March lsS6 he was consecrated third' BRUCE, HENRY AUSTIN, first Barox 



bishop of Bloemfontein in St. Mary's Church, I Aberdare (1815-1895), statesman, bom at 
Whitechapel. Reserved by nature, he was | Duffryn, Aberdare, Glamorganshire, on 
in some ways unfitted for tho work necessary 16 April 1815, was second son of John 
in a new country, and his tenure of theposi- i Bruce (1784-1872), by his first wife Sarah, 
lion was not in everj' respt»ct a success, lie, daujfhter of Hugh Williams Austin, rector 
however, did admirable work in reorganising of St. Peter's, Barbados. Sir James Lewis 
and restoring order to the bishopric. He was Knight Bruce [q. v.]» lord-justice, was hia 
imbued with a love of exploration, and be- father's younger brother. The name of his 
fore the charter of the South African Com- father's family was originally Knight. This 
pany was obtained he made a preliminary ex- ! his father exchanged, on coming of age in 
])edition northwards, and penetrated to tho , 1805, for that of Bruce, after his mother, 
Zambesi. lie visited Lobengula, the chief ' Margaret, daughter of William Bruce, high 
of the Matabele, and obt^iined permission | sheriff of Glamorganshire. The Bruce family 
from the principal Mashona chiefs to send ' wasScottish,but an ancestor had come south 
missionaries into their country. i and bought, in 1747, the Duffryn estate in 

After tlie charter of tlie British South I Glamorganshire, where John Bruce lon^ 
Africa Company was granted in October ', lived, and which ultimately became his pro- 
18S9, Knight-Tirucc followed the pioneer i perty and descended to his son. The old 
forc3 into the country, and in 1891, on the house, which Lord Aberdare rebuilt in 1870- 



rreation of the bishopric of Mash(maland, ho 
accepted the post of first bishop. Ably as- 
sisted by his wife, who shared his love for 
the natives, he laboured among the inhabi- ] * domestic scene realised his ideal' picture of 



1871, dat^ from Edward IL Bishop Cople- 
ston, writing of a three days' visit to the fatter, 
John Bruce, at Duffryn in 18S4, says that the 
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a highland chief among his vassals, all look- 
ing up to him with affection and veneration. 
The wild mountain scenery gave a charm to 
the kind hospitality and hearty good humour 
which pervaded the whole family. A more 
interesting and affectionate one 1 have never 
Heen, and am not likely again to eee* (Cardiff 
Times, October 1872). Some years later the 
father became very rich. It was in 1837 
that he became full owner of the Dufiryn 
estate on the death of a cousin, Frances 
Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas Pryce of 
Duffiryn, and first wife of the Hon. William 
Booth Grey, son of George Harry Grey, fifth 
Earl of Stamford. Thereupon the father 
assumed the additional surname of Pryce, 
but his sons did not follow his example in 
this regard. At the same period the Aber- 
dare valley, of which the DufiVyn estate 
formed part, which had long been a wild 
region 01 small value to its possessors, became, 
through the discovery of great beds of coal, 
a centre of industry and a mine of wealth. 
A great part of this valuable property passed 
to Lord Aberdare. 

At six years old Bruce was taken by his 
parents to St. Omer, and remained there till 
ne was twelve, when he returned to Wales 
and attended the Swansea grammar school. 
There he imbibed a liking for Latin verse, 
which remained with him to the end. In- 
stead of proceeding to Oxford or Cambridge, 
Bruce left school for the chambers of his 
uncle, James Lewis (afterwards lord-justice) 
Knight Bruce. He was called to the bar 
from Lincoln's Inn in 1837, when only two- 
and-twenty, and began practice. At the 
same date his father came into his for- 
tune, and six years later, in 1843, l)ruce 
retired from the bar. For reasons of health 
he spent the next two years in Italy and 
Sicily, gpreatly to his physical and mental 
advantage in after years. In 1845, on re- 
turning to England, he married Annabella, 
daughter of Richard Beadon and sister of Sir 
Cecil Beadon |q. v.] In 1847 he was ap- 
pointed stipendiarv magistrate for Merthvr 
Tydvil and Aber&re, a position which he 
held until he entered the House of Commons. 
That event took place in 1852, when he was 
returned in the liberal interest for Merthvr 
Tydvil. He showed from the first that he 
meant to take his parliamentary duties 
neriously. In the same year his first wife 
died, and he married secondlv, in 1854, Nora 
Creina Blanche, younger daughter of Sir 
William^ Napier [q. v.], the historian of 
the peninsular war. In 1855 he became 
one of the Dowlais trustees, a position of 
great local importance, which enabled him 
to do much service to the iron industry of 



South Whales and to increase his influence in 
his native district [see Clark, Geobge 
Thomas, Suppl.] 

After ten years of independent member- 
ship of the liouse of Commons, Bruce was 
appointed under-eecretary of state for the 
home department in November 1862, in Lord 
Palmerston's ministrv, and remained in that 
office till April 1864. * Sir George Grey [q. v.] 
was his chief, and he fully appreciated the ad- 
vantage of beginning official life under one 
so sagacious and experienced. In April 1864 
he became vice-president of the committee 
of council on education in the same ad- 
ministration, and was sworn a member of 
the privy council. In the same year he was 
appointed a charity commissioner for Eng- 
land and Wales, and held that office until 
the fall, in the summer of 1866, of Lord 
ilussell's government, which had succeeded 
Palmerston's on that statesman's death in 
October 1865. At the end of 1865 and for 
some months of the next year he was also 
second church estates commissioner. In 
these various capacities he gained much 
credit, and was marked out'for higher office. 
He published in 1866 an address to the 
Social Science Association upon national 
education, and a speech on the education 
of the poor bill in 1867. Meanwhile in 
1862 he sat on a royal commission which 
inquired into the condition of mines, and in 
1865 on another which was occupied with 
the Paris Exhibition. 

At the general election of November 
1868 Bruce was defeated in his old con- 
stituency of Merthyr Tydvil, but he quickly 
found a seat in Renfrewshire on 25 Jan. 
1869, on the death of the sitting member. 
He had already accepted Gladstone's invita- 
tion to join his cabinet as home secretary. 
Gladstone congratulated himself upon having 
found * a heaven-bom home secretaiy.* Bruce 
discharged his duties with the utmost con- 
scientiousness, and although his acts were 
subjected to rigorous criticism, they passed 
well through the ordeal. His tenure of the 
home office was mainly identified with 
a reform of the licensing laws, in which 
he sought a via media between temperance 
fanatics and the irreconcilable champions 
of the brewing interest. In 1871 he intro- 
duced a measure which tended to reduce 
the number of public-houses and subjected 
them to stricter supervision than before. 
The brewers and publicans raised an out- 
cry which led to the withdrawal of the 
bill, but in the next session of 1872 Bruce 
brought it forward in a somewhat modified 
form, and it passed into law. The licensing 
power was committed to the care of magis- 
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t rates, penalties for misconduct in public- | Thenceforth Lord Aberdare*8 paUie 
houses were increased, and the hours during \ career was devoted to educationAl, economic, 
which public-houses might be kept open and social questions, many of which hid been 
were shortened. Eleven at night was fixed pressed on his attention while at the home 
as the closing time for public-nouses in the I office. In lb75 he delivered an important 
country, and midnight lor thnse in London. | address on crime and punishment at the 
But the passing of the bill did not end the * Social Science Congress. On 20 Jan. 1876 
agitation either of those whose interests he was elected F.R.8. In the same vear he 
were affected unfavourably bv it or of those ^ became chairman of the commission on 
who deemed it as oftering inadequate en- ; noxious vapours, in 1882 of another on le- 
couragement to the cause of temperance. | format ory and industrial schools. But such 
It contributed to ref]ui*e the popularity of topics diS not exhaust his interests. Inlt^l 
rfladston(>*8 government and to drive the he became president of the Uoyal Geomphi- 
brt'wcrs and their clients into the ranks of cal Society, in succession to oir Rutherford 
the conservatives, with disastrous result on Alcock [q. v. Suppl.], and he occupied from 
the fortunes of the lilj^'mls at future polls. | 1^78 to 1892 tlie president's chair of the 
The conservative government of 1874 dis- ' Koyal Historical Society, in which hesuc- 
appointed a very gt'neral exp*}ctation among ' ceeded Earl Russell. In 1882 he became 
its supporters that it would rKp^al Bruce*s chairman of the National African Company, 
licensing laws, but only very slight modiK- a politico-commercial company formM by 
cations were allowed by Mr. (now Viscount) ■ Sir George Taubman Ooldie for the puqxjse 



Cross's Licensing Act of 1874. > of oi^ganising and extending commerce, civi- 

<.)n the qut'stion of cliurch disestablish- i lisation, ana exploration in West Africa, 
ment in England and Wales, which was With the development of West African 
always threutHning to c«)me, but did not ' commerce Aberdare was thenceforth closely 
come during Rruce's official career, within connected. In 1886 the National African 
the liberal programme of legislation, Bruce*s Company boujrht out two French companies 
tone was somewhat uncertain. He held that ! which had tried to invade the territory in 
the section of his party which pushed that i which it was working. An existing objec- 
question to the front was ill-advised, and tion which was felt by the English govern- 
that to raise it was merely to excite within ment to giving a charter to a company whose 
the party discr)nl. which would make it dilli- territorial rights were disputed was thus re- 
cult for the government to carry measures of i moved, and the National African Company 
whii'li all lil»crals approved. lUit a defiant rt^ceived a charter under the name of th« 
aititiidf^ on his part on one side or the other Royal Niger Company. Over its operations 
would have dont» niisehief. Ho know well, Aberdare actively presided till his death, 
thanks to his residence? in Wales, the forces in alliance with Sir George Taubman GolJie 
in favour of disestahlisliinent that had to be (who was the moving spirit of the enter- 
rrckoned with. Althouirh tolerant and philo- prise )f The work proved congenial to Aber- 
sophir. in matters of reli;4^ion, he was person- dare, and probably prolonged his life. In 
ally a convinced member of the church of lb09 the Royal Niger Company was taken 
Knfiland. In tlie summer of 1873 the un- over by the government, and when the trans- 
pojuilarity which Robert Lowe (afterwards ' ferwasunderdiscussionintheHouseofLonU 
Viscount Sherbrooke) jj. v.], the chancellor on 24 ^lay 1899, Lord Salisbury paid a hand- 
of the exche(pier, tiien incurred led Glad- I some tribute to Lord Aberdare's high ad- 
stone to assume, in addition to the duties ministrative ability in conducting the com- 
he was already discharging, those of Lowe's , pany's affairs. Subsequently Lord Salis- 
post, and to invite Bruce to make way for , bury pointed out that the efforts of Lord 
Lowe at the home office. Bruce was offered | Aberdareand hisfellow-founders of the Niger 
in exchange one of tlin^e ap])ointments — the ^ Company * succeeded in reserving for Eng- 
lord-lieutenancv of Ireland, the vice-rovaltv ■ land influence over a vast territorv, full of 
of Canada, and the lord presidentship of the i wealth and full of inhabit ants, which there is 
council. lie chose the last, and was imme- \ every prospect in the future will yield a 
tliately raise<l to the peerage {'22 Aug. 1873) ' rich harvest to the British empire. But for 
under the title of Baron Aberdare. He did the Niger Company much, if not all, of thi* 
not, however, hold this great office long; | territory would have passed under another 
the cabinet determined upon a dissolution in : flag, and the advance that we have made in 
the following January (1874), and their j stopping inter-tribal wars, in arresting slave- 
party was heavily defeated at the polls, raiding, and in diminishing the liquor tra^c 



Gladstone's government resigned, and Lord 
Aberdare's official political life ended. 



would not have come to pass.' 
During the last years of Lord Aberdare's 
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life he gave much time to the better or- 
ganisation of edocation in Walee. He was 
chairman of the departmental committee 
appointed in 1880 to inquire into intw- 
mediate and higher edocation in Wales and 
Honmouth« It was on the report of that 
committee that the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act of IS89 was founded. He be- 
came president of the University College at 
Cardiff on its foundation in 1883, and de- 
livered the inaugural address there on 

24 Oct. 1883, urginjgr most strongly that the 
educational edifice in the principabty should 
be crowned by the creation of a university 
of Wales. He presided in the next few yean 
at gathering after ffathering called to further 
this object, and when the charter had been 
at last obtained in 1894 he, as ' commander- 
in-chief of the Welsh educational army,' was 
naturally elected by a unanimous vote the 
first chancellor of the new institution, 

25 Jan. 18d6 (cf. Address before the Welsh 
National Society of Idverpool, by Professor 
Viriamu Jones, Vtee-Chaneelhr of the Utd- 
vtrsity of Wales, Cardiff, 1896). 

Lord Aberdare had been made a G.C.B. 
on 7 Jan. 1885, and he adhered to Mr. 
Gladstone, to whom he was passionately 
loyal, when he adopted home rule in 1880. 
In 1893 he accepted his old chiefs invita- 
tion to preside over the commission on the 
aged poor, which occupied him till near his 
death, which took place at 39 Prince's Gar- 
dens, London, on 25 Feb. 1895. He was 
buried at Mountain Ash, South Wales. 

Aberdare had four children by his first 
wife, of whom three survived him — one 
son, Henry Campbell Bruce, his successor 
in the peerage, and two daughters. By his 
second wife, who died on 27 April 1897, he 
left two sons and six daughters. 

Active and athletic, Bruce was devoted 
to field-sports, and owed to them more than 
one serious accident. When in the country 
he was fond of long rides among the hills. 
Well suited to be a great owner of coal 
property, he maintained excellent personal 
relations with his colliers. He was the 
most clubable of men. He was one of the 
first members of the Cosmopolitan Club. He 
was one of the twelve who formed the 
Breakfast Club in the spring of 1866, and 
attended a meeting of that society only nine 
days before his death. He was long a mem- 
ber, and latterly a trustee, of the Atnena)um, 
and he was elected at Grillions in 1868. 

Possessing a retentive memorv, he knew 
by heart much poetrv. To Dryden he was 
deeply attached, and he had a passion for 
mihtary history. In 1864 he edited, with 
great diligence and care, the 'Life' of his 



father-in-law. Sir William Napier. In 1894 
he wrote an introductory notice to the 
' Early Adventures* of his friend, Sir Austin 
Henry Layard [q.v. Suppl.] They had known 
each other intimately from 1848 onwards. 

A statue of Aberdare has been erected at 
Cardiff. His best literary memorial is the 
fine poem ' On a Birthday,* by his friend Sir 
Lewis Morris, which was written to com- 
memorate Aberdare*s seventieth birthday 
(Morris, Collected Works, p. 272). 



[PriTsts information ; Hansard ; pnblii 
tioDs quoted ; 6. £. C[okayns Js Complete Peer- 
age, L and viii.] M. O. D. 

BRUCE, JOHX COLLIXGWOOD 
(1805-1892), antiquarv, bom at Albion 
Place, Xewcastle-on-Tyne, in 1805, was 
the eldest son of John Bruce of Newcastle. 
He was educated at the Percy Street 
Academy, a well-known school in Newcastle 
kept by his £&ther, and afterwards at Mill 
Hill School, Middlesex. He entered Glas- 

fow University in 1821, graduated M.A. in 
826, and became hon. IjL.D. in 1853. In 
earl^ life he studied for the presbyterian 
ministry, but never soueht a * call ' from any 
congregation. In 1831 he began to assist 
in the management of his father's school, of 
which he became sole proprietor in 1834, 
when his father died. He retired from the 
school, after a successful career, in 1863. 

Bruce was an enthusisstic antiouaiy, and 
his work, though hardly that of a discoverer, 
was of a useful and stimulating kind. His 
best known books are * The liDman Wall,' 

Eblished in 1851, and < The WaUet Book 
later editions ' The Handbook H of the 
man Wall,' published in 1863. lie acted 
as editor, from 1870 to 1875, of the 'Lapi- 
darium Septentrionale,' issued bv the New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries. During forty 
years Bruce annually visited various parts of 
the Wall, and organised ' pilgrimages ' thither 
in 1851 and 1886. He was aide^ in his re- 
searches by his friend John Clayton, F.S.A. 
Bruce was a secretary and vice-president of 
the Societv of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
(elected 1846); fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, London (elected 1852); and 
corresponding member of the Roval Archado- 
logical Institute of Rome. lie was also 
chairman of the Royal Infirmary, Newcastle, 
and organised a choir to visit its wards. 

Bruce died, after a short illness, at his 
residence in Newcastle on 5 April 1892, and 
was buried in the old cemetery, Jesmond. 
Some of his maps and drawings were pre- 
sented by his son in 1893 to the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries. A portrait of Bruce 
from a photograph is prefixed to the ' Hand* 
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book of the Uoman Wall ' (4tli edit. ; also 
in Arch. A:1., lH9i>, xv. 3(i4). 

Hnice married in 183.3 (1iarlott«, daughter 
of T. (lainsford of Oerrard's Cross, Bucking- 
hamshire, and liad two sons and two daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, Sir Gainsford Bruce, is 
now one of the judges of the high court of 
justice. 

Bruce was a frequent contributor to the 
' Archoeologia .Eliana * and to similar peri- 
odicals. Among his separately published 
works may be mentioned: 1. *The Hand- 
book of English History,' 1848. 12mo; 3rd 
edit. 1857. 2. ' The Roman Wall,' New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 1851, 4to; 2ndedit.,enlarged, 
1853; 3rd edit. 1807. 3. *The liayeux 
Tapestry,' 1856. 4. 'The Wallet Book of 
the Roman Wall,' 1863, 8yo ; 4th edit, (the 
'Handbook'), 1895. 

[Aroh»<)loi?iH JEliana, 1892, xv. 864 f. 
(Hodgkin) ; Prcx^edings of Soc. of Antiquaries, 
London, 23 April 1892, p. 132 (Evans); Athe- 
n»um, 9 April 1892, p. 475; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

W. W. 

BRUCE, ROBERT {d. 1602), political 
agent and spy, was the son of Ninian Bruce, 
brother of tne laird of Binnie. He was first 
hward of in February 1579, when, on account 
of some demonstration of cat hollc zeal, he was 
summoned, with two other gentlemen, by 
the ])rivy council of Scotland to answer to 
the charges brought against him. For 
neglecting to ap])ear he was proclaimed a 
ro])el and put to the horn {ltf*g. of Privy 
Council^ iii. 10:?, 106). He was then de- 
scribed as * servant and 8(»crctarv to James, 
sometime archbishop of Glasgow,' and from 
his own account it seems that he was em- 
ployed at the time on some affairs of Mary 
Stuiirt. Archbishop Beaton was then in 
I*ttris, acting as Mary's ambassador at the 
court of France ; and Bruce, retiring to the 
continent, entfTed in 15X1 the newly erected 
Scots college at Pont- iVMousson, sent thither 
probably by his patron, the archbishop, to 
complete his studies. Here he remained for 
over four years. In .January 1585 Thomas 
Morgan (1543-1006 ?) [q. v.Twrote to Mary 
Stuart, specially recommending Bruce for 
her service in Scotland, and enclosing a 
letter from Bruce himself (Murdin, State 
Papers, pp. 458-63), who, referring to his 
former services, states that after devoting 
himselfmean while tophilosophy and divinity, 
he had now left Pont-a-Mousson for I'aris, to 
be employed in the projects of the Duke of 
Guise. Bruce was accordingly sent into 
Scotland in the summer of that year, accom- 
panie<l by two Jesuits, Edmund Hay and 
John I )ury, disguised as his servants ( Forhes- 
Leiti[, NarraiiveSj p. -04), and was put into 



communication with the catholic earls, 
Huntly and Morton (Maxwell), and Lord 
Claude Hamilton. These noblemen sent him 
back to the Duke of Guise with blank 
letters bearing their signatures. The letten 
were filled up in Paris at the duke*8 dicta- 
tion, and carried to Philip of Spain, to whom 
they were addressed, by Bruce, who wts 
commended to the kmg as 'a nobleman of 
proved trust and a good catholic.* The 
catholic lords asked for their purpose from 
I'hilip six thousand troops and 150,000 
crowns. Bruce's departure to Spain on this 
mission was hastened, so Mendosa reported, 
by orders for his arrest in France, on account 
o^ some strong declarations made bj him in 
favour of the Jesuits. In September he had 
an audience of the king, who seemed favour- 
ably impressed by him, and sent him back 
'with fair words to Mendoza at Pkris, and 
thence to the Prince of Parma. With Parma 
Bruce remained for some time, completely 
gaining his confidence and that of all con- 
cerned in the Scoto-Spanish intrigues. 

Meanwhile the execution of Mary Stuart in 
1587 changed the aspect of Scottish afiairs, 
and Philip decided to accede to the request o£ 
the catholic lords, so far at least as to promise 
to give them the 160,000 crowns three or 
four months after they should take up arms. 
Bruce was accordingly sent into Scotland, 
May 1587, with a message from Philip to 
King James, in the hope of inducing the 
king to throw in his lot with the catholics 
and to avenge his mother*s death. He 
carried with him letters from Guise and 
l^arma, with ten thousand crowns in gold, 
which he was to spend apparently at his 
discretion for the good of the cause. He 
went resolyed * to speak very plainly to the 
king, and to point out to him the error in 
which he was living;' and Mendoza, after 
despatching him on his mission, spoke highly 
to Philip of his envoy's piety ana zeal, inas- 
much as he had ' given his all in Scotland 
to the Jesuits, there to aid them in their 
task.' Bruce had several interviews with 
James, but without the success he had hoped 
for. In August 1588 he wrote to Parma 
that the only course now open to him was 
* to bridle the King of Scots and to rely on 
the catholic lonls ; and even as late as 4 5^ov. 
of that year he reports that the Spanish kin^ 
has now the best opportunity ever presented 
of making himself * ruler of this island ;' that 
the principal catholics have resolved that * it 
is expedient for the public weal that we sub- 
mit to the crown of Spain ;* and that Huntly, 
whose letter he encloses, had authorised 
him to make this statement on their behalfl 

Bruce was now an important personage. 
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John Chisholm had brought to him from 
Flanders another ten thousand crowns. He 
had from Parma five hundred crowns as a 
personal fee, and a pension of forty crowns a 
month. Almost all negotiations of the cathol ic 
nobles passed throuffu his hands. But after 
the escape of Colonel William Sempill [q. y.] 
from his prison in Edinburgh, Pringle, the 
colonel's servant, indignant at not being 
better paid by Bruce, afiowed himself to be 
captured in England, where he sold to the 
government a packet of letters from Huntly 
and others, including a lon^ and important 
letter from Bruce himself directed to Parma 
(February 1689). Elizabeth sent the packet 
to James, and the whole conspiracy was ex- 
posed, to the consternation ot the country. 
The king was stirred up to some feeble 
measures against the lords, and thereupon 
Bruce incited Huntly to the open insurrec- 
tion which ended in the fiasco of the Brig 
of Dee. Bruce, whose name had already 
appeared in a decree of banishment pro- 
nounced against certain Jesuits and others, 
now remamed comparatively quiet for some 
years. In December 1689 he was at Rome. 

In the summer of 1692 Bruce reappeared 
for a moment, imder the alias of Bartill 
Bailzie, on the fringe of the mysterious con- 
spiracy of the ' Spanish Blanks,* mainly di- 
rected by Father William Crichton fq. v.] ; 
but in Auffust of that year, while the mot was 
hatching. Sir Robert Bowes [q. v.], tne Eng- 
lish afipent at the Scottish court, sent to 
Burgmey the astonishing news that Bruce, 
whom he still calls * servant of the bishop of 
Glas^w,' had written to him from Calais, 
ofTenng 'to discover the practices of Spain' 
(CW. State Papers, Scotl. ii. 612, 618). 

On 17 Nov. Bruce, still in appearance act- 
ing on behalf of his old friends, arrived once 
more in Scotland with money from Flanders, 
and on 8 Dec., to the surprise of Bowes, 
James passed an act of council granting * re- 
mission' to Robert Bruce 'for high treason, 
negotiation with foreisn princes and Jesuits 
for the alteration of religion,' &c. It is evi- 
dent that Bruce was in earnest in his new 
character. He wrote from Brussels, 26 May 
1694 : ' I have travelled of late to discredit 
the Jesuits in all parts where they have pro- 
cured to do harm heretofore ... to ser\'e the 
queen, and hazard both life, means, and 
Honesty without obligation,' and in July he 
sent from Antwerp in&rmation which proved 
to be accurate regarding the embarKation 
of Father James Gordon with others, with 
money for the insurgent carls {Hatfield 
Papers, iv. 636, 663 ; cf. Cat. ScotL ii. 748). 

Against Bruce's name in the register of 
the Scots college, it is noted without sus- 



picion, in 1698, that he is still followinc^ the 
court. But his double dealing could not 
much longer escape the vigilance of his 
former allies. On 8 March 1699 Father 
Baldwin wrote to him from Antwerp, warn- 
ing him that reports were in circulation that 
he had 'made submission to the King of 
Scots ; ' and presently Bruce was in custody 
at Brussels, charged with the misappropria- 
tion of funds entrusted to him, commimica- 
tion with English spies, the betrayal of the 
catholic cause, and, in particular, with pre- 
venting the fall of Dumbarton Castle mto 
the hands of catholics for the King of Spain, 
by giving intelligence of its intended cap- 
ture to *the Scottish antipope' {R. O. Scotl. 
vol. Ixv. Nos. 87, 88). Father Crichton, 
John Hamilton, the Earls Huntly, Errol, 
and Westmorland, with others, gave evi- 
dence against him. He remained in prison 
for fourteen months, according to Hospi- 
nianus, who tells a strange and incredible 
story of Crichton having become Bruce's ac- 
cuser out of revenge, because Bruce had 
rejected the Jesuit's proposal that he should 
assassinate the chancellor Maitland (i/t^- 
toria Jesuitica, p. 291). After emer^nff 
from prison Bruce appears to have visited 
Scotland (October 1601) under the name of 
Peter Nerne, with certain companions whom 
he was accused of attempting to murder. 
This Robert Bruce alias Nerne, under torture 
in Edinburgh, ' confessed much villainy,' 
and said that he was in the pay of John 
Cecil [q.v. Suppl.] ; and in the following month 
Cardinal d'Ossat, writing from Rome, warns 
Villeroi against certain spies then in France 
in the interest of Spain, mentioning Robert 
Bruce ' fort mauvais homme' and Dr. Cecil. 
Bruce died in Paris of the plague in 1602. 
For some time he had been preparing a work 
against the Jesuits, which an intelligencer 
from Brussels reported as being ' nearly ready 
to be printed' {Cal, Dom. Eliz. 18-28 Auff. 
1699). His heir brought the unpublished boolc 
to the French nuncio, and asked 450 ducats 
for it, adding that the Huguenots had offered 
a thousand ducats (Vatican MSS.; Nun-' 
zi'atura di Francia, vol. ccxc. f. 146). The 
nuncio referred the matter to the pope, and 
the pope to the general of the society, who 
declined the offer with the remark that such 
writings were numerous, and that if he were 
to buy them all up he would be ruined. 

[In addition to the sources referred to above : 
Spanish Papers, Eliz. iii. 580. 589-90, 595-7, 
iv. 144, 161. 201, 961, 478 and passim ; Teulet's 
Papiers dlfitat, iii. 412-22. 469-71, 502-86; 
Caiderwood's Church of Scotland, v. 14-36 ; 
HHmilton Papers, i. 673, 685; Thorpe's Cal. 
State Papers, Scotland, ii. 179, 180.] T. G. L. 
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BRUNLEES, Sir JAMES (1816-1892), 
aon of John Brunlees and his wife Margaret, 
daughter of John Rutherford of Kelso, was 
bom on 6 Jan. 1816 at Kelso. His father 
was gardener and steward to the Duke of 
Koxbui]gh*s agent. James was educated at 
the parish school, and afterwards at a pri- 
vate school, and on leaving this he en- 
gaged in gardening and farm work in order 
to prepare himself to become a landscape 
garaener. He had, however, a natural taste 
for engineering work, and, becoming ac- 
quainted with a sur^'cyor on the Roxburgh 
estates, he picked up a considerable know- 
ledge of surveying, and was eventually em- 
ployed to make a survey of the estates. 
During this time he saved money to pay for 
attendance on classes at tlie Edinburgh 
University, where he studied for several 
sessions. 

In 1838 he was an assistant on the Bol- 
ton and Preston line, and afterwards on the 
Caledonian line to Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
He then became an assistant to (Sir) John 
Hawkshaw [q. v. Suppl.] on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire railway. He carried out 
railway works in the north of Ireland and 
Lancashire from 1850 to 18*50 {Ihvc, Inst 
Civil Enp. xiv. 239, xvii. 442). 

In lHo6 Brunlees began the preparation 
of plans and estimates for the construction 
of several important railways in Brazil, in- 
cluding the Sfto Paulo railway, a line across 
the very steep sIojk^s of the 8erra do Mar, 
where ho had to adopt the syj'tera of in- 
clined planes and stationary engines. This 
system was fully described in a paper by the 
resident engineer, Mr. 1). M. Fox (Proc. 
Inst, Civil Ewj. xxx. 29). For his success 
in carrying this work to completion he was 
in 1H73 granted the order of the Rose of 
Brazil. 

Another fine and remarkable piece of rail- 
way construction for which Brunlees was 
in part responsible was the Mersey railway, 
with the tunnel under the river between 
Birkenhead and Liverpool ; ho was joint 
engineer with Mr. (now Sir) Douglas Fox, and 
on the completion of the work in 18>56 they 
were both knighted. The tunnel was de- 
scribed in a paper by Mr. F. Fox {Proc, Inst, 
Civil Eng, Ixxxvi. 40). lie was also, with 
Hawkshaw, engineer to the original Channel 
Tunnel Company. 

The most important of the harbour and 
dock works for which Brunlees was re- 
sponsible was the construction of the Avon- 
mouth dock for the city of Bristol, the trade 
of the city of Bristol having suffered severely 
from the difiiculties of approach to the city 
through the narrow and tortuous course of 



the river Avon. This dock was in oonttmo- 
tion from 1868 to 1877 (see Proc. ImL Gwl 
Ena, It. 8). 

Brunlees also designed several important 
piers, the longest bemg those of Southport 
and Southen<£ He Mcame a member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1852, 
served on the council for many years, and 
was president during 1882-3. 

He died at his residence, Argyle Lodge, 
Wimbledon, on 2 June 189^ at the sge of 
seventy-six. A bust of Sir John is now in 
the possession of his sou, Mr. J. Brunlees 
of W est minster. He married on 6 Aug. 1845 
Elizabeth, daughter of James iTiAman of 
Bolton-le-Moors. 

He wrote the following professional papers, 
in addition to those already mentioned: 
' The Construction of Sea Embankments in 
Morecambe Bay,* 1855. ' Proposed Ship 
Railway across the Isthmus of Sues/ 1859. 
' Proposed Wet Docks at Whitehaven,* 187a 
' Report on proposed Site for Docks tt 
Bristol,* 1871. * Railway Accidents, their 
Causes and Means of Prevention' (IVoe. 
Inst, Civil Eng. xxi. 315). < Presidentiil 
Address * {ib, Ixxii. 2). 

[Obitaary notices in Proc. Inst. Ciril Eng. 
cxi. ; Burke's Peerage &e. 1890 ; Timn, 4 Jnna 
1892.] T. H. B. 

BUCHANAN, Sib GEORGE (1881- 
1895), physician, the elder son of George 
Adam Buchanan, was bom in Myddelton 
Square, Islington, where his father was in 

feneral medical practice, on 5 Nov. 1831. 
le received his early education at Univer- 
sity College School, and in 1851, after gra- 
duating B.A. in the university of London, he 
enterea University College as a medical stu- 
dent. After a distinguished career both at 
the college and university he graduated M.B. 
London m 1854 and was admitted M.D. in 
the following year. 

He then became resident medical officer at 
the London Fever Hospital, where he after- 
wards served as physician (1861-1808) and 
consulting physician. He was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Pliysicians 
of London in 1858, and at that date he was 

Eractising as a physician in Gower Street, 
olding the post of assistant physician to the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond 
Street. In 1866 Buchanan was elected a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ijondon, where he served the office of censor, 
1892-4, and Lettsomian lecturer in 1867. 
He was president of tbe Epidemiological So- 
ciety in 1881, and in 1882 he was dected t 
fellow of the Royal Society. 
Buchanan was attracted gradually to ths 
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Bience of public health. In 1BG7 be wiu 
ippoiuted medical officer of health to the St. 
Sitea's district, then notorious becKuae its 
iMth rate wftH ooe-lifth bibber than that of 
the whole metropolis. His reporta on the 
■■nitai^ condition of his district vere goon 
sco^ioed as masterpieces, and in 1861 the 
nedieal department of the privy council 
legman to employ him as an occasional in- 
jector. In this cajiacity he carried out 
ratematic inquiries into the local working 
[the racuinatioD laws and obtained results 
[Iiich were afterwards embodied in the 
tnending act of 1S67. For the privy conncil 
^ ha investigated and did much to secure 
i prevention and limitation of epidemic 

Ehus in l«ncashire during the cotton 
.ina of 1862. He reported in IBOfl upon 
comprehensive inquiry carried out in a 
Dinber of selected diatricts upon the eifects 
{•regards decrease of mortiility from several 
ea) of main draiuuge works and public 
ir supply. This report led to the in- 
1C6 that phthisis was aaeotriated directly 
nib dampness of soil ; a conclusion esta- 
ished by further research (1867) upon the 
cidence of phthisis in the eoutb-eastem 
Buntius of England. Dr. Buchanan became 
permanent inspctor in the medical de- 
^rtmeot of the privy council in 1869, and 
ban the work of this department was trans- 
rred to the local government board, he was 
ppointed assistant medical officer. He be- 
Une the principal medical officer on 31 Dec. 
B79, and resigned the office in April 1893, 
rhen he was knighted. 
He retained his interest in University 
iollege throughout his life, being elected a 
lUow in 1804, and serving in due course ae 
member of the council. He also took an 
riiTB port in the affairs of the university of 
ondon, where, in IS-iS, lie helped to obtain 
le reprMentation of the graduates on the 
Bverning hody by means of convocalion, 
ifaile he was one of the first graduates to be 
Mted (in 1882) by convocation to the 
,ant«. He was foremost too among those 
)ia ««cured the admission of women to the 
•a of University College and to degrees 
I the university of London. He was also 
~ b uiti>rest«d in the affairs of the Society 
Apothecaries, of which he was first a 
•mmr and then one of the court of assis- 
11114. Ua wui made an honorary LL.D. of 
I uniTenity of Edinburgh in 1893, and, 
«r the death of Lord Itasing, be was 
l}>oilited chairman of the royal commission 
B tnbfrculosis. 

Bucbanan died on !> ^tay 1 Hm at 37 Wohum 
I is buriod at Brookwood ceme- 
ng. He married, first, Mary, 




daughter of George Murphy: secondly, Alice 
. Mary A smar, daughter of Dr. Edward lijea ton, 
! and left two aons and four daughters. 

The unwearying efforts of (Sir) Edwin 
Cbndwick [q.v. Suppl.], Sir John Simon, and 
Geor^ Buchanan raised England lo the hi) 
position she holds among the natii 
world as an exponent of sanitary 
Buchanan in particular is remarkable for the 
services he rendered lo medicine and patho- 
logy as well 08 to hygiene, by the indefati- 
gable industry with which he collected and 
the keen criticism with which be sifted facts 
as well aa by the scientific insight with 
which he interpreted theit exact meaning. 
Sir John Simonsaysofhim: 'He always ren- 
dered the very best eerrice which the occa- 
sion required or permitted, and he was in 
various cases the author of reports which 
have become classical in sanitary literature.' 
Of thorough tTuining and habit in all 
ordinary retattons of practical medicine, 
highly informed in the sciences which assist 
it, and of sanitary experience such as only of 
late years has been possible to any man, and 
in hia case many times latter and more 
various than almost any of his contempo^arif^s 
could have had, Buchanan had always 
shown himself of an extraordinary active 
and discrimineting mind, and always intent 
on that exactitude which 'n essential to 
scientific veracity, whether in observation 
of facts or in argument on them. In fact, 
Buchanan's services to the country were of 
the highest order. Not only did he by indi- 
vidual research and labour do much to secure 
the extinction of typhus fever where it was 
formerly endemic, but he was conspicuous in 
reducing the mortality from phthisis which 
wasso appallingin the middle of this century, 
and in devising the means at present adopted 
BueceBsfully for controlling cholera when im- 
ported into England, In efibct he created 
the central public health department of the 
state which now exists in England. When 
first transferred from the privy council to 
the local sovernment hoai^ public health 
aflairs, so far as government was concerned, 
seemed to be allowed small scoptt for develop- 
ment; but by impressing on all his fellow 
workers, political as well as medical, his 
own enthusiasm, Buchanan made inevitable 
the evolution of the medical department of 
the local government board lo one of the 
most important of the scientific departments 
either at home or abroad. Buchanan received 
a subscription on his retirement from the 
local government board in 1892, and ha 
was thus able lo endow, in 1804, a gold 
medal to be granted trii'nnially by the Royal 
Society for disUnguiahedsorvicet insanitary 
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science. The medal has on its obverse a bust 
of Sir George Buchanan executed by Wyon. 

Huchanan's works have not been collected. 
They consist in the main of innumerable re- 
ports scattered through various parliamentary 
blue books. 

[Obituary notices in the Transactions of tlie 
Epidemiological Socic'iy of London, new series, 
iv. 113; Procee<Iintt8 of the Rojal Society, vol. 
lix. 1895-<), Hnd the British Medical Journal, 
i. 1006, 189o; additional information kindly 
given by Sir George Buchanan's son, Dr. George 
Senton Buchanan, medical inspector to II. M. 
Local Govern nient Board.] I>*A. P. 

BUCK, ADAM (1759-1833), portrait 
painter, elder son of Jonathan Buck, a silver- 
smith of Casth^ Street, Cork, was born there 
in 1759. With a younger brother, Frede- 
rick, he studied art from an early age, and 
acquired some repute in youth in his native 
city as a painter of miniature portraits in 
water-colour. Coming to London in 1795, 
he settled at 174 Piccadilly, and soon gained 
popularity. He not only continued to paint 
miniature portraits in water-colour, but pro- 
duced many portraits in oil and crayon of 
larger size. Between 1795 and 1833, the 
year of his death, he exhibited at the aca- 
clemv as manv as 171 pictures. He also 
exhibited ten other works at the British 
Institution and at the Societv of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street. But the pictures 
that he exhibited represent a small pro- 
portion of his labours. Numerous pictures 
by him were reproduced in coloured en- 
gravings, mostly in sti])ple, and had a wide 
circulation. Oi* extant coloured engravings 
after his pictures tlie originals of as many as 
fort V or tiftv are not known to have been 
exhibited. Among his sitters were the Earl 
of C'livan, the Duke of York, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Major Cartwright, John Cam Hob- 
house, and John Burke, author of the 

* Peerage,' and his family. His portraits 
were carefully finished, although they were 
stiff in treatment and design. 

Buck was at the same time busily em- 
ployed as a teacher of portrait painting, and 
in 1811 he brought out a volume entitled 

* Paintings on Greek Vases,' which contained 
a hundred designs, not only drawn, but also 
engraved by himself. This work, which was 
planned to continue a similar compilation 
by Sir William Hamilton, is now extremely 
scarce. 

In 1807 he moved from Piccadilly to Frith 
Street, Soho, and after several changes of 
residence died at 15 Upper Seymour Street 
West in 1833. Buck was married and left 
two sons, Alfred and Sidney; the latter 
followed his father's profession. 



A miniature portrait of Buck by himself, 
dated 1804, is in the Sheepshanks Wlery of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

[Notes and Queries, II Sliiy 1901, by Colocel 
Harold Malet ; Eedf(n.ve» Diet, of Artists.] 

BUCKLE, SiK CLAUDE HENRY 
MASON (1 803^1894), admiral, one of t 
family long distinguished in our naval 
records, mndson of Admiral Matthew 
Buckle (1710-1784) and son of Admiral 
Matthew Buckle (1770-185o), entered the 
Koyal Naval College at Portsmouth in 
August 1817. In March 1819 he passed 
out, and after serving for a few months m 
the Channel was appointed to the Leandcr, 
going out to the East Indies. In her and in 
' her boats he was actively employed during 
I the first Burmese war and at the capture 
of Rangoon in May 1824. Ketuming to 
I England in January 1826 he was appointed 
in April to the Ganges, going out to the 
South American station as flagship of Sir 
Robert Waller Otway [q. v.], and in her 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 17 April 
1827.^ Ho afterwards (1829-33) served in 
the North Star and the Tweed, on the West 
Indian station: from 1833 to 1836 was flag- 
lieutenant to Sir William Ilargood [q. v.] at 
Plymouth ; and on 4 May 1836 was promoted 
to the rank of commander. From Decem- 
ber ISIl to October 1845 ho commanded the 
Growler, on the coast of Brazil and after- 
wards on the west coast of Africa, and in 
February 1845 led the boats of the sauadron 
under the command of Commodore William 
Jones at the destruction of several barra- 
coons up the Gallinas river. On returning 
to England he was advanced to post rank, 
6 Nov. 1845. In January 1849 he was ap- 
pointed to the Centaur as flag-captain to 
Commodore Arthur Fanshawe, going out as 
commander-in-chief on the west coast of 
Africa, where, in December 1849, being de- 
tached in command of the boats of the 
squadron, together with the steamer Teazer 
and the French steamer Rubis, he 'admini- 
stered condign punishment' to a horde of 
pirates who had established themselves 
in the river Geba and had made prizes of 
some small trading vessels. Towards the 
end of 1850 Buckle was compelled by failing 
health to return to England ; and in Decem- 
ber 1852 he was appointed to the Valorous, 
steam frigate, attached during 1853 to the 
Channel squadron, and in 1854 to the fleet 
up the Baltic under Sir Charles Xapier [q. v.], 
and more particularly to the flying squadron 
under Rear-admiral (Sir) James Iianway 
Plumridge in the operations in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. In the end of 1854 the Valorous 
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was sent out to the Black Sea, where she 
carried the flag of (Sir) Houston Stewart 
[q. v.] at the reduction of Kinbum. On 
6 July 1855 Buckle was nominated a C.B. 
From 1857 to 1863 he was superintendent 
of Deptford dockyard, and on 14 Nov. 1863 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. 
In November 1867 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief at Queenstown, where he 
remained until he retired, under Mr. Chil- 
ders's scheme, in 1870. He was made a vice- 
admiral on 1 April 1870, K.C.B. on 29 May 
1875, admiral on 22 Jan. 1877, and was 
granted a good-service pension on 80 Oct. 
1885. He died on 10 March 1894. He 
married in 1847 Harriet Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Deane Shute of Bram- 
shaw, Hampshire, and left issue one son. 

[O'Bypne'8 Naval Biog. Diet., 2nd edit.; 
Times, 12 March 1894; Navy List*.] 

J K L 

BUCKNILL, Sra JOHN CHARLES 

i 181 7-1897), physician, elder son of John 
bucknill, surgeon, of Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, was bom on 25 Dec. 1817, 
and was educated first at Rugby during the 
head-mastership of Dr. Arnold, and after- 
wards at the Market Bosworth grammar 
school. Bucknill entered University College, 
London, in 1835, and studied medicine. He 
was admitted a licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries and a member of the Royal 
Goll^ of Surgeons of England in 1840, 
and m the same year he graduated M.B. 
at the university of London, being placed 
first in surgery and third in medicine in the 
honours list. He was then appointed house 
surgeon to Robert* Liston [q. v.] at Univer- 
sitv College Hospital, and at the expiration 
of nis term of omce he practised for a year 
in Chelsea. Here his health broke down, 
and he was ordered to live in a warmer 
climate. He therefore applied for, and ob- 
tained, the post of first medical superinten- 
dent of the Devon County Asylum at Ex- 
min^ter, which he held with marked success 
from 1844 to 1862. In 1850 he was elected 
a fellow of University College, London, be- 
coming a member of its council in 1884. In 
1852 he graduated M.D. in London Univer- 
sity. He was the lord chancellor's medical 
visitor of lunatics from 1862 until 1876, 
when he resigned the oflice through ill- 
health, and subsequently devoted himself to 
private practice. He lived at first in Cleve- 
land Square, afterwards at Hillmorton in 
Warwickshire, where he farmed a consider- 
able acreage ; in 1876 he moved to Wimpole 
Street, though he retained his home in 
Warwickshire. 
At the Royal College of Physicians of 



London he was admitted a licentiate in 
1853, being elected a fellow in 1859, coun- 
cillor 1877-8, censor 1879-80, and Lumleian 
lecturer in 1878, taking as the subject of 
his lectures ' Insanity in its legal relations.' 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 7 June 1866, and was knighted in July 
1894. 

Bucknill died at Bournemouth on 19 July 
1897, and is buried at Clifton-on-Dunsmore 
near Rugby. He married in 1842 Mary- 
anne, the only child of Thomas Townsend 
of Hillmorton. She died in 1889 and left 
three sons, of whom the second is the Hon. 
Sir Thomas Townsend Bucknill, judge 
of the king's bench division of the high 
court. Sir John Bucknill left over 6,000/. 
to University College, London, to found a 
scholarship. 

Bucknill made a name for himself in 
many wa^s. He held a high position among 
the physicians who devoted themselves to 
the treatment of insanity, and Sir James 
Crichton Browne, F.R.S., says of him, ' For 
twenty years he was the acknowledg^ and 
dignified head of his department in this 
country, and mingled on an equal footing 
with all the finest intellects of his times.' 
He took an enlightened view of the method 
to be adopted in the treatment of patients 
under his care, and thought that the more 
wealthy among them should be nursed and 
cared for in houses of their own, that they 
might enjoy life as far as possible. In gene- 
ral literature he turned his knowledge of 
psychology and lunacy to excellent account 
by writing two criticisms upon Shakespeare 
and his works, in which he dealt with the 
psychology of the dramatist and the mad 
people depicted in his plays. He was an 
ardent sportsman, being especially proficient 
in fishing, hunting, sailinfr, coursing, and 
shooting with the rifle. In 1852 he was ac- 
tively engaged in obtaining the sanction of 
the war othce to the enrolment of a coips 
of citizen soldiers under the name of the 
Exeter and South Devon volunteers, and 
with the help of the Earl Fortescue, the 
lord-lieutenant of the countv, he effected his 
purpose. This corps was highly successful 
and proved the nucleus of the present volun- 
teer system. Bucknill threw himself heart 
and soul into the new movement, was the 
first recruit sworn into this the first regi- 
ment of volunteers established under the 
system, and throughout his service chose to 
remain in the ranks rather than accept a 
commission. His services in connection with 
the volunteer movement were afterwards 
recognised by the erection, by public sub- 
scription! of a handsome memorial, with 
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a medallion of Bucknill thereon, in ^forthem- 
hay, near Exeter castle. The memorial was 
unveiled by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
commander-in-chief, in 1895. 

His works are : 1. ' Unsoundness of Mind 
in relation to Criminal Acts,* an essay to 
which the first Sudden prize was awarded 
b^ the King and Queen's College of Physi- 
cians in Ireland, London, 8vo, 1854; ^nd 
edit. 1857. 2. * A Manual of Psychological 
Medicine,' London, 1858, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1862 ; 3rd edit. 1874 ; 4th edit. 1879, written 
conjointly with Daniel Hack Tuke [q. v.] 
Bucknill wrote the chapters dealing with 
diagnosis, pathology, ana treatment; Tuke 
the sections on lunacy law, classification, 
and causation. The book was for manj 
years the standard text-book on psychologi- 
cal medicine. 3. ' The Psychology of Shake- 
speare,' London, 1859, 8vo ; 2nd edit, revised, 
including 'The Mad Folk of Shakespeare,' 

* Psychological Essays,' &c., London, 1867, 
8yo ; the essays deal with Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Ophelia, King Lear, Timon of Athens, Con- 
stance, Jacques, Malvolio, Christopher Sly, 
and the * Comedy of Errors.' 4. ' The Medical 
Knowledge of Shake.'^poare,' London, 1860, 
8vo, a companion volume to Lord Camp- 
bell's work on * Shukesppare's Legal Acquire- 
ments.' 5. ' Habitual Drunkenness and In- 
sane Drunkards/ London, 8vo, 1878. He 
edited * The Asylum Journal of Mental Sci- 
ence' from 18o3 to \^')0 ; he then transformed 
it into the * .Journal of Mental Science,* which 
he continued to edit until 1802. He also 
helped to found * Brain : a Journal of Xeu- 
rology' in 1878. 

[Obituary notice in the Journal of Mental 
Science, vol. xliii. 1897, p. 88o ; additional in- 
formation kindly given by Liout.-Col. J. T. 
Hucknill, RE.] D*A. P. 

BUFTON, ELEANOR (afterwards 
Miis. Artkuk Swanbokough) (1840.^-1893), 
actress, was born in AN'ales about 1840 and 
made her first professional appearance at 
Edinburgh as chambermaid in *The Clan- 
destine Marriage.' In 1854 she played at 
the St. James's \'anette in * Honour before 
Titles.' Joining the Princess's company 
under Charles Kean,she was on 15 Oct. 1856 
Hermia in * A Midsummer Night's Dream.' 
On 1 July 1857 she was Ferdinand in the 

* Tempest,' a curious experiment, said to have 
btion made for the first time. She was also 
liegan in * Lear.' From the Princess's she 
passed to the Strand, then and long after- 
wards under the management of Mrs. Swan- 
borough, whose son Arthur she married. 
There she nlayed Miss Wharton in Craven's 
'Post-boy^ on 31 Oct. 1860; original parts 



in ' ChristmM Boxes' by Edwards and May- 
hew, ' Obeervation and flirtation,' the * Old 
Story,' the * Idle 'Prentice^'and many chsrae- 
ters m burleaaue. On 4 April 1866, at the 
St James's, sine was Hero in 'Much Ado 
about Nothing.' She was alao seen as Julia 
in the * Rivals,' Sophia in the * Road to 
Ruin,' Mrs. Ferment in the ' Sdiool of Re- 
form,' &c At the Strand, on 5 Feb. 1870, 
she was Cicely Homespun in the * Heir at 
Law.' On the opening of the Court on 

26 Jan. 1871 she was the first Miss Flam- 
boys in Mr. Gilbert's 'Randall's Thumb,' 
and on 29 May the first Estella in the same 
author's adaptation of ' Ghreat Expectations.* 
A railway accident, of which she was a 
victim, interrupted her career, depriving her 
to some extent of memory. She appeared, 
however, at the Lyceum in 1879, in ' Book 
the Third, Chapter the First.' She more 
than once supported Mr. J. S. Clark as Mn. 
Bloomly in the ' Widow Hunt,' and was on 
30 Oct. 1882 Mrs. Birkett in a revival at the 
Criterion of ' Betsy.' In December 1872 
a benefit was given her at Drury Lane, 
when she played Constance in the ' Love 
Chase.' She died on 9 April 18R93, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. Miss 
Bufton's good looks and tall straight figure 
made her very acceptable in the heroes of 
burlesque, and in 'Jonathan TVild,' * Paris,' 
' Tell,' and such pieces, she enjoyed much 
popularity. In comedy she never rose above 
the second rank. 

[Personal Recollections; Mo rl^y's Journal of 
a London Playgoer ; Cole's Charles Kean ; Pas- 
coe's Dramatic List ; Scott and Howurd's BIsd- 
chard ; Era Almanack, various years ; Sunday 
Times, various years; Era, 15 April 1893.] 

J. K. 

BULLEN, GEORGE n816-l 894), keeper 
of the printed books in tne British Museum 
library, bom at Clonakilty, co. Cork, on 

27 Nov. 1816, began active life as a master 
at St. Olave's School, Southwark. In January 
1838 he became supernumerary assistant in 
the department oi printed books in the 
British Museum, and thus inaugurated s 
connection with the museum which lasted 
for more than half a century. At the date 
of his appointment the institution was enters 
ing on a very important era in its career. 
Panizzi had just been made keeper of the 

Srinted books, the demolition of the old 
lontagu House was completed, and the 
present buildings in BloomsDury which had 
been erected on its site were ready for the 
reception of the library. Bullen's earliest 
w^ork was to assist in the arrangement of the 
books on the shelves in the new premises. 
Li the following year he took part in the 
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preparation of the catalogue of the library 
which the trustees had resolved to print. 
The only result of the scheme was, now- 
ever, the publication in 1841 of a single 
folio volume covering the letter A. To this 
volume Bullen contributed the article on 
Aristotle, which filled fiftv-six columns and 
embraced entries in every European language. 
Forty years later the enterpnse of printing 
the museum catalogue was resumed, ana 
was then carried through successfully. 

In 1849 Bullen was made a permanent 
assistant in the library, and in 1850 senior 
assistant. In 1866 he was promoted, in 
succession to Thomas Watts [q, v.], to the 
two offices of assistant keeper of the depart- 
ment and superintendent of the reading- 
room. BuUen's genial temper gained him 
a wide popularity while superintendent of 
the reading-room. In 1875 he succeeded 
Mr. W. B. Rye in the higher office of keeper 
of the printed books, and thus became chief 
of the department which he had entered in 
a subordinate position thirty-seven years 
earlier. Bullen filled the office of keeper 
with efficiency till his retirement in 1890. 
During his fifteen years* reign the great task 
of printing the museum catalogue was begun 
in 1881, and in 1884 there was published 
under his supervision the useful ' Catalogue 
of the English Books in the Librarv printed 
before 16& * (3 vols. 8vo). An index of the 
printers and publishers whose productions 
were noticed in the text is a valuable feature 
of the work. Bullen retired from the keeper- 
ship of printed books in 1890, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Richard Gamett. 

Although no scholar of a formal type, 
Bullen was much interested in literary 
research, and throughout his life he devoted 
much time to literary work. He was long a 
contributor to the ' Athenaeum ;' he wrote 
articles in 1841 for the * Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,* and he compiled in 1872 
a * Catalogue of the Librarjr of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich.* His biblio- 
graphical skill was probably displayed to 
best advantage in his ' Catalogue of the 
Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,* which appeared in 1857. In 1877 
he helped to onranise the Caxton celebra- 
tion at South Kensington, and edited the 
catalogue of books there exhibited. 

In 1888 he arranged in the Grenville Li- 
brary at the British Museum an exhibition 
Df printed books, manuscripts, portraits, and 
medals illustrating the life of Martin Luther, 
and prepared a catalogue with biographical 
iketcii. In 1881 he prefixed a somewhat un- 
iitiAfkctory introduction to a reproduction 



by the Holbein Society of the editio princeps 
of the * Ars Moriendi * (circa 1450) in the 
British Museum ; and in 1892 he edited a 
facsimile reprint (in an issue limited to 350) 
of the copy, recently acquired by the museum, 
of the * Sex quam Elegantissimsd Epistolte * 
of Pet«r Carmelianus, which Caxton printed 
in 1483. 

Bullen was a vice-president of the Library 
Association, and tooK a prominent part in 
many of its annual congresses. He was elected 
on 11 Jan. 1877 a fellow of the Society of 
Antiauaries : the university of Glasgow con- 
ferrea on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1889; and he was created C.B. in 1890. 
He died at his residence in Kensin^on on 
10 Oct. 1894, and was buried in Highgate 
cemetery on the 15th. He was twice married. 
Mr A. H. Bullen, his second son by his first 
wife, has edited many valuable reprints of 
Elizabethan literature. 

[Times, 13 Oct. 1894; Athensum, 18 Oct. 
1894; personal knowledge.] S. L. 

BURGESS, JOHN BAGNOLD (1829- 
1 897), painter of Spanish subjects, bom at 
Chelsea on 21 Oct. 1829, was the son of 
Henry W. Burgess, landscape painter to 
William IV, and author of a set of large 
lithographic * Views of the general Charac- 
ter and Appearance of Trees, Foreign and 
Indigenous, published in 1827. He came 
of a fEimily which had followed art for 
several generations. His grandfather was 
William Burgess. (1749 ?-l 81 2) [q. v.], his 
great-^ndfather Thomas Burgess ( /7. 

'of John 



1786)2q. v.], and he was nephew 
Cart Burgess [q. v.] and Thomas Burgess 
(1784P-1807) [q. v.] He was sent to 
Brompton Grammar School, then under Dr. 
Mortimer, and, his father dying when the 
son was ten years old, the direction of his 
artistic education was undertaken by Sir 
William Charles Ross [a. v.], the miniature 
painter. Burgess as a cnild in arms forms 
part of a family group by Ross, now in the 
possession of Mrs. Burgess. In 1848 he 
went to Leigh's well-known art school in 
Newman Street, Soho, where Edwin Lonffs- 
den Long [g. v. ] and Philip llermogenes Calde- 
ron [q. v. ouppl.l were nis fellow students. 
In 1»50 he exhibited a picture called * In- 
attention ' at the Royal Academy, and in 
1851 he entered the Academy schools, where 
he carried oft' the first-class medal for draw- 
ing from the life. He exhibited * A Fancy 
Sketch ' at the Academy in 1852, from which 
year he was an annual contributor to its 
exhibitions till his death. 

Burgess began by painting portraits and 
EngliiSi ijfenref but did not make any great 
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mark 1x.*fore he went to Spain in 1858 to 
viflit some relatives at Seville. He was ao- 
compaiiie<l by Lonfr, who was afterwards a 
frequent fellow traveller. From this time 
forward for some thirty years Burfress visit-ed 
Spain annually, and oevoted his life to the 
study of Spanish life and character. Once 
at least he went over to Morocco and made 
8ketcb(.-s, but, with the exception of one or 
two Moorish pictures and an occasional 
i)ortrait, tbe subjects of his pictures were 
liencefortli almost exclusively Spanish. The 
first result of his visits to the Peninsula 
was a picture called * Castilian Alms- 
pivinj(/ which a])peared at the Academy in 
l^(VJ. His Spanish pictures attracted some 
attention, but his first great succe>s was the 
*Rnivo Toro'of ISOo. In this picture, as 
in Hoparth's well-known enpfraving of *Thc 
I^U)(liing Audience,' we do not see the 
sp4>ctacle, but only the spectators. These 
are of all classes und characters, and every 
face, is animated with the sudden emotion 
aroused by some striking incident in a bull- 
fight. For vivid and various expression under 
strong excitement, this picture stands out 
distinctly from the rest of Burgess's works. 
This work was followed bv * Selling Fans at 
a Spanish Fair' (1806), *The Students of 
Salamanca ' (1867), and * Stolen by Gipsies ' 
( 1S()S) (engraved by Lumb Stocks [q. v.] and 
C. .I»>ens for the Art Union). Other pictures 
HUPtained his reputation till 1878, when he 
exhibited * The iJush for Water: Scene 
during the Uamjidan in Morocco,' which 
was lollowed by another Moorish scene in 
1S74, * The Presentation: English Ladies 
visiting a Moor's House.' Next year came 
' The l^arber's Prodigy,' a barb<*r showing 
his cMistomtTS sketches made })y his son. 
The l)oy who sat for the * prodigy' was 
Jose \'ilh»gas; afterwards a famous artist. 
* Licensing the IVggars: Spain' (afterwards 
bought at a sale lor 1,105/., the largest 
price ever paid for a picture by liurgess, 
and now m tbe gallery of Holloway 
College), appeared in 1877, and Burgess 
was electe<l an associate of the IJoval Aca- 
deniv in the .June of that vear. It was not 
till twelve years after this that his name 
a])j)eared in the catalogue of the Academy as 
it. A. elect. Meanwhile he continued his 
contri})utions, which were regular, but never 
I'xceeded thrtje in the year. Among those 
of this period were some of his best pictures, 
*The Letter.>\Titer' (188l>), *The Meal at 
the Fountain: Spanish Mendicant Students ' 
(Iss.'J), <The Scramble at the Wedding' 
( iHMl), M'naLimosnitaper el AmordeDios' 
( ISSf))/ An Art ist's Almsgiving' (18S0),and 
'Making Cigarettes at Seville.' 'The 



I>etter^writer* was engraved by Lumb Stocks 
for the Art Union, and the 'Artist s Alms- 
giving ' was presented to the Reading Cor- 
poration Gallery by the artist's widow in 
accordance with hia own request. The 
artist in this picture is Alonzo Cano, and his 
'almsgiving* consists in making sketches 
and giving them away to the poor. After 
his election as a full member of the Academy 
Burgess painted, among other works, 'Free- 
dom of the IVess ' (his diploma work ) (1890), 
' A Modem St. Francis ' (1^1 )? * Rehearsinj? 
the Miserere, Spain * (1894), and ' Students 
reading prohibited Books ' (1895). All 
these were scenes of Spanish life, but in his 
last completed picture he reverced to his 
own country for his subject, and painted 
' A Mothers Meeting in the Country,' now 
in the possession of his widow (1897 ). 

Though to the last no failure of hand or 
eye was ob8er\'able in his paint inf^s, hia 
health had for some time caused anxiety to 
his friends. He had from his youth 
suffered from valvular disease of the neart, 
which was hereditary, and this affection, 
combined with pneumonia, was the cause 
of his death. The knowledge of his heart 
trouble had much influence on his life. It 
was the subject of grave consideration in 
connection with his marriage, as no office 
would insure his life. But while it made 
him careful it did not prevent him from 
enjoying a good deal of exercise. He used 
to row at one period of his life, and in his 
travels he used to * rough it ' a good deal, 
spending days with the Spanish peasantry, 
living their life and sharing their food. As he 
could not insure he made a practice of layinjf 
by a certain proportion of his income, with 
the result that he was able to leave over 
24,000/. for his wife and family. 

He died on 12 Nov. 1897, at his house, 
60 Finchley Road, LfOndon, where he had 
rt'sided for the last fourteen years. His 
loss was ketjnly felt by a large circle of 
friends, to whom he was endeared by his 
kindly, unassuming, and hospitable nature. 
He was very popular in his profession, being 
kind to young students, generous to risiu}! 
talent, and helpful to such local societies a<» 
St. Jolin's "Wood Art Club and the Hamp- 
stead Art Society. Ho was burie<.l on the 
17th of the same month in the Paddington 
Cemetery at "NVillesden, after a service at Sr. 
Mark's, Ham ilton Terrace. Burgess marrie*!, 
in 1860, Sophia, daughter of l^obert Turner 
of Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

Among the English painters of Spanish 
subjects Wilkie, Lewis, Philip, Long, and 
others, Burgess holds a very honourable place. 
Whatever their relative rank as artists, there 
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of thetu who studied Spanish life 
and character mom 'liicpl^r or with more 
aflfection than Burgesa. This ia attested by 
his picturia, but still innre bj his sketches. 
These, nearly all of which are" in the posBeft- 
MOD of his widow, are numerous und oF great 
TtrietT. Thev ore also diatiiiguisbed by fine 
draughtsmaDship and finished beaulj of exe- 
cution. Though so industrious a sketnher, 
his finished pictures were comparatively few. 
In the course of twenty-eight years (1850- 
1897) he eiLibited seventy-three niclurpA at 
the Royal Academy, fifte'en at the Bfitish 
InstilutioD, and thirty or forty at other ex- 
bibitions. But hia work was always care- 
fuUv prepared and thoroughly executed. UJs 
ftubjecta were incidents in ordinary Spanish 
life, telling tales of humour and pathos much 
in the manner of Wilkie in his Scottish (not 
Spanish) period, and be told them vety well. 
Iliere is an admirable biiat of Burgess by 
Mr. Onslow Ford. R.A. 

[Msn of the Time : Cst. of tho Royal Aca- 
demy; Ait Journal, rol. xxiii. ; Uag. nf Art, 
1882 ; Frets ntrticea, Times, Didly fimphip, Ac, 
especiallj in Novenibsr 18D7 i private informa- 
linn.l C. M. 

BtTEOESa, JOSEPH TOM (1828-1886), 
Antiquary, bom at Cheshunt in Hertford- 
shire on 17 Feb. 1828, was the aon of a 
bookseller at Hinckley, by his wife, a native 
of Leiceateraliire. HewaseduiMtedatlliuck- 
ley at the acbool of Joseph Dare, and aubse- 
quentlr at the school of C. 0. Nutter, the 
Qaitarian minister. "While Tery Toucg he 
became local correspondent ofthe'Laieesler- 
fthire Mercury,' and for n short time was in a 
•alicitot'a office in Northnmptou, but in 1843 
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the' Leicester Journal, and retained the poet 
for eighteen months. At the end of that 
time be became a wood engraver at Norih- 
Binpton, and for some years divided his at- 
tention between landscape painting, wood 
engraving, literature, and ioumalism. In 
1848 be went to London, but returned lo 
Northampton in I860 to study thn arts. 

He had attained some proficiency as a 
landscape painter when he agreed to accom- 
pany Dr. David Alfred Doudney [q.v. Suppl.] 
to Ireland to found a printing achool at 
BonmaboD. Subsequently, after a hasty 
marriage, he became udilor of the ' Clare 
Jonmal ' for six years, distinguishing him- 
self as a champion of iuduetrial progress. 
He also collected materials for a county 
biitory. with the title ' Land of the Dalcas- 
(ians,' tiut, though well subscribed for, the 
lugendarj' part only was published, and was 
speedily out of print. 

In 1867 he removed to Bury, where he 



undertook the editorship of the 'Bury Guar- 
dian.' Sii years latur he removed to Swin- 
don and became editor of the ' North Wilt* 
Herald.' The 'Herald' came to an end 
in the following year, and Burgess, who bad 
suffered serious pecuniary loss, removed to 
Leamington in April 1866, where for tbir- 
leen ^ears he was editor of the' Leamingtoa 
Courier.' In 1878 be accepted a more lucra- 
tive appointment as editor of ' Burrows'a 
Worcester Journal,' and of the ' ^\'orceBter 
Dailf Times.' Five years later, on the failure 
of his health, he removed to London, where 
he spent three years, chiefly in researches at 
the British Mm<eum. Hediedintbe Wanie- 
ford Hospital, while on a visit to Leamiu^ 
ton, on 4 Oct. 1886. On 1 Jime 1876 be w»» 
elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. He was twice married, his aecond 
wife being Emma DaniuU of Uppingham, 
whom he married in 1863. 

Among other works Burgess was tha 
author of: 1. 'Life Sceues and Social 
Shetcbea,' London, 186;^, 8vo. 2. • Angling : 
a l*mctical Guide to Bottom-fishing, Troll- 
ing, Sic.,' London, 1867, 8vo; revised br 
Mr. Kobert Bright Slarston, 1896. 3. ■ Old 
English Wild Flowers.' London, 1868, 8vo. 
4. ' Harrv Hope's Holidars,' London, 1871, 
evo. fi. 'Yhe Last Battle of tbe Hoses,' Lea- 
mington, 1872, 4to. 6. ' Historic Warwick- 
shire,' London, 187(1, Bvo; 3nd edit., with 
memoir by Joseph Hill, Birmingham, 18H3- 
1893, 8ro. 7. ' Dominoes, and bow to play 
them,' liondon, 1877, 8vo. 8. 'A Handbook 
to Worcester Cathedral,' London, 1884,lHmo. 
9. ' Knots, Ties, and Splices : a Ilandbook 
for SeaCirerB,' London, 1884, 8vo. 

IMemoir proHied to Historic Warwickahi re, 
lSfi2; Leamington Spa Courier, S Oct. ISSS,] 
E. I. C. 

BUHGON, JOHN WILLIAM (181*- 
1686), dean of Chichester and author, so& 
nf Thomas Burgon, was bom on 21 Aug. 
1813 at Smyrna. His grest-aunt, Mrs. Jana 
Baldwin nee Maltass (1763-1839), kncrwBr. 
Johnson, and was painted by Pyne, Cos way, 
ond Reynolds, tbe last portrait oeing now in 
the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowna 
at Bowood (see Ofnt. Mag. 1889, ii. 6S0); 
her husband was Geoi^ Baldwin [q. v.J 

Burgon's father, Thohab Bubqoh (1787- 
1868), nTurkey merchant and member of tb« 
court of assistants of the Levant Company, 
removed from .Smyrna to England in 1814, 
and settled in Brunswick Square. His busi- 
ness suffered severely in 1826, when tho 
Levant Company lost its mi 
lapsed altogether in 1841 
■nlly employed ' 
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riched by the results of his excavations in 
MeloSy and to which his collection of Greek 
antiquities was now sold. He was a great 
collector and connoisseur of ancient art, and 
was especially learned in all that related to 
coins. In 1813 he discovered at Athens one 
of the most ancient vases known, which was 
named after him (Wordsworth, Greece^ ed. 
1882, pp. 81-3). He died on 28 Aug. 1868 
(see Athenaum^ 11 Sept. 1858), and was 
buried in Holywell cemetery, Oxford. He 
married Catharine Marguerite (1790-1864), 
daughter of the Chevalier Ambroise Her- 
mann de Cramer, Austrian consul at Smyrna, 
by Sarah, daughter of William Maltass, an 
English merchant of Smyrna (Standard^ 
16 Alarch 1892 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. 
i. 292). Dean Goulbum, in his * Life ' of 
Burgon, suggests that possibly she had Greek 
blood in her veins; but there is no corrobora- 
tion for the hypothesis. By her Burgon had 
issue two sons and several daughters, of 
whom Sarah Caroline married Henry John 
Kose [q. v.], and Emily Mary married Charles 
Longuet Higgins [q. v.] 

John William was the elder of the two 
sons, and was only a few months old when 
the family returned to England. On the 
way they stayed at Athens, where their 
friend,Charle8 Robert Cockerell [q . v.], carrjed 
the infant up the Acropolis, and playfully 
dedicated him to Athene. At the age of 
eleven Burc^on was sent to a private school 
at Putney, kept by a brother of Alaric Alex- 
ander Watts [q. v.] Thence in 1828 he went 
to a private school at Blackheath, and in 
1829--i30 he attended classes at London Uni- 
versity, afterwards University College. In 
the latter year, in spite of his desire to enter 
the church, he was taken into his father's 
counting-house. Jle inherited his father's 
love of archoeolofry, and in 1 833 he published 
a * M6moire sur les Vases Panath^nai'ques par 
le Chevalier P.O. Biinsted, traduit de TAn- 
glais par J. W. Burgon' (Paris, 4to). He 
corresponded with Joseph Hunter [q. v.] on 
Shakespeare, thought he had discovered a 
clue to the sonnets, and wrote an essay on 
the subject which he did notpublish. Among 
the Burgons' friends were Thomas Leverton 
Donaldson [q. v.], the architect, Charles 
llobert Leslie ^q. v.], the painter, and Samuel 
Rogers (Clatden, Rogers and his Contem- 
porarieSy ii. 240, 241). At Rogers's house 
young Burgon met Patrick Eraser Tytler 
[q. V.J, whose friendship he further culti- 
vated in the state paper office, and whose 
life he wrote under the title * Portrait of a 
Christian Gentleman : a Memoir of P. F. 
Tytler' (London, 1859, 8vo; 2nd edit, same 
year). 



In 1835 the lord mayor of London offered 
a pruEB for the best essay on Sir Thomas 
Gresham. Burgon thereupon begmn a woik 
which won the prize in 1836; this deve- 
loped into bis ' Life and Times of Sir lliomas 
Greaham' (London, 1839, 2 toU. Svo), a 
val uable book based upon laborious refleaiches 
into original authorities. Daring the course 
of these researches he visited Oxford, which 
he described as ' an infernally iU-ffOTerned 
place,' and suffered much from librarians, 
whom he denounced as ' knowing and de- 
siring to know nothing of what was under 
their charge.' In 1837 he won the prize for 
a song given by the Melodists' Club, and in 
1839 he began contributing to the 'New 
General Biographical Dictionary/ edited by 
his brother-in-law, Hennr John Rose. His 
father's failure in 1841 left him free, with 
the financial aid of his friend, Dawson 
Turner [q. v.], to carry out his intention of 
taking oraers, and on 21 Oct. in that jear 
he matriculated, at the age of twenty-eight, 
from Worcester College, Oxford. Jle grsr 
duated B.A. with a second class in lit, Han* 
in 1845, and in the same year won the 
Xewdigate with a poem on * Petra' (Oxford, 
1845, 8vo ; 2nd edit., with a few additional 
poems, 184C). In 1847 he won the EUerton 
theolo^cal prize, and the Denyer theological 
prize in 1851. He was elected fellow of 
Oriel in 1846, graduated M.A. in 1848, and 
was ordained deacon on 24 Dec. 1848, and 
priest on 23 Dec. 1849. From 25 Feb. 1849 
to 20 March 1850 he was curate of "VN est 
Ilsley, Berkshire, in 18^)0-1 of Worton in 
Oxfordshire, and from 1851 to 10 June 1853 
of Finmere in the same county. 

On his return to Oxford Burgon devoted 
himself to literary work, and in 1855 pro- 
duced * Historical Notices of the Colleges of 
Oxford,' which formed the letterpress for 
Henry Shaw's * Arms of the Colleges of Ox- 
ford ' (Oxford, 1855, 4to). For three months 
in 1860 he took charge of the English con- 
gregation at Rome, to which he dedicated 
his 'Letters from Rome' (London, 1862, 
8vo). From September 1861 to July 1862 
Burgon was absent on a tour in Egypt, the 
Sinaitic peninsula, and Palestine. On 15 Oct 

1863 he was presented to the vicarage of St. 
Mary's, Oxford, where he revived the after- 
noon services instituted by Newman. In 

1864 he declined an offer from Bishop Phill- 
potts of Exeter of the principalship of the 
theological college at Exeter, but in Decem- 
ber 18o7 he accepted the Gresham professor- 
ship of divinity, which did not oblige him 
to leave Oxford. There Burgon was a lead- 
ing champion of lost causes and imnossible 
beliefs ; but the vehemence of his aavocacy 
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ut of the 
itaftliBm BB he wsstorBtionaUaTn, and every 
t) of liberalism he Hhhorred. In 1S69 he 
4Btiounced from St. Mary's pulpit the dis- 
j-MiIablishment of the Irish church &s >tLa 
Mtioti's formal rejection of God;' and be 
w*» even more scandalised b; tbe appoint- 

Reot of Dr. Temple (now archbishop of 
uiterbuiy) to the bisliopric of Exeter in 
_-e SKtne year. In 1872 he led the oppoai- 
titin to the appointitieiit of Dean Stanley as 
•elect preacher before the university, and he 
■treauously advocated the retention of the 
Albanaaian creed in its entirety. He ob- 
ected to the new lectionary of 1879, and so 
taag as he lived waged war on the revised 
Version of the New TestameDt. In 1871 be 
bd published 'The last twelve Verses of 
ihe Oo«pel according to Si. Mark vindicated' i 
Oxford, 8vo), and when the rfviserB indi- 
Kted their doubts of the outbority of these 
t«rs<^s by placing Ihem in braclietB, fiurgon 
Utacked them for this and other delin- 

Bueiicies in the ' Quarterly Review ;' his ar- ! 
ieJBB were republished as 'Tba Revision 

ivised' (London, 1883, Svo). Burgon de- ' 

ited much time to textual criticism, and 

» two posthumous works, ' The Traditional 

xt of the Holy Gospels vindicated and 

ntablisbed,' and 'Causes of the Comiytion 

of the Traditional Text' (both edited by the 

:. Edward Miller, uiid published London, 

"* "-o|,are considered themoHi thorough 

luof ultra-conservative views on the 
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e admission of^ unattached stiidi 
attacked the lodging'house system on the 
ground that it anorded facilities for Immo- 
ISlity. The university commissions of 1850- 
1854 and l87T-6t ho denounced as irreti- 
; he had been nominated a commis- 
r on the latter body, but the conserva- 
tire government was compelled to withdraw 
bis name in (ace of the opposition it evoked 
both in the House of Lords and iu the 
aoose of Commons. Tlie election of Miss 
ileanoT Eliiabetb Smith [see under SltlTH, 
Iesbt Joan Stbphbsj Io the first Oxford 
Kbool board in 1870 was made the occasion 
sermon, in which Burgon deplored the 
^ipearance of women on public bodies, and 
a sermon preached in New Oollege chapel 
8 June 1884 be denounced tho education 
'young women like young men' aa 'a 
thing inexpedient and immodest ;' the occa- 
vas the admission of women to uni- 
versity examinations (29 Apiil 1B84). On 
iht'F hand, Burgon strongly ui^ed the 



i sysl«matic study of 
lediiBval art, and succesatully 
advocated the establishment of a school of 
theology in 1855. 

On 1 Nov. 1875 Disraeli offered Burgon 
the deanery of Chichester, in succession to 
Waiter Farquhar Uook [o. v.] He accepted 
it, Biftl was installed on 19 Jan. 1S7U, By 
bis retirement from Oxford Burgon lost 
soma of his prominence, and bis relations 
with bis chapter were, largely owing to hia 
bruequerie, otten somewhat strained, He 
devoted himself to theological studies and 
literary work, and in 1888, shortly before 
his death, competed hia most popular work, 
' TbeLivesof^xelttft^iaai^LBal^l^ndun, 
1(S8, a vols, ttvol, which baa gone through 
many editions. Burgon died unmarried at 
the deanery, Chichester, on 4 Aug. 1888; 
his remains were conveyed to Oxford on tho 
10th. and buried in Holywell cemeteiT on 
the 1 1 tb (Timet, 6 and 13 Aug. 1388), wliera 
also were buried his father, mother, two 
eisters, and a brother; besides the monument 
in Holywell cemetery, a memorial window 
to Burgon was erected in 1891 in the west 
window of the nave of 8t. Mary's, Oxford. 
Two portraits, reproduced from photograph?, 
are prefixed to the two volumes of Ueaa 
Goutburn's ' Life of Dean Burgon' (London, 
189li, -ivols. 8vo). 

Besides the work) mentioned above, nume- 
rous single sermous, mostly of a controversial 
charact{^r, and contributions to Hose's ' New 
Biographical Dictionary,' the 'Genileman'a 
Magoime,' and other periodicals, Burgon 
was aut.hor of: 1. 'Ninety Short Sermons 
for Family Reading,' 1865, 8vo ; 3nd ser. 
1867, 2 voU. 8vo. 2. ' Inspiration and In- 
terpretation [ seven Sermons . . . being an 
answer to . . . " Essays and Reviews," Ox- 
ford, 1861, 8vo. 3. 'Poems, 1&47 to 1878,' 
London, 1885, 8to. He also contributed an 
introduction to Sir George Gilbert Scott'a 
' Recollections,' 1879, and left voluminous 
collections on his family history which he 
called ' I'arentalia,' journals, and sixteen 
volumes of iodexea to the fathers, and several 
unfinished theological works, including a 
' Harmony of the Gospels.' Many of his 
letters are printed in Dean Ooulbuni's ' Lifo 
of Burgon. 

[OanlburnV Life of Burgon, 1S93, 3 vols.; 
Bnr^D's Works in Brii, Umeum Library; Lid- 
don's Lifo of Pusey: Pruthvro's Life of Ihiaa 
Stanleys D:tvi4ioD nnd Bsabam's Life of Arch- 
bishop Tuil ; L>can Church's OxrorJ Movement ; 
Thamiui Modny's Hemioucences : Tuckwell'a 
GemiuiiceoorH of Oxford, ISOO ; Campbell and 
Alibotls Life of Jowete : Crockford's Ciericnl 
lAiwt. 1S88; Foatar'* Alumni Oioo.!716-lS86; 
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Times. 6 and 13 Aug. 1888; Athenacnm, 1888, 
ii. 194; Guardmn, 1888, ii. 1164; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. Tt. 15, 7th ser. vi. 120, 8th ser. 
i. 186, 303, 392. 469.] A. F. P. 

BURKE, Sir JOHN BERNARD (1814- 
1892), genealofrist and Ulster king-at-armSy 
bom in London on o Jan. 1814, was the 
second son of John Burke [q. v.] by his wife 
and cousin, Mary (d, 1846), daughter of 
Bernard O'Reilly of Ballvmorris, co. Long- 
ford. His elder brother teter is separately 
noticed. John Bernard was educated at an 
academy in Chelsea kept by Itobert Archi- 
bald Armstrong [q. v.], and then, being a 
Roman catbolic, at Caen College, Normandy, 
where he distinguished himself in Greek 
composition, Latin poetry, and mathematics. 
On W Dec. 1835 he entered as a student at 
the Middle Temple, where he was called to 
the bar on 25 Jan. 1839. At the bar he ac- 
quired a good practice in peerage and genea- 
logical cases, and his leisure from 1840 
onwards he occupied in assisting his father 
in the publication of his genealogical works, 
which he continued on his own account after 
his father's death in 1848. 

In December 1853 Burke was appointed 
Ulster king-of-arms in Ireland in succession 
to Sir William Betham [q. v.1, and on 
22 Feb. 1854 he was knighted. In 1855 he 
• succet'dod Earl Stanhope as keeper of the 
state papers in Ireland. In this capacity 
he did good work in arranging the cnaotic 
manuscripts in Bermingham Tower, and in 
18(>6 he was sent by government to Paris to 
study and report on the French record 
system. His voluminous report led to the 
passing of tlu» Record Act in that year and 
to various reforms in the methods of pre- 
serving state papers. In 1862 he was created 
honorary LL.l). of Dublin University, in 
1868 he was made C.B., and in 1874 he 
become a governor of the National Gallery 
of Ireland. He continued to perform his 
duties as Ulster king-of-arms and knight- 
attendant upon the order of St. Patrick until 
h\^ death on 12 Dec. 1892 at his residence, 
Tullamaine House, in Upper Leeson Street, 
Dublin. He was buried on the 15th in the 
family vault in Westland-row Roman ca- 
tholic chapel, Dublin {FreemarCs Journal, 
16 Dec. 1892). 

Burke married, on 8 Jan. 1856, Barbara 
Frances, second daughter of James MacEvoy 
of Tobertynan, co. Meath, and by her, who 
died on 15 Jan. 1887, had issue one daughter 
and seven sons, of whom the eldest, Henry 
Farnham Burke, F.S.A., is Somerset herald; 
and the fourth, Ashworth Peter Burke, has 
continued editing his father's works. 

Burke's best-known work was done on 



fresh editions of his father's books; tbe 
' Peera^ ' was annually le-edited under lus 
supervisTon from 1847 to his death. Varioos 
improvements and greater detiul were gra- 
dually introduced into the work, but it con- 
tinued to be marred to some extent by the 
readiness with which doubtful pedigrees 
were accepted and unpleasing facts in fiunily 
histories excluded (ci. Roukd, Peerage and 
Family History, 1901, passim). The same 
criticism applies to the 'Landed Gentiy,' 
which he edited from its third edition (1843 
and 1849, 2 vols.) to the seventh edition in 
1886 ; the eighth edition was completed by 
his sons and appeared in 1 894 (see ifote9 mii 
Queries, 8th ser. vi. 21, 155, 236). In 18831« 
brought out a revised edition of his &ther'8 
' Extinct and Dormant Peerage ' (1840 and 
1846), and in 1878 and 1883 revised editions 
of the ' General Armoury of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.' Editions of tiis &ther^t 
' Royal Families of England, Scotland, and 
Wales ' appeared in 1855 and 1876, and a 
supplement to his * Heraldic lUustrationB' 
in 1851. 

The more important of Burke's own woria 
were : 1. ' The Roll of Battle Abbey,' 1^ 
16mo. 2. ' Historic Lands of England,* 1&18, 
8vo. 3. 'Anecdotes of the Aristocracr/ 
1849-50, 4 vols. 8vo ; new and revised coi- 
tion entitled ' The Romance of the Aristo- 
cracy,* London, 1855, 3 vols. 8vo. 4. * Visi- 
tation of Seats and Arms,' London, 1853- 
1854, 3 vols. 8vo. 5. * Familv Romance,* Lon- 
don, 1853, 2 vols. 12mo; 3ridedit. 1860, Sm 
6. * The Book of the Orders of Knighthood,' 
London, 1858, 8vo. 7. * Vicissitudes of 
Families,* 1st ser. 1859, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1S69, 
and 5th edit. 1861 ; 2nd ser. two editions in 
1861 ; 3rd ser. 1863; remodelled editions of 
the whole, 2 vols. 1869, 1883. 8. *The 
Rise of Great Families,* London, 1873, 8to: 
another edit. 1882. 9. * The Book of Pte- 
cedence,' London, 1881, 8vo. 10. 'Genea- 
logical and Heraldic History of the Colonial 
Gentrj',* London, 1891, 8vo. Burke also 
continue<l from March 1848 to edit the 
' Patrician * (1846, &c. 6 vols.), and in 1850 
edited the * St. Jame8*s Magazine ' (1 toL 
only). 

[Burke's Works in Brit. Mus. L'br.; Dnllin 
Univ. Mag. 1876, pp. 16-24 (with portrait); 
Foster's Men at the Bar; Men of the Tim*, 13th 
edit.; Times, U Dec. 1892 ; SpecUtor, 24 Pec. 
1892 ; Freeman's Joomal, 14 and 16 Dec. 1893; 
Dublin Daily Express, 14 and 16 Bee. ; Burke'i 
Peerage and Ltrnded Gentry, 1899.] 

A. F. P. 

BURKE, ULIGK RALPH (1845-1895). 
Spanish scholar, eldest son of Charles Granby 
Burke (6. 1814), of St. Philips, Dublin, 



iBter of tbe court of conimaii pli 
iland, bj his lirvt wife, Emmii (d. 
aghU^i of Ralph Oejke of Morton, York- 
re, was bom at Dublin on 31 Oct. 1^40. 
_^' Thomaa John Burke (1813-1875), the 
lird horoDGt of Marble Hill, co. Qalway. 
s his uncle. Ulick wa« iiducated at 
.nit; UoUeffe, Dublin, nhere be gmduated 
K. in 1967 : he had prpviously been 
a Etndent of the Middle Tempk' 
xS Jan. 1866, and he vts called to the 
on 10 June 1870, A tour in Spain led 
1, on hia return, to bring out a pleasant 
Ib volume containing on annotated col- 
Son of the proverb* that occur in 'Don 
ixote-' Thenceforth his interests were to 
large extent concentrated upon tbeSpiinieb 
t&guage, literature, and history. He went 
Ut to India in 1873 and practised as a. 
niater at the hijth court of the North- 
'Mt Provinces till 1878. While there he 
it together a abort biography of Gontalo 
B Cordova, to whicli he gave the title 'The 
Captain: an eventful Chapter in 
h Hiatory ; ' this waa brooght out by 
in 3oci«tv for Promoting Christian Know- 
dge in 1877. On his return to England 
[nrbe published two novels, ■ Beating thu 
it' (1879) and *Uyal and Lawless '(1880). 
I 1880 he unsuccessfully contested Colne 
, the conservative interest. Subsequently 
' journey to Brazil led to his writing, in 
M|,junctian with Robert Staples, a volume 
■ which wax given the name ' Business and 
HeasuK in Braxil/agracefully written book 
'Hiichwell iUustrateshisgift of observation. , 
Vom 1885 to 188S he was practising his 
■DfcswoQ at the bar in Cyprus, After that 
e acted as clerk of the peace, co, Dublin, 
ad registrar of quarter sessions. He con- 
nbuted chapter viii., that on the * Early 
'Idiucp,' to the tercentenary ' Book of 
ait? College, Dublin.' lo 1891 he brought 
a 'Lifo of Benito Juarex, Constitutional 
aident of Mexico,' and early in I89A ' A 
itnry of Spain from the Earliest Times to 
Duth otFerdinand the Catholic ' in two 
umoi, at which he had been working for 
r four yuan. The book contains some 
I passages of chamctc risalion and descrip- 
1, but tbe chapters are not well knit 
other, and ns a whotu it scarcely dues 
lice to ihn writer's knowledge of his sub- 
_ ;■ A Mcnud edition appeared in 1900 with 
diUlional notes and an introduction by Mr. 
Isrtin A. tv Uiime, who also rearranged 
rhk gnsal advantage the order of some of 
hf> aections. 

, In Slay ISflS Burke was appointed agent- 
"leral to thn I'lruviun mn^oratiun. H'' 
ijiutaettingout on a holiday in Spain, 



but be rapidly changed bis destination and 
embarked for Lima ujion one of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company's vessels. Dur- 
ing the voyage he fell a victim to dysentery 
and. died on 1 June 18D6. lie married, on 
9 July 1868, Katherine, dauc;hter of John 
Baleman [q. v. Suppl.], and had iasue one 
son and two daughters. 

Burke's quality an a Spanish scholar is beat 
exhibited in his charmiug little recue'il of 
' Sancho Paoza's Proverbs.' This waa first 
published in 1872, re-istued by Kcketinf in 
a limited edition with numerous correctiooa 
and improvements in 1 877 as ' Spanish Salt,' 
and again under the original title iji 1892. 
He put equally giiod work into his notes 
and eloasary for Sorrow's ' Bible in Spain,' 
which were completed bv Burke's friend, Mr. 
Herbert W. Greene, and issued with M urraj's 
1899 edition of Borrow's book. 

[Timef.JOandSO July 189S; Atbenenm, 57 
July 1895: Dublin OraduHtes ; Fostor's Men at 
ibeBarHQd Biiroaat>igB ; Burkp's Laaded Q'o- 
try. s.T. ' Balrman'; Debrctt's Barunotage, 187ti 
Burke's Works in Brit. Mu>. Lib.] T. S. 

BtTEN.'JOHX SOUTnERDEN(1799P^ 
1870), antiquary, bom in 1798 or 1799, 
qualified as s solicitor in ISIB, when ho 
b^au to practise at 11 Staples Inn, Hol- 
Ixirn. In 1820 he removed to 11 King's 
Bench Walk, Temple, and in 1 822 to 27 King 
Street, Cheapside. In the following roar he 
entered inro a partnership with Samuel 
Woodffato Durrant, which lasted till 1838, 
when he removed to 25 Tokenfaousu Yard. 
Uis professional pursuits frequently alTordiug 
him the perusal of parish registers, be com- 
menced a collection of miscellaneons par- 
ticulars conceminr them. Finding that no 
work had appeared dealing exclusivaly with 
the subject since the * Obaervations on 
Parochial Itegisters ' of Ralph BigUnd [q. v.] 
in 171)4. hepublished in 1829 his • ItegiKtrum 
Ecclesie Farocbialis ' (London, 8vo), a 



A second edition appeared in lm2. In 18:11 
ho published, with biographicnl notes, tbu 
' Livre des An^lois ji Oenive ' (Ijondon, ^ro), 
tho register of the English cliurch In that 
town from 1654 to liifiSj which had been 
communicated to him by t^ir. Samuel Egrrton 
Brvdffes [q. v.} loo Ut« to be included in bin 
' ItegiBtrura,' 

In 1631 Bum was appointed registrar ol 
marriages at obapels prior lo 175t. and in 
1833 he publiehed 'The Fl»et IU>gistttr»' 
( London, 4to>, containing a history of Fleet 
Tnarriages, which rnach>>d a third nlilion In 
1836. In the mmu year he became itcriviaTy 
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to the commisaion for inquinng into non- 
parochial registers, a post which he retained 
until 1841. In that year he removed to 
1 Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street, and 
entered into a partnershin with Stacev 
Grimaldi and Henry Edwara Stables, which 
lasted until 1847, when Grimaldi retired. 
In 18r>4 a new partner, Charles Tayler Ware, 
ioined the firm, but in the following year, 
after StabWs death on 13 Oct., Bum retired 
from practice. 

In 1846 he issued his most important 
work, * The History of the French, W alloon, 
Dutch, and other Foreign Protestant Re- 
fugees settled in £n||[Iand' (London, 8to), 
whicli he compiled chiefly from the registers 
of their places of worship. The work is little 
more than a series of disjointed notes on the 
subject, but it contains a yaluable historical 
summary of the facts contained in the docu- 
ments in the possession of the foreign con- 
gregations in England. 

After retiring from the practice of law, 
Bum went to reside at The Grove at Henley, 
and in 1861 he published 'A History of 
Henley on Thames' (London, 4to), a work 
of much research. In 1865 he produced 
* The High Commission ' (London, 4to), de- 
dicated to Sir Charles Georjre Young [q. v.], 
which consisted of a collection of notices of 
the court and its procedure drawn from 
various sources. Early in 1870 he issued a 
similar but more elaborate work on *The 
Star Chamber,' which also contained some 
additional notes on the court of high com- 
mission. 

JJurn died at The Grove, Henley, on 
loJune 1870. Besides the works already 
nu'iitioned, he edited * The Marriage and 
1 Registrations Acts (6 and 7 ^Villiam IV),* 
London, 1836, liimo. 

[Hnrn'e Works; Law Lists; Notes and 
Queries, 4th sor. v. 6U.] E. I. C. 

BURNE-JONES, Sir EDWARD 
COLKV (18;3;M898), first baronet, painter, 
and at one time A.ll.A., was bom in Bir- 
mingham on 1^8 Aug. 1833. The name 
M5urn«5' was really a baptismal name, but 
was adopted as part of the surname for con- 
venience' sake, when it had long been identi- 
iied in the public mind with the work of 
the painter. His father, a man of Welsh 
dt'scent, was Edward Richard Jones ; the 
maiden name of his mother (who died when 
lu) was born) was Elizabeth Coley. In 
1811 he entered King Edward's School, Bir- 
mingham, while James l*rince Lee [q. v.] 
was head-master. Few records remam 01 
his school days. It is known that he was 
not strong enough to play games ; that he 



delighted in poetry and especially in Osain; 
and that, although be oecame celebrated 
among the boys for drawing ' deTils,* he 
showed none of Millaia'a precocity in ait 
After passing through the osual school rou- 
tine he matriculated in 1852 from Exeter 
College, Oxford, with the intention of taking 
orden in the church of England. But^ 
though he was touched by the ecclesiastical 
spirit of the place, and used to attend the 
diaily services at St. Thonias*s, he seems to 
have felt no real vocation for the clerical 
career ; for, on the one hand, on the outbreak 
of the Crimean war he was extremely anxious 
to enter the army, and,on the other, lus friend- 
ship with another Exeter undergradnite, also 
of Welsh nationality, William Morris [q.T. 
SuppL], who was independently experiencing 
a like change of feeling, very soon led him 
away from the paths of divinity to those of 
literature and art. The story of this friend- 
ship and its results has been told at length in 
Mr. MackaU*s « Life of William Morris.' It 
will suffice here to say that the two Exeter 
imdergraduates, together with a small groap 
of Birmingham men at Pembroke College 
and elsewhere, speedily formed a very dose 
and intimate society, which they called 'The 
Brotherhood.' Among its members were 
II. W. Dixon and Edwin Hatch, WiUitm 
Fulford (afterwards editor of the * Oxford 
and Cambridge Magfazine'). and Cormell 
Price of Brasenose, afterwards head-master 
of the college of Westward Ho, and among 
the most intimate of Bume-Joness lifelong 
friends. The brotherhood was stirred hv s 
little * Romantic Movement' of its own; it 
read Ruskin and Tennyson; it visit^yd 
churches, worshipped the middle ages, and 
finally founded the magazine just mentioned, 
which is now almost as much prized by 
votaries of English Pre-Raphaeiitism si 
* The Germ ' itself. 

At that time neither Bume-Jones nor 
Morris knew Rossetti personally, but both 
were much influenced by certain illustra- 
tions signed by the elder painter ; and the 
impulse derived from these was strengthened 
by opportunity afforded of seeing and studv- 
ing the pictures of Mr. Combe, at that time 
head of the Clarendon Press — an enthusiss- 
tic collector of works by the Pre-Raphaelites. 
At Mr. Combe's house Bume-Jones saw some 
at least of the pictures, now given to the uni- 
versity galleries and to Keble College, which 
were disturbing old prejudices, and arousing 
the passionate admiration of certain enthu- 
siasts of the day: Holman Hunt's 'Light 
of the World,' Millais s * Return of the Dore 
to the Ark,' and Rossetti's « Birthday of 
Beatrice.' These things and Ruddn, and s 
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umev among Fmncb iMithedrulB, qnich1_v 

BroTea too slroog to be reaisled ; and by 
B55 the desire lo become an artist bad, in 

3itm&-JDnes'a mind, crystallised intn a te- 
toXve. lie came up to London while still 
m undergraduiite, was introduced by Mr. 
Femon Lushington to Itossetti, ^'bs by him 
^ranad^d to abandon the thought of retum- 
Dg to Oxford, and at once began to learn to 
jMint. Although we hear very little of any 

Brelimiuary attempts or of any lesnuns from 
raving- masters, it is certain that Burne- 
fanee already showed manr of the deve- 
iped gifts of an artist, t'or in Februai^r 
s67. Dot much more than a year after their 
icquaintance began, Rosaetti writes to Wil- 
li Bell Scott, 'Two young men, projac- 
s of the "Oxford and Cambridge Maga- 
*"" " " 8 recently come up to t^jwn from 
id are now very intimate friends 
. Their names are Morris and Jones, 
fThey have turned artists instead of taking 
op any other career to which the university 
lenerally leada, and both are men of real 
[enias. Jones's designs are marvels of finish 
wd imaginative detail, unequalled by any- 
iiing unless perhapa Albert Dtirer's finest 
irorlM' (W. B. Scott, Memoin, ii. 37). 
DuriDg the year which preceded this letter, 
Durn^ones, althougb not actually a pupil 
~t Boaaetti, had been constantly present in 
ia studio in BUck&iars ; had watchnd him 
irorlnng, and bad experienced ta the full bis 
kuly magnetic influence. It is not surprising, 
1, that his earliest worhs are little else 
1 echoes, but rich and resonant echoes, 
f Roaietti; such a drawing, for instance, as 
faat of ' Sidonia von Bark,' though executed 
fiiar years later, might almost pass for one of 
EtoBsetti'e own achievements. From these 
•arly years there survive a certain number 
of works in various media ; the earliest is a 
n drawing of 'The Waxen Imare' (1866), 
■nd in the next year come four designs for 
■tained gloss executed for tbe cbapel at 
BrodQEld. That autumn was ^iven to Ox- 
jbrd, and lo the heroic but ' piecemeal and 
Unon^niied' attempt to adorn the Union 
debating-ruom withfreacoes, of which Burne- 
JonM contributed * Nimue and Merlin.' In 
I8fiH wo find him paiatingsnme decorations 
^^_ oil for a cabinet, and characteristically 
riuMMing an illustration from Chaucer; and 
^^H IBfiti, tjigrtber withynrioiis pen drawings, 
nd th<9 beginning of the wnler-colour of 
The Annunciation,' comes the well-known 
Jt> FVid««wide'a window in Christ Church 
^ttlhadml, Oxfohl. A crowded and elabo- 
atv dtwign libo this lait shows already an 
nmenM advance ; and from about tbe same 
'Bar wa have on ojtampio of Iiumc-Jon«s's 



now remarkable, if here and there faulty, 
drauRhtsmanship in the large pen drawing 
of ' The Wedding of Buondelmonte,' a mas- 
terpiece of its kind. From this time, bow- 
ever, it is somewhat difficult to date the 
stages of his progress, on account of the 
habit, well known to his friends, and noticed 
hj- all his biographers, of beginning several 
pictures or series of pictures at toe same 
lime, taking them upss fancy might suggest, 
and sometimes leaving them for years un- 
finished. It is well to remecaber, as Mr, 
Malcolm Bell reminds us, that ' th>< great 
" Wheel of Fortune," designed in 1871, was 
h^un in 1877, but was not finished tiU 
]8»3. . . . "ThaPeastofPeleus," begun in 
18r2,wa8finishBdinl881;lhe"LausVenerU" 
was begun in 1678, but not finished till 
1888.' A still more notable ii " " " 



pictures, which did not difl'er in any very 
striking way from the early drawings, were 
not exhibited till 1890. 

L'p to 1859 Bume-Jones and Morris prac- 
tically lived and worked tt^ther, their home ' 
for some time from 1656 being some rooms 
at 17 Ked Lion Square. Morris married in 
1659, and next year went to live at Red 
House, Beiley Heath, a little < Palace of 
Art,' as tbe friends called it, to which Burne- 
Jonea contributed no small part of the decora- 
tion. In June 1860 be himself married 
Georgiana, one of the five daughtem of the 
Hev. Q. H. Macdonald, a Wesieyan minister, 
at that time of Manchester ; of the remain- 
ing daughters one is Lady Poynter, while 
another is the wife of Mr. J. L. Kipling, 
and mother of Mr. Rudjard Kipling. For 
some time after bis marriage Burne-Jones 
lived in Itiissell Place, Fitrroy Square, and 
afterwards in Oreal Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury; in 1864 he migrated to Kensington 
Square, and three years later to the Grnnge, 
North End Road. West Kensington, where 
he continue<l to live for over thirty years, 
and where be died. It was at tbe Orange 
that all his great worhs were painted, or at 
least completed ; for, as we have seen, many 
of tbe greatest of them bad been planned 
in earlier dnvs. But for several veers after 
his eslahlisliment here liurae-Jones was 
hardly known at all to the world, even to ' 
tbe world of nrt. lie exhibited small waler- 
colours indoed in ibe rooms of thu ' Old ' 
Society, of which he had been eloctrd an 
associate in 1803 {he withdrew frum it for 
a time, in company with Sir Frederic Bur- 
ton ^q, V. SuppI,], many years later); but 
his oil pictures were not yet seen in public; 
his staiood windows generally passed under i 
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rlnN . of n'a'li*r<, for tin- sj-ntimi-nts which it was shown in the exhibition of \^^\ 

\iw\ r\pn--i«»n in Biiriu'-.Jnucs's pictures, n like acclaim greeted the artist's picturi»s 

I>iiriii;Mlii'y«Mr.sof'ih<'i.xi^tiiici»nf the (Jros- at Brussels in 1H07, and in the rlnpli>h 

xiMinr (Iitlh-n, |h77 1h^7 ami in tlie annual pavilicm at the Paris Exhibition of IPOO: 

••\hibihiinmif il.M Miiccf'^sDr, thi* N»'\v (lalb-ry, and much success, both on the continent 
nniiii' .Ihih-.s'n «nrli fnriufd the <Tnlre of ' and in America, as well as in England, 

rilfmrlinn. ll wnsjit one or othfT of these await imI the magnificent reproductions of ft 

iiHiTii' I hat hi* i'\hil)ifiMl, boides thi' pictun's hundred of his works whicn were made by 

nln-MiIy iiii-nlinnrd, the * Mirror of Vciius ' the Berlin Photographic Company. C*foul- 

( I'^'i'Vi, the • Pv^'inalion ' series ( ls7J>), the ward signs of honour he received his shari'; 

Mi'.ildiii Stairs \lss)), the* Wheel j)f l'\»r- ^ nununms foreign meilals were awarded to 
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-; hia usivenity made him an honorarv 
D.C.L. nt tliB EnRsniu of 1881, hi» colle^'i 
f£xeti!rj elected him an honorarj fellow m 
18S2, ukI ill Itm Qu«<^n Victoria, on the ad- 
T»ce of Mr. GUdstooe, conferred a baToaetcy 
npOB him. He died auddenlj, in the m 
ing of 17 Jnne 1898; a memariid servi< 
Iiis bunourwoji held at Weitmineter Abbey, 
rest in the churchyard nt 
Kouini^duan, near Brij^hton, nt which village 
Im hud Im country home. He left a son, 
Philip, Che present baronet, a practising 
•Hist, and a daughter, Margaret, married to 
Mr. J. W. Hackail. 

Portmils of Bunie^one« were painted by 
Mr. OF. \S"»tt3, K.A.. and by the painter's 
MOti Philip. Both pictnres belong to Lady 
Bume-Jones, 

On Jeand IS July 189S, what wen> called 
the ' remaining works ' of the painter— 
cliielly drawings and studies, large and small 
— were sold at Chrislie's, when 206 lots 
realised almost 30,000/. These, however, 
represented only a small part of the truly im- 
mensH output of a life of incessant and ex- 
IiBusitng labour. Soon afterwards a move- 
tnenl was organised among hia admirers for 
the purcbue of one of his chief pictures for 
th>- natiun ; the result nas the acquisition, 
from the executors of the esrl of Wliarnclifte, 
of tlie hmoui ' King Cnnhetua,' which now 
hanKS in the National Gallery. A verv inte- 
resting hook of drawings, containing cleugns 
which were never carried out, was leit by the 
utist to the British Museum. 

A notice of Burne-Jones ought not to 
termiiiate without some reference to other 
vidM of hia ta1>?nt Chan those represented by 
hia ftniabed pictures. His decorative work 
vaa extremely voluminous ; for instauce, 
thn list of cartoons for stained- glass win- 
dows which he furnished to Mr. Malcolm 
Bell's book hasscarcely a blank year between 
1667 and 18!>6, and the number mounts up 
toMv«ral hundreds. TheliveeBrliest(lU57- 
Ift61) were executed by Messrs. Powell, the 
Teat from 1 t<6l onwards by Meaara. Morris & 
Co. Buroe-Jonet also made a few decorations 
for house* (notably for the Earl of Carlisle's 
bouse in Kensington) and a lai^ number of 
dMigiU for tapestry and needlework, among 
vhicb ilia ' LauQCclot ' scries for !^tanmora 
Hall is the chief. He gave much time and 
thought lahix design calW-TheTreeof Life,' 
~ xoeutBd in mosaic by Salvinti for the Ameri- 
to obnreb in Ilome. This work he regarded 
'itb particular allection, for, as hesaid, 'it 
la to be in Itome, and it is to last for eternity.' 
Agtin, hia illustrations for hooka, althousb 
not numaroui, are eitremelv mpmonble. 
M* wu genuinely intereBled in Morris's 
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Kelmscott Press, although he was in naw^ 
concemed in its management; he made th« 
drawings to illustrate the famous Kelmscott 
Chaucer, which are worthy alike of tiie gemua 
of artist and poet. Chaucer, however, had 
noeiclusivectiQiDiand over his literary affec- 
tions, for, as is evident from nearly all his 
pictures, he was a passionate student of 
Celtic romance, whether represented by Sir 
Thomas Malory and other English writers, 
or by the documents published by Frenen 
scholars such as M. Gaston Paris. It may 
he added that his feeliug for the Celtic race 
was something more than literary. Farawa] 
from polities bs he was, be was deeply 
by the Pamell movemuut, and was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the Irish leader. As to 
other interests be had a scholarly and exact 
knowledge of all kinds of mediievul tales, 
Eastern and "Western, was fumilinr willi 
D'Herbelot and Silvestre do Socy, was also 
interested in mediievsl Jewish lore, and de- 
voted to Marco I'olo and the travellers of the 
middle ages. So, too, as many of bis pictures 
prove, be studied the Greek mythology from 
Its romantic side, and would devote untiring 
labour to such a subject as the Perseus myth, 
whenever, as Chaucer uud the medifet'al 
writers had done before him, he found it 
poarible to treat a cluasical story in th« 

It is too soon to attempt Inform any final 
judgment as to Burne-Jonea's place in art. 
in days when there is no universsl agree- 
ment upon first principles, and when it ia 
regarded as an open question whether on 
artist should follow the ideals of Botticelli 
or the ideals of Velasquez, it is certain 
that the work of a painter so individual ns 
Bume-Jones will provoke as much anta- 
gonism as admiration. To those who dislike 
'literary' painting — that is, the painting 
which greatly depends for its elFeet upon the 
associations of poetry and other forms of 
literature — his pictures will never give un- 
mixed pleasure. Literary they assuredly are; 
but they are also, in the highest sense of the 
term, decorative. No artist of the time haa 
surpassed him as a master of intricnl« line, 
or has studied more curiously and success- 
fully the inmost seorets of colour. Of tha 
first, examples maybe seeu in nil his stained' 
;Iflaa windows, in such works as the Virgil 
Irawings, and in pictures like ' Love among 
the Ruins;' of the latter we have inslancea 
of extrnordinary subtietr in the Pygmalion 
series, and of extraordinary riebupss and 
depth in the 'Chant d'Atnour' and 'King 
Cophetos.' It is sunsly safo lo say that gifts 
like these of tbeniselvua entitle their pov 
>r to be called a great painter. Thfl 
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chief obetade to complete acceptance, in 
Bume-Jone8*8 case, is to be found in the 
peculiar quality of his sentiment and in its 
limited ran^. Not only was the type of 
romance which he loved remote from modem 
life — all romance ia that, in a greater or leas 
degree — but he presented it habitually in a 
form which full-blooded humanity finds 
it difficult to enjoy. This is as much as to 
say that Bume-Jones, that rare modem pro- 
duct of Celtic romance in matters of feeling 
and of the Botticellian tradition in art, only 
appeals in all his strength and fulness to 
people of a certain type of mind and educa- 
tion ; but to them he appeals as no other 
modem painter has done — to them his name 
is the symbol of all that is most beautiful 
and most permanent in poetry and art. 

[PersoDfd knowledge; rarioas letters to 
friends; Malcolm BelFs Sir Edward Bame- 
Jones: a Record and a Beview, 4th edit. 1898; 
the New Gallery Catalogue, 1898-9 ; Some Re- 
coUectioDS of Sir Edward Bume-Jones, by 
Joseph Jacobs, * Nineteenth Century/ January 
1899. A fall life of the painter, with selections 
from his nameroos and highly characteristic 
letters, is in course of preparation at the hands 
of his widow.] T. H. W. 

BURNETT, GEORGE (1822-1890), his- 
torian and heraldic author, bom on 9 March 
1822, was third son of John Burnett of Kem- 
nay, an estate in Central Aberdeenshire, by 
Mary, daughter of Charles Stuart of Duneam. 
Educated partly in Germany he acquired a 
taste for art and became a very competent 
critic both of music and painting, and was 
for many years musical critic for the * Scots- 
man ' newspaper. 

He was called to the Scots bar in 1846, 
but did not practise much, devoting himself 
to the literary side of the profession and 
distinguishing himself specially in the his- 
torical and heraldic (particularly the genea- 
logical) branches. The Spalding Club was 
in its full vigour at the date of Burnett's 
early manhood under the learned super- 
vwion of John Hill Burton, George Gibb, 
Joseph Robertson, Cosmo Innes, and its 
secretary, John Stuart — scholars with all of 
whom, as well as with W. Forbes Skene, the 
Celtic historian, Burnett became intimately 
acquainted. In Scottish genealogy and 

J)eerage law he was one of the foremost 
awyers of his time. He wrote * Popular 
Genealogists, or the Art of Pedigree 
Making ^ in 1865, * The Red Book of Men- 
teith Reviewed' in 1881, and towards the 
close of his life a * Treatise on Heraldry, 
British and Foreign,' which was completed 
by the Rev. John Woodward in 1891 ; their 
joint work is a masterly treatise on that 



sutject. Bat Burnett's principal historiesl 
work by which he will be long lemembered 
ia the edition of the ' Exchequer Rolls ' front 
1264 to 1607 (toIs. i-xiL), pnbliahed under 
the control of the lord derk register, which 
he undertook on the death of John Stuart 
(1813-1877)rq. t.] and oontinued between 
1881 and 1890, in twelve volumes. The pie- 
fiices to these volumes contain indispensable 
materials for the histonr of Scotlana during 
the period to which they relate. In 18&4 
Burnett entered the Lyon office as Lyon 
depute, and two years later, when the office 
was reoivanised on the death of the Earl of 
Kinnoul^ he became Lyon King of Arms, 
and ably discharged the duties of the office. 
He restored it from an honorarr and titular 
office into a working one, and in this was 
ably seconded by Mr. Stodart, the Lyon 
derk, an accomplished genealogist. 

Burnett, who received the deffiee of LLD. 
in 1884 from the university of Edinburgh, 
died on 24 Jan. 1890. He married Alice, 
youngest daughter of John Alexander 
Stuart (son of Charles Stuart of Duneam), 
and left a son and daughter. 

[Private information; Budge's Landed 
Gentry.] JEu, M. 

BURNS, Sir GEORGE, first baronet 
(1796-1890), shipowner, youngest son of the 
Rev. John Burns (1744-1839) of Glasgow, 
younger brother of John Bums (1774-1850) 
[q.v.l and of Allan Bums (1781-1813) [q.v.l, 
was bom in Glasgow on 10 Dec. 1795. At 
the age of twenty-three, in partnership with 
a thinl brother, James, he commencea busi- 
ness in Glasgow as a general merchant, 
and in 1824, in connection with Hugh 
Matthie of Liverpool, established a line of 
small sailing vessels trading between the 
two ports. Belfast was soon included in 
their operations ; sailing vessels gave place 
to steamers; in 1830 they joined their 
business with that of the Mclvers, and for 
many years held a practical monopoly 
of the trade between Liverpool, the 
north-east of Ireland, and the west of 
Scotland, the Mclvers managing the Liver- 
pool business, and James %ums that o( 
Glasgow, while George devoted himself 
more especially to the control of the ship- 
ping. In 1838, in conjunction with Samuel 
Cunard [q. v.], Robert Napier (1791-1870) 

Eq. Y.\ and others, they founded the cele- 
>rated Cunard Company, which secured the 
admiralty contract for carrying the North 
American mails, and in 1840 made their 
start with four steamers of the avera^ 
burden of 1,150 tons, with a speed of ^i 
knots, and making the passage m fourteen 
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or fiAe«n dnTs. From that time In tho 
present the biatory of ilie Cunard Com> 
|iBnj would be the history of the growth 
and development of sleBin navii^tioii, 
in the Ten[ van of which it has all 
along been diatingtiished by the exceUi^iico 
of its ships and of the ^neral management. 
The original shareholders were gradunlly 
bought out till the whole was vested in the 
three famiLiea of Cunard, Bums, and 
Klclver, and so it continued for many 
yean, the Canards managing its aSain in 
America, the brothers David and Charlies 
Mclrer in Liverpool, and George and James 
Bums in Qlaagow. Having acquired a 
princely fortune, George retired from tlie 
active management in 1860, purchuKed the 
«etat« of Wemyss Bay, and spent the re- 
mainder of hialife mainly at Castie Wumjss, 
where he died on 2 June 1690. The year 
before be had been mode a baroDet. To the 
last he preserved his faculties, could read 
without spectacles, and took a lively in- 
terest in public affairs, as well as in the 
manafrement of his onn. He married in 
182'2 Jane, daughter of James Cleland [q.v,], 
by whom he bad seTen children, of whom 
survived. 

» father 
iBgement of the busineaa ; and 
vben, in 18bO, it was converted into an 
open limited liability company, he waa ap- 
" inted its chairman. Inl897hewaa raiaed 

the peerage as Lord Inverclyde j he died 
13 Feb. inOl, and his wife Emiiy,dauKh- 
t«r of George Clerk Arbnthnot., on the fol- 
lowing day, both being buried on 16 Feb. at 
"Wemyaa Bay. 

[Htm of the Time (12th i>d.); Times, 3 .Taoe 
ISflO; FortDnen mnde in Bimiaeis. iL 330 et 
tfi.; Lindaav'B Hilt, of Merchnat Shipping, iv. 
179eLieq.J J.K. L. 

BURROWS, Sib GEORGE, first baro- 
net (I80l-18«:), phyeician, was a scion of 
Kn old Kentish family of ypomen, and the 
«ldMt son of George Stan Burrown, Al.D., 
■F.K.C.P.. of Bloomabury Square, London, by 
Ilia wife Sophia, second daughter of Thomas 
Druceof Chancery Lane. Bom in Blooms- 
bnry Square on 2& Nov. 1801, he was edu- 
rattNl for six years at Ealinj^, under Dr. 
Jticbolos, where be had Cardinal Newman 
for a achoolfellow. After leaving school, 
Jn 1819 bo attended the lectures of John 
Abernethy Tq. v.], his future father-in-law, 
■t St. Bartholomew's llospital, and olher 
eauDDS delivered by Professors Brande and 
Faraday at the Royal Institution, lie was 
•dmitled icholai of Caiiu College, Cam- 
bridge, on 7 Oct. 1830, graduating B.A, in 



1826 (tenth wrangler), M.B. in 1828, and 
M.D. in 1831. He also carried off theTancred 
medical studentship. ^Vhile at Cambridge 
ho was well known as a cricketer, and dts- 
tinguishsd himself as an oarsman : he or- 
ganised and pulled stroke in the first six-oar 
racing boat that floated on the Cam. He 
was junior fcltow and mathematical lecturer 
of CaiuB College from 1H25 to 1835. 

Returning to St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
from Cambridge, B 11 miws studied as a dresser 
I under Sir William Lawrence [q. v.], and as 
' clinical clerk under Dr. Peter Mem Latham 
' [q. v.] Soon afterwards he travelled with a 
patient on the continent, and studied at 
Pavia and in France and Germany. He 
passed six months in Paris in the anatomical 
schools under Brescbet, and while in Italy 
studied under Scarpa and Paneiza. 

In 1B39 Cambridge University granted 
him a license to ptuctise, and he was ad- 
mitted in the same year an inceptor candi- 
date at the College of Physicians. He had 
seen aud studied cholera in Italv, and in 
1832, during the great cholera epidemic in 
London, he was placed by the governors of 
St. Bartholomews Hospital in charge of an 
auxiliary establishment. At the end of 1832 
he was sppointed joint lecturer on medical 
jurisprudence at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
with Dr. Roupell. and in 1834 sole lecturer 
on this subject. Ills first lecture on forensic 
medicine, which was separately printed, was 
published in the 'London Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal' for4Feb. 1833. Inl838hewaa 
made joint lecturer on medicine with Dr. 
Latham, and in 1841 succeeded as sole lec- 
turer. His lectureswt-re plain, judicious, and 
complete. In 1834 he was appointed the first 
assistant physician to the hospital, with the 
charge of medical out-patients, and was pro- 
moted full physician in 1841; he held this 
post until 1863, when he was placed on the 
consulting staff. On this occasion be was pre- 
sented with a testimonial by bis colleagues. 
He was for many years physician to Christ's 
Hospital. He joined the Royal College of 
Physicians as a member in lf*2fl, and waa 
elected a fellow in 1832. In that institution 
he subsequently delivered the Oulstonian 
( 1834), Croonian(1835-«),andLunileian lec- 
tures (1843-4). He held the office of censor 
in 1839, 1840, 1843, and 1846, of councillor 
for five periods of three years between 1838 
and 1870, and from 18tiO to ie«9 was llio 
representative of the college in the General 
Medical Council ; hewasoneofthe treasarera 
from 1860 to 1863, and was president from 
1871to]S75. InI846hewai<electedafellow 
ofthelioyal Society, and inl872remivod the 
degiee o^D.C.L. fivm Oxford, and in l»8l 
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that of LL.D. from Cambridfire. In 1862 he 
waA president of the British Medical Aaaociar 
tion, and in 1869 he became president of the 
Koyal Medical and Chirur^cal Society. In 
1^70 he was made physician extraominaij 
to the quei^n, and in 18/ 3, on the death of Sir 
llenrv Holland [q. v.], he became physician 
in orJinary. In 18/4 he was created a baronet, 
lie was also a member of the senate of the 
London University. On 1 1 Dec. 1880 he was 
elected houorary fellow of Caius College. 

Burrows continued to see patients at his 
residence, 18 Cavendish Square, until shortly 
before his death, when he became incapaci- 
tated by bronchitis and emphysema, to wnich 
he ultimately succumbed, lie died in Caven- 
dish S([uare on 12 Dec. 1887, in his eighty- 
seventh year, and was buried at Highgate 
cemetery on Saturday, 17 Dec. 1887. On 
18 Sept. 1834 he married Elinor, youngest 
daughter of John Abernethy, by whom he 
had eight children ; two children died in early 
life, and tliree sons, who attained to man- 
hood, predeceased him. Lady Burrows died 
in lsr<i>. 

In person Burrows was tall, well formed, 
with Iiandsome and expressive features ; his 
voice was clear, he always spoke briefly and to 
the point. There is a portrait of him by 
Knight in the great hall of St. Bartholo- 
mew's IIos])ital ; it was painted by subscrip- 
tion from his friends and pupils in 1800. A 
second ])ort rait in his robes as])resident of the 
Iloyal Collejj'e of Physicians, by W. Kichmond, 
K.A., painted about 1874, is now in the pos- 
sos.^'inn of his bou, Sir F. A. Burrows, hart., 
at ''Ml Ennismore Gardens, London. There is 
also a hiL^t, executed about 187o, by Wug- 
miiller, at tlie IJoyal College of Physicians, 
and a replica, executed in 1898, by Danta 
Sodini (»t' Florence, in the hall of the General 
Mi'dical (^ouncil, Oxford Street, London. W. 

Hiirrow.s's Lumleian lectures *0n Dis- 
orders of the Cerebral Circulation and the 
Connection between Aflections of the Brain 
and Diseases of the Heart ' were published in 
book form in 1840. In them he explained and 
illustrated experimentally the condition of 
the circulation in the brain under varying 
conditions of pressure. In 1840 and 1841 he 
wrote the articles on *lJubeola and Scarlet 
Fever' and on * Haemorrhages' in Tweedie's 

* Library of Medicine.' He also published 
'Clinical Lectures on Medicine' in the * Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette,' and papers in the 

* Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,' vols, 
xxvii. and xxx. 

[British Medical Journal, 1887; The Lancet, 
1887; Churchill's Medical Direct.; Lodge's 
BHTonetago; information supplied by his eon- 
in-law, Alfred Willett, esq., F.K.C.S., of 36 Wim- 



pole Street ; Memoir by Sir James Paj^ in tbt 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital Beporti, 1887: 
Venn's Biogr. HJst. of Oonville and Caios ColL 
1898, ii. 179.] W. W. W. 

BURTON, Sir FREDERIC WILLIAM 
ri816~1900), painter in water-colours and 
airector of the National (Gallery, Ltmdon, 
was bom on 8 April 1810 at Corofin Houn 
on Inchiauin Lake, co. Clare, Ireland. He 
was the tnird son of Samuel Frederic Bur- 
ton, a crentleman of private means and dis- 
tinguished as an amateur landscape painter, 
who possessed considerable property at Mnr- 
gret, CO. Limerick ; he traced nia descent in 
a direct line from Sir Edward Burton of 
York, who, for his loyalty and militaiy ser- 
vices in the wars of the Roses, was made a 
knight-banneret by Edward IV in 1460. 
Sir Edward's grandson Edward was the 
founder of the family of the Burtons of 
Longnor Hall in Shropshire. Thomas and 
Francis, two sons of Edward Burton of 
Longnor, settled in Ireland in I6I0, and ac- 
quired considerable landed property in ea 
Clare. From this Francis Sir Frederic Bar- 
ton's father was lineally descended. His 
mother, Hannah, was the daughter of Robert 
Mallet, civil engineer of Dublin. 

In 1826 the Burtons removed to Dublin 
for the purpose of completing the education 
of their younger children ; and here Frederic, 
who had very early developed a great love 
of art, received his elementary instruction in 
drawing under the brothers Brocas. At this 
time, while copying a picture in the Dublin 
National Gallery, by his great personal 
beauty, as well as by the promise of his work, 
he attracted the attention of George Petrie 
[q. v.], landscape painter and archaeologist, 
which grew into a lifelong friendship. Tor 
a time 13urton s artistic work was innuenced 
by that of Petrie. But very early he de- 
veloped a vigour in the grasp of his subject 
and a command of colour which Petrie, with 
all his refinement of feeling, never attained, 
lie made such rapid progress in his art that 
in 1887, when he was only twenty-one, he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, of which he became a full 
mem1>er in 1839. He first acquired distinc- 
tion as a painter of miniatures and water- 
colour portraits. But in 1839 a drawing of 
a Jewish rabbi gave promise of what he was 
to be in a higher neld of art. This was 
confirmed in 1840 bv his ' Blind Girl at the 
Holy Well,* and in 1841 by his *Aran 
Fisherman^s Drowned Child,' and Ids * Con- 
naught Toilette.' The first two of these 
drawings were acquired by the Irish Art 
Union, and finely engraved for their sub- 
scribers. The ' Connaught Toilette,' if a 



incliuion may bo drawn from thu coualdei^ 
}ly higher price paid for it st the time, was 
(till floor work, but was unfortunately 
mt irith a Dumber of other pictures at an 
ifaibition in London. A ecene from ' The 
wo Foscnri,' produced in 164S, seemg to 
wo been IJumm'* only genre picture for 
ivenl jtnrg. The demuod upon hia skill 
I portniture k-^pt him fully occupied down 
I tlie «Dd of 1857. Hie portraits were 
vkedbf GO mufhgubtlety oieipre9^on,ati 
all u be*uiy of exei^ution, that the best 
IOpId in Dublin throngeil his studio, and hia 
became precious heirlooms in their 
iDiues. Erery ^'eur $hnwt^ an advance in 
lenusttvyof thiabranchof art. Itreached 
■ highttst point in two large drawings of 
[cdeaFauciC — oneetanding as Antigone, the 
ihor seated in private drees. These were 
[bibited in the Hojal Academy in 1S39, 
id plwed him among tho leadmg water- 
lour pointers of the day. For the next 
ro yaois he remained in DuUin,fully occu- 
gd in paiDtinEportrails, true as likenesses, 
It witn the added charm ooly to be given 
' the artist gifted with the power of show- 
is the soul lM>hind the face. 
; Burton's handsome features, his neculjar 
iatinction of manner, and great intelligence 
IVB him at this time a diatJnguisbed place 
I Dablio society. He numbered among his 
Ittmate friends Dr. Stoketi, Dr. Grates, 
isliop OrsTM, Dr. James Todd, Lord Dun- 
iven, Samuel Ferguson, Thomas DaTies, 
aster, Sir Thomas Larcom — in short, 
V17 man in Dublin who was eminent in 
ience, archsoloffy, law, literature, or art. 
ith some of these he was actlrely Bsso- 
ited in the council of the Royal Irish 
,G«demy and in the foundation of the 
H^heoltwical Society of Ireland. During 
tbia period he oceasioDally visited Germany, 
where he h^an his studies of the old nias- 
ters, whicJi he afterwards prosecuted in nil 
the galleriee of Europe. \\'hile in Munich 
la 1844 he waf eiif^agied by tho kiug of 
Bavaria to mslie copies of pictures, and also 
to rwtoro some of the picture* in the royal 
collection. 

At the «nd of ISRl Burton left Dublin for 
Oenn any, and sett led in Munich,whicli formed 
Ilia headiiuarters fur the next seven yesis, 
DuriDgthisperiodhemadebinisetfl horoughly 
familiar with all the Gemian galleries, went 
deeply into the study of German art work 
in all its branches, and made innumerable 
■tudi« for future use in flowpn>, landscape, 
fifiurm, and fostump. He also completed 
■rvvral ekborale drawings, which he brought 
ovar wilhbimon liiaannual visils to London, 
llu nwulia of his wanderiugs in ike forests of 



Francouin, in Nuremberg, Bamli)>rg, and ibe 
villages of Muggoiidorf and Wijhlm. Of 
these the most distinguished were : ' I'ea- 
santry of Francania waiting for Confeaslon," 
the ' Procession in Bamberg Cathedral,' and 
'TI18 Widow of Wdhlm.' Of the lost of 
thetie the ■ Times ' wrote (7 3Iaj 1659) ; 'No 
eorly masier, not Ilemling or \ an Eyck, not 
Martin Schon, Cranach, or Ilolbein, ever 
painted an individual ^ysiognomy more 
conscientiously than Mr. Burton bas painted 
this widow, And with all the old master's 
care, the modem draughtsman has immea- 
surably more refinement tbOn any of them.' 
This criticism well expresses the quality of 
Burton's work. In luminous strength and 
harmony of colour, in truth to nature, in 
depth and sincerity of feeling, he recalled 
Mabuse, ^'au Eycfa, and other great early 
masters, but he added to tbe«e qualities an 
accuracy of line, a refinement and sugffes- 
tiveness of expression, with a pervadiiu 
sense of beauty, whicli marked the hand and 
heart of an ori^nal as well as a bl^Uy 
accomplished artist. Those qualities were 
quickly recognised, his drawings were eagerly 
sought for,Bnd now, whenever they cane into 
the market, fetch very high prices. They 
led to hii admission, in 1855, as an as- 
wciate of the 'Old' (now Royal) Watw 
Colour Societr, and to his promotion to full 
membership in 1856. Year by year until 
1870 his drawings formed a conspicuous fea- 
ture in the exhibitions of the society. They 
were few in number, for he worked slowly, 
sparing no pains to bring them up to the 
highest point of completeness, and retarded 
by a serious affection of hiseyes which made 
continuous labour dangerous. Among iho 
most conspicuous of these drawings were his 
■ loetephone,' * Cassandra Fidele, the Muse 
of Venice,' * Faust's First Sight of Margaret,' 
■The Meeting on the Turret Stairs' (now in 
the National Galletr, Dublin), a life-sar half- 
length portrait of Ulrs.Oeoi^e Murray Smith 
(uspowcrful inelTect as though painted in oil), 
aud the portrait (in chulk) of 'George EUot' 
(now in the National Portrait Gallery). 
During these years and on to 1874 Burton 
was unremitting in hiseludiesof the history 
of art from its earliest epochs down to 
modem times, The lives as well as the 
works of all the great artists were made tlie 
subject of wide re^arcli. To hia knowledge 
of the best litoraiurc of Italy, Germany, 
France, and England ho was always making 
additioiM, and in ail that concerned the oa- 
tiqiiities of Ireland and its music he kept 
pace with tboM? who had mude them ibeir 
special study. In 18U3 he wa> etecled 
a fullow of the London Society of Auti- 
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quarie8, where the extent and accuracy of 
his information made themselves felt in all 
the discussions in which he took part. 

It was a surprise to the outside world 
when, in 1874, Isurton was appointed direc- 
tor of the National Gallery in London in 
succession to his friend, Sir William Boxall 
[q.v.] But it was no surprise to the friends 
who knew how thoroughly the studies of 
many years had fitted him for the office. 
The choice was a fortunate one for the nation. 
Inva^ted with almost autocratic power in 
the expenditure of the liberal sum which for 
many years was voted for the purchase of 
additions to the national collection, he used 
it with a discretion founded upon sound 
knowledge, and governed by a resolution to 
add to the gallery only the best works that 
came into the market. During the twenty 
years he acted as director, no fewer than 
some 450 foreign, and some hundred Eng- 
lish, pictures were added to the collection, 
•chiefly by purchase. The foreign pictures 
were classified under his direction according 
to the different schools, making compara- 
tively easy the study of the progressive de- 
velopment of the painter^s art in Europe 
from it« infancy onwards. All his thoughts 
and all his time were devoted to the care 
and development of the gallery. It was a 
duty to which he sacrificed without a mur- 
mur his persona] ambition as an artist. 
rVom the timo of his appointment he laid 
aside his easfl, and did not even finish work 
that he hud bi'gun and well advanced, or 
turn to account the groat store of studies 
wliich he liad made for pictures that would 
liave add(!tl much to his reputation. By this 
renunciation art lost much, but the country 
gained by it in tlie formation and arrange- 
luj'ut of a colh'ction which for g«'neral ex- 
celh'ncf is unsuriuissed, and by reason of its 
exct'lK'nce has induced the possessors of 
paint ings of t\w. highest class to present them 
as gifts to fill up gaps in the collection, and 
still further to augment its reputation. 
Another service of the greatest value he also 
porfornu'd in the public interest by a work 
into which he pourrd the results of the study 
and observation of years: this was a cata- 
lojrue raisonn6 of the pictures by foreign 
artists, with elaborate biographical and criti- 
cal notict»s, furnishing in a compendious 
form the information which could not other- 
wise be gaint'd by a student except at the 
cost of infinite labour and expense. Un- 
fortunately this catah)gue was issued in an 
uncouth and unwieldy form, which robs it 
of its attractivene>s and half its utility. 
The volume, Sir Walter Armstrong writes, 
' contains nearly three hundred memoirs of 



the paintOTB whose works are repieseiited ob 
the walls, and the analysis given of chane- 
ter in each individual instance is as remirit- 
able for concentrated power as is the revcRB- 
tiaJ tribute paid by him to all the gnftcrt 
elements in their genius. In such writing 
as his notes on Rembrandt and Leonsido 
and Corremo, we feel that these paesagM 
alone would suffice as witness to tiie deep 
penetrative power of his mind, the lane 
sympathy of his nature with the great old 
masters. 

On his retirement in 1894 from the direc- 
torship of the National Gallery, Burton wit 
knighted. Despite the leisure now at hii 
command he aid not resume painting nor 
touch again any of the studies which had for 
more than twenty years rested in his port- 
folios. Ph)bably the increased weakneti ci 
his eyesight and the long disuse of bit 
brush may have filled him with misgivings, 
and with a resolve not to hazard the pro- 
duction of anything below the level of the 
drawings of his youth and middle age. lie 
did not even finish what a little more labour 
would have made one of his finest workf, 
<A Venetian Lady seated at a Baleony/ 
from which the linen sheet, thrown by bim 
over it more than twenty-five years before, 
was removed only after his death. In 1896 
he was gratified bv having conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. of Trinity Collef?e, 
Dublin. Though so long absent from Ire- 
land, his heart was there to the last. Alway? 
reserved and reticent in the extreme to 
strangers, he enjoyed his favourite studies 
and the pleasures of a limited social circle 
in which he was held in high esteem, till his 
health began to fail in 1899. He died un- 
married at his house, 43 Argyll Road, Ken- 
sington, on 16 March 1900, and was burifd 
on the ti2nd in the Mount Jerome ceme- 
tery, Dublin, where both his parents already 
rested. 

There is a portrait of Burton by "NVell*, 
which is received us a good likeness of him 
in middle age. There are also several good 
photographs of him. 

[Family reconis : permnal knowledge ; Tim?*. 
27 March 1900; Ma^Hzine of Art, May 1900. 
paper by Sir Walter Armstrong.] T. M. 

BURTON, ISABEL, Lady (1 831 -169t>\ 
wife of Sir Richard Francis Burton [q. v., 
came of an old catholic family. Her father 
was Henry Raymond Arundell, a lineal^ 
descendant of the sixth Baron Arundell of 
Wardour. She was thus able to claim, while 
living at Trieste, the rank of Grafin, in virtue 
of her descent from the first Baron Arundell 
of AVardour, who had been created an 
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a Bieter of the first Baron 



LoadoD, at 14 Great Gam- 
20 March 1831, and edo- 
of the Canonessea of the 
JIoIt tjepulchre, near Chelmsford, and aftiM^ 
■waTOMat Boulorne, where she first met Burton 
in 1851, and forthwith formed a romantic 
attachment for him. Thei met again in 1S56, 
from which time their engagement may be 
aaid to date, thoo^h it wiis never recognised 
hy her parenta. It was not until 1861 that 
■be consented to marrv him without their 
Kspinval, and then onl^ after she bad ob- 
tained a dispensation for a mixed marriage 
from Cardinal Wiseman, who was made ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of the 
case. They were married at the Royal Ba- 
varian Chapel, Warwick Street, on 22 Jan, 
1861, the ceremony being peribrmod by Dr. 
Heam, the cardinal's vicar-general, in the 
necessary presence of the ciTil registrar. 
Henceforth she shared her husband's life in 
travel and in literature so far as a woman 
eotild. She became bis secretary and his aide- 
de-canip. Sberodeandswamand fenced with 
bim. WhenBurton was recalledfrom Damas- 
cus he wrote to his wife the following laconic 
note : * Ordered off; pay, pack, and follow.' 
Ercept in the esse of 'The Arabian Nights,' 
■be was usually her husband's amanuensis, 
and saw many of bis books through the 
press. He encouraged her to write on her 
own account. ' Inner Life of Syria' (2 vols. 
1875; 2nd edit. 1879) and 'Arabia, Egypt, 
India' (1879) are mainly ber work, with 
eontributions from her husband. Her name 
also appears as nominal editor of his ' Ca- 
■noeOB,' and as author of ' Tbe Reviewer 
Reviewed' appended to vol. iv. The method 
adopted for issuing 'The Arabian Nights' 
to private subscribers was devised by her, 
and she deserves all the credit for its financial 
•ucceas. Her own 'household' edition of 
the work resulted in loss [see under Bite- 
TOK, Sib RiottAHD Francis]. At Trieste one 
of her chief interests was to manage a local 
£>r the prevention of cruelty to 

Snrton't constant efforts to further 

id's career, in the press and tbmugb 

lelal channels, were not always judi- 

8he regarded him as tbe greatest 
I and least appreciated Englishman of his 
I time. He requited her devotion by extend- 
l.ing to her absolute confidence, such as do 
I naltt friend obtained from bim, though even 
I to her he did not soften the angularities of 
1 hi* character. During the last years of his 
I life abe proved herself a devoted nurse. 



After his death she lived solely for his I 
memory. She took a cottage close (o hia 1 
tomb at Moitlake, where sbe was glad to 
receive his friends. All hertime was spent 
in writing his biograohj], and in preparing 
a memorial edition ol his works. In this 
dnty she would accept neither assistance 
nor advice, Thougb partly based upon auto- I 
biographical reminiscences dictated by Bur- 
ton himself, and also upon bis private jourDals. 
her biography (3 vols. 1893) was not ad- 
mitted byhia surviying relatives to be the 



22 March 1896 in a house in Baker Street, 
which she sliared with a widowed sister, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, and she was buried by the ! 
side of her husband in the mausoleum tent | 
in Mortlake cemetery. 



BUBTON. Sib RICHARD FRANCK 

(1821-1890), explorer and scholar, was the 
eldest son of Colonel Joseph Xetterrilla 
Burton of the With regiment. His paternal 
grandfather was the Rev. Edward Burton, 
rector of Tuam, and owner of an estate in 
CO. Galway. The family originally came 
from Shap in Westmoreland, Ills mother 
was Martha Beckwith, daughter and co- 
heiress of Richard Baker of ifarham House, 
Hertfordshire. His parents led a nomadic 
life, and bis father seems to have been a 
thorough Irishman at heart. In his youth 
he had seen service in Sicily under Sir John 
Moore, and was for some years stationed in 
lUly. Shortly after his marriage (in 1819) 
be retired from the army, and ultimately 
died at Bath in 16r)7. Ha had three chil- 
dren, of whom a daughter married General 
Sir Henry William Stistod [n. v.], and the 
voun^r son (Edward Josejih Netterville) 



bam House (the residence of his maternal 
grandfather) on 19 March 1821, and was 
baptised in the parish church of Elstreo, 
He never had any regular education. When 
about five be was taken abroad by bis parents, 
who, according to the fashion of those days, 
wandered over the continent, staying some- 
times for a few years, sometimes for a few 

Pisa, Rome, and \aplea 

in 1829, he was niacfd at the well-known 

preparatory school of the Rev. D. C. Dela- 



,t such places as Tours, Blois, Pau, 
le, and Naples. For a short while. 
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fosse, in Hicfimond, where he was miserable, 
and during the later time a travelling tutor 
was provided for the two boys in the person 
of an Oxford undergraduate, H. R. Dupre, 
afterwards rector of Shellingford, whom tney 
seem to have treated badly. Such know- 
ledge as he acquired was picked up from 
French and Italian masters, or from less 
reputable sources. As a boy he learnt col- 
loquially half a dozen languages and dialects, 
and also the use of thn small-sword. A 
cosmopolitan he remained to the last. 

The father had destined both his sons for 
the church, and so, while the younger was 
entered at Cambridge, Hichard Francis ma- 
triculated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 
19 Nov. 1840, when already well on in his 
twentieth year. Before getting rooms in 
college, he lived for a short time in the house 
of Dr. William Alexander Greenhill [q. v. 
Suppl.], then physician to the Radcliffe In- 
firmary. Here he met John Henry Newman, 
whose churchwarden Dr. Greenhill was, and 
also Dr. Arnold of Kugby. It was Dr. Green- 
hill who started him in the study of Arabic, 
by introducing him to Don Pascual de Gayan- 
gos, the Spanish scholar. Burton's academical 
career was limited to five terms, or little more 
than one year. With his continental education 
and his obstinate temper, he was not likely 
to conform to the monastic conventions then 
prevailing at Oxford. The only place where 
he was reallv at his ease seems to have been 
the newly opened gymnasium of Archibald 
Maclaren. Manv of the stories current of 
his wilfhipss are probably exaggerated. It 
is certain that he deliberately contrived to 
be rusticated, in order that he might achieve 
his ambition of going into the army instead 
of the church. In after life he never re- 
garded the university as an iry'u/ffa iwverca. 
He was glad to revisit Oxford, to point out 
his former rooms in college, and to call on 
one of his old tutors, the Rev. Thomas 
Short. 

At the beginning of 1842, when the first 
Afghan war was still unfinished, there was 
little difficulty in obtaining for Burton the 
cadetship that he desired in the Indian army. 
He set sail for India round the (?apo on 
IH June 1H4*J, accompanied bv a bull terrier 
of the Oxford breed, and landed at Bombay 
on 28 Oct. He was forthwith posted as 
ensign to the 18th regiment of the liombay 
native infantry, on the cadre of which he 
remained (rising to the rank of captain) until 
he accepted a consular appointment in 1861. 
His military service in India was confined 
to seven years. His first station was Baroda, 
the capital of a native principality in Gujarat, 
ruled bv a Maratha chief known as the 



Gaikwar. Here he initiated himself iato 
oriental life, quickly passiiiff examinations 
in Hindustani and Grujarauii, which qiuk 
lified him for the poet of regimental inter- 
preter within a year, and practising swords- 
manship, wrestling, and riding with the 
sepoys. At the end of 1843 the regimeat 
moved to Sind. Burton was fortunate in 
setting into the good graces of Sir Ckarlet 
Napier, the governor, one of the few men 
whom he regarded as a hero. While his regi- 
ment lanj^uished in pestilential (^uarterB lis 
was appomted assistant in the Sind surrey, 
under his friend Captain Scott, nephew of Sir 
Walter. This was the formative period of 
Burton's life, during which the process of 
initiation into orientalism, begun at Baroda, 
was perfected. For some three years off- and 
on he had a commission to wander about 
what is still the most purely Muhammadan 
province in India. Having learnt all that 
no could from the regimental maauki and 
the regimental pandit, he now attadied to 
himself private teachers, in whose company 
he lived for weeks the life of a native, c^— 
as his brother officers expressed it — like a 
'white nigger.' The intimate familiarity 
with Muhammadan manners and customs 
thus aoQuired was afterwards of service to 
him in nis adventurous journey to Meccah 
and in annotating the ' Arabian Nights.' A 
private report on certain features of native 
life, which he wrote at the request of Sir 
Charles Napier, reached the secretariat at 
Bombay, and undoubtediv interfered with 
his official advancement, buring this period 
he qualified in four more languages — Ma- 
rathi, Sindhi, Punjabi, and Fersian — and 
also studied Arabic, Sanskrit, and Pushtu, 
the language of the Afghans. To Burton's 
vigorous mind the acquisition of a new 
language was like the acquisition of a new 
feat of gymnastics, to be gained by resolute 
perseverance. But languages were valued 
by him onlv as a key to thought. Aiabic 
opened to him the Koran, Persian the mystic 
philosophy of Sufi-ism. He even practised 
the religious exercises and ceremonies of 
Islam in order that he might penetrate to the 
heart of Musalman theology. 

The routine of his life was twice broken 
by the hope of active service, which he was 
destined never to see. In January 1846 be 
rejoined his regiment, which had been ordered 
to take part in the first Sikh war; bat peace 
was proclaimed before the force from Sind 
entered the Punjab. Again, when the 
second Sikh war broke out in April 1848, 
ho volunteered his services as interpreter, 
but his application was refused^ Between 
these dates he had taken two voars' leave to 
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recrnit his lieeltli on tlie Nilfpri Hills. As 
k maltef of f»ct tlie Iwo years were cul. 
down to *ix months, during^ trhich he found 
time to Tisit Gob and form his first acquain- 
tance with tlie language of Cam opus. Soon 
rirds bis health brohe down. His 
I the sandy deseitE of Sind had 
brought on ophthBlmia, combined with other 
■ilmente, nsainft nbich a bitter sense of 
AdiBappointed ambition prevented him from 
Btrngglini^. Nursed bv a faithful Sittdian 
■errant he sailed for E^ngknd, again round 
the Cape, in May 1819, bringing with him ft 
llftfge collection of oriental manuscripts and 
leurioa, and the materiala for no less than 
£>UT booka about India. 

Burton's first publication a were three 
uperi in the ' Journal ' of the Bombar 
Biranch of the Asiatic Societv: 'A Grammar 
<o{ the Jatahi or Belochki Diaiect,' ' A Oram- i 
mar of the Multani Lan(rua|;e,' and ' Critical ' 
Kemorks on Dr. Dom's Cbrefitomathj of 
-Pushtu, or ihe Afghan Dialect' (all 1849J, 
Though falling short of the modem stan- 
dard, lliese are remarkable productions for a 
3g man withoitt anv philological train- 
On his return to fingland ho brought 
r (l86I)'Sind,or the Un- 
happy Valley' ('2 \o\b.); 'Sind, and the 
BflMM thai inhabit the Vallev of the Indos,' 
which are still valued as Ixwfcs of refer- 
•nec; and 'Goa and the Blue Mountains,' 
« marvelloiis record of a six months' trip. 
Sb slflo published 'Falconrv in the Valley 
«r the Indus' (185S) and > A Complete Sys- 
tem of Bayonet Exercise' (I8M), which 
failed to win the approval of the military 
Authorities. His leave was spent in the 
'.eonpanv of his relatives, to whom he was 
derotadly attached, partly in England and 
partly on the continent. At Halvem he 
ira* ana of the earliest to try the hydropathic 
wstem ef treatment. At Boulogne he gained 
tie brtcet dt pmntt in the fencing school, 
-which gave him the qualification of maitrt 
ifarme; as he afterwards styled himself on 
thn litlo-pagB if the ' Book' of the Sword." 
At Boulogne, also, he first saw his future 
wifo, then a girl of nineteen. 

During nearly four years at home Burton 
lid not. allow his orientalism to rust, and 
continued to cherish his dream of a pil- 
ItrimagH to Mif cab. At one time he formed 
thn larger nrojeetof Iravorsingthe peninsula 
of Antiia from sea to tea, aud obtained the 
•iipport of Ihe Royal (leuf^phical Society 
for this pnlerprlso. But the directors of 
tho Ka*t India Company refused the three 
yuan' leave required. All thev would grant 
m an additional furlougd nf twelve 
lonthof ' ibat he might pursue his Arabic 
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As ! studies in lands where the language is best \ 
learned.' From the moment of leaving 
London (in April 1S68) Burton adopted a 
disguise : first as a Persian Minn, then as a 
Dervish, and Hnnlly as a I'athan, or Indian- 
bom Afghan, educated at Rangoon us a 
hakim or doctor. The name that he took 
was Al-Uaj (^the pilgrim) Abdullah, as 
he used ever afterwards to sign himself in I 
Arabic characters. From Southampton he I 
went to Egypt, this being his first visit to | 
that country which he artenvards knew so j 
well. The actual pilgrimage began with a 1 
ioumey on camel-bHCk from Cairo to Snei. I 
Then followed twelve days in a pilgrim ship I 
on tbn Bed Sea from Suez to Yambu, the port I 
of El-Medinah. So far the only risk was m>m I 
detection by bis comnonions. Now came the \ 
dangers of the inland road, infested by Bediv- 
winrobbers. The journey from Yambit to El- 
Medinah, thence to Meccah, aud finally to the 
seaagainatJeddah, occupied altogether from 
17 July to 23 Sept., including some days 
spent in rest, and manv more in devotional 
exercises. From Jeddah Burton returned 
to Egypt in a British steamer, intending to 
alnrt afresh for the interior of AniKa ii'a 
Muwaylah. But this second project was 
frustrated by ill-health, which kept him in 
Egypt until his period of furlough was 
exhausted. The manuscript of his ' I ersond 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah 
and Meccah' (1855, 3 vols.) was sent home 
from India, and seen through the press by a 
friend in England. It is deservedly the 
most popular of Burton's books, h'aving 
passed through four editions. As a story 
of bold adventure, and as lifting a veil from 
the unknown, its interest will never fade. 
But it cannot be called easy reading. The 
author, as his manner was, baa crowded into 
it too much, and presumes on the Ignomnoe 
of his readers. It has been doubted whether 
Burton's disguise was never penetrated 
during the pilgrimage, even by bis two 
servants. lie himself always denied the 
widespread story that he bad to kill a man 
who detected him performing an opemtion 
of nature in a non-oriental fashion. 

Burton now returned to India for a brief 
period of regimental duty. The middle of 
185'(, however, foimd him hack again in the 
Red Sea, with lonvu from Iha Bombay 
government t<i explore Somaliland. Hi* 
ambition was to penetrate through tha ] 



Manning tSpekc[q.r.land llerneofllie Indian 1 
army, and Stravno of thn Indian navy. Be- M 
tare starting with them, Burton unt out alone I 
on a pioneer trip in Uarar, the inland capital I 
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of the country, which no European had ever 
visited. On this occasion he assumed the 
disguise of an Arab merchant, but when 
once within the city he disclosed himself to 
the Amir. The success of this adventure 
perhaps encouraged htm to neglect neces- 
sary precautions when the regular expedition 
was organised. While still near tne port 
of Berberah the camp was attacked one 
night by the Somalis. Stroyan was killed ; 
Speke was wounded in no less than eleven 
places ; Burton's face was transfixed by a 
B\)e&T from cheek to cheek ; Heme alone 
escaped unhurt. The party could do nothing 
but return to Aden, whence Burton pro- 
ceeded to England on sick certificate. Wnile 
under treatment for his wound he wrote 

* First Footsteps in East Africa * (1856), and 
again met his future wife. As soon as he 
had recovered he volunteered for the Crimea, 
where he spent a year from October 1855. 
His only appointment was that of chief of 
the staff to General Beat«on, an old Indian 
othcer of fiery temper, in command of a 
large body of irregular cavalry, known as 

* Bashi-Buzouks,' who were stationed at the 
Dardanelles, far from the seat of war. 
Here Burton submitted to Lord Stratford de 
KedclifTe two characteristic schemes — one 
for the relief of Kars, the other for raising 
the Caucasus under Schamyl in the rear of 
the Russians — but nothing came of either. 
AVhen General Beataon was dismissed from 
his command Burton also resigned and re- 
turned to England. 

Meanwhile arrangements had been made 
with the Royal Geographical Society that 
Burton should lead an exploring expedition 
into Central Africa, with Speke as second 
in command. The government gave a grant 
of 1,000/. towards the expenses, and the 
East India Company allowed its officers 
two years' leave. Tliis was the first serious 
attempt undertaken to discover tlie sources 
of the Nile. Little more was then known 
about Central Africa than in the days of 
I'tolemy. German missionaries had caught 
sight of the Mountains of the Moon, and 
had brought back native stories of the 
existence of a great lake. It was Burton's 
business to find this great lake, by a route 
never before trodden by white feet. The 
expedition may be said to have lasted 
altogether for two years and a half. Burton 
left England in October IBoO, and did not 
return until May 18o9. lie had to go first 
to Bombay to report himself to the local 
government. Some months were occupied 
in a preliminary exploration of the mainland 
near Zanzibar, which was to be the scene of 
preparation and the point of departure. 



The actual start from the coast was made at 
the end of Jnne 1857. After incredible 
difliculties and hardships, due as much to 
the untrustworthiness of their foUowen at 
to opposition from native tribes, Lake 
Tanjo^nyika, the Lurgeet of the Central 
African lakes, was seen on 14 Feb. 1858. 
About three months were spent on the 
shores of the lake, and on 26 May the return 
journey was commenced. On the way back 
Speke was detached to verify reports of 
another lake to the northwara, which he 
sighted from a distance, and surmised to be 
the true source of the Nile. This lake is 
the Victoria Nyanxa, and Speke*s surmise 
was proved to be correct by his subsequent 
expedition in company with James Augus- 
tus Grant [q. v. SuppL] Tanganyika only 
supplies one of the head-waters of the 
Congo. A difference on this hydrographical 
question led to an unfortunate estrangement 
between the two travellers. They returned 
together to Zanzibar in March 1859. Speke 
proceeded in advance to England, while dui- 
ton was delayed by illness at Aden. Wlien 
at last he arrived in London he found that 
another expedition had already been deter^ 
mined on, in which he was to nave no part 
He had to be content with the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society's medal, and with writing 
an account of his own expedition, under the 
title of 'The Lake Regions of Equatoritl 
Africa' (1860, 2 vols.) He also filled an 
entire volume (xxxiii.) of the 'Journal of 
the Geographical Society.' 

Burton's plan of life was now entirely 
unsettled. His engagement to his future 
wife, which may be said to date from before 
his expedition to Central Africa, was not 
recognised by her familv. There seemed to 
be no career for him eitlier in India or as an 
explorer. But he could not rest from travel. 
The court of directors again gave him what- 
ever leave he asked ; and in the summer of 
1860 he set off on a rapid run across North 
America, with the special object of studying 
the Mormons at Salt Lake city. This, of 
course, resulted in a book, * The City of the 
Saints' (1861), which is characterised by 
much plain speaking. Within a month of 
his return Isabel Arundell consented to 
marry him without her parents' knowledge 
[see BuRTOx, Isabel, Lady], The wedding 
took place privately, in a Roman catholic 
chapel, on 22 Jan. 1861. The Arundell family 
were soon reconciled, and neither party ever 
regretted the step. In the following March 
Burton accepted the appointment of consul 
at Fernando Po, which resulted in his being 
struck off the Indian army, without half-pay 
or even the legal right to call himself captain. 
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About this time, too, he was unfortunate 
enough to lose all his oriental manuscripts 
and other collections through a fire at the 
warehouse where they had been stored. 

Burton spent four years on the west coast 
of Africa, ' the white man*s gnve,* whither 
his newly married wife was unable to ao- 
eompanj him, though she occasionally took 
lip ner residence at Madeira. His head- 
quarters were at the Spanish island of Fer- 
nando Po, but his jurisdiction stretched for 
Bome six hundred miles along the Bights of 
Biafra and Benin, including the mouths of 
the N iger. He performed his duties as British 
consul with vigour and popularity. He found 
it easy to get on with Spanish and French 
officials, with traders from Liverpool, and 
with the indigenous negro — perhaps not so 
easy to eet on with missionaries of all sorts, 
though his troubles with these have been 
exaggerated. His explorations extended be- 
yond his consular jurisdiction. He was the 
nrst to climb the Cameroon mountains and 
point out their value as a sanatorium for 
Europeans. He ascended the Congo river as 
far as the Yellala falls. He visited the French 
settlement of Gaboon, then famous by the 
relations of Du Chaillu, but he failed in his 
Ambition of bagging a gorilla. He also paid 
visits to AbeoKuta and Benin, where he 
searched in vain for the bones of Belzoni. 
Twice he went to the capital of the king of 
Dahome, the second time on an official mis- 
sion from the British government. Some 
account of what he did and saw may be 
read in half a dozen books : ' Wanderings in 
West Africa ' (1863, 2 vols.), ' Abeokuta and 
the Cameroons' (also 1863, 2 vols.), *A 
Mission to Gelele, King of Dahome ' (1864, 
2 vols, ; new edit. 1893), ' Wit and Wisdom 
from West Africa: a Collection of 2,859 
Proverbs, being an Attempt to make the 
Africans delineate themselves * (1866), and 
'Gorilla Land, or the Cataracts of the 
Congo ' (1875, 2 vols.) But a good deal of 
what he wrote at this time appeared only in 
the transactions of learned societies or still 
remains in manuscript. In 1864 he visited 
England to attend the meeting of the British 
Association at Bath. In April 1865, when 
again in England, he was entertained at a 

Sublic dinner in London, over which Lord 
tanle^ (afterwards Earl Derby) presided. 
Later m the same year he was transferred to 
the consulship of Santos, the port of Sfto 
Paulo in Brazil, where his wife could live 
with him. 

Another period of four years was spent in 
South America. There was a vice-consul at 
Santos, so that Burton was free to roam. 
In company with his wife he visited the 
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gold and diamond mines of inland Brazil, 
returning alone to the coast by an adven- 
turous voyage of fifteen hundred miles down 
the river Sfto Francisco. With a semi-offi- 
cial mission from the British government, 
he was on two occasions (1868 and 1869) a 
witness of the desperate struggle maintained 
by Lopez, dictator of Paraguay, against the 
allied armies of Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic. He crossed the Andes to see 
Peru and Chile, returning through the Straits 
of Magellan. At Lima he had heard the 
welcome news of his appointment to the 
consulship at Damascus, and he hurried 
home to England. This South American 
period was comparatively unimportant in 
burton*s life, except for bringing back to 
him the language of Camoens. It resulted 
in two books : * Explorations of the High- 
landsof the Brazil' (1869,2 vols.) and * Letters 
from the Battlefields of Paraguay' (1870). 
Somewhat later he edited * The Captivity of 
Hans Stade among the Wild Tribes of 
Eastern Brazil* for the Hakluyt Society 
(1874), and translated * Gerber's Province of 
Minas Qeraes ' for the Geographical Society 
(1875). 

Damascus had been the goal of Burton's 
ambition since first entering the consular 
service, as restoring him to his beloved East 
and perchance leading to higher things. He 
was fated to stay there less than two years, 
and then to leave under a cloud. He arrived 
in October 1809, being followed three months 
later by his wife. At first all went well* 
Both of them enjoyed the free life of Syria, 
as if on a second wedding tour. They fixed 
their residence in a suburb of Damascus, 
which supplied a model for Lord Leighton's 
oriental court at Kensington. Their summer 
quarters were in a village on the slope of the 
Anti-Li ban us, about twenty-seven miles 
from the city. Top^ether they roamed about 
the country in oriental style, visiting Pal- 
myra and Baalbek, and making a long stay 
at Jerusalem. Burton's more scientific ex- 
plorations were conducted in company with 
Tyrwhitt Drake and Edward Henry Palmer 
[q. v.l, in the course of which were discovered 
tne nrst known llittite antiquities. This 
idyllic life was suddenly cut short in August 
1871 by a letter of recall. The true cause 
why Burton was superseded remains hidden 
in the archives of the foreign office. It is 
easy to conjecture some of tne contributory 
reasons, lie had made enemies of the 
Damascus Jews, who claimed to be British 
subjects, and had powerful supporters among 
their co-religionists in England. He had 
got into an awkward scutHe with some 
Greeks at Nazareth. He had failed to gei 
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on either with his official superior, the British 
consul-general at Beyrout, or with the 
Turkish governor of Syria. Above all, his 
wife haa mixed herself up with an un- 
orthodox, if not semi-catholic, movement 
among the Miihammadans of Damascus. 
There may have been more behind to explain 
the abruptness of the dismissal. Burton 
claimed to have justified himself at the 
foreign office, but he received no official 
compensation. After about a year's sus- 
pense, during which he made a trip to Ice- 
land, he was appointed to the consulship of 
Trieste, vacant by the death of Charles Lever, 
where it was thought he could do no mis- 
chief. The Damascus period was not very 
fertile in literatun*. To the ' Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ' he contributed * Pro- 
verba Communia Syriaca' (1H71), and with 
C. F. Tyrwhitt Drate he wrote * Unexplored 
Syria' ( 187l\ L> vols.) He left it to his wife 
to publish * Inner Life of Syria* (1875, 2 
vols.), which contains much of himself. j 

Trieste was Burton's home from 1872 till 
his death, though it must be admitted that 
he was not always to be found at home. 
The foreign office was as generous to him in 
the matter of leave as the Indian govern- 
ment had formerly been. He began by ex- 
ploring the Koman ruins and prehistoric 
castellieri of Istria. Then he went further 
afield to the Etruscan antiquities of Bologna. 
During the first lour months of 1876 he took 
his wife to India, renewing his memories of 
Jeddah and Aden, of Sind and Goa. At 
Suez he fell in with one of his oldfellow- 
pilgrims, who awakened in his mind dreams 
of gold in Midian. Thither he proceeded at 
the t'ud of 1877, with official support from 
the Khedive of ICg^pt. For mouths he con- 
ducted g«^ological 8ur\'oys in territory hitherto 
unexplored and infested by wild Bedawin 
tribes. The results seemed to promise suc- 
cess, bnt changes in the government of 
Egypt frustrated Burton's hopes. In the 
winter of 1881-2 he set out to the Gold 
Coast for gold in company with a younger 
African explorer, (.■aptain Verney Lovett 
Cameron [q. v. Su])pl.j (iold they found in 
plenty, though they brought back none for 
themselves. l*]ach of these expeditions has 
its record in a book. In 1876 appeared 

* Etruscan iiologna, a Studv;* in 1877 

* Sind Revisited ; ' in 1878 * The Gold Mines 
of Midian ; ' in 1879 ' The Land of Midian 
Revisited' {?> vols. 8vo), and in 1883 < To 
the Gold Coast for Gold ' (2 vols. 8vo). His 
last undertaking of all was a commission 
from the foreign office to search for the 
murdt'rers of his old friend Palmer [see 
Talmeu, Edward Henry]. 



Burton now recogniaed that his day for 
exploration was over. Henceforth he de- 
voted himself to literature, workinff up the 
materials which he had spent a litetime in 
accumulating. This ripe rruit of his old age 
falls under three heads. The first to ti£e 
shape was his work on Camoens, which was 
projected to fill no leas than ten volumes. 
His English rendering of the ' Lusiads * ap- 
peared in two volumes in 1880, followed m 
the next year by a life and commentary in 
two volumes, and somewhat later (1884) by 
two more volumes of • Lyricka,* &c. Barton 
was attracted to Camoens as the mouthpiece 
of the romantic period of discovery in the 
Indian Ocean. The voyages, the misfor- 
tunes, the chivalry, the patriotism of the 
poet were to him those of a brother adven* 
turer. In his spirited sketch of the life and 
character of Camoens it is not presumptuous 
to read between the lines allusions to his 
own career. This sympaihy breathes through 
his translation of the Portuguese epic, which, 
though not a popular success, won the en- 
thusiastic approval of the few competeot 
critics. It represents the result of long 
labour and revision, having been begun at 
Goa in 1847 and continued in Brazil. It is, 
no doubt, the work of a scholar rather than 
of a poet. Burton*s aim was to present to 
modern English readers as much as might 
be of the influence that Camoens has exer- 
cised for three centuries upon the Portu- 
guese. With this object he set himself to 
the task of grappling with every difficulty 
and obscurity in the original. Not only the 
metre and the rhetorical style, but even the 
not infrequent archaisms and harshnesses 
have been preserved with marvellous fidelity. 
"What to the unimaginative may 8ei?m 
nothing but a tour de force is in truth the 
highest manifestation of the translators 
art. 

Burton's second great work was to be 
' The Book of the Sword,* giving a history 
of the weapon and its use in all countries 
from the earliest times. The anne blanche, 
as he liked to call it, had always had a fasci- 
nation for him since his youthful days on 
the continent. He collected a g^reat deal of 
the literature, and inspected the armouries 
of Europe and India. To his encyclopjrdic 
mind the subject began with the first 
weapon fashioned by the simian ancestors of 
man, started afresh with the invention f»f 
metallurgy (which he assigned to the Nile 
vallev ), henceforth coincided with the his- 
tory of military prowess until the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, finally ending with the 
duello when the sword became a defensive 
weapon. All this and much more vrzts 
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sketched out in three volumes, of which only 
the first was destined to appear (1884). De- 
spite the advantages of handsome print and 
numerous illustrations, it fell almost still- 
bom from the press. It deals mainly with 
the archsBology of the subject, and in archno- 
lo^ Burton took a perverse pleasure in 
being heterodox. It remains a splendid 
torso, a monument of erudition, abounding 
with speculative theories, which subseauent 
researcn is as likely to confirm as to refute. 

Of Burton's translation of 'The Arabian 
Nights ' it is difficult to speak freely. While 
the ' Camoens * was only a succh tTestime, 
and * The Book of the Sword ' little short of 
a failure, the private circulation of 'The 
Book of a Thousand Nights and a Night ' 
(1885-6,10 vols.), with the 'Supplemental 
Nighte' (1887-8, 5 vols.), brought to the 
author a profit of about 10,000/., which en- 
abled him to spend his declining years in 
comparative luxury. This much at least 
may be said in justification of some of the 
baits that he held out to the purchaser. For 
it would be absurd to ignore the fact that 
the attraction lay not so much in the trans- 
lation as in the notes and the terminal essay, 
where certain subjects of curiosity are dis- 
cussed with naked freedom. Burton was 
but following the example of many classical 
scholars of high repute, and indidging a 
taste which is more widespread than modem 
prudery will allow. In his case something 
more may be urged. The whole of his li£ 
was a protest against social conventions. 
Much of it was spent in the East, where the 
intercourse between men and women is more 
according to nature, and things are called 
by plain names. Add to this Burton's in- 
satiable curiositv, which had impelled him 
to investigate all that concerns humanity in 
four continents. 

So mnch for the ' anthropological ' notes. 
The translation itself, with very slight re- 
vision, was reissued by his wife ' for house- 
hold reading' (1887-8, 6 vols.) The book 
had been the companion of his early travels 
in Arabia and Eastern Africa, where he saw 
with his own eyes how faithful was its por- 
traiture of oriental thought and manners. 
He intended the translation to be a legacy 
to his countrymen, of whose imperial mis- 
sion he was ever mindful, and to perpetuate 
the fruit of his own oriental experiences, 
which are never likely to be repeated. Bur- 
ton was three parts an oriental at heart, as 
is shown most plainly in his mystical poem 
' The Kasidah ' (1880 ; 2nd edit. 1894), which 
contains the fullest revelation that he ever 
made of himself. In his * Arabian Nights ' 
he stands forth as the interpreter of the 



East to the West, with, unique qualifications. 
Though the language was almost as familiar 
to him as his mother tongue, he laboured 
like a scholar over the various versions and 
manuscripts. Originally he had proposed to 
translate only the numerous metrical pas- 
sages with which the text is interspersed, 
leaving the prose to an old Aden friend. 
Dr. Steinhauser, But when this friend 
died, and nothing was found of his manu- 
script, he took the whole task upon his own 
shoulders. By a fortunate accident the 
hitherto unknown Arabic original of two of 
the most familiar tales, ' AUadin ' and ' All 
Baba,' came to light in time to be incor- 
porated in the ' Supplemental Nights.' Of 
the merit of Burton's translation no two 
opinions have been expressed. The quaint- 
nesses of expression that some have found 
fault with in the ' Lusiads ' are here not out 
of place, since they reproduce the topsy- 
turvy world of the original. If an eastern 
story-teller could have written in English 
he would write very much as Burton has 
done. A translator can expect no higher 
praise. 

While Burton was still engaged on 'The 
Arabian Nights,' his health finally failed. 
Hitherto his superb constitution had enabled 
him to shake ofi^ the attacks of fever and 
other tropical complaints acquired during 
his travels. But from 1883 onwards he was 
a victim to gout. In the spring of 1887, 
when he was staying on the Riviera, alarm- 
ing symptoms developed, and never after- 
wards could he dispense with the personal 
attendance of a doctor. He continued ]iis 
wanderinflT habits almost to the last. During 
a trip to Tangier in the winter of 1885-6 he 
was cheered by a letter from Lord Salisbury 
announcing his nomination as K.C.M.G., 
though he would have preferred the rever- 
sion of the consul-generalship at Morocco. 
He was never actually knighted, and only 
wore his star at an official dinner at Trieste 
on the occasion of the queen's jubilee. Fie 
paid frequent visits to England, and travelled 
through Switzerland and Tyrol in the vain 
search for health. If he had lived till 
March 1891 he would have become entitled 
to a consular pension, but the foreign office 
refused to anticipate his full term of service. 
In the autumn of 1890 he returned to Trieste, 
and there he die<l on 20 Oct., worn out 
before he had finished his seventieth year. 
While he was in his death agony, his wife 
called in a priest to administer the last rites 
of the Roman church, and she brought his 
body home to be buried, with a full religious 
ceremonial, in the catholic cemetery at 
Mortlake, on lo June 1891. His monument 
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connistB of a white marble mausoleum, 
sculptured in the form of an Arab tent, the 
cost of which was P&rtly defrayed by public 
subscription. Within is a massive sarco- 
phagus, with a cross on the lid, placed before 
a consecrated altar. 

Burton lived a full life, which recalls the 
Elizabethan age of adventure. Considering 
only his explorations, few have traversed a 
larger portion of the earth*s little-known 
spaces, and none with more observant eyes. 
Ilis achievement as a writer is scarcely less 
remarkable. His total output amounts to 
more than fifty volumes, some of consider- 
able dimensions. Though all are not litera- 
ture, they all represent hard work and are the 
product of an original brain. A good deal 
more lies buried in the 'Transactions' of 
learned societies and in current periodicals, 
for Burton was prodigal with his pen. In 
addition, he left behind large quantities of 
literary material, of which his widow failed 
to make proper use. Behind the traveller and 
the author tnere emerges the figure of a man 
who dared to be ever true to himself. His 
career was all of his own making. No physi- 
cal hardships could daunt his resolution ; no 
discouragements could permanently sour his 
temper. Probably no one knew every facet 
of his strange character, certainly not his 
wife. But those who knew him best admired 
him most. He was ever ready to assist, from 
the stores of his own experience, young ex- 
plorers and young students; but here, as in 
all else, he was impatient of pretentiousness 
and sciolism. His virile and self-centred per- 
sonality stamped everything he said or wrote. 
No one could meet him without being con- 
vinced of his sincerity, lie concealed no- 
thin^r; he boasted of nothing. Such as cir- 
cumstances had made him, he bore himself 
to all the world : a man of his hands from his 
youth, a philosopher in his old age ; a good 
hater, but none the less a staunch friend. 

The face was characteristic of the man. 
Burned by the sun and scarred with wounds, 
he looked like one who knew not what fear 
meant. His mouth was hard, but not sensual ; 
his nose and chin strongly outlined. His eyes, 
when in repose, had a far-away look; but 
they could flash with passion or soften in 
sympathy. The robustness of his frame was 
shown by a herculean chest and shoulders, 
which made him look shorter than his actual 
height. His hands and feet were particularly 
small. His gestures were dignified, and his 
manners marked by old-world courtesy. 
Ijovd Leighton's portrait of him, taken m 
middle lite, is well known. Another picture, 
painted by Francois Jacquand at Boulogne 
m 1852, representing him as a young man 



in the unifonn of his Bombay refciment, is 
now in the possession of his sister's family. 
A cast of his face and bust, taken aftw deau, 
did not turn out satisfactorily. 

Burton ajjpointed his wife to behis litenir 
executor, with absolute control over evenr- 
thing that he left behind. Among her fixst 
acts was to bum the manuscript of a trans- 
lation of an Arabic work called ^ The Scented 
Garden,' which, with elaborate annotations 
of the same sort as those appended to 'The 
Arabian Nights,' had occupied the last year 
of his life. After she nad finished his 
biography she likewise destroyed his private 
diaries. And by her own will she forbad 
anything of his to be published without the 
express sanction of the secretarr of the 
National Vigilance Society. She did, how- 
ever, permit the appearance of his transla- 
tion from the original Neapolitan dialect of 
the ' Pentamerone ' of Basile (1893,2 vols.), 
and of his verse rendering of 'Catullus* 
( 1 894). There has also beenpublished, under 
the editorship of Mr. W. H. Wilkins, a not 
very valuable posthumous treatise on ' The 
Jew, the Qipsy, and El Islam '(1897). Lady 
Burton further commenced a ' memorial edi- 
tion ' of her husband's better-known works, 
of which seven volumes appeared before her 
death. 

[• The Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his Wife, 
Isabel Lady Barton' (2 vols. 1893, 2nd ed. by 
W. H. VVilkins, 1898\ requires to l>e corrected 
in some respects by ' The Tme Life of Capt Sir 
Richard F. Burton,' written by his niece, 
Georgiana M. Stisted, with the authority and 
approval of the Burton family ( 1896). Re- 
ference may also be made to * A Sketch of the 
Career of Richard F. Burton,' by Alfred Bates 
Richards, Andrew Wilson, and St. Clair Bad- 
deley(1886); and to • Richard F. Burton: his 
Early Private and Public Life, with an Aeconnt 
of his Travels and Explorations,* by Francis 
Hitchm:vn (2 vols. 1897).] J. S. C. 

BURY, Viscount. [See Kbppel, Wil- 
liam CouTTs, seventh Eabl of Albemarle, 
1832-1894.] 

BUSHER, LEONARD ( /. 1614), pioneer 
of religious toleration, appears to have been 
a citizen of I^ondon who spent some time in 
* exile' at Amsterdam, where he seems to 
have made the acquaintance of John Robin- 
son (1576P-162o) [q. v.], the famous pastor 
of the pilgrim fathers, and probably of John 
Smith (rf. 1612) [q.v.], the se-baptist. He 
adopted in the main the principles of the 
Brownists, and after his return to England 
Busher apparently became a member of the 
congregation of Thomas Helwys [a. v.], and 
published in 1614 his treatise aavocating 
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Ivtigioua toleration. !□ it he Bpcnlts of Ilia 
pnvert<r, due to peraecutinn, which prevented 
'fail publishing two other work« he hod 
-written: (I) 'A Scourge of small Cords 
wherewith Antichrist nnd his Ministers 
might bo driven out of the Temple;' and 
(2 } ■ A DecUration of certain False Transla- 
tiona in the N'ew Testanent.' Neitlier of 
thMe books sppearn to liove hern published, 
nor is uxy manuscript Itnovn to be extant. 

Blither's only published work woa en- 
titled 'KeligiousPeftce; or.al'leiiforLibertjf 
of Coiuvierice, Ions; since presented to King 
Jkme« knd the High Court of Parliament 
thAD silling, hy L. B., Citizen of London, 
Wid ^inted in the jear 1614;' but no copy 
of this edition is known. It was, however, 
reiiiued in 1616 (London, 4to), with an 
epistle 'to the Presbyterian reader' by H. B., 
probably Henry Burton [q. v.l This edition 
wu licensed for the press by John Bachiler, 
who was on that account ferociously at- 
Ucked by Edwards (Gan^rana, iii. I02-G). 
A reprint of this edition, with an historical 
introduction by Edward Bean Underbill 
(d. 1001), was issued by the Hunserd Knoliys 
8ucit!ty in 1846, Busbar's book ■ is certainly 
thfl earliest known publication in which full 
liberty of conscience is openlv ndrocated' 
(Mmsox, Milton, iii. 10-i). ife was appa- 
nntly aoquointed with the original Greek 
of the New TestAment, and his book is an 
eameat and ably written plea for religious 
toleration. Ithasbeansuggested that James I 
was influenced by it when lie declared to 
parliament in 1014, ' Xo stale can evidence 
that any roligion or heresy was ever extii^ 

fated by the sword or by violence, nor linve 
ever judged it awnyofplnnling the truth.' 
[rndrrhill'i Inlroil. to reprint In nfln.eid 
KnoUyBSoo. IStS; Miunon's Milton, iii. t02-S, 
4.12; Iluibary's Iliat. M«m. relnlinic to lh> 
iDdapondvnl*, i. 324 ; Moileyg Life of Cromwell, 
1900, p. 168.] A. F. P. 

BUSK, GEOIIOE (1807-1886), man of 
acionci.% second son of Hobcrt Kuak (1768- 
1835). mercliant of St. Petersburg, and his 
wife June, dauahler of John Westly, cus- 
toms houiM clerk at St, Petersburs, was bom 
at St. Petersburc on 12 Auff. IK)?. His 
grandfather. Sir U'odsworih Busk, wo* at- 
tomey-gencml of the Isle of Man, and linns 
Busk the eld'« [q. v.] was his unchi. 

(Jeorge was cJuouted at Dr. Hartley's 
school, Bingley, Vorkuhire. when his paxsion 
for natural hialory was abuudantly grotllleil, 
aail hf aftorwarijs served six yi^an an an 
articled student of ihe Colb>g» of Surfjoons 
undf r nrarfff [h^amon, completing bin medi- 
cal education aa a student at St, Thomas's 
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and i^l. Bartholomew's hospitals. Aflerbeing 1 
admitted a member of the College of Sup* • 
geoDS, Busk was appointed in 1S32 assistant 1 
surgeon on board t\e Orampus, the seamen'f 1 
hospital ship at Qreenwich ; thence be wav f 
transferred to the Dreadnought, which re^ 
placed it, becoming in lime full surgeon. 
During his service he worked out the palbo- 
logy of cholera, and made important obserr 
valions on scurvy. 

In 18G5 ha retired from the service, settled 



pursuits, at first principally to Ihe 
Bcopic invetti^tion of the low>:r forms of 
life, and especially the Bryoxoa ( = Polyioa), 
of which group he was the first to formulatq 
a scientific arrangement in 1856 for an article 
in the 'English Cyclopi£dia.' In 1803 h« 
attended the conference to discuss the ques- 
tion of the age and authenticity of the human 
jaw found bl Moulin Quignon. His atten- 
tion being thus drawn to patxontological 
problems, he next year visited the Gibraltar 
caves in company with Ur. Falconer, and 
henceforth devoted much time and attention 
lo ihe study of cave faunas, and later on U> 
ethnology. 

Hispublicoccupations were very numerous. 
lie was nominated a fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, when leU 
lowships were first established by the char* 
ler of 1843, was elected a member of it! 
council in 1863, and a member of its board 
of examiners five years After, becoming vic»> 

{resident later on, and president in 1871. 
le was for upwards of twenty-five years 
examiner in physiology and analomy for the 
Indian medical sen-ice, and afterwards for 
(he regular army and navy. He held ths 
Hunterian professorship for three years, and 
was a trustee of the Hunterian Museum, 
He was a member of the senate of the uni- 
versity of London, and for many vears trea- 
surer of the Iloyai Institution. He became 
latter one of the governors of Charterhouse 
School, and was the first home office in- 
spector under the Cruelty to Animals Acl. 

The Itoyal Society elected him a fellow in 
1850, and he was four times nominated a 
vice-president, besides often serving on its 
council, lie received the royal medal in 
1871. lie had been elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in December 1M6, 
acted Bs Its zoological secretary from l^{>7 to 
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tween IBtlU and 1882. He joined the Geolo- 1 
gical Sociely in 18A9, twice served on iu { 
council, and was the recipient of the Lyell I 
modal in lrtT0, and the Wollsaton medal ia I 
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1885. He became a fellow of the Zoological 
Society in 18i36, assisted in the foandation 
of the Microscopical Society in 1839, was 
its president in 184^ and 1849, and elected 
honorary fellow in 1809. He was also a 
member of council of the Anthropological 
Institute from its foundation in 1871, and 
its president in 1873 and 1874. Besides all 
these he was a member of many medical 
societies and minor scientific bodies. 

He died at his house, 32 Harley Street, 
Ix)ndon, on 10 Aug. 1880. On 12 Aug. 
1843 Busk married his cousin Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Jacob Hans Busk of Theobalds, 
Hertfordshire. 

A portrait in oils, painted in 1884 by his 
daughter, Miss E. M. Busk, hangs in the 
apartments of the Linnean Society at Bur- 
lington House. 

In addition to some seventy or eighty 
papers on scientific subjects contributed to 
various journals from 1841 onwards, Busk was 
author of: 1. * Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa 
in the British Museum,' 3 pts. London, 1862- 
1875, 12mo and 8vo. 2. * A Monograph of 
the Fossil Polyzoa of the Crag ' [Pal. Soc. 
Monog.], London, 1859, 4to. 3. * Keporton 
the I'olyroa collected by II. M.S. Challenger,* 
London, 1884-0, 2 vols. 4to. This, his most 
important work, was complete with the 
assistance of his eldest daughter, Jane, during 
his last illness. A work on * Crania Typica ' 
was projected and the plates drawn, but the 
text was never completed. He also contri- 
butod descriptions of Bryozoa to MacGil- 
livniy's * Narrative of the Vovag(» of H.M.S. 
Batt lesnake ' ( 185 J). P. P. Carpenter's * Cata- 
logue of Mazatlan Shells' (1857), Sir G. S. 
Nares's * Narrative of a Voyage to tlie Polar 
Sea' (1878), Tizard and Sir J. Murray's 
* Exploration of the Faroe Channel ' (188L0, 
an article on * Venomous Insects and Rep- 
tiles ' to T. Holmes's * System of Surgery ' 
(18(50), and 'Descriptions of the Animal 
Rf*main8 found in Brixham Cave ' to Sir J. 
Prestwich's * Report on the Exploration of 
Brixliam Cave * (1873). He moreover pub- 
lished translations of various important re- 
ports and papers on botany, zoology, and 
medicine for t ne Ray and Sydenham societies, 
chief of which were Steenstrup's * On the 
Alternation of Generations' (1h4o), and 
Koelliker's Olanual of Human Histology' 
(2 vols. 1853-4), the latter in co-operation 
with Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. Suppl.] 
He edited the 'Microscopic Journal for 
1842, the * Quarterly Journal of Microscopi- 
cal Science * from 1853 to 1868, the * Natural 
History Review 'from 1801 to 1865, and the 
'Journal of the Ethnological Society* for 
1869 and 1870. 



The name Buskia was given in his honoor 
to a genua of Bryoxoa by Alder in 1856, and 
again by Tenison-Woods in 1877. His col- 
lection of Bryocoa is now at the Natortl 
History Museum, South Kensington. 

[Modioo-Chinug. Trans. 1887. Ixx. 23 ; Quar- 
terly Joomal GeoL Soc. xliii. Proc. 40; Proc. 
Linn. Soc. 1886-7, p. 36: Times. 11 Aag. 1886; 
private information; Nat. Hist. Mus. GO.; 
Koyal Soc. Cat] B. B. W. 

BUTE, third Marquis of. [See SrriBT, 
John Patkick Cbichton, 1847-1900.] 

BUTLER, GEORGE ( 1 81 &-1 890), canon 
of Winchester, bom at Harrow on 11 Jane 
1819, was the eldest child of George Butler 
[q. v.], head-master of Harrow School, by his 
wife Sarah Maria, eldest daughter of John 
Gray of Wembley Park, Middlesex. He 
entered Harrow School in April 18S1 under 
Charles Thomas Longley [q. v.], and after 
keeping four terms at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was admitted at Oxford ad etmdeimj 
matriculating from Exeter College on 16 Oct 
1840. His father, who desired this migra- 
tion, thought he had. wasted his time at 
Cambridge, but in 1841 he won the Hert- 
ford scholarship at Oxford, and was elected 
a scholar of Exeter College. In 1843 he 
was elected Petrean fellow, and in 1843 
he took a first class in classics, graduating 
B. A. on 4 Dec. 1845 and M.A. on 30 April 
1846. Among his friends at Oxford were 
Lord Coleridge, James Anthony Froude, and 
Sir George I'erguson Bowen. ' In 1848 he 
was appointed to a tutorship at Durham 
University. In 1850 he returned to Ox- 
ford, where he was for several years a pub- 
lic examiner, and in 1852 he vacated his 
fellowship by marriage. In that yesr he 
introduced geographical lectures at Oxford, 
and afterwards gave lectures on art in the 
Taylor building, publishing his lectures in 
1852 with the title * Principles of Imitative 
Art,' London, 8vo. In 1854 he was ordained 
deacon as curate of St. Giles's, Oxford, and 
in 1855 priest. In 1855 he was classical 
examiner to the secretary of state for war, 
and in 1856 examiner for the East India 
Company's civil service. From 1860 to 185S 
he was principal of Butler s Hall, a private 
college at Oxford, to which he gave the 
name, and from 1857 to 1865 he was vice- 

{)rincipal of Cheltenham College. In 18(i6 
le was appointed principal of Liverpool 
College, where he remained until his instal- 
ment as canon of Winchester on 7 Aug. 
1882. W'hile at Liverpool he and his wife 
laboured actively for the abolition of the 
state regulation of prostitutes in connection 
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*vritb the iraiT. Binks- died jr X.aDaaL oe. 
14 March l<H9b.md mv- borwc il txif- csmxr- 
terr at '\Miidbe««r. Cto •^ Jax^ !•«! ii^ 
"Was nuLTxied ftt Coricidirt- in Nimmmt^?*- 
land to JofepihiiM' Hlizaberdi. fcnzrtl daiunn^ 
of John Grer i ITSS-lr^Oi' ' u--^' 5u^ ?nF- 
Tived him. and pnbliflhec: n: Ir^tCT * usxos- 
lection^ of Geox^pf Bmks.' Bnsidl. ?"vl 
He left fievenl cmldrezL 

Besides the work alnrndr manicmed. anc 
seTeral Ein^le wrmanb. Bmler pufaliSXAec 

1. * Villig<e Senncmfk.' O iJunl . l*vi. . •^c. 

2. 'Sermone preachf^d hi Ch^iexiiian. Col- 
lege Chapel' Camfaridpt, l?*ar. •'tl. Ht 
also edited : 1 . * Codex ViiTriiianu'> qui nnpc 
ex biblk*tbeni Alibatk M.X. Canonic: lirio- 
leianip aoeeadt. cuzd TTtgner: lexii: co^ 
latua,' Oxford, 1S54. H-o. ii. 'T^ PuuUc 
Schools Atlas of Modem Geufrraubv.' K*!:. 
foL; new edit. l*«?wj, ?to- S. -Tiifr Pubuv 
Schools Atlas of Anrient GeucTapbr.' ats. . . 
8vo. 

[Mn.Batlcr*ii BaeaUfCtiuxw nf G«tr^Luii«r . 
Hnrrov School lt#ieiffter. «d. ▼fcicL. IKu:^:.. 
p. 89 : BoMe*» BqpBtcT of £xe:erCiiIkl!t ''-•x:urL 
Hi>t. Soc.^ 18M. pp. IM, 222.] £. L C 

BUTLER, WILLIAM JOHS .]-l«^ 
18d4), dean of LJncokL, eldest wm of Jolu. 
•Laforev Batler. a member of the firm of 
H. and L Johnstone, merchants and banken. 
was bom in Brvanston Strtsei. MarrWboDe. 
London, on 10 feb. 181 CL Hii^ motber. Hen- 
'rietta, daughter of Captain Kcibert PaxrizJL. 
was of Irish, as his father was of Pemlirokt^- 
ahire, descent. After schooling at Enfield. 
he became a queen's scholar at Wet^minKter 
in 1832, and was elected to Trinitv C'CiUesrv. 
-Cambridge, in 1836. He won the Trinitr 
essay in 1899, bat, thoiifd:i a fair cla^ ical 
scholar, was unable to give sufficient time 
to the tripos, and took a pass degree in 1 ^iC^ 
He commenced M.A. in 1844. and on 1 JuIt 
1847 was admitted ad eundem at Oxford, 
where he was made an honorarr canon of 
Christ Church in 1872 {FobtebJ. He was 
ordained by Bishop Sumner in Famham 
chapel in 1841 to the curacy of Do^rmers- 
fiela, under Charles Dyson Tq. t.~. Subse- 
quently for one year he held the curacy of 
Puttenham in Surrey, and in 1 844 he accepted 
the perpetual curacy of Wareside, a poor out- 
lying hamlet of Ware. Here he preached the 
discourses included in his ' Sermons for Work- 
ing Men '(1847). Meanwhile, in June 1846,he 
was appointed by the dean and chapter of 
Windsor to the vicarage of Wantage, with 
which place, as a model parish priest, and as 
the founder and warden of the penitentiary 
eisterhodd of St. Mary's, in 1850, his name is 
inseparably associated. He retained the 



ILl^ d^eaii.. WnUf- m. 
Wizllal^ iir namfil a.- iii- ruraief tbt- IJ^v. 
-=...£..liii2kaEr>cnit.ii»-L'^"'. •js CoshrWhiTe, 
lit- len X.. H N or^. -Lir li«*\ . T . S. ^.. Coles. 
Can3L ^-'"vruoi'. . anL I ?r . I^iodox.. * I mwe all 
lir- ner Z rnnv xr Lmie: ^ra*- l sayinf at- 
TTitJsn-KL Tr "i.intr-JL. mr i-^- tucalJT br manr 
a: liir otbe:r 'jnuramk^L tthi camt- nnder 
lintier- giiTT.iiiHTnir miiuenefc T'|»ari the 
aept»5ii-L-3i. a: Biaijo} '1 '^Ji^nsc n. l**fo by the 
l«i«e;rTrx Me:roi»oiiTja. «7Tirid, Buiier was 
*:i-ci*i Tc Tmiase nin n' l Fmoc of tiit- dio- 
ee**- of y^XiL. . hvr. th* *:i-ctioE wat disigK 
VTrtTfri. by Araiui-ani 1-onriiT' '^'' "^hose 
Ti«wt l*in.ier ifimL"^ Fuiiordmai^sc iiif own 
wisiiet Jifr wiLf LfT^n i«*di«nr«T ir obediense, 

BllL * L rLlll CTBOI^fT IL cutmilfiBIOL..' 

Il IfTT- jj*- wat *;i*-n*fL *( cnmvuca'doxi as 
procior ior tin- cj*!:ry ui '^.^lord, and often 
tiri^ineb^ 'Jutr oeunit* 17 uii hbon speeches 
JL wiii'jL i»*r exc»^li*^ Ix prjliticf be wat' 
SKib*? c'jn«frniT.!v«r tbax tnberwist. In l*i?JO, 
bi'we^-*fr. b*- waf u'jmmii'ec: i»t Giadst^me to 
a Tk-ffidentiBTT auionrr ut WrirteBter. and 
wiiii* 1^*3%- qjc mu^L jr'i'id wjrk in coune&- 
tioL witi. 'JH- internal irj^emmem of the 
catiiedral. ttH: ««iablMsLiXieu: 'A u heparate 
school i'rtb*: cbririrer*-.. unc the f«:jnutttirm 
of fcci^lt iiiTL wiu'j'j. :l tii*r chy. In IfJ^j 
Giadsrone auTtmoed him Vi tL«f deanery of 
LuiColL iL ?b*: rrjiL of Biakefeler. To him 
the ca:bedrfcl ut Lineolii rrwe« the evening 
fcerrict^ in tbe nave and uuiZierju^ other im- 
pr'.Temenit iz. tbe »»errj'j«rf.. 

He roM: early and wa*> unsparing of him- 
bell. Lib :ime. Lit Trouble, and his purse. 
• P.Tijer. p-ind. and Irire * waii hii dei^crip- 
ti':in of the requititefc of ibe pa*>tor of a large 
pariKb. and the <»ame wenr the principles of 
Lift catbeanJ wurk. TLougb a staunch high 
cburcbnuLn, be war avt-pue from all extremes. 
LoraliT Xf) the Praver l^^^k wafe bift watch- 
word, and be regretted the way in which 
*6ome of the clerjrv were transforming the 
church of England into a congregational 
bodv.' Hi*! affinities were with the trac- 
tarian nchool of tbou^^bt, though he com- 
bined a good deal of Cambridge practicality 
with it. A man of an austere exterior, 
Butler had a very kind heart, and felt sorry 
for j»eople even when he wounded them by 
speaking the truth. His outspokonness 
extended to the pulpit; but he was never 
unmerciful except to self-indulgence. He 
hated a clergyman to smoke, and in answer 
to arguments would simply say ' Mr. Keble 
never did.' * What are you going to do?' 
he once asked a devout lady who was saying 
how much she had been moveil by some sermon 
of his. His vigorous health suddenlv broke 
in January 1894, and he died at the (lieanery 
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on 14 Jan., and was buried on the 18th in 
the Cloister Oarth, Lincoln. His death 
was followed on 21 Jan. by that of his wife, 
Emma, daughter of George Henry Bamett, 
head of the oanking firm of Bamett, Iloare, 
Si Co., whom he had married at Putney on 
29 July 1848, and by whom he had issue. 
8he was buried beside her husband in the 
Cloister Qarth. 

An alabaster effigy of Dean Butler was 
erected in Lincoln Cathedral and unveiled 
on 25 April 1896. Two portraits, dated 1843 
and 1888, are given in the *Life and Letters 
of William John Butler, late Dean of Lincoln 
and sometime Vicar of Wantage,' brought 
out by his daughter, Mrs. Knight, in con- 
function with his eldest son, 3fr. Arthur 
John Butler, in 1897. The south chapel in 
Wantage church was restored in 1895, * in 
thankful memory of W\ J. Butler, 34 years 
Ticar.' Though he published little. Dean 
Butler will probably enjoy a high reputation 
both as a preacher and a letter writer among 
the worthies of the church of England. His 
letters from the seat of the Franco-l'rusaian 
war in September 1870, when he rendered 
voluntary assistance to the Red Cross iSociety 
at Sedan and Saarbriicken, are of great in- 
terest and considerable documentary value. 
As a writer his name is most familiar upon 
the title-page of two devotional manuals, 
* School Prayers' (1848, &c.) and 'Plain 
Thoughts on Holy Communion' (1880, 
numerous editions). 

[Life and Lettrrs of William John Butler, 
1897 ; Times. 15, 19, and 22 Jan. 1894 ; Guar- 
dian, February 1894; Church Times, 19 and 
26 Jan. 1894 ; Illustrated London News, 20 Jan. 
1894 (portrait); Brit, Mus. Cut] T. S. 

BUTT, SibCIT/VRLES PARKER (1830- 
189l^>, judge, third son of the Rev. Phelpes 
John Butt of Wortham Lodpe, Bournemouth, 
hv Mary, daughter of the Rev. John Eddy, 
vicar of Toddington, Gloucestershire, horn 
on 24 June IKSO, was educated under private 
tutors. On 22 Jan. 1849 he was admitted 
student at Lincoln^s Inn, where he was 
called to the baron 17 Nov. 1854, and elected 
bencher on 11 Jan. 1869. AVhilst acting as 
correspondent for the * Times* at Constanti- 
nople he practised in the consular courts, 
where he gained an experience of mercantile 
and maritime law and usage which on his 
return to England stood him in good stead 
on the northern circuit and in the admiralty 
court. Though by no means a consummate 
lawver he was an eminentlv skilful advo- 
cate, and, on taking silk (8 Dec. 1868), suc- 
ceeded to much of the practice which was 
liberated by the advancement of Sir William 



Baliol Brett (afterwards Viaooant Esher) 
[q. V. SuppL] to the bench. 

Butt unaucceaafuUy contested Tamwoitli 
in the liberal interest in February 1874, bat 
was returned to parliament for Soathampton . 
on 6 April 1880. His maiden speech was 
an able yindication on broad constitational 
grounds of Charles Bradlangh's right to take 
the oath (1 July). On the Irish question, 
so long as he remained in parliament, he wu 
an unwavering supporter of the government. 
He succeeded Sir Robert Phillimore as justice 
of the high court, probate, divorce, and ad- 
miralty division, on 31 March 1888, and was 
knighted on 20 April following. He suc- 
ceeded Sir Jamc^ Hannen as president of the 
division on 29 Jan. 1891. He was a member, 
but hardly a working member, of the royal 
commission appointed on 1 Nov. 1884 to in- 
vestigate the causes of loss of life at sea. His 
health was already gravely impaired, and a 
painful malady, which latterly rendered con- 
tinuous attention almost impossible, was 
complicated by an attack of influenza in the 
winter of 1891, and terminated in his death 
from cardiac naralysis at Wieabaden on 2o May 
1 892. In such circumstances a greater lawver 
must have failed to establish a reputation 
commensurate with his powers. 

Butt married, on 23 Dec. 1878, Anna 
Georgina, daughter of C. Ferdinand Bode- 
wald. 

[Fo8tw*8 Men at the Bar ; Lincoln's Inn Re- 
cords; Burke's Peerage (1892); MemWm of 
Parliament (official liftf, App.) ; Hansard's Pari. 
Deb. 3rd per. ccliii. 1302, cclvii. 313, cclxvii. 
470; Pari. Papers (H.C.\ 1887. C. 6227 ; Vinity 
Fair, 12 Feb. 1887; Whitehall Rev. 28 Mhy 
1892; Times, 27 May 1892; Ann. Reg. 1892, ii. 
174; Law Times. 4 June 1892; Law Jonm. 
4 June 1892; Solicitor's Joum. 28 May 1892; 
Men and Women of the Time ( 1 89 1) : Law Rep. 
App. Cases (1887) p. xriii, (1891) Memorand*.] 

J. M. R. 

BUTTEBPIELD, WILLIAM (1814- 
1900), architect, the son of William Butter- 
field, by his wife Ann, daughter of Robert 
Stevens, was bom in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, London, on 7 Sept. 1814. 
His first architectural education was received 
in an office at Worcester, where a sympa- 
thetic head clerk of archseological tastes en- 
couraged him in those studies of English 
mediaeval building which laid the foundation 
of his career and knowledge (^Builder, 1900, 
Ixxviii. 201). He measured and drew the 
cathedral at Worcester so as to know it in 
every detail ; and at the close of his pupilage 
he continued this personal examination of 
building in other parts of the country, 
doubly important from the fact that at that 
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period the gothic structures of England had 
neither been efficiently recorded nor 're- 
stored/ Pugin was practically the only 
gothic architect of the day, ana Rickman s 
* catalogued examination of English churches 
was a useful pioneer no more {R. L B, A, 
/aumalj 1900, yii. 241). Butterfield*8 in- 
clinations led him naturally into collabora- 
tion with the Cambridge Camden Society, 
among whose founders he had many personal 
firiendby especially the Key. Benjamin Webb 
[a. y.ly on whose adyice in churcn matters he 
flacea a hiffh yalue, and in consultation 
with whom ne prepared a great number of 
illustrations for the ' Instrumenta Ecclesias- 
tica' (London, 1847,. 4to), a repertory of 
church design. 

Under the auspices of the Cambrid^ 
Camden Society, a scheme was started m 
1848 for the improyement of church plate 
and other articles of church use, and Butter- 
field, whose offices were then, as throughout 
his career, at 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, was 
appointed the ' agent/ He was, in fact, not 
merely the receiyer of orders but the designer 
of the (i^oods and the superintendent of their 
execution (jEbc^Mtb/c;^^, 1843, p. 117). 

In 1844 Butterfield designed for Coalpit 
Heath, near Bristol, a smsll church to seat 
four hundred (ib, 1844, p. 118), and in the 
next year he undertook ror Alexander James 
Beresford-Hope [q. y.] his first important 
work — the re-erection of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, as a missionary college. This 
building (t^. yii. 1) shares with the church 
of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington (1868), 
and with the collegiate church (now cathe- 
dral) of Cumbrae, a certain simplicity and 
adherence to type which is absent from But- 
terfield*s later and more individual works. 
The chapel at Balliol College, Oxford (1856- 
1857), a small but characteristic building, 
shows the beginning of his unusual methods 
in colour; but the first church which made 
his reputation as an architect of undoubted 
originality was All Saints', Margaret Street, 
London, which, with its adjoining buildings 
(1859), forms a significant and admirable 
group of modem ecclesiastical architecture 
(t^. XX. 184 ; Bebesfobd-Hope, English Ca- 
thedraU of the Nineteenth Century^ pp. 284, 
250). The type of gothic adopted here is, so 
&r as it follows precedent, that of the four- 
teenth century, but there is great freedom 
in the handling of forms and mouldings, and 
an exuberance m the colour decoration. One 
of the striking features of the church is the, 
then noyel, use of exposed brickwork, both 
external and internal. 

All Saints' was followed in 1863 by St. 
Alban's, near Holbom [see Hubbakd, johk 



Gellibband], a building of singular majesty, 
in which the fine proportions more than 
counterbalance the idiosyncrasies. A sketch 

S Builder^ xlyi. 1884), made by Mr. A. Beres- 
brd Pite, when the houses in Gray's Inn 
were demolished, shows an aspect of the 
building generally invisible. The new build- 
ings at Merton College, Oxford {Ecclesiolo- 
ffistf xix. 218), with restoration of the chapel, 
were entrusted to Butterfield in 1864, and 
in 1868 he carried out the Hampshire county 
hospital, which, with St. Michael's Hospital, 
Cheddar, is among the chief of his non-eccle- 
siastical works. His next important desigu 
was for the chapel and other school build- 
ings at Rugby (1875), and about the same 
time there came the great opportunity of his 
life, the commission to build Keble College 
at Oxford. Of this undertaking the chapel, 
completed in 1876 at a cost of 60,000/., was 
intended to be the point of central interest. 
Its proportions and forms are good ; but its 
colour, whether in marble, glass, or other 
materials, is generally acknowledged to be 
unfortunate. It is only fair to mention that 
the chapel has undergone certain alterations 
by another hand. 

Butterfield's chief interest lay essentially 
in his ecclesiastical buildings; but he de- 
signed yarious domestic works, chiefly for 
his personal friends. Heath's Court, near 
Otterjr St. Mary, erected in 1888 for Lord 
Coleridge, is one of his best houses, and 
Milton Ernest in Bedfordshire another. He 
made the plans for the laying out of Hun- 
stanton, and designed several houses for Mr. 
Le Strange. 

Among his later designs are the chapel 
and other buildings at Ascot Priory [see art. 
PuBET, Edwabd BoTjyEBiEl, Completed in 
1885, and the church at Rugby in 1896. 

Butterfield's works of restoration were not 
as happy as his original designs. It is strange 
that one who based all his knowledge upon 
original study and who had a genuine love 
of old buildings should have produced such 
misinteinpretations of antiquity. At Win- 
chester College, where he built certain new 
buildings, he incurred criticism by destroy- 
ing the seventeenth-century stalls of tfie 
chapel (which may perhaps have been de- 
cayed) ; at St. Cross Hospital he employed, 
in the name of restoration, a very startling 
scheme of colouring ; at St. Bees he made 
additions incongnious to the fabric, including 
a costly iron screen. At Friskney, Lincoln- 
shire, and Brigham, Cumberland, there are 
further examples of his somewhat unsym- 
pathetic attention to old churches. 

Butterfield had several commissions for 
colonial work, designing churches (mostly 
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cathedrals) for Melbourne, Adelaide (Eccle- 
tfioloffiat, V. 141), Bombay, Poonah, Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, and Madagascar, in 
the case of the first named, Butterfield*8 ad- 
vice was withdrawn during the progress of 
the work, and the finished interior by no 
means represents his intentions (IloPE, Etiff' 
lish CathedraU, pp. 90, 104). 

Of his works not yet mentioned the most 
important are the church of St. Augustine 
in Queen*8 (vate, I^ndon, another church of 
the same dedication at Bournemouth, St. 
Ninian's Cathedral at Perth (completed in 
1890; see Hope, English CathedraU, p. 78), 
the chapel at Fulham Palace, the ecclesias- 
tical college in the close at Salisbury, the 
guards* chapel at Caterham barracks, and 
the Gordon noys* Home at Bagshot. 

ButterHeld*s name is also associated with 
work at St. ^lichaePs Hospital, Axbridge ; 
the grammar school at Exeter; St. Mary's 
Church in Dover Castle ; the church and 
vicarage of St. Mary Magdalen at Enfield ; 
the cJiapel of Jesus College, Cambridge; 
Babbacombe, near Torquay, where Devon 
marble was employed; West Lavington, with 
a shingle spire ; St. Thomas, a red^brick 
church, at Leeds ; St. John*8, Huddersfield ; 
Emery Down, in the New Forest; Baldersby, 
near Lincoln; Yealmpton, Devonshire : Ard- 
leijj^h, Essex ; St. Mary's Brookfield, Harrow 
AVeald, Middlesex; St. Clement's, City lload ; 
St. John's, Hammersmith ; and St. Luke's 
Church, Sheen, StalTordshire, recast by But- 
terKeld in 18.*) J, his friend Webb being per- 
petual curate, and Beresford-IIope patron of 
the j)arish. Churches at the following places 
are also all of them original works by Butter- 
field : Ashford, Aber}'8twith, Barnet, Brook- 
field, Barley, Bamford, Beechill, Belmont, 
Braishtield, Battersea (college chapel), Clay- 
ton, Christlet()n,Clevedon,Cowick,Caef Hill, 
Dandela, Dalton, Dropmore, Dublin (St. Co- 
lumba College chapel), Edmonton, Ellerch, 
Etal, Foxliam, Horton, Hensall, Hitchin, 
Hi<rhway, Kiiif^sbury, Landford, Lincoln 
(Bede chapel), I^angley, Lamplugh, Milton 
Ernest, Netherhampton, Newbury, Ports- 
mouth, Penarth, Poulton, Poll ington, Rot her- 
hitlie, liangt^more, llavenswood, Weybridge, 
"NVareslev, and Wykehara. 

Though he contributed valuable articles to 
the * Ecclesiologist,' the organ of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, Butterfield was 
otherwise an infrequent writer, and almost 
his only independent publication was a small 
book on church seats and kneeling boards 
(2nd edit. 1886; 3rd edit. 1889). 

Having a large practice Butterfield natu- 
rally employed assistants, and, though he 
was himself an excellent draughtsman, he 



was careful, at least in Imter life, to commit 
all his working drawings to his subordinates; 
but he submitted their work to such untiring 
correction that all he sent out from his office 
may be looked upon as emphatically hit 
own. His life was one of singular sedii- 
sion. It was his care to make it as quiet 
and retired as was consistent with his publie 
engagements. 

Butterfield*8 work cannot be considered 
apart from the inner spirit of the church re- 
vival ; his art was entirely inspired by keen 
churchmanship, and his cnurcnmanship wu 
based on something deeper than ceremonial 
Taking the minutest interest in the details 
of traditional worship, he held in horror any- 
thing like fancy ritual. He instilled into 
the craftsmen associated with him some- 
thing of his own scruples against workinj^ 
for the Roman church, and something of his 
own willingness to labour, if need be with- 
out reward, for the church of England. He 
was associated with various conventual 
buildings erected for the English church, 
providing designs both for Miss Sellon^s 
establishment at Plymouth [see Sellov, 
Pbiscilla Ltdia] and for the novitiate winf 
at Wantage, in which town he also carriea 
out St. Mary*s School and King Alfred's 
Grammar School. lie interested himself ia 
the problem of providing cheap churches, 
and once designed a model church to cost 
250/. It was intended to be without porch 
or even pulpit, and the bell was to hang on 
a neighbouring tree. As a matter of uct, 
Butterfield more than realised his intention, 
for his church at Charlton, near Wantage, 
cost under 250/., and had porch, bell-turret, 
and pulpit. 

It is m the matter of colour that Butter- 
field has been most attacked by his critics, 
and it is certain that on this subject his 
views did not coincide with those even of 
his friends. It may be pointed out, in de- 
fence, that in the case of All Saints* Church, 
and others of that period, his colour theory 
seems to have been that such combinations 
were permissible as could be produced by 
uncoloured natural materials. This theory 
will account for t-he juxtaposition of strongly 
discordant bricks and marbles, and the 
bright contrasts thus obtained led on, upon 
Butterfield's own admission, to his strange 
choice of garish colours in glass ; but this 
plea of ' natural * colour cannot be made to 
cover his views upon the use of similar con- 
trasts in paint. Nor indeed does the con- 
sideration that he made a special study of 
colour in Northern Italy satisfactorily ex- 
I plain the use under the English climate of 
I what may have seemed beautiful beyond the 
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Alps. Still, if in colour and in other matters 
kis work sometimes exhibited originality at 
the expense both of beauty and of traditional 
usage, it must at all events be acknowledged 
as invariably sincere, substantial, and fear- 
lessly true. 

Butterfield died, unmarried, on 23 Feb. 
1900 at his residence, 42 Bedford Square. 
He was buried at Tottenham cemetery. He 
had been a constant attendant at the church 
of All Hallows, Tottenham, which he had 
practically rebuilt. 

I^Royal iDstitnte of British Architects Jounial 
(with copy of portrait bv Lady Coleridge), vii. 
241 ; Builder, 1900, Ixxviii. 201 ; limes, 26 Feb. 
1 900 ; Men and Women of the Time ; informa- 
tion from the Rer. W. Starey.] P. W, 

BY, JOHN (1781-1836), lieutenant- 
colonel royal engineers, founder of By town, 
now Ottawa, Canada, and engineer of the 
Kideau canal, was bom in 1781. After pass- 
ing through the Royal Military Academy at 
W ool wich, he received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 1 Aug.1799, 
but was transferreid to the royal engineers 
on 20 Dec. following. His further commis- 
sions were dated : lieutenant 18 April 1801, 
second captain 2 March 1805, first captain 
24 June 1800, brevet major 23 June 1814, 
lieutenant-colonel 2 Dec. 1824. After serv- 
ing at Woolwich and Plymouth he went in 
August 1802 to Canada, where he remained 
for nearly nine years. He constructed a 
fine model, now at Chatham, of the fortress 
of Quebec, including the confluence of the 
rivers St. Charles and St. Lawrence, and the 
site of the battle won by Wolfe on the plains 
of Abraham. In Januarv 1811 he went to 
Portugal and served in the peninsular war, 
takinf|r part in the first and second sieges of 
Badajos in May and June of that year. 

By was recalled from the peninsula to 
take charge of the works at the roval gun- 
powder mills at Faversham, Purtfeet, and 
Waltham Abbey, a post he occupied with 
great credit from January 1812 until August 
1821, when, owing to reductions made in 
the establishments of the army, he was 
placed on the unemployed list, nliile em- 
ployed in the powaer mills he designed a 
bridge on the truss principle for a span of 
one thousand feet, and constructed a model 
of it which is in the possession of the royal 
en^neers at Chatham. A description of the 
bridge appeared in the ' Morning Chronicle * 
of 14 Feb. 1816. 

In April 1826 By went to Canada, having 
been selected to design and carry out a mili- 
tary water communication, free of obstruc- 
tion and safe from attack by the United 



States, between the tidal waters of the St. 
Lawrence and the great lakes of Canada* 
' If ever man deserved to be immortalised in 
this utilitarian age,' says Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle in 'The Canadas in 1841,' 'it was 
Colonel John By.' In an unexplored part 
of the country, where the only mode of 

Srogress was the frail Indian canoe, with a 
epartment to be organised, workmen to be 
instructed, and many difficulties to be over- 
come, he constructed a remarkable work — 
the Ilideau canal. On his arrival in Canada 
he surveyed the inland route up the Ottawa 
river to the Rideau affluent, and thence by 
the Rideau lake and Catariqui river to Kings- 
ton on Lake Ontario. He chose for his 
headquartors a position near the mouth of 
the proposed canal, a little below the beau- 
tiful Cliaudidre falls of the Ottawa river, 
whence the canal was to ascend eighty-two 
feet by a succession of eight locks through 
a chasm. Here he built himself a house in 
the bush, there beinff at that time only two 
or three log huts at Nepean point. A town 
soon sprang up, and was named after him 
By town. 

In May 1827, the survey plans and esti- 
mates having been approved by the home 
government, by whom the cost was to be 
defrayed. By was directed to push forward 
the work as rapidlv as possible, without 
waiting for the usual annual appropriations 
of money. Two companies of sappers and 
miners were placed at his disposal, a regular 
staflP for the works organiseoi, barracks and 
a hospital were commenced to be built in 
stone, and the foundation stone of the canal 
works was laid by Sir John Franklin. The 
canal was opened in the spring of 1832, 
when the steamer Pumper passed through 
from Bytown to Kingston. The length of 
the navigation is 1264 miles, with forty- 
seven locks and a total lockage of 446 j^ feet. 
The work proved to be much more expensive 
than had been anticipated; for although 
stone, sand, and puddlmg clay were near at 
hand, the excavations had to be made in a 
soil full of springs interspersed with masses 
of erratic rocK. In 1828 tne attention of the 
British parliament was called to the expen- 
diture. By having recommended that addi- 
tional money should be granted to increase 
the size of the locks and build them in stone 
instead of wood. Colonels Edward Fan- 
shawe and Griffith George Lewis [q. v.], of 
the royal engineers, were sent as commis- 
sioners from England to report on the sub- 
ject, and adopted By's views. Kingsford, in 
his * History of Canada,' says, * We should 
never forget the debt we owe to Colonel By 
for the stand he made on this occasion.' 
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Bytown sprang auicklj into an imnortant 
place, and became the centre of a yast lumber 
trade. After the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada, ita name was changed to Ottawa ; 
in August 18r>8 it became the capital of the 
unit<Kl provinces, and in 1807 of the domi- 
nion of Canada. The cost of the Kideau 
canal — about a million — was so much aboye 
the original estimate that a select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, with John 
Nicholas Fazakerlej, M.P. for Peterborough, 
as chairman, was appointed to inquire into 
the matter. By was recalled, and arrived 
in England in November 1832. He was 
examined by the committee, who, while ad- 
mitting that the works had been carried out 
with care and economy, concluded their re- 
port with a strong expression of regret at 
the excess of the expenditure over the esti- 
mate and the parliamentary votes. By, who 
hud exi)ected commendation on the comple- 
tion of this magnificent work in so short a 
time, under so many difficulties, and at a 
cost l)y no means extravagant, felt himself 
dreadfully ill-used, and never recovered from 
the dinappointment. His health failing, he 
was ])la(*iMl on the unemployed list, and died 
at hiH residence, Shemfold Park, near Frant, 
HiiBsex, on 1 Feb. WUi. 

By niarriinl, on 14 March 1818, Esther 
(d. Jft VvK 18;iH), heiro88 of John March of 
Horlov Street, ]^)ndon, and granddaughter 
of John Kavmond Barker of Fairford Park, 
CJlouet'stersliire, by whom lie left two daugh- 
ters: Esther (1820-1848), who married in 
isan the Hon. Percy Ashburnham (1799- 
1881), seeond son of the third earl; and 
Harriet Martha (1S22-1842), unmarried. 

(War Oflfico Keoonls ; lloval Engineers* Re- 
cords ; Profi'ssioiial Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Knj*ino«rs, 4ih sit. vols. i. ii. ami v., with plates; 
Connolly's History of iho Royal Sappers and 
Minors; Porters History of the Royal Engi- 
neers ; I'aniily Reoolleetions of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Klias Walker Durnford, privately printer], 
Montrwil, 18r)3 ; Parliamentary Comniitteo Re- 
ix>rts, 1N32, Roiichelte's Rritish Dominions in 
North America. 1831.2 vols. 4to ; W. H. Smith's 
Canatla, Past, Present, and Future, Toronto, 
1 85 1 . 8 vo : Rryct^'s Short 1 1 ist ory of t he Canadian 
People. 1887; Ronnyoiustle's The Canadns in 
1841, I^Midon, 1842, 2 vols. 8vo ; Histories of 
Canada by Kinijsfonl (vol. ix\ by Roberts (To- 
ronto, 1897). and by Greswell (Oxford, 1800); 
Waloh's Notes on some of the Navigable Rivers 
and Cana's in the United States nnd Canada, 
with plates, Madras, 1877 ; article by J.G. Ik)u- 
riDot in the Canadian Monthly, Toronto, June 
1872,entitletl ' From the (ireat iJakes to the Sea ; ' 
Historical Sketch of the Canals of Canada, in 
Van N(»strand's Eclectic EngintH^riog Magazine, 
New York, 1871 ; Rurke's Peerage, under *Ash- 



hamhsm;' Pall Mall Magazine, Jane 1898, 
artiele 00 Ottawa; United Empir* Lojmjiit, 
17 March, 1827 ; prirata sonnya.] R. Hi V. 

BYRNE, JULIA CLARA (181&-1891), 
author, bom in 1819, was the seoond daughter 
and fourth child of liana Boak (1772-1862) 
[q. v.l Educated bj her father ahe became 
a good classical scholar and learned to spetk 
French perfectly. 

On 28 April 1842 Julia Buak married 
William Pitt Byrne, the proprietor of the 
' Morning Post,' who died on 8 April 1861. 
There were issue of the marriage one son and 
one daughter. 

She beffan at an early age to contribute 
to nerioaicals. Her first book — all her 
works were published anonymoush — *A, 
Glance behind the Grilles of the Religious 
Houses in France/ appeared in 1855, and 
discussed the working of the Roman catholic 
church as compared with that of the pro- 
testant. Mrs. Byrne, coming under the 
influence of Cardinal Manning, became a 
convert to the Roman catholic church* Both 
at home and abroad Mrs* Byrne saw or 
met many persons of note, and her books 
deal largely with her social experiences. 
Some of ner hookA, like ' Flemish Interiors,' 
1856, and ' Gossip of the Century,' 1892, 
are anecdotal, light, and amusing, while 
others deal with serious social questions. 
' Undercurrents Overlooked,' published in 
two volumes in 1860, called attention to the 
abuses of the workhouses, and its revelations, 
due to first-hand experience on the part of 
the author, created a profound impression, 
and helped to bring about many much-needed 
reforms. 'Qheel, the City of the Simple,* 
1869, deals with the I^lgian mode of treat- 
ing the insane, and * The Begjrynhof, or City 
of the Single,' 1869, with a French method 
of providing for the unmarried. 

Mrs. Byrne died at her residence, 16 
Montagu Street, Port man Square, London, 
on 29 March 1894. She was a woman of 
versatile talents : she knew dead and modem 
languages, illustrated many of her books 
with her own hand, understood music, and 
was a good talker and correspondent. 

Other works are: 1. 'Realities of Paris 
Life,' 1859. 2. *Red, White, and Blue: 
Sketches of Military Life,' 1862, 3 vols. 

3. ' Cosas de Espana, illustrative of Spain 
and the Spaniards as they are,' 1866, 2 vols. 

4. ' Pictures of Hungarian Life ' (illustrated 
bv the author), 1869. 5. 'Feudal Castles 
o^ France ' (illustrated from the authors 
sketches), 1869. 6. * Curiosities of the Search 
Room : a Collect ion of Serious and Whimsical 
Wills,' 1880. 7. ' De Omnibus Rebus : an Old 
Man's Discursive Ramblings on the Road of 
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Everyday Life/ 1888. A third and fourth 
▼olume of 'Go88ipof the Century ' was edited 
by her sister, Miss Rachel Hamette Busk, in 
1898, with the alternative title 'Social 
Hours with Celebrities.* 

[AtheDflBam, 7 April 1894; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, i. 242-3 ; Allibone's Diet. Suppl.i. 269.] 

E. L. 

BYRNES, THOMAS JOSEPH (1860- 
1898), premier of Queensland, bom in Bris- 
bane, Queensland, in November 1860, was the 
son of Irish Roman catholic parents. He was 
educated at the Bowen primary school, gained 
two state scholarships, and entered the Bris- 
bane grammar school. He graduated B.A. 
and LL.B. at Melbourne University, and was 
caUed to the bar in Victoria in 1884, but re- 
turned to Queensland to practise in the fol- 
lowing year. He quickly attained a leading 
position at the supreme court bar, and ac- 
cepted a seat in the legislative council in 
August 1890, with the office of solicitor- 

Smeral, in the Ghiffith-Mcllwraith ministry. 
e made his reputation by the firm manner 
in which he dealt with the labour troubles 
in Queensland. A conflict between the 
shearers' union and the nastoralist associa- 
tion on the subject of tne employment of 
non-union labourers by members of the as- 



sociation almost attained the dimensions of 
an insurrection in the Clermont districts. 
Woolsheds were fired, policemen ' held up,' 
and a state of terrorism established. To meet 
the emergenev Byrnes introduced Mr. Bal- 
four's Peace Preservation Act of 1887, with 
necessary modifications. It was carried in 
one week's fierce parliamentary struggle, 
during which all the members of the lac^ur 
party were suspended. Byrnes then des- 
patcned an adeouate force of volunteers to 
the seat of trouole, who efiectually quelled 
lawlessness. 

In 1897 Byrnes accompanied the premier. 
Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, to Englana on the 
occasion of the q^ueen's diamond jubilee. Re- 
turning after visiting the east of Europe, 
he succeeded Nelson as premier in March 
1898, the first native-bom prime minister of 
Queensland. The short period of his ad- 
ministration was marked by a vigorous 
policy. He supported Australian federa- 
tion, and was aesirous of establishing one 
great university for the whole of Australia. 
He died at Brisbane on 27 Sept. 1898, and 
was buried in Toowong cemetery. 

[Australasian Review of Heyiews, October 
1898; Times, 28 Sept. 1898; Daily Chronicle, 
1 Oct. 1898; Melbourne Argus, 28-30 Sept. 
. 1898.] E. L 0. 
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OAIBD, Sir JAMES (1816-1892), agri- 
culturist and author, was the third son of 
James Caird of Stranraer, Wigtownshire, a 
' writer ' and procurator fiscal for Wigtown- 
shire, by Isabella McNeel, daughter of 
Archibald McNeel of Stranraer. He was 
bom at Stranraer in June 1816, and re- 
ceived his earliest education at the burgh 
school. Thence he was removed to the 
high school at Edinburgh, where he re- 
mained until he entered the university. 
After studying lit the university for about a 
year he left without taking a degree, and 
went to learn practical farming in >iorthum- 
berland. His stay in Northumberland was 
terminated after about twelve months bv an 
offer to him of the management of a farm 
near Stranraer, belonging to his uncle, 
Alexander McNeel. In 1841 he took a 
farm called Baldoon, on Lord Galloway's 
estate near Wigtown, a tenancy he retained 
until 1860. I& first attracted public notice 
in connection with the controversy between 
free trade and protection which continued 
after the repeal of the com laws. An ardent 
free trader, he published in 1849 a treatise 



on ' High Farming as the best Substitute 
for Protection.' The support of a practical 
farmer with a literary style was of the 
highest service to the supporters of free 
trade, and the work speeuilv ran through 
eight editions. It introduced Caird to tne 
notice of Peel, who commissioned him in the 
autumn of the same year to visit the south 
and west of Ireland, then but slowly re- 
covering from the famine of 1846, and to 
report to the government. His report was 
suDseouently enlarged into a volume, and 
publisned in 1850 under the title of 'The 
Plantation Scheme, or the West of Ireland 
as a Field for Investment.' The sanguine 
view which he took of the agricultural re- 
sources of the country led tu the invest- 
ment of large Kums of English capital in 
Irish land. In the beginning of I80O the 
complaints by English landlords and farmers 
of tne distressed state of agriculture since 
the adoption of free trade caused the 'Times ' 
newspaper to organise a systematic inquiry. 
This was encouraged by Peel in a letter to 
Caird (6 Jan. 1850), who had been nomi- 
nated the ' Times ' principal commissioner* 
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His aiutociate was the late J. C. MacDonald, end of the jear, and in 1859 pnhliahed the 

one of the staff of the paper, who, however, notes of his journey in a volame entitled 

co-operated only during the earlier portion ' Prairie Farming in America, with Notes bj 

of the work. Caird *s letters to the ' Times,* the Way on Canada and the United States!* 

dated throughout 1850, furnish the first His ohservations on Canada provoked some 

general review of English agriculture since ' resentment in that colony and gave rise to a 

thoite address^ by Arthur Y'oung and others pamphlet, published at Toronto, ' Caird*s 

to the board of agriculture at the end of the Slanders on Canada answered and zefut«d* 

eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- (1869). 

teenth centur\'. Tliey were republished in ^ On the opening of the parliamentary net- 
\f^r2 in a volume entitled * English Agri- sion of 18&9 Caird declared himself inop- 
culturtMn l850-l^^l/ The work was again position to the conservative government's 
published in the United States, and was bill for parliamentary reform. He thereby 
translatedintoFrt^nch, German, andSwedish. a^ain offended the conservative section of 
At the general election of 1852 Caird con- his constituents, and at the dissolution 
tested tlu* Wigtown Burghs, which included (23 April) deemed it imnrudent to offer him- 
Stranraer, as a lil)eral conservative. He was self for re-election at Dartmouth. He sc- 
defeiitf.'d (16 July"^ by thi> sitting liberal mem- cordingly stood for the Stirling Burghs and 
berby one vote. He' was returned (28 March) was returned unopposed (29 April). On 
for the b<>rou;;h of Dartmouth at the general this occasion he vindicated his political con- 
election of l8o7, as a 'general supporter of duct as that of *a consistent LiberaL' lie 
Lord Palmerston, strongly in favour of the : claimed support as having endeavoured in 
policy of non-intervention in continental . parliament to promote measures for reducing 
wars/ a somewhat incongruous profession of the expenses of land transfer (speech of 
faith. His dislike of intervention in foreign 3 June 1858), and for the more economical 
affairs led him to oppose the government ' administration of the department of woods 
conspiracy bill, generally believed to have and forests (speech of 2^ June 1857). He 
been introduced at the" instigation of the continued active in parliament, chiefly on 
French emperor. To his attitude on this questions connected with apiculture. Hav- 
Question he frequently referred with satis- inp, during the session of 1860, taken a pro- 
faction ill after life. His first speech mment part in parliamentary debates on 
(21 July 1857) was upon liis motion for the national fisheries, he was nominated a 
leave to bring in a bill to provide for the member of the fishery board. In the same 
colbvtion of ajjriculturul statistics in Entr- year he bought the estate of Cassencary in 
land and Wales. It was not until lS(v4 Kirkcudbrightshire, which he afterwards 
(7 .liin«0, * after years of fruitless endeavour/ made his home, relinquishing his tenancy of 
that ln» suceee<lpd in carrying this measure, Baldoon. In June 18fi3 Caird was nomi- 
extended to (Jreat Britain, by way of rt^- nated on a royal commission to inquire into 
solution, in spite of the op])osition of Lord the condition of the sea fisheries of the 
Paluitrston. He also obtained a vote in the Unit^jd Kingdom [see Huxley, Thomas 
session of l^Oo of 10,000/ for carrying the Henry, Suppl.l, and was made chairman. 
resolution into eflect. The returns were During 1863, 1864, and 1865 he visited 
first published in 18H6. for the purposes of the commission eighty- 
While his o])position to the conspiracy six of the more important fishing ports of 
bill estrang(»d his Palmerstonian su])i>orters, the United Kingdom. The commissioners 
he ali^-natetl the conservative section of his reported in 1866, and their report has 
const it iu?nts by moving for leave to bring in mainly governed subsequent legislation on 
a bill to assimilate the countv franchise of sea fisheries. 

Scotland to that of England, a measure After the outbreak of the civil war in the 

which, by enlarging the Scottish county con- United States in 1861 the growing scarcity 

stituencies, was intended, as Uaird avowed, of cotton led Caird to interest himself in 
to diminish the influence of the landowners. I the extension of the sources of supply. On 

The motion was defeated ((> May \Sf)><). .'J July 1863 he moved in the House of 

At the close of the session of l^'oS { 4 Sept.) Commons for a select committee * to inquire 

Caird set sail from Liverpool for America, whether any further measures can be taKen, 

From New York he proceeded to Montreal, within the legitimate functions of the Indian 
Thence In* made a tour throu^di the west of . government, for increasing the supply «>f 

Canada, and, returning to the United States, cotton from that country.* The motion was 

visited Miehiiran, Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- supported bv John Bright [q. v. Suppl." and 
souri, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginio, and Mary- ' Cohden, anci from this time Bright main- 
land. He returned to Kngland before the , tained a constant friendship with Caird. The 
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government, however, reaolved upon a policy 
of laisaez'/aire, Caird, therefore, during the 
recess visited Al^ria, Italy, and Sicily, with 
a view to ascertain their capabilities for grow- 
ing cotton. After his return he resumed 
his parliamentary activity, constantly speak- 
ing on subjects connected with agriculture 
and occasionally on India and Ireland, but 
abstaining from debates on foreign policy. 
In June 1865 he was appointed enclosure 
commissioner and vacated his seat in parlia- 
ment. This office he held until the consti- 
tution of the land commission in 1882, of 
which he then became senior member. He 

fublished in 1868 'Our Daily Food, its 
^ice and Sources of Supply,' being a re- 
publication of papers read oefore the Statis- 
tical Society in 1868 and 1869. The book 
passed through two editions. In the follow- 
ing year he revisited Ireland. The outcome 
of this tour was a pamphlet on * The Irish 
Land Question' ^1869). He was created 
G.B. in 1869. His exertions upon the sea 
fisheries commission and his eminence as an 
agriculturist and statistician procured his 
election as a fellow of the Royal Society on 
3 June 1875. 

As president of the economic section of 
the social science congress held at Aberdeen 
in 1877| he delivered an address published 
in the Statistical Society's ' Journal ' for 
December of that year on ' Food Supply and 
the Land Question.' After the great Indian 
famine of 1876-7 Caird was appointed by 
Lord Salisbury, then secretary of state for 
India, to serve on the commission instructed 
to make an exhaustive inquiry into the 
causes and circumstances of that calamity. 
He was specially marked out for the post as 
well by his interest in the agricultural re- 
sources of India while in parliament as by a 
recent work, ' The Landed Interest and the 
Supply of Food,' published in 1878. This 
work was ' prepared at the request of the 
president and council of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England for the inrorma- 
tion of European agriculturists at the inter- 
national agricultural congress' held at Paris 
in that vear. It was translated into French 
and published in Paris, as also in the 
* Journal ' of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and towards the close of 1878 as a separate 
volume. As famine commissioner ho left 
England 10 Oct. 1878 and returned in the 
early summer of 1879, after having travelled 
over all parts of the country. A narrative 
of his experiences and observations was 
published in four successive parts in the 
'Nineteenth Century' review of the same 
year. It was reprinted in an extended form 
in 1888, and during that year and 1884 



passed through three editions under the 
title of ' India, the Land and the People.' 
In 1880 Caird became president of the 
Statistical Society, delivering his inaugural 
address on English and American food pro- 
duction on 16 Nov. (^Statistical Society's 
Journal, xliii. 559). He was re-elected pre- 
sident for 1881, when he took for his sub- 
ject * The English Land Question ' (15^ov.) 
(ib. xliv. 629). This was reprinted in the 
same year as a pamphlet with the title * The 
British Land Question,' and had a wide cir- 
culation. In 1882 he was created K.C.B. 
In 1884 (17 April) the university of Edin- 
burgh, on the occasion of its tercentenary, 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. He was nominated by Lord Salis- 
bury in 1886 a member of Earl Cowper's 
commission to inouire into the agricultural 
condition of Ireland. On the formation 
of the board of agrriculture in 1889 Caird 
was appointed director of the land depart- 
ment and was elevated to the rank of privy 
councillor. He retired from the board in 
December 1891. 

Caird had in 1887 contributed to a com- 
posite work entitled * The Reign of Queen 
Victoria,' edited by Mr. T. H. Ward, a re- 
view of English agriculture since 1837. 
On the attainment of its jubilee by the 
Royal Agrricultural Society of England in 
1890, he revif^ed this essay and published the 
revision in the society's * Journal ' for that 
year. His last communication to the 
society was * On the Cost of Wheat Grow- 
ing ' (Jowmur/, 1891). He died suddenly of 
syncope at Queen's Gate Gardens, London, 
on 9 Feb. 1892. 

Sir James Caird was a J.P. for Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and D.L. and J.P. for W^igt own- 
shire. He married, first, Margaret, daughter 
of Captain Henryson, R.E. ; secondly, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Dudgeon of Cleve- 
land Square, London. He had issue, by his 
first wife only, four sons and four daughters, 
of whom three sons and two daughters sur- 
vived him. Although during the latter 
years of his life necessarily resident for the 
most part in London, he continued to take 
a keen interest in practical agriculture. He 
introduced the system of Cheddar cheese- 
making into the south-west of Scotland with 
great success. At his own expense he fur- 
nished a water supply to Creetown, a village 
adjacent to his estate. His society and ad- 
vice were sought by the leading agriculturists 
of the kingdom. 

There is a portrait in oils at Cassencar}' by 
Tweedie, painted about 187(J. A photo- 
gravure hangs in the Ueform Club, Lon- 
don. 
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[Prirata information; Times, 11 Feb. 1892; 
Galloway Gazette, il Feb. 1892; Edinbargh 
Unir. Tereentenarj, 1884, p. 73 ; Han8ard*8 Par- 
liamentary Debates, 1857-65.] I. S. L. 

CAIRD, JOHN (1820-189S), principal 
of Gla8ffow University, son of John Uaird {d. 
September 1838) of Messrs. Caird & Co., en- 

fineers, Greenock, was bom at Greenock on 
5 Dec. 1 S'20. Receiving his elementary edu- 
cation in Greenock schools, he entered his 
father*8 office at the a^ of fifteen. Gaining 
thus a practical knowledge of several depart- 
ments of engineering, he went to Glasgow 
University in l>i37-8, taking the classes of 
mathematics and logic, in both of which he 
became a prizeman. He returned to the en- 
gineering in 1838, but closed his active con- 
nection with the firm in 1839, when he offi- 
ciated as superintendent of the chainmakers. 
From 1*U0 to 184o he studied at Glasgow 
l-niversitv, gaining a special prize for poetry 
and anotlier for an essay on 'Secondary 
Punishments.* 

Graduating M.A. at Glasgow University 
in 184o, when he had complete his studies 
for the ministry of the church of Scotland, 
Caird was appointed the same year parish 
minister of Xewton-on-Ayr. In 1847 he 
was called to Lady Y'ester's, Edinburgh, 
where he remained till near the end of 1849. 
Here, in addition to the ordinary congrega- 
tion, his rare accomplishments and finished 
pulpit oratory attract «'d and retained an in- 
tellectual audience, which rt^gularlv included 
many professional men and a body of theo- 
loprical students. The continuous strain of 
this work induced him to accept as a relief 
the charge of the cotmtry parish of Errol, 
IVrtbshire, where he laboured for eight years | 
(IS 10-57). In those years he closely studied 
standard divinity. lie also learned German 
in order to get a direct knowledge of German 
thinkers. In 1857 ho preached before the 
queen at Balmoral a sermon from Romans 
xii. 11, which, on her majesty's command, he 
soon afterwards published under the title 
* Relipfion in Common Life.' It sold in enor- 
mous numbers, and Dean Stanley considered 
it * the greatest single sermon of the century ' 
(memorial article in Scotsman, 1 Aug. 1898). 
Meanwhile his reputation had been steadily 
growing, and he was translated to Park 
(Church, Glasgow, where he preached for the 
first time on the last Sundav of 1857. In 
18(K) the university of Glasgow conferred on 
him its honorary degree of D.D. 

In 1802 Caird was ap])oint(»d professor of 
theology in Glasgow Univer-^ity, and began 
his work in January 1803. He taught a rea- 
soned and explicit idealism akin to the philo- 
sophy of Hegel, and cordially recognised the 
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importance in Chriatianity of the principle of 
development. lie illoatrated the extent of 
his tolerance when he proposed, in 1868, tiitt 
the university should confer it« honorary DJ). 
degree upon John McLeod Campbell Lq*v-jf 
who had been deposed from the ministry gL 
the church of Scotland in 1831 for advocating 
universal ism in his work on the Atonement. 
About the same time he largely contributed 
towards maturing the improved arrange- 
ments for granting both B.D. and D.D. de- 
gn^ees, and aasistea to promote the erection 
of the new university buildings on Oilmors 
Hill at the west end of Olaagow. In 1871, 
after the new college buildings were occupied, 
Caird revived the university chapel, preach- 
ing frequently himself and securing Uie ser- 
vices of eminent preachers of all denomina- 
tions. 

In 1873, on the death of Thomas Barclay 
(1792-1873) [q.v.], principal of Glasgow 
University, Caird was presented to the post bv 
the crown, his colleagues having unam- 
niously petitioned for his appointment. He 
displayed rare business capacity, presiding 
over meetings, with tact, uroanity, and judg- 
ment ; steadily helping forward such impor- 
tant movements as the university education 
of women and the changes introduced by the 
universities commissions of 1876 and 1887. 
His leisure was given to theological study. In 
1878-9 he delivered the Croall lecture in 
Eklinburgh. In 1884 he received in Edinburgh 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on the occasion 
of the tercentenary celebration of the uni- 
versity. In 1890-1 he was appointed Gifford 
lecturer at Glasgow, and delivered twelve 
lectures in the current session. He resumed 
the course in 1896, and had given eight lec- 
tures, when he was laid aside by paralysis. 
Recovering considerably, he was able for his 
official duties throughout the following year. 
In February 1^98 he had a serious illness, 
from which he partially recovered. He then 
intimated his intention of retiring from the 
principalship on the following 31 Julv, and 
on 30 July 1898 he died at the house'of his 
brother in Greenock. He is buried in the 
Greenock cemetery. 

In June 1858 Caird married Isabella, 
daughter of William Glover, minister of 
Greenside parish, Edinburgh. His wife sur- 
vived him, and there was no family. 

Besides a volume of sermons (1858) and 
one of sermon-essays, reprinted from * Good 
Words ' (1863), Caird provide two numbers 
of the famous * Scot<;h Sermons,* edited in 
1880 by Dr. Robert Wallace. His CroaU lec- 
tures, revised and enlarged, appeared in 1880 
(2nd edit. 1900), under the title * Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Religiozu' Here, 



waa aaid by T. H. Green, the essence of 
Hegelianiam bs spplicable to tbe ChriBtian 
religion ia preseuted by ' a master of stjle.' 
Gombating maWrialieni, a^cnoBtlcisni, and 
Hlief acff&tive theories, and vorking from a. 
wuou&bld bftsis along a careful line of eTO- 
illtiun, Cainl furnisbes in this work a sub- 
KADtial •jstem of theism. In the volume 
Hn Spinoia, contributed to Bloclmood's 
' PhiloAOphical Classics' (1888), he gives a 
•peeialljr full and comprebeDsive etntemeiit 
■nnd discussion of the philosopher's ethics. 
a 189(1 appeared tiro posthumous volumes, 
UiUTtirditv Sermons, 1S73-98,' and ' Uni- 
•OTsitj' Ad'ilteasea.' The Gifford leclarea on 
The Fundamental Ideas of Christi&nitj,' 
vith ■ prefatOTT memoir bj Caird's brother, 
Jh. Bldward Coird, master of Balliol, were 
]publiehedintwo volumes in 1900, This work 
expands, and in soma measure popularises, 
the diecussioDS in the ' Intcoduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion,' the sutbor'a desire 
being, in his own words, to show ' that 
Christianity and Christian ideas are not con- 
trary to roBSon, but rntlier in deepest aecord- 
«nee with both the inttllectual and moral 
Bomb of men.' 

[Hcmoir prafiied MlheFundamentntlilcasof 
ChrliUaiiity ; Qlssguw Bfsnidg pupers of 30 July 
tSSSl ticuUman, Qlns^iw Hemld. and other 
d^ly paper* of 1 Aug., and SpectAlor of 6 Aue. 
1898; Memorial Tribute by Dr. Flint in Life 
MidWork MagHUD^ Jsnasry 189^,- Mrs. 01 i- 
^sJlBDt's Memoir of Principal Tulloch ; A. K, II. 
Boyd'a TiTcDty-Five Years of St. Andraws.] 

CAIRNS, JOHN (1818-1892), prsaby- 
torian divine, born at Ayton Uill, B^^ick- 
ahire, on '23 Au^. 18)8, was the son of John 
Cainu, shepherd, and his wife, Alison Mur- 
ray. Educated at Ayton and Oldcambus, 
^Berwickshire, he was for three years a herd, 
'■J-^-gmeanwhilepri vale work tor his school- 
Mr. In 1834 he entered Edinburgh 
University, and, while diversifying his curri- 
culum with teaching in his native parish and 
4laawliere, became the most distinguished 

Ixtudenl of his day. Sir \\'illiam Hamilton 
tl788-ieat) [q. v.], in some instances, dig- 
eusMsd Cairass metaphvsical opinions at 
tonaidcrablu length in toe class-room, and 
Profemor Wilson hi^hlyeuloglsed his talents 
Kid hiiattainmentsinLiterature, philosophy, 
ftud sctenoD. H peaking to his cla»s of a cer- 
tain matliemBticul problem that Cairns liad 
salved, Professor KuUand said that It had 
bean solved by only one other of his thou- 
Mnds of students. Cairns was associnied 
wicli A. Campbell Fraser, David Masson, and 
-Othor iMiding students in organising the 
JlatApbyiicaf Society for weekly philosophi- 
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cat discussioBs. He graduated M.A. in 1841, 
being /acile princrps in classics and philo- 
sophy, and equal (irst in mathematics. 

Having entered the Presbyterian Secession 
Hall in 1840, Caima continued his bnlliant 
career as a student. In 1^3 the movement 
that culminated in the formation of the Free 
Church aroused his interest, and an articls 
of his in the ' Secession Magazine ' prompted 
inquiries regarding the writer from Thomas 
Chalmers [q, v.] In the end of 1843 Cairns 
officiated for a month in an English indepen- 
dent chapel at Hamburg, and be spent the 
winter and spring of 1843-4 st Berlin, 
ardently studying the German language, 
philosophy, and theology. On 1 May he 
went on a three months' tour through Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and Switierland, writ- 
ing home descriptive and critical letters of 
Ct interest. Hetumiog to Scotland, he was 
Lsed as a preacher on 3 Feb. 1843, and on 
6 Aug. of the same year be was ordained 
minister of Golden Square Church, Berwick- 
on-Tweed. Here he became one of the fore- 
most of Scottish preachers— notable for cer- 
tain quaint but attractive pecullariliea of 
manner, hut above all for his force and im- 
pressiveness of appeal — and he declined 
several invitations to important chains, 
metropolitan and other, and to professor- 
ships b^th in Great Britain and Canada. 

In 1849, visiting the English lakes, Caima 
met Wordsworth, from whom he elicited 
some characteristic views on philosophy and 
the descriptive graces of Cowper. Interest* 
laa himself in public questions at home, he 
delivered his first sreat platform speech at 
Berwick in 1656, when he successfully com- 
bated a proposal favouring the introduction 
into Scotland of the metliods of the conti- 
nental Sunday. In 1857 he addressed in 
German the members of the Evangelical 
Alliance In Berlin, having been chosen to 
represent English -speaking Christendom on 
the occasion. Edinburgh University in 1858 
conferred on him the honorarv degree of 
U.D., nnd in 1659, on the death of John 
Lee (1779-1839) [q. v.], principal of Edin- 
burgh University, no declined the invitation 
of tbe Edinburgh I 
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From 1803 lo 1873 the question of union 
between the llnited I'resoyterian Church 
and the Free Church of Scotland occupied 
much of Caims's attention, but the difficulty 
was unripe for settlement. Meanwhile, in 
Aucust ($67, Cairns became professor of 
apologetics in the United Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Hall, retaining hisoluuve at Berwick. 
IIis Bludunt4i testify to hi* Mol and aueeew, 
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t*«|HH:'ially rt'calliii^ his insistence on the 
t>^M.'nlial harmony betwet>n culture and rea- 
His numiTous en^pif^'ments impaired 



son. 



hifi »trenf(th, and in the autumn of 1^68 he 
nvruitod on the continent, continuing the 
)inH*oM ut>xt spring by a walking tour on 
(ht* Si*ottish borders, and spending the fol- 
hnving autumn in Italy. In May 1872 he 
was moderator of the I'nited Presbyterian 
ayiutd, and a fow wet'ks later he otticially 
n'pr«>«ent«Hl his church in Paris at the first 
mtH'ting of the Kotbrmcd Synod of France. 
On \i\ Mav 187() he was ap|K)inted joint 
pntfossor of systematic theology and apolo- 
gist ics with Janu^s Uaqter [q-v.], principal 
o{' the I'nittHl Pn^iibyterian Tlieological Col- 
logo. On 1 S J une he preached a powerful and 
touching fan*woll sermi>n to un enormous 
congn^gat ion, thus severing his official con- 
ntvtion with lierwick, when*, however, he 
fnM|uently preached afterwards. 

In the spring of 1877, at the re<]uest of 
lUshop Laughton, i'airns lectured on Chris- 
tianity in Ijiuidou in the interests of the Jews, 
and in April t he Frtv Church, making the first 
exoentiou in his case, Anpointe<l him its Cun- 
ningham Itvturer. In the autumn he preached 
for some wiH*ks at Christ iania, responding to 
nn invitation to check a tlireatened schism 
in the state church of Norway. He preached 
in Norsk, s|H^cially learned tor the i)urpose. 
Next summer he WAS a fortnight in Pans, in 
conniH.»tion with the M'AU missions, and on 
tlie way formrd one ol* a deputation of So)t- 
tish ministers who oxprt*ss«»d sympathy with 
Mr. (ilailstone in his tittitiule on the I^iil- 
giiriiin atrtHMlies. Whilo thus assisting else- 
whoro he workinl Imril at the I'nited Pres- 
hvterian svuihI tliis sjinie vear in connection 
wit li t ho dt'clnratorv act of t lie church. Diver- 
sit y i>f occu}mtion and interest — even on oc- 
casii»n the learning of a new language — 
M»euu»tl indispensable for the exercise of his 
extrai>rilinary energies and activities. On 
the death of IVincipal Harper he was ap- 
]>ointed principal of the I'nited i^resbvterian 
Theological Cidlege, 8 May 187V). lie de- 
livered the Cunningham lectun* in 18v^>, his 
subjecl lx»ing the unlndief of the eighteenth 
century. Five mouths of the same year he 
spent in an American tour, his personality 
and preaching everywhere making a deep 
impression. About the same time he was 
chairman of a committee of eminent protes- 
tant theologians, European and American, 
who discussed the possibility of formulating 
a common creed for the reformed churches. 

In 1884, on the occasion of her tercen- 
tenary celebrations, Edinburgh University 
included Cairns among the distinguished 
Scotsmen on whom she conferred the honorary 



degree of LL.D. The death of a ooIkagiR 
in 1886 ^atly incxea«ed his work, and yec 
about this time he completed a syctematie 
study of Arabic, and betwisen 1882 and liieb 
he had learned Daniah and Dutch, the former 
to (qualify him for a meeting of the Etsih 
gelical Alliance at Copenha^n, and the 
latter to enable him to read Kuenen s theo- 
logical works in the originaL In May 
1888 his portrait, by \V. £. Lockhart, BJL, 
was presented to the synod by united pres- 
byterian ministers and laymen. He spent 
some time of 1890 in Berlin and Amsteraas, 
mainly acquainting himself with the ways of 
younger theologians. On hie return he wrote 
an elaborate article on current theology for 
the * IVesbyterian and Reformed Review.* 
In July 1891 he preached hia last aermon i& 
the church of his brother at Stitchel, near 
Kelso, and in the autumn of that year the 
doctors forbade further profeeeional work. 
He resigned his post on 23 Feb. Ibllowiiig, 
and he died at 10 Spence Street, Edinbuiyh, 
on 12 March 1892. He was buried in Echo 
Bank cemetery, Edinburgh, where a monu- 
ment marks his grave. 

Cairns never married, and from I606 on- 
wards his housekeeper waa his sister Janet. 
His strength lay in the simple straight- 
forwardness of a manly character imbued 
with the traditions of a sturdy Scottish 
Christianity, liis was a healthy, energetic, 
and practical evangelicalism, and his man- 
ner of proclaiming it appealed to all, from 
the unlettered peasant to the philosophical 
or theological specialist. The fact that all 
over Scotland, and by people of all denomi- 
nations, he was familiarly and afTectionatelv 
called 'Cainis of Berwick,* even after he 
was college principal, of itself marks a deep 
and uni(}uo influence. Had he not been a 
distinguished divine he might haye achieved 
fame as a philosophical writer. From his 
criticism of Ferrier's Oletaphysics* and the 
cognate discussion he earned the reputation 
of being a prominent though independent 
Ilamiltonian (Masson, Recent Britidi Phih- 
Sophy y pp. 266-6). 

Besides numerous articles in church mafra- 
zines, Cairns published: 1. 'Translation nf 
Krummacher's" Elijah the Tishbite,"* 1^ 
2. * Fragments of College and Pastoral Life: 
a Memoir of liev. John CUrk/ 1851. 3. ' Ex- 
amination of Ferrier*s *' Knowing and fieip)?'* 
and '*The Scottish Philosophy: a Vindica- 
tion and a Reply,"' 1866. 4. 'Memoir of 
John Brown, D.D./ 1860. o. 'Liberty of 
the Christian Church * and ' Oxford Rational- 
ism,* 1861. 6. ' Romanism and Rationalism.' 

1863. 7. 'False Christs and the Trae; 

1864, considered by Dean Milman the best 
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'reply published to Strauss and Renan. 

.8. 'Thomas Chalmers/ an Exeter Hall lec- 
ture, 1864. 9. 'Outlines of Apologetical 
Theology,' 1867. 10. *Dr. Guthrie as an 
Evangelist,' 1873. 11. < The Doctrine of the 
Presbyterian Church,' 1876. 12. * The Jews 
in rektion to the Church and the World,' 

• 1877. 13. < Unbelief in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tiiiy/ 1881 : a learned and elaborate work. 

' 14. ' Contribution to a Clerical Symposium 

- on Immortality,' 1885. 15. ' Doctrinal Prin- 
ciples of the United Presbyterian Church ' 
(l)r. Blair's manual), 1888. lie contributed 
the article on Kant to the eighth edition 
of the ' Encyclopiedia Britannica,' and a 
memorial tribute to George Wilson n818- 

-1859) [q.y.J in' Macmillan's Magazine, 1860. 

' His reminiscences and estimate constitute a 
feature of Veitch*s ' Memoir of Sir William 
Hamilton,' 1869. He wrote frequently in 

■the 'North British Review,' the 'British 

.Quarterly,' the * Sunday at Home,' and other 
periodicals, and he issued several publica- 
tions on church union and disestablishment, 
besides furnishing some notable disquisitions 
to the Religious Tract Society. He wrote 
critical prefaces for a reissue of Culver well's 

* Light of Nature,' 1866 ; for Bacon's * Bible 
Thoughts,' 1862: and for Krummacher's 

* Autobiography,' 1869. A posthumous vo- 
lume, * Christ the Morning Star, and other 
Sermons,' appeared in 1893. 

[Information from Cairns's brother, the Rer. 
David Cairns of Stitchel, KelM, and his nephew, 
the Rev. David Cairns of Ayton, Berwickshire; 
MseKwen*8 Life and Letters of John Cairns, 

* 1896 ; United Presbyterian Missionary Record, 
12 April 1892; Seutsmiinand other newspapers 
Af 13 March 1892; memorial sermonii by the 
Rev. John W. CHinl»ar, tklinbnrgh, and the Rev. 
R. D. ^haw, Hamilton ; personal knowledge.] 

T. B. 

OALDERON, PHILIP HERMO- 
GKNES (1833-1898), painter, was bom at 
Poitiers on 3 May 1833. He was the only 
son of the Reverend Juan Calderon (1791- 
1854), a native of La Mancha and a member 
of the same family as the celebrated Spanish 
dramatist^ though not his direct descendant. 
Juan Calderon had been a priest in the 
Roman catholic church; he left Spain on 
becoming a protestant, and was married at 
Bayonne to Marguerite Chappelle. He sub- 
sequently settled in Ijondon as professor of 
Spanish literature at King's College, and 
minister to the community of the Spanish 
reformed church resident in London. Philip 
Calderon, who came to England at the age 
of twelve, was educated mainly bv his father. 
After beginning life as the pupil of a civil 
engineer, the lad showed so strong a taste 



for drawing that it was decided to let him 
become a painter. He studied at the British 
Museum and the National Gallery, and in 
1850 entered J. M. Leigh's art school in 
Newman Street, where he began to paint 
in oils from the life, generally by gaslight. 
In 1851 he went to Paris and stuaied under 
Francois Edouard l^icot, one of the best 
teachers of his time, who compelled his 
pupil to draw from the model in chalk with 
great exactness, and would not allow him 
to paint. A year of this training made Cal- 
deron a firm and rapid draughtsman, with a 
thorough knowledge of form. During 1852 
Henry Stacy Marks [q. v. Suppl.] was his 
companion for five months in the Rue des 
Martyrs, Montmartre. 

On returning to London Calderon worked 
in the evenings at Leigh's school, while he 
copied Veronese and Rubens on students* 
days at the National Gallery. In 1853 he 
exhibited his first picture, * By the Waters 
of Babylon,' at the lioyal Academy. He 
exhibited there ogain in 1855 and at other 
galleries in 1856. He painted many por- 
traits about this time, but did not exhibit 
them. In 1857 he made his name at the 
academy by his picture, * Broken Vows/ 
which was engraved in mezzotint by W. H. 
Simmons in 1859, and became very popular. 
In 1858 he exhibited ' The Gaoler's Daugh- 
ter' and * Flora Macdonald's Farewell to 
Charles Edward.' Works of less importance, 
shown in 1859 and 1860, were followed by 
two pictures in 1861, 'La Demande en 
Mariage ' and ' Libeirating Prisoners on the 
Young Heir's Birthday,' which greatly in- 
creased his reputation. He gained the silver 
medal of the Society of Arts for the former 
picture, which is now in Lord Lansdowne's 
collection. ' After the Battle ' (1862) made 
a still deeper impression, and revealed in 
Calderon a master of pathos. The second 
picture of this year, * Catherine of Aragon 
and her Women at Work,' was another suc- 
cess. All his best qualitieR were exhibited 
in 'The British Kmoussy in Paris on the 
Dav of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ' 
(ISaS). In July mU li/ was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy. His pic- 
tures that year were * The Burial of Hamp- 
den ' and ' In the Cloisters at Aries.' In 
I860 he exhibited what hns been described 
as his masterpiece, ' Her Most High, Noble, 
and Puissant Grace,' a picture of a little 
princess passing, with musicians and heralds, 
along a gallery hung with arras, and fol- 
lowed by ladies and courtiers. This picture 
was exhibit^nl at ttie international exhibi- 
tion at Paris in lJ^67, and the painter ob- 
tained for it the only gold medal awarded 
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to an English artist. When it anpeared at 
Christie's in the year of the artists death it 
fetched a sum considerably below its ori- 
ginal price. It was included, with ' Aphro- 
dite/ in the winter exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, 1901. In * Home after Victory' 
(1867) tlie background was a careful study 
of the courtyard at HeverCastle, Kent, whicn 
the painter had occupied for three months 
in 1866 with his artist friends, Mr. W. F. 
Yeames (now li.A.) and D. W. Wynfield 
(d. 1887). Thei-e three, with the addition 
of Mr. George D. Leslie, R.A., Mr. Qeorge 
A. Storey, H.A., and the late academicians, 
Henry Stacy Marks and John Evan Hodgson 

tq. V. Suppl.], composed a group which was 
[nown from about 18(>2 to 1887, when its 
members were dispersed, as the * St. John's 
Wood school ' or * clique.' All the mem- 
bers except Mr. Leslie and Mr. Y'eames had 
been, like Calderon, pupils at Leigh's ; they 
looked up to him as their leader, and he was 
the organiser of many outings and social 
entertainments in which the * clique ' took 
part (Marks, Pen and Pencil Sketches, 1894, 
1. chap. 9-10). 

Caldoron'8 chief academy picture of 1868 
was * The Young Lord itamlet riding on 
Yorick's Back;' it was accompanied by 
•(Knone'and * Whither.' Tlie last-namt^cl 
j)icture, painted at Ilever, was the painter's 
diploma work, for he had been elected an 
academician on '22 June 18G7. In 1869 he 
exhibited * Si^hinc: his Soul into his Lady's 
Face,' and in 1870 * Spring driving away 
Winter.' * On her Way to the Throne ' aj)- 
peared in 1871. Later works of importance 
were * A Hi^h-born Maiden,' 'Les Coquettes, 
Aries/ * The Queen of the Tournaments,' 
find * Homo they brought her Warrior 
dead' (]H77). The last-named work was 
exliibited, with six others, at the Paris ex- 
hibition of 1S78, when Calderon obtained 
another gold medal and the decoration of 
the legion of honour. 

(.'alderon had been exhibiting meanwhile 
at otiier galleries in England. * Drink to me 
only with thine Eyes' a])peared with other 
])ictures at the French (iallery, while 
*A])hrodite* was one of the best of his 
(irosvenor Gallery pictures. Calderon, too, 
like other members of the * St. John's Wood 
8chool,' took a ])rominent part in the exhi- 
bitions — of water-colours in the spring and 
oil-paintings in the winter — which were held 
at the Dudley Gallerv from 1864 to 1882. 
After 1870 lu? returned to the practice of 
])ortrait-paintin2r and exhibited many por- 
traits at the Koyal Academy, among the 
most remarkable of which were those of 
Stacy Marks and the Marquis and Mar- 



chioness of Waterford. In 1887 Caldoon 
was elected keeper of the Royal Academy, 
in which capacity he was doaely ooneemed 
with the management of the academy 
schools, so that he found less time thenofr- 
forth for painting. As this appointmoit 
carried with it an official residence in Bur- 
lington House, Calderon now left St. John's 
Wood, where he had resided in Marlboroogli 
Road, QroTe End Road, and elsewhere, erer 
since his return from Paris. In 1889 lie 
exhibited 'Home,' and in 1891 the most 
famous of his later works, 'The Renuncia- 
tion of St. Elizabeth of Hungary,' a subject 
from Kingsley's * Saint's Tragedy,' which 
was purchase!dl for 1,200/. by the council of 
the Royal Academy out of the funds oi the 
Chant rey bequest. The representation of 
the saint as a nude figure kneeling before the 
altar gave great offence, especially in Roman 
catholic circles. The picture is now in the 
National Qallery of British Art, Millbank. 
Other late pictures were ' Ellixabeth Wood- 
ville ^rting with the Duke of York' (1893), 
now in the Queensland Art GUlerr at 
Brisbane; 'Ariadne' (1895); 'The Olive/ 
'The Vine,' and 'The Flowers of the 
Earth,' decorative subjects pauited for the 
dining-room of Sir John Aird, M.P., at 
14 Hyde Park Terrace ; ' Ruth ' and ' The 
Answer' (1897). 

After a protracted illness Calderon died at 
Burlington House on 30 April 1898, and 
was buried on 4 May at Kensal Green 
cemetery. 

By his marriage, which took place in May 
1860, with Clara, daughter of James Payne 
Storey and sister of Mr. G. A. Storev, 
R.A., Calderon left two daughters and sis 
sons, the third of whom is the painter, Mr. 
William Frank Calderon, director of the 
well-known school of animal painting and 
anatomy in Baker Street. The portrait of 
Calderon, still in the possession of the painter, 
Mr. G. F. Watts, 11. A., is that of a man of 
distinguished and picturesque appearance^ 
showing his Spanish blood. 

Caldcron*R admirable draughtsmanship and 
sound technique secured the esteem of artists 
for his work, lie probably owed much of 
his popularity with the general public to his 
choice of subjects. Most of his pictures tell 
a story, usually one of his own invention, 
sometimes a subject from historv or litera- 
ture. He resembled Millais in his power of 
representing a dramatic or pathetic inci- 
dent, usually with few actors on the scene, 
with a simplicity which appealed at once to 
the intelligence and the sympathy of the 
crowd which frequents the Royal Academy 
exhibitions. The success of his pictured 
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auiated bj th^ir bright aiitl a^^reeable 
eolouring. Most of them are in prUat« 
luuida : ' Ituth stid Naomi ' is in the Walber 
Art Gallery, Liverpool. A collfetion of Eng- 
lish paintin;^, formed by Mr. (1. C Schwabii 
and presented to the KunBtlinlle of his native 
town of Hamburg, includes several pictures 
by Calderon — ' La Gloire de Dijon,' ' Desde- 
mona and Emilia,' ' Captives of his Bow and 
Spear,' ' Sighing his Uoul into his Lady's 
lace,' portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Scliwnbe, 
wad others. 

[Tom Taylor io the Ponfolio, 1B70. i. 97 ; 
AtLeDCnm, T May 1898 ; O. A. Storey, A.K.A., 
in the MHgaEiaB of Art. 1S98, p. 446 ; prirate 
iDfonnatioii.] C. D. 

CALDERWOOD, REXRV(1830-1897), 
philosopher, boraon 10 May IH3U at Peebles, 
irhere his forefathers had lived for genera- 
tions, was the son of William Calderwood 
and his wife, Elizabeth Mitchell. lie was 
baptised in the East United rresbyterlan— 
Bow the Ijeckie memorial— church, Peebles. 
In hia bovbood his perenis removed to Edin- 
burgh, where hia father became a corn mer- 
chant, and he received his early education at 
the Edinburgh high school. He studied at 
the university of Edinburgh with a view to 
the ministry. His attention was chiefly de- 
voted to philosophy, and he came second in 

r William Hamilton's ptiie list in 1847. 
Id th« logic class in 1850 his name appears 
nnt to that of John \'eiioh [n. v.] He 
entered the theological hall of the United 
''"MbyteriBn Church in 1851, and was 

Biwed to preach by the presbytery of 
Edinburgh in January iBoS. In iF^&l, while 
Milt a atudent, he published ' The Philosophy 
of (he Infinite.' This work, which has reacued 
« fourth tMlition, is a criticism of the agnostic 
tendencies of Sir William Hamilton's philo- 
•mhy in his lectures and in ' The Philosophy 
of the Conditioned.' In opposition to Sir 
Villiam Hamilton, who tauf^ht that though 
yre must believe in the Infinite we can have 
SO knowledge of its nnture, Calderwood 
'maintained that apartialandevei^extcndin^ 
knowledge of God the Infinite (hie is possi- 
'fcle for man, and that faith in Him implies 
knowledge. It was a daring undertaking 
ibrayouth thus to enter the lists against 
the most experienced and accomplished meta- 
phrsioian of his day, but it was generally 
Acknowledged that in the essence of the con- 
4Nit4on at least the pupil had scored againtt 
Kia profsMor, and the learning, courage, and 
lofpcal acumen of the young author at once 
ftuiccd him among the foremost of the philo- 
sophic thinkers of his time. 

OnlflScpt. 18f»0Calderw(K>d waaordained 
liiitiiM«r of Oreyfrian church, Qlaagow, in 
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to David £ing [ 
clear incisive preaching 
t oral work Calderwood m 
and strength of the church over which he bad 
been placed, and when he left it after twelve 
years ministry it was compact, well orga- 
nised, and prosperouB. Calderwood threw 
himself heartily into many political and rell- 
pious movements intended to benefit his fel- 
low citizens, especially the lower classes of 
Glasgow. There was scarcely an organisa- 
tion of a philanthropic nature in the city Ihot 
did not receive hia ready advocacy and help, 
and when he left Glasgow for Edinburgh ho 
received a public testimonial from the citi- 
zens in token of their appreciation of his 
services. In 1861 Calderwood was elected 
examiner in philosophy to the university o 
Glasgow; that university conferred upon hin 
the degree of LL.D. in 1865 ; end in 1866, 
pending the appointment of a successor to 1 
Wiltiara Fleming and the introduction of 1 
Professor Edward Caird, now master of 1 
Balliol College, Oxford, he conducted the 
moral philosophy classes in Glasgow. In 
1868 he was appointed to the chair of moral 
philosophy in the university of Kdinburgh. 
His eysteinatic leaching was on the lines of ] 
the Scottish philosophy sod against all Ho- I 
gelian tendencies, and be showed how philo- I 
sophical studies could be pursued in a devout j 
spirit. At an early period in bis work si 
professor the newer evolutionary science then 
rising into prominence engaged his 
and be tried to discover and explain the bear- 
ings of physiological science on man's mental 
and moral nature. The physiology of the 
brain and nervous system was closely studied, 
and in 1879 he published ' The Relations of 
Mind and Brain,* which has reached a third 
edition. In 1881 he published his Morse 
lectures on > The Relations of Science and J 
Religion,' originally delivered in connection ] 
with the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and afterwords redelivered in Edin- 
burgh. ' Evolution and Man's Place it 
ture' was published in 1893, and enlarged 
in 1696. In these works Calderwood Ined 
to prove that the primary function of brain 
is to serve, not as an organ of thought but i 
as sn organ of sensor)' -motor activity. Ha 
believed it to be demonstrated by physiology ' 
that the direct dependence of mind on brain 
was confined to the sensory-motor functio 
the dependence of the higher forms of mental 
activity being on the other hand only in- 
direct. He endeavoured to establish the 
thesis that man's intellectual and spiritual 
life as we know it is not (ho product of na- 
ural evolution, but neceesitates the assump- 
tion of a new creative cause, 'I'be aucoci* 
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of Li* work a.* pr^l'-sv-r wa« il*-m<jn.'>:rat4rd PAiiis*in, LL.D. Cither «^>nr<*-s of inf'XiBitioa 
\»y x'ltr extr^mirlv hirav prjtMrtion of tb^ ar«7he Cnict-d Prisl-jterLinMajazinHandSCis- 
FMr^ii-iin JV:lioIa'r*hi|*- in pf.iIo«p:iy, opi>n *i jKarr R«oonii, and personal kiowlwige.] 
to all th»; Scotti.-ii univ*-rsitie*, which hU T. B. J. 

..tiia^nt, ^rain'"!. lU wa- f-nlof th«:S.craric CALDICOTT, ALFRED JAMES ili^S- 
'ir cavch»;tiL*al mrth kI of instruction, and 1^^7). musician, was the eldest son of \V'il- 
••nr-oiir&;r»'d th- ^Tud':nT« ro i:rxpre?s diiii- . I iam Caldicott. a hop merchant of Worcester 
cultie^-arid objifCtions. Caiderwoi>d occupies and musical amateur, and wa« bom at ^Vo^ 
a rii-tlncTivt* nwl oriarinal plact: in the temple cesttrr on 26 Nor. iS42. Ar the afre offline 
of >.<:'tt: ish philosophy. he became a choirboy in the cathedral, where 

Kut, ^ie-i'!*.-« hif! work as a profnAS'^r. Cal- Sf^rifnil of his brothers and half-brothvr»8ub- 
t\*iTMrr»rtd U)'}\i an active int*^r>^st in political, isequently sanf^ also. He rose to beth^letd- 
philanr hrrmic, e^lMcutionhl. and n-lifrious inj? treble, and. while taking part in the Three 
matr*;rs in Kdinbiir;rh. In I "f^Mit^ wa^ elect >:fd Choir festivals, formed the ambition to coo- 
a f*.'llow of th»r Koyal Socivty of Edinburgh, duct an oratorio of his own in the cathedral 
H»' was the tirst chairman of the Edinburgh At the a)?e of fourteen his voice broke, and 
schor>l Vianl, flirted in \'*7:i, and on his he was articled to Done, the cathedral or- 
r»?tir»rm«:nt from rh»- p«ist in I??'" he received ganist. He remained at Worcester, acting. 
an addres:* from the public «chool teachers of as assistant to Done until 1863, when hd 
rhf? city. lie wa^ r»'peat»=^ily ai^ked to stand entered the Leipzitr Conservatorium to com- 
h* a candidattf f^r pirlium».'nt f'jr the 60Uth*rm plete his studies. Moscheles and Plaidy were 
di\i.''ionof Edinburgh, and was at the time nis masters for the pianoforte; Reinecke, 
of his death chairman of the North and Knst : IIauptmann,and Kichter for theory and com- 
of Scotland Liberal Unionist Af^sociation. position. In 18C0 he returned to Worcester, 
In 1>*70 he wan t-lccted a ruling elder in > and became organist at St. Stephen's and 
Morningside United Presbyterian church, honorair organist to the corporation. Ha 
Eilinburgh, and up to the end was seldom spent twelve years in routine work, teachin^r, 
ubs-nt from the annual meetings of synod, organ-playing, and conducting a musical 
lit; Hat on the mission board of his church ■ society he had established. In 1878 he 
for t!)rt*f.* t«;rmA r)f four yean*, and in 1880 he graduated Mub. Bac. Cantab. In the same 
was (rlectfdniodenitor of synod. (Questions ' year he made his first notable success as s 
of tenip«.'riincf reform, Presbyterian union, composer, his humorous glee * Humpty 
fiirei^rn missions, and kindn*d subj^jts re- Dumpty ' being awarded a special prize at a 
r«'iv«Ml his warm uikI powerful advocacy, competition instituted by the Manchester 
Por somi; years he "ivjirf editor of the* United Glee Society. In 1879 his serious glee 
Pn^!»hyteriun MagAzine.' II« receivf»d tlie * Winter Days' won the prize offered by the 
freedom r>f Pei^bles, his native town, in 1H77. Iluddersfield Glee and Madrigal Union. 
In I^<!C ho was presented with a handsome lie was then commissioned to compose an 
te>timonial bv the residents and visitors at oratorio for the Worcester festival. lie chose 
Carr Ilridge, Invenie.NS-shire, fur conducting the story of the widow of Nain as subject, 
reli^ifius services during ejcveral holiday wrote both libretto and music himself, and 
Heu>i)ns and for other ar-ts of piety anil on 12 Sept. 1881 realised his boyish dream by 
)>eiiev(ilenct^. He di<Ml ut Edinburgli on conducting his oratorio in the cathedral. 
10 Nov. 1H1)7. In l^o7 he married Anne In 1882 Caldicott left Worcester for Tor- 
Hultnn Ijeadbetter, wlio survives him. A quay, but a few months later settled in Lon- 
TKirtniit, painted in 1>^J>7 by h>ir(ieorge Ueid, ^ aon. He then began to compose operettas 
U.S.A., is in the p<jssession of his widow. , for Thomas German Keed Tq. v.], tne fir^t 

He>id»*s the works already mentioned and being *Tn»asure Trove,' performed in ISSli. 
pamphlets and articles in magazines, Pro- , Heed produced twelve others, including* A 
lessor ('alderwood ]»ubli.shod : 1. * Handbook Moss iiose Kent,' 1883: * Old Knockles,' 
of Moral Philosophv,' 1872, now in its 17th ■ 1884: * In Cupid's Court,' 1885: 'A United 
edlt.,and widely us»d in IJritain and Atnerica. | Pair,' 1880 ; ' The Bosun's Mate,' 1888 ; *The 
2 . * Teaching, its End and Means,* 1>^74, now i Friar ; ' * Wanted an Heir ; ' ' In Possession;' 
in iho 4th edit. .'{. 'The Parables of Our ! * Brittany Folk;' *Tally Hoi' (189«.)). When 
Lord,' IHsO; and, ])Osthuniously, 4. * David ! the Albert Palace in Battersea Park was 
Hume,' in • Famous Scots Series,' 1S98. ! oi)ened with ambitious intentions a full 

fill 1900 appojiroil the Life of Prr>f«ssor Cul- I orchestra was engaged, and Caldicott was 
dcrwfMKl by his lum. 'Mr. W. C. OiKlcTwofMl of ! appointed conductor. He composed a dedi- 
thi! Kishory ]it>anl for Svnt land, ami ibo llev. j cation ode for the opening on June 1885, 
Davi'l W(»o.l«iiic', JJ. f )., with a special elmpt.er on but very soon resigned. He afterwards con- 
Jiis IMiilosophical W-orks by A. Seth Priugle- ducted at the Prince of Wales's Tbeatrcj 
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irhere two operettas, ' All Abroad ' and ' John 
^mithf ' commissioned by Carl Rosa, were per- 
Sbrmed in 1889-90. He went to the United 
States in 1890 as conductor to Miss Agnes 
BLuntingdon's light opera company ; her re- 
tirement from the stage prevented the pro- 
IttCtion of an important work commissioned 
br her on a larger scale than Galdicott's 
Jther operettas. After his return to England 
be was appointed a professor at the Koval 
ZSollege of Music and the Guildhall School of 
Husic ; in 1892 he resigned these posts on 
iMing appointed principal of a private teach- 
jig establishment styled the London College 
yl Music. He also became conductor at the 
Domedy Theatre in 1893. Incessant work 
irertazed his strength, and in 1896 cerebral 
Bxhaustion graduaUy developed. His last 
Dompoeition was a part-song, 'The Angel 
Sowers,' composed for J. S. Curwen's 'Choral 
Handbook ' (1885). He died at Bamwood 
House, near Gloucester, on 24 Oct. 1897. 
He married an Irish lady, niece of Sir Ri- 
chard Mayne [q. y.], and a good soprano 
fecalist, l^ whom he had three sons and also 
a daught^, who was trained as a vocalist, 
but married and retired. 

Other works by Caldicott were : Operettas : 
' A Fishy Case ' (l885), and < The Girton Girl 
and the Milkmaia' (1893^; cantatas for ladies' 
vmces : 'A Rhine Legena ' (1882) and ' Queen 
of the May ' (1884) ; and many single songs, 
both solo and concerted. ' Unless ' (London, 
188S, foL^, to words by Mrs. Browning, has 
beenspeciallysuccessful. He was well skilled 
in musical science, and constructed many 
clever canons ; in his oratorio * The Widow 
of Nain ' there is a chorale, the treble and bass 
of which remain the same if sung with the 
book held upside down. His sacred music, 
from ' The Widow of Nain ' to the smallest 
part-6on|g, is always dignified and pleasing. 
Hepublished no instrumental music of impor- 
tance. The special novelty he brought for- 
ward was the humorous admixture of childish 
words and very complicated music in the glee 
' Humpty Dumpty ' (1878). It was so suc- 
oeaaful that he composed another in the 
same year, ' Jack and Jill,' and many musi- 
cians imitated him for a time. He set these 
nursery rhymes in the most elaborately sci- 
entific style, with full use of contrast and 
the opportunities afforded by individual 
wordA — as, for instance, the descent of all the 
Toiees through the interval of an eleventh 
at the words ' Humpty Dumpty had a great 
fall.' These pieces, as also Caldicott's humo- 
rous soDgs, 'The New Curate' and 'Two 
I,' are thoroughly amusing to an average 
^lish audience ; yet any listener not com- 
idrng the text would probably notice 




nothing beyond spirited and well-constructed 
music, and not even suspect a humorous in- 
tention. This fact helps to illustrate the 
powers and limitations of the art of music. 
Should any profound research on the func- 
tions of the various arts be undertaken, 
Caldicott's glees may give considerable assis- 
tance. 

[Miisicil Herald, November 1897, with por- 
trait; Musical Times, December 1897; Brown 
and Stratton's British Musical Biography; 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, iv. 
769 ; private information.] H. D. 

CALDWELL, Sir JAMES LILLY- 
MAN (1770-1863), general, colonel com- 
mandant royal (late Madras) engineers, son 
of Major Arthur Caldwell (d. 1786) of the 
Bengal engineers and of his wife Elizabeth 
Weed of Greenwich, Kent, and nephew of 
General Sir Alexander Caldwell, G.C.B., of 
the Bengal artillery, was bom on 22 Nov. 
1770. He entered the service of the East 
India Company' as a cadet in 1788 and re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the Madras 
engineers on 27 July 1789. His further 
commissions were dated : lieutenant, 2 Dec. 
1792 ; captain lieutenant, 8 Jan. 1796 ; cap- 
tain, 12 Aug. 1802; major, 1 Jan. 1806; 
lieutenant-colonel, 26 Sept. 1811 ; lieutenant- 
colonel commandnnt, 1 Mav 1824; colonel, 
20 May 1826 ; major-general, 10 Jan. 1887 ; 
lieutenant-general, 9 Nov. 1846; general, 
20 June 1854. 

Early in 1791 Caldwell joined the force 
under Lord Comwallis for the campaign 
against Tippu in Maisur. He was present 
at the attack by Colonel Floyd on Tippu's 
camp in front of Bengalur on 6 March, and 
took part in the successful assault of the 
pettah of Bengalur on the following day, 
when the British loss was heavy. He served 
throughout the siege of Bengalur from 8 to 
20 March, and, although wounded in the 
trenches, entered the breach with the storm- 
ing party on the 21st. He was present at 
the battle of Arakere, when Tippu was de- 
feated by Comwallis on 14- May, and was 
with the advanced brigade on 16 July at the 
capture of Usur. He served as an engineer 
at the siege of Ryakota and of five other 
strong forts during the same month. On 
17 Sept. he assisted in the reduction of 
Ramanghar, took part in the surprise and 
capture of the pettah of Nundidrug on the 
22nd, and in tne siege of Nundidmg from 
27 Sept. to 18 Oct., when he mounted the 
breach with the storming party at its cap- 
ture. On 29 Nov. he accompanied the chief 
engineer. Lieutenant-colonel Patrick Ross 
[q. v.], to the siege of the strong hill fort of 
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Sayandni|^, and climbed to the breach and 
entered with the storming party on 21 Dec. 

On 6 Feb. 1792 Caldwell was engaged in 
the night attack under Comwallis on Ijppu's 
entrenched camp in front of Seringapatam, 
and served through the siege of that place, 
which immediately followed^ until 22 Feb., 
when he was wounded in the trenches. 
After the capitulation and treaty of peace 
with Tippu on 19 March he returned to 
Madras. 

In 1794 Caldwell went to the Northern 
Circars with Michael Topping, who came to 
India as an astronomer and was employed 
on the public works, to investigate and re- 
port upon proposals for the improvement of 
that part of the country. He constructed 
various public works until 1799, when he 
took part under General Harris in the final 
campaign against Tippu. He was present 
at the action of Malavali on 27 March and 
at the second siege of Seringapatam in April, 
when he commanded the third brigade of 
engineers. He led the ladder party in the 
successful assault on 4 May. He was twice 
wounded, once in the trenches, and again 
with the forlorn hope at the top of the breach, 
when he was shot and rolled down into the 
ditch. For his services he was most fa- 
vourably mentioned in despatches, received 
the medal for Seringapatam, and a pension 
for his wounds. 

On his recovery he resumed his civil 
duties, and was engaged for the next ten 
years on public works of importance. At 
the end of August 1810 he sailed with Sir 
John Abercromby [q. v.] in the frigate 
Ceylon as chief engineer m the expedition 
against Mauritius, On 18 Sept. they fell in 
with the French man-of-war Venus, off St. 
Denis, Bourbon, and after a smart action, in 
which both vessels were dismasted, the 
Ceylon was compelled to strike to the 
French sloop Victor which came to the as- 
sistance of the Venus. The following morn- 
ing, however, Commodore Rowley, arriving 
in the Boadicea, retook the Ceylon and also 
picked up the Venus. The expedition as- 
sembled at Rodriguez in November, and on 
the 29th landed at Mauritius. Next day 
the French were defeated, and on 2 Dec. 
the island surrendered. Caldwell was 
thanked in general orders and favourably 
mentioned in despatches for his * most able 
and lassiduous exertions.* 

He returned to Madras in January 1811, 
and in March was appointed to the engineer 
charge of the centre division of the Madras 
army. In 1812 he repaired and reconstructed 
the fortress of Sermgapatam. In 1813 he 
was appointed special surveyor of fortresses. 



In 1815 his servicea were acknowledged by 
a companionship of the order of the Bath, 
military division. In 1816 he was appointed 
acting chief engineer of Madras and a com- 
missioner for tne restoration of the Frendi 
settlements on the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts. Eight years later he became lieu- 
tenant-colonel-commandant of his corps. 
After fifty years of distinguished war and 
peace service, he retired from the active list 
m 1837 and was made a K.C.B. on 10 March. 
On his return home the same year he lived 
chiefly at his house, 19 Place Vendome, Paris, 
until his wife's death, when he bought Beech- 
lands, Ryde, Isle of Wight, and passed his 
time partly there and at his London house 
in Portland Place. 

Caldwell was made a G.C.B. in 1848. 
He died at Beechlands, Isle of Wight, on 
28 June 1863. In the earlier part of his 
life he was a very clever artist in water- 
colour, and left many Indian landscapes of 
merit. A brief memoir of his services is 
given in Vibart's * Military History of the 
Madras Engineers' (vol. ii.), and the fronti* 
spiece of the volume is a reproduction of a 
crayon likeness of Caldwell in the possession 
of Miss Pears of Richmond Green, Surrey, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Pears {a. v.] Cald- 
well married, in India in 1796, Jeanne 
Baptiste, widow of Captain Charles Johnston 
of the Madras armv, and daughter of Jean 
Maillard of Dole, t^ranche-Comtfi. By her 
he had a son, Arthur James (1799-18*3), 
major in the 2nd queen's dragoon guards, 
who left no issue, and a daughter, Elizabeth 
Maria (1797-1870), who married, in 1815, 
Edward Richard (1791-1823), Madras civil 
service, third son of Sir Richard Sullivan of 
Thames Ditton (first baronet), and had issue. 

[India Office Records ; Despatches ; Gent. 
Mag. 1863 ; Vibart's Military History of the 
Madras Engineers ; Welsh's Military Keminis- 
cences; Indian Histories ; Annual Register, 
1811; private sources.] R. H. V. 

CALDWELL, ROBERT (1814-1891), 
coadjutor bishop of Madras, bom on 7 May 
1814 near Antrim, was the son of Scottish 
parents. In his tenth year his parents re- 
moved to Glasgow. In his sixteenth year 
he was taken to Dublin by an elder brother 
then living there, that he might study art 
While in Dublin he came under religious 
impressions which led eventually to his be- 
coming a missionary. He returned to Glas* 
gow in 1833, and in the following year wss 
accepted by the London Missionary Society, 
which sent him to Glasffow University to 
prosecute his studies. While studying tnere 
he imbibed a love of comparative philologyi 



"which wu inlenBifipd by the lecture* of the 
Cireek prorauoT, Sir Danifl Kevte Sandford 
[q. v.] After mdiuting B.A.: In 1«»7, he 
«mbftrked for MadroB in the Mar; Ann on 
So A Mg. A moDK the passengers was Charlee 
Philip Brown ^. v.], the Teljgu scholar, 
who assisted CaldwellinhialiD|[uiBtic studies. 
Arriving in Madras on S Jan. 1638, he 
wyrupied himself during the first year of his 
residence iu acquiring Tamil. While in 
Hadna he made the acquaintance of the 
missioa&rv, John Anderson (1806-1855) 
fq. V.J, who exercised confiiderable influence 
— "iim. In February 1B41 he resolved to 
^ the English church, for which he liad 
entertained predilections from his student 
days. He assoi'iated himselfwith (he Society 
ibr the PropftRatiun of the Qospel, and was 
ordained on 19Sepr. by George Trevor Spen- 
r Tq. v.], bishop of Madras, at Uukamand, 
. the Nfl^iri hills. By the end of 1S4I he 
liod established himself in Tinnevelly, whL-re 
be laboured for fifty years, and before the end 
of 1842 he had visitiid all the mission stations 
*nd the important towns of the province. 
He took up hia abode at Edengudi, and his 
first labour was to lay the foundations of a 
parochial system by obtaining the establish- 
meat of boundaries between the fields of the 
Church Miasionary Society and of the Society 
toz the Propagation of Ihe'Gospel. He found 
the people in a very low slate of civilisation, 
tnd eucceasfullv promoted education among 
them by establishing schools for boys and 
jflrU. During his lifetiine he saw the Chris- 
tiana of Tinnevelly increase in number from 
lis thousand to one hundred thousand. The 
change in condition was no less marked. In 
'183B they were sneered at by the govern- 
ing nee as 'rice Christians,' and dis<lained 
liy the educated Hindus as a new low caste, 
begotten of ignorance and hunger. Not long 
btfore Caldwell's death the director of public 
instruction in Madras dectnred that if the 
native Chriatians maintained their present 
ni« of educational progress, ihey would 
before ton^ engross the leading positions in 

rrofeaaional life in Southern India. Un 
1 March 1877 Caldwell won consecrated at 
Calcutta Inahop of Tinnevelly as coadjutor 
to the bishop of Madras. 

Caldwell u, however, more widely known 
■a kQ orionlalisi than as a missionary. His 
work oa on investigator of the South Indian 
'ftmilyof languages is of the first importance, 
■nd he brought tolight many Sanskrit mnnu- 
Mripta Id Southern India. Bv his researches 
'\e oollect*d a mass of carufuIlT verified and 
original n)at«riala such as no other European 
•ehnlar boa HVer accuniulat«d in India. 
IfUS he Msbled to nvise the Tamil var- 



aion of the Prayer Book, and from April 18j8 
until April ]lit69 he was occupied with the 
revision of the Tamil Bible, undertaken by 
a number of delegates at the instance of the 
Madras Au^iiliary Bible Society. In 1872 
he assisted in a second revision of the Prayer 
Book. In ISSG he published hia ' Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Dravidian or South 
Indian Familyof Languages' (London, 8vo), 
which in 1875 he revised and enlarged for 
a second edition, and which remains 
standard authority on the subject. He 
on intimate aiviuaintance with the people 
and their dialects, and made a careful study 
of their past history. In 1849 he wrote hts 
'Tinnevelli Shanara' (Madras; 2nd edit. 
London, I860), which in 1881 he withdrew \ 
from circulation, on the repreaentatioi 
some of the younger members of the rEce ] 
that they had since so advanced in civilisa- 
tion that the picture of their condition 
no longer accurate. In 1881 his Tolitical 
and General Hiatoiy of the District of Tin- 
nevelly from the earliest Period to its Cession 
to the English Government in 1801' was pub- 
lished by the Madras government at the 
public expense. In the same year appeared 
' Itecorda of the Early History of the Tin- 
nevelly Mission of the Society for Promoting . 
Christian Knowledge and the Society for I 
the Propagation of the Ooepcl' (Madras, I 
8vo). This work was chieHy compiled frvm 
the manuscript records of the mission which 
CaldweU brought together and cnilaled for 
the first time. 

On 81 Jan. 1881, on account of hia age 
and feebleneca, Caldwell resigned his epi- 
scopal office and retired to Kodaikanal. lie 
died there In the same year on ^8 Aug., and 
was buried on 29 Aug. under the altar of the 
church at Edengudi. A memorial tablet in 
English was placed in St. George's Cathedral, 
Madras, and a similar cme in Tamil in the 
church at Edengudi. On ^0 March 1844 ha 
was marriedat Nagercoll, South Travancore, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of Charlea Mault, a 
missionary of the London Missionary Soci^t v. 
She assisted him greatly in bis mlMioii work, 
being peculiarly fitted to do so bv her know- 
ledge of Tamil. He left issue, 'in 1867 he 
received the degree of LL.D. from Glasgow 
Universitv, ancf in 1W4 that of D.D. fiom 
Durham University. He was an honorary 
member of the Asiatic Society. 

Besides the works already mentioned Cald- 
well was the author of: 1. ' Lectures on the 
Tinnevelly Missions,' London, 18!>7, 13ino> 
2. ' On Reserve in communicating lleligioua 
Instruction to Non-Christians in Mission i 
Schools in India.' Madras, 18S1, 8vo. Ha I 
also published many sermons and lecturv^ J 
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and, in conjunction with Edward Saiffent, 
he revised the Tamil hvmn-book. He made { 
manycontribution^totbe* Indian Antiquary.* 1 
His * [{eminiscences' were published in 1894, ! 
after his death, by his son-in-law, the Rev. 
Joseph Light Wyatt. 

[Ciildw«»ir« IJemiiii^ence^ ; Dav's Mission 
Horcjes: Bi-hop dldwoll, IHO*?; Stock's Hist, 
of the Church Missionary S iciet y, 1899, index ; 
The Times, 29 Aug. 1891 ; Journnl of the Roynl 
Asiatic Soc. 1892. pp. 14i-6 ; Temple's Men and 
Events of my Time in India, 18S2, pp. 454-6; 
Addison's Koll of Glasgow Graduates, 1M98.] 

K I C 

CALLAWAY, HENRY (1817-1890), 
first missionary bishop of 8t. John's, Kaf- 
fraria, in South Africa, bom at Lymington 
in Somerset on l7Jan.l Si 7, was the eleventh 
child of an exciseman, formerly a bootmaker, 
and of his wife, the daughter of a farmer at 
Minehead. Shortly after his birth his parents 
moved to Southampton, thence to London, 
and finally to Crediton, where his father 
was appointed supervisor of excise. He was 
educated at Crediton grammar school, and in 
Mav 1833 he went to Heavitree as assistant 
teacher in a small school. The head-master, 
William Dymond, was a quaker, and Calla* 
way inclined to his o|)inions. In 1836 he went 
to Wellington as private tutor in a quaker 
family, and in the spring of 1837 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Society of Friends. 
In April 1839 he entered the service of a 
chemist at Southampton, but soon afterwards 
removed to Tottenham as surgeon's assistant 
to E. C. May, a former acquaintance. Early 
in 1841 he began studying at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and was licensed by the 
Royal College of Surgeons in July 1842, and 
by the Apothecaries' Society in April 1844. 
He took rooms in Bishopsgate Street in the 
summer of 1844, and in a short time suc- 
ceeded in making a fair practice. He also 
held posts at the Red Lion Square (now 
Soho Square) Hospital, St. Bartholomew's, 
and the Farringdon dispensary, and about 
1848 he took a hou^e in Finsbury Circus. 
The impaired state of his health compelled 
him to sell his practice, wortli about 1,000/. 
a year, in the summer of 1852, and in Octo- 
ber to proceed to southern France ; and he 
soon afterwards quitted the Society of 
Friends. On 12 Aug. 1853 he graduated 
M.I), at King's College, Aberdeen, having 
resolved to practise as a physician. 
• With returning health, however, the idea 
of mission work took increasing possession 
of him, and at the beginning of 1854 he 
wrote to .Tohn William Colenso [q.v.], bishop 
of Xatal, otiering his services. He was ac- 
cepted by the Society for the Propagation 



of the Gospel, and ordained deacon at Nor- 
wich on 13 Aug. On 26 Aug. he and his 
wife left England in the Lady of the Lake, 
reachi ng D urban on 6 Dec. After Christmas 
they moved to Pietermaritzburg, where he- 
remained in charge of the mission church at 
Ekukanyeni, in the neighbourhood. On 
23 Sept. 18^ he was ordained jpriest, and on 
14 Oct. St. Andrew's church was opened, 
and he was placed in charge. In the begin- 
ning of 18d8 he obtained a grant of land 
from government beyond the Umkomanii 
river, and settled at a vacated Dutch farm 
on the Insunguie, which he named Spring 
Vale. At this settlement he began 'that 
life among the natives which lias made his 
name a household word in South Africa.' 
In 1868, when Robert Grav Fq-v-]* bishop of 
Cape Town, consecrated William Kenneth 
Macrorie, bishop of Natal, in place of Colen- 
so, Callawav after some hesitation resolved 
to support Macrorie. 

From the beginning of his residence at 
Spring Vale, Callaway studied native beliefs, 
tniditions, and customs. In 1868 he pub- 
lished * Nursery Tales, Traditions, and His- 
tories of the Zulus,* a valuable contribatk)ii 
to folklore, which was printed at Spring 
Vale. Between 1868 and 1870he pubhshed 
his greatest work, * The Religious S3r8tem of 
the Amazulu,* which appearea in four parts: 

* The Tradition of Creation ; ' ' Amatonga, 
or Ancestor Worship;' 'Diviners;' and 

* Me<lical Magic and Witchcraft.' The last 
part was not completed. These works, 
owing to the lack of appreciation by the 
public, remained incomplete, but their scien- 
tific value is very great. They are perhaps 
the most accurate record of the beliefs and 
modes of thought of an unlettered race in 
the English tongue. 

In December 1871 the South African 
bishops petitioned the Scottish episcopal 
churcn to establish a bishopric in Ejifiraria, 
and on All Saints' day 1878 Callaway was 
consecrated missionary bishop of St. John's, 
Kaffraria, at St. Paul's episcopal church, 
Edinburgh. On 2 June 1874 he received the 
honorary degree of D.D. from the university 
of Oxford, and on 2o Aug. he left England. 
In 1876 the headquarters of the diocese were 
removed to Umtata. In 1877 war broke 
out, and Umtata was fortified bv the direc- 
tions of the governor, Sir Bartle Frere. 
A fter the conclusion of the war an important 
advance was made in regard to native edu- 
cation, which Callaway had peculiarly at 
heart., by the foundation of St. John's Theo- 
logical College at Umtata in June 1879. 
The failure of Callawav's health caused the 

• 

consecration of Bransby Key on 13 Aug. 
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1873 as coadjutor-bishop, and in June 1886 
he reaiflpied the bishopric. Returning to 
England in May 1887 he settled at Ottery 
St. Mary in Devonshire in 1888. lie died 
at Ottery on 26 March 1890, and was buried 
in Ottery churchyard on 31 March. On 
14 Oct. 1845 he married Ann Chalk, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. They had no 
Burviving children. 

Besides the works already mentioned and 
several pamphlets, Callaway was the author 
of: 1. ' Immediate Revelation,' London, 
1841, 12mo. 2. * A Memoir of James Par- 
Bell,' London, 1846, 12mo. 3. * Missionary 
Sermons,' London, 1876, 16mo. He also 
translated the book of Psalms into Zulu in 
1871 (Natal, 16mo), and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in 1882 (Natal, 8vo). 

[Hiss Beoham's Henry Callaway (with por- 
trait), 1896 ; Athenseum, 1890, i. 471 ; Times, 
29 March 1890.] £. I. C. 

CAMERON, SiK DUNCAN ALEX- 
ANDER (1808-1888), general, bom on 
19 Dec. 1808, was the only son of Sir John 
Cameron [q.v.l He joined the 42nd royal 
highlanders (Black Watch) as ensign on 
8 April 1825. He became lieutenant on 
16 Aug. 1826, captain on 21 June 1883, 
major on 23 Aug. 1839, and lieutenant- 
colonel on 6 Sept. 1843. On the outbreak 
of the Crimean war he obtained the local 
i^ank in Turkey of brigadier. He commanded 
the 42nd at Alma, 20 Sept. 1854, and the 
highland brigade at Balaklava, 26 Sept. 
and took part in the siege of Sebastopol, and 
in the assault on the Redan on 18 June 1855. 
For his services he was mentioned in the des- 
patches, received the medal with three clasps, 
was made an officer of the legion of honour, 
and obtained the Sardinian and Turkish 
medals, and the third class of the Medjidie. 
At the conclusion of the war he was nomi- 
nated C.B. On 5 Oct. 1855 he received the 
local rank of major-general inTurkev, and on 
24 July 1856 the same local rank in England. 
On 25 March 1859 he was nominated major- 
general. In 1860 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, and in the fol- 
lowing year commander of the forces in New 
Zealand in succession to (Sir) Thomas Sim- 
son Pratt [q.v.], with the local rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. 

New Zealand was in a state of inter- 
mittent warfare, and hostilities between the 
English and Maoris were of frequent occur- 
rence. In November 1862 Cameron repre- 
sented to the governor, Sir George Grey 
[q.v. SuppL], the smallness of his force, 
wnich numbered under four thousand men. 
Qn 4 June 1868 he defeated the natives on 



the Katikara river ; on 12 July he crossed 
the Maungatawhira with 380 men ; on 
29 Oct. he occupied Meri-Meri, though with- 
out preventing the retreat of the Maori 
force ; and on 29 Nov. he again defeated the 
Maoris at Rangarira. On 20 Feb. 1864 
he was nominated K.C.B. On 29 April he 
was repulsed with considerable loss in an 
assault on the Gate Pah. He carried on 
his operations with zeal, but he failed to 
adapt his tactics to bush warfare, and suf- 
fered severely on several occasions from 
attacking strong defensive positions without 
adequate dispositions. He also entirely dis- 
approved of the war, which he considered to 
have been occasioned by the desire of the 
colonists to acquire the native lands. He 
expressed his disapprobation with consider- 
able freedom, and in his letters to Grey made 
serious charges against the colonial ministers. 
Grey communicated these charges to the 
accused, and was blamed by Cameron for 
publishing a private communication. In 
January 1865 Cameron refused to under- 
take the destruction of a pali at Te Wereroa, 
alleging that his force was insufficient. 
Grev took the command himself, and partly 
by his judicious conduct of the operation, 
partly by his great influence with the Maoris, 
reduced the position in three days. Came- 
ron tenderecl his resignation in February, 
and received permission to return to Eng- 
land in June. His conduct was approved by 
the war office. He also received the thanks 
of the New Zealand legislative council. 

On 9 Sept. 1863 he was nominated colonel 
of the 42nd; on 1 Jan. 1868 he became 
lieutenant-general, and on 5 Dec. 1874 he 
attained the rank of general. He was go- 
vernor of Sandhurst from 1868 to 1875. 
On 24 Mav 1873 he was nominated G.C.B. 
He died without issue at BlaCkheath on 
7 June 1888. On 10 Sept. 1873 he married 
Louisa Flora (d, 5 May 1875), fourth daugh- 
ter of Andrew Maclean, deputy inspector- 
general of the Military College, Sandhurst. 

[Foster's Baronet Age and Knightage. 1882 ; 
Times, 12 .Tune 1888 ; Mackenzie's Hist, of the 
Oamerons, 1884, pp. 413-4; Rasden's Hist, of 
New Zealand, 1883, ii. passim ; Mennell's Diet, 
of Austnlasinn Biogr. 1892; Refs's Life and 
Time« of hir GeoKfe Grey, 1892; Kinglake's 
Inrasion of the Crimea. 6th edit. iii. 267. 262 ; 
Reeren's Long White Cloud, 1898: Gudgeon's 
Reminiscences of the WHr in New Zealand, 
1879; Gisborne'tf New Zealand Rulers and 
SUtesmen. 1897, pp. 176-9 ; Fox's War in New 
Zealand, 1866.] £. I. C. 

CAMERON, VERNE Y LOVETT (1844- 
1894), African explorer, the son of Jonathan 
Henry Lovett Cameron, rector of Shoreham, . 
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Kent, and Frances, daughter of Francis Sapte 
of Cadicote Lod^, Welwyn, Hertfordshire, 
-was bom at liadipole, Weymouth, on 1 July 
1844, and educated at Bourton in Somerset. 
He joined the navy in August 1857, and was 
placed on the Illustrious training ship, whence 
ne was transferred to the Victor Emmanuel, 
and spent nearly four years in the Medi- 
terranean and on the Syrian coast. He 
became a midshipman in June 1860. He 
was sent to the North American station on 
the Liffey at the end of 1861 , and in the fol- 
lowing year was at New Orleans when it 
was captured by the federals. From 1862 
to 1864 he was in the Channel squadron, 
becoming sub-lieutenant in August 1863; 
promoted lieutenant in October I860, he 
was sent to the East Indies in the Star. 
He was on the coast of East Africa in 1867, 
and saw service in the Abyssinian campaign 
of 1868, where he earned a medal. He was 
afterwards employed in the suppression of 
the slave trade in East Africa, and his ex- 
periences made a deep impression on him. 
About 1870 he was put on the steam reserve 
at Sheerness. 

As soon as Cameron found himself in so 
quiet a berth as Sheerness, he volunteered 
to the Royal Geographical Society to go in 
search of Livingstone, attracted by a project 
which was then in many men's minds ; but 
it was not till 1872, after some disappoint- 
ments, that he was selected as leader of the 
expedition sent out by the society to carry 
aid to Livingstone, who had been discovered 
by Stanley in the previous year (rwfe Intro- 
duction to Across A/i-ica). The object of his 
journey was to find Livingstone, who was 
known to have been bound for the south end 
of Rangweolo when Stanley left him, and 
afterwards to take an independent line of 
geographical exploration, with the aid of 
Livingstone's advice. 

Cameron started on his task earlv in 1873, 
leaving England in company with Sir Bartle 
Frere [q.v.l, who was on a mission to Zanzi- 
bar. Dr. W. E. Dillon accompanied the ex- 
plorer, and Lieutenant Cecil Murphy volun- 
teered at Aden to join the expedition. Arriv- 
ing at Zanzibar in February 1873, they found 
the task of getting togetlier the necessary 
carriers unusually difficult. At last they 
had to push on with an incomplete convoy 
to liahenneko, and wait there for Murphy. 
On Murphy's arrival, further troubles and 
delays arose before a real start may be con- 
sidered to have been made. By Mpwapwa, 
Ugogo,the Mgunda Mkali,and Unyanyembe, 
they went forward without much incident. 
At the latter place all three members of the 
expedition were down with severe fever, and 



many carriers were tempted to deeert. At 
this stage the news of Livingstone's death 
was brought to Cameron, and altered all his 
plans. Dillon and Murphy started to return 
to the coast with Livingstone's body, and 
Cameron decided to proceed alone ; but very 
shortly after their start Cameron heard of 
Dillon's death, and this caused another delay. 
When he at last got off he encountered a 
series of annoyances and hardships which 
were onlychecked on arrival at the Mali^ 

Eirazi. The next point of importance was 
ake Tanganyika, a great part of which was 
still unexplored. Cameron spent a consider^ 
able time in determining the proper position 
of the southern portion of the lake, and, when 
he had finished, despatched his own servant 
with Livingstone's papers from Ujiji and his 
own joumius to the coast, gave to those who 
wished to return the option of doing so, and 
then proceeded westward with sixty-two or 
sixty-three men for Nyangwe, which he de- 
termined to be on the main stream of the 
Congo. Here he endeavoured to obtain 
canoes, with the idea of following the purest 
river; but failing in this, and meetmg Tippoo 
Tib, he was induced to strike southward, 
where he met with much suspicion from 
natives who had been raided by slave dealen. 
His success in avoiding collisions and loss of 
life was remarkable. At Kasongo he fell in 
with an Arab who treated him with much 
kindness, and with a slave dealer from Bih^, 
in whose company he finally struck west- 
ward again along the watershed between the 
Congo and Zambesi, discovering the sources 
of the latter. After considerable sufferings 
from thirst and much worry, owing to the 
enforced company of slavers, he reached Bih6 
early in October 1875. He was now 240 
miles from the west coast, and the journey 
seemed almost over ; yet the gpreatest hard- 
ships fell upon his party at this point, and 
finally he had to push on by forced marches 
of 1()0 miles in four days to save his own 
life and send back relief for his men. He 
arrived at Katombelaon 28 Nov. 1875, being 
thus the first traveller to cross the breadth 
of Africa from sea to sea. 

On his return to England Cameron was 
naturally received with much acclamation; 
he was promoted specially to be a com- 
mander in July 1876, and was made a C.B.; 
he was also awarded the g^ld medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and created hon. 
D.C.L. of Oxford on 21 June. In September 
of this year he attended the Brussels con- 
ference on Africa. 

After returning for a time to hb profes- 
sional duties, and among other things taking 
courses of gunnery and torpedo practice. 
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Cameron oblained leave m Sepr.embt'r 1878 
to m&ke B joiLraej' through Asiatic Turkt;)' 
iriik a \iev to determining the Talus of a 
Toute to India from a point oppoaite CVprus, 
'which had jiiat been tranBfcrred to British 
keepinKi throuf^h Turkish dominions and hy 
-trajF of the Persian Gulf. He received a 
paasage in the troopship (ironies to CjpruB; 
thence he cronaed to Beirut and travelled 
through Lebanon to Tripoli of the Levant ; 
tJience to Aleppo, where he encountered 
aome itnall dimcuUies ; got on by way of 
Diurbekir and Mosul to Bagdad ; Ihen to 
£uB30Ts and Bushire, where be beard of the 
British disastere in KuluUnd. He then at 
once telegraphed for leave to proceed to 
Kalal, but by some misunderstanding re- 
ceived a message at Karachi to detain him, 
•ndso returned to England, When he arrived 
there, on 29 May 187B, it was too late for 
Ikitn to proceed to the theatre of war, so he 
■et himself to write apopular UescTipl.Jon of 
bis late joumej, called 'Our Futura High- 
way.' 

In 188:2 Cameron made a journey of 
■nother kind. Vn 8 January he joined Sir 
]ticbardBurtou[ci.v..Siippl,] at Madeira, and 
tmvellcd to the West Coast of Africa on a 
•pwial tniseion initiated by certain mining 
com^nies to examine the gold-producing 
diatnct of the Gold Coast. The; touched at 
Bathnrst and Sierra Leone, and finally dis- 
embarked at Axim on the Oold Coast, where 
they proceeded to explore the interior within 
aoina twenty miles of the coast. Cameron 
in particular, leaving Axim on 16 March, 
tnads a route-survey to Tarquab, which is 
now the centre of the gold district ; he alxo 
plotted the course of the Ankobra river. He 
made various collections for Kew and the 
Natural History Museum, which were mostly 
spoiled or lost. He returned from this expe- 
oition at the end of April, and on 26 June 
1882 lectured on the subject with Burton 
Kt a meeting of the lioyal Geographical 
Society. 

In 1883 Cameron retired from the navy 
■nd thenceforward devoted himself to the 
study of African political questions, and the 
maragemeot or direction of various com- 
panies, chieflT connected with Africa. In 
J^OO, immediately after the conclusion of 
the Anglo-German a^ement for the delimi- 
tatioa of the possessions of the two powers 
in Africa, he embarked upon a pn^ect for 
exi^oration with commercial objects in West 
A^'ca; bu^ finding that the aims of those 
'who had originated the idea would not be 
acceptable to the government, he withdrew 
from the project, and il fell through. The 
development of the Congo ¥nt> State was 



. o uiatter of pnrticular interest to him, and 
he was on various occasions consulted by tha 
king of the Belgians on this subject, In 1 
lecture delivered on S Feb. 1894 he claimad 
to have been the real originator of the idea 
of a railroad from the Cape to Cairo. 

Cameron usually resided at Soulsburv, 
Leigh I on Bueutrd, where he regularlv 
hunted io the xeason. On 27 March Ir^Oll 
he was thrown from his horse in returning 
from a day's hunting, and was killed. He 
was buried at Sboreham, Kent. At th* 
time of his deoth he was chairman of thai 
African International Flotilla and Trans- 
port Company, and of the Central African 
and Zoutspanberg Exploration Company. 
Besides the C.B.. he received the order of 
the crown of Italy, and the gold medals of 
the Koyal Geographical Society, the French 
Geographical Society, and a special medal 
from King ^'icIor Emmanuel of Italy. The 
public sense of his services was farther 
marked by the prant of a civil list pension 
of 60/. a year to his widow. 

Cameron's character was remarkably un- 
selfish: bis exploration of Africa was marked 
by intense philanthropy, and his admini- 
stration of companies by a disregard of per- 
sonal profit. lie was a greet reader as well 
as a fluent writer; and his knowledge of 
languages was uncommon — be knew twelve 
in all, including French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, as well as some of tha 
African tongues, as Swahili. 

Cameron married, on 2 June 188S, Am; , 
Mona Reid, daughter of William BristowB 
Morris of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Cameron was a fairly prolific writer, parti- 
cularly of tales of adventure for boys. His 
more important works are : 1. ' Essay on 
Steam Tactics,' 1865. 2. 'Across Africa," 
1877, 2 vols, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1885. 3. 'Oaf, 
Future Highway,' 1880, 2 vols, 8vo. 

4. 'To the Gold Coast for Gold' (jointly 
with Sir Richard Burton), 1883, 8vo. 

5. 'The Cruise of the Black Prince, priva- 
teer," 1880. 8. 'The Queen's Land, or Ard 
al Malakat,' 18^6. 7. ' Adventures of Uer- 
bert Massey in South A meriea,' 1 6881 
8. • The History of Arthur Penreatb, some- 
time gentleman of Sir Walter Raleigh,' 
1888. 9. ' Log of a Jack Tsr,' 1891. 

IMen of tha Time, IflOl ; Times. 28 March 
1881; ChuniB, 31 Aug. 189* (an inl«r*ie») ; 
Bruvn'sStoryoE AfrJFH, ii, 266; h[iawoiiri>rk>; 
private in formal ion ; Brit. Mug. Cat.) 

c. A. n. 

CAMPBELL,SiB ALEX.VNDElt 0823- 

1892), Canadian politician, bom at the vil< 
lage of Heydon, near Kinsston-upon-Hull, in 
the East Itiding of Yorkshire, England, on 
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9 March 1822, was the son of James Camp- 
bell, a phyBician of Scottish parentap^e, who, 
after residing for some time in Yorkshire, 
emigrated to Lachine, Lower Canada, in 
1824. Alexander was educated first by the 
preHbyterian minister at Lachine, then in the 
Koman catholic seminary of St.-nyacinthe, 
and, on the removal of the family to Upper 
Canada, at the Kingston grammar school, 
lie began the study of the law in 1836. 
About the same time he entered into articles, 
and, having served part of his time with 
(Sir) John Alexander Macdonald [q. v.], 
was admitted an attorney in Hilary term 
1842, and called to the bar in the Michaelmas 
following. He was thereupon taken into 
partnership by Macdonald. In 1856 he be- 
came queen*s counsel, and in the same year 
was chosen a bencher of the Law Society. 
Four years later he was appointed dean of 
the faculty of law in Queen*s University, 
Kingston. 

His first public office was that of alder- 
man of Kingston (1851-2). In 1856, in 
answer to a keen popular demand, Canada 
began the experiment of electing her legis- 
lative councillors, and Campbell, standing 
for the district of Cataraqui, which included 
Kingston and the county of Frontenac, was 
returned by a large majority in I808. He 
was tlien offered, but declined, a seat in the 
Macdonald-Cartier cabinet. In February of 
1803 he was elected speaker of the legis- 
lative council in succession to Sir Allan 
Napier 3Iacnab [q. v.], and performed the 
duties of the onice for about a year, when 
he entered the Macdonald-Tach6 administra- 
tion as commissioner of crown lands. He 
occupied the same position in the coalition 
of 18(U, the principal object of which was to 
bring about confederation. He took part in 
both the Chariot tetown and Quebec con- 
ferences. In March 1865 he submitted the 
resolutions in favour of the Canadian fede- 
ration to the council, and secured their 
passage by a large vote. 

During 1806-7, when the governor-general 
and the leading members of the ministry 
were at the Westminster conference, Camp- 
bell stayed in Canada as minister in charge. 
At the inauguration of the dominion, on 
1 July 1867, he was sworn of the privy 
Council of Canada, and became the first post- 
master-general, a portfolio which he con- 
tinued to hold for the next six years. Sum- 
moned to the senate on 23 Oct. 1867, he 
held the seat for twenty years, acting, while 
the conservative party was in power, as 
government leader in that body. 

In 1868 Campbell was nominated, at his 
own request, to act on a commission to 



England which was sent to obtain a trai»- 
ference to Canada of the Hudson's Bay terri- 
tories and Rupert's Land, but, for some 
unexplained reason, he declined to go, and 
counselled delay in the matter. Two years 
later he undertook a special mission to Eng- 
land in connection with the subject-s of Cans- 
dian import duties which were then in dis- 
pute between England and the United States, 
and were dealt with by the Washington treaty 
of 1870. A new department of t^e interior 
and superintendent of Indian affairs was 
created in 1872 and given to Campbell, but 
his incumbency lasted only for about six 
months. In November of that year the 
ministry resigned. 

From 1873 to 1878 he led the consenratire 
opposition in the senate and took a veiy 
active part against the Mackenzie admini- 
stration, particularly with regard to its 
Pacific railway policy and its mainteoance 
of Letellier as lieutenant-governor of Qae- 
bec. After Sir John Alexander Macdontid 
returned to power, Campbell held the fol- 
lowing cabinet offices in succession: receifipr- 
general, 8 Nov. 1878; postmaster-general, 
20 May 1879; minister of militia, 16«Jan. 
1880; postmaster^general, 8 Nov. 1880; 
minister of justice, 20 May 1881 ; port- 
master-general from 25 Sept. 1885 till 
26 Jan. 1887 — in all of which he proved 
himself a painstaking administrator. 

His most important department was that 
of justice. In exercising the dominion super- 
vision over local legislation, a power in- 
herited from the colonial office, Campbell 
was considered to take an unduly narrow 
view of the powers of the provincial legis- 
latures as they were defined under the Con- 
federation Act. Two of his decisions aroused 
much public excitement. One was the dis- 
allowance on three occasions ( 1881-2-3) of 
a railway measure by which the provincial 
legislature of Manitoba sought independent 
connection with the United States system. 
The province ultimately secured it« end, and 
a compromise was efilected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Again, the legis- 
lature of British Columbia levied certain fines 
on the immigration of the Chinese. Camp- 
bell disallowed the act as well on imperial 
as dominion grounds (1883). Somewhat 
later there came a despatch from Ix)rd Derbv 
(31 May 1884) to the effect that similalr 
legislation in Australia was not held to in- 
volve imperial interests. The legislature of 
British Columbia thereupon re-enacted the 
statute which was duly suffered to come 
into operation (1885). 

The honour of K.C.M.G . was bestowed on 
Campbell at an investiture held in Montreal 
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by her Jlajesty's direction on 24 Maj ISTB. 
On 1 June ISM? he was appointed lieutenant- 
ftovemor of Ontario. Ha died on 2-1 May 
1S92, juel before tho expiry of bis Icrm, at 
Government Hoase in the city of Toronto, 
and waa buried 'with public honours. 

In 1865 be married Oeorgina Frederica 
Locke, daufrbter of Thomas Sandwith of 
Beverley in Yorhshire, 

[TajWs Portraits of Brit. Amer. x. 247-58; 
Pent'a Can. Port. Gall.iii. KIT-IO; Donl's Lait 
Forty Yaar*, ii. 428, 435, 444-S. 4T0-1. 648; 
Morgaa'a Iiegal Directory, pp. 36,41 ; Mocifnn'B 
Dom. Ann. Beg. (187B), p. 14fl; J. E Ooti'B 



I. oF Sir J. A. MHcdoDald. 
!. 18, 180-2, 287, ii. 48. 237; HodwinB's Cor. 
fccMin, of Jnstii«, pp. 826-39. 1078-84; Cqe- 
fpderation Debalee, QoBheo, 1865; Cnniidirtn 
Hansard.] T. B. B. 

CAMPBELL, SiK GEOHGE (1824- 
]8(^2), Indian administrator and author, bom 
in 18:i4, was the eldest son of Sir George 
Campbell of Edenwood, near Cupar, Fife- 
sbire, by Margaret, daughter of A. Christie 
of Ferrybank. Tbeeldtr Sir Geoi^e, brother 
of John, tirst Baron Campbell [q. v.], was 
for some time aaaiatant Burgeon in the East 
India Company's service. lie waa knighted 
in 1833 in consideration of hi» active services 
in preserving the peace in Fifeshire during 
the reform riots. He died at Edenwood on 
20 March 1»54. 

The younger Sir George wna, at the age of 
ei^ht,Bent to the Edinburgh New Acudt-my. 
After two years there he went for three 
ye«TS to Madras College. St. Andrews. He 
tben spent two sensions al St. Andrews 
University. Having obtained a nominati' 
for the East India Company, he entered 
Haileybury, where, during two years, bis 
chief iuhjects were history, political economy, 
and law. He embarked for India in Sep- 
tember 1842, in company with his twc 
brothers, Oharlea and John Scarlett Camp- 
bell. 

Georp Campbell became in June 1843 
asaistiot magistrate and collector at Uadaon, 
Itobilcund, iu the north-west provinces. In 
1846 be was promoted to the joint magistracy 
of the district of Moradabad. He very early 
beg«n to study land tenures, and to contirm 
hi« knowledge by intercourse with the vil' 
Ugers. In May 1846 be was given tempo- 
rary charge of KbytuI and I.adwa in the 
c<ut«nt part of the Cis^utlej Sutea, the 
latter district being newly annexed from the 
Sikhs. He remained in the Cis-Sutlej terri- 
tory for five years. Having settled Ijadwa, 
h» wu dMpatchad to the Wadnes district, 



between LoodianaandFerozeporc. lie then 
carried out the annexation of the Nabba 
and Kaooortballa territories and the Dccupa- 
tion and setllement of Aloowal, and, having; 
been sent bock to Khytul and Ladwa, did 
good service in finding and conveying sup- 
plies for the troops in the seond {?ikb war. 
In the early part of 1849 Campbell con- 
tributed to the ' MofuBsilite,' a well-known 
Indian paper, some letters signed ' Econo- 
mist,' urging upon Lord Halbousie the 
annexation of the Punjab, but, in opposition 
to the views of Sir II. Lawrence, limiting 
further extension within the line of thd 
Indus. The views advocated were in their 
main lines carried out. After the annexation 
of the Punjab, Campbell was promoted to 
the district of Loodiana, having also charge 
of the Tbugfgee department of the Punjab. 
Shah Sujah, ex-ruler of Afghanistan, wa« 
under bis care. A recrudescence of Thuggee 
was checked and dacoity successfully dealt 
with. Owing to iil-bealtb Campbell, in 
January 18S1, left Calcutta for Europe on 
long furlough. 

During bis three veors' absence from India 
Campbell waa calletS to the English bar from 
the Inner Temple in 1864, and was appointed 
by his uncle {then lord chief-justice) asaocinte 
of the court of queen's bench. He gave 
evidence before the committee of inquiry 
which was held previous to the renewal of 
the East India Company's charter, in view 
of which be published in 1852 a useful 
descriptive handbook, ' Modern India.' In 
the following year he also issued ' India as 
it may be,' a long pamphlet setting forth his 
view of needful reforms. 

Having married, Campbell returned to 
India with his wife in June 18'*>4. He 
went back to the north-west provinces as 
magistrate and collector of Aiimgbur in the 
province of Benares. Early in IS&fi be was 
made commissioner of customs for Northern 
India and assistant to John Ituswll Colvin 
[q. T,] in the general government of the 
provinces. Iiater in the vear he bi-came 
commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States, 'the 
appointment of nil others I most coveted.' 
Nominally under Sir John Lawrence, he held 
in reality an almost independent positinn. 
His policy was to leave the native states 
alone so long as they were well managed. 
In -Msrch 1857 he was offered the secretary- 
ship to the government of the north-weat 
provinces. Before, however, be could take 
over his new duties the mutiny broke out. 
Incendiary fires bad already occurred at 
Umballa, the seat of his lat« administration, 
and in an interview at Rimla on I .May with 
Qeoeral Anaon (then commander-in-cnief in 
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India) Campbell impressed upon him their 
importance and his knowledge of communi- 
cation among the sepoys. Unable to reach 
his new post at Agra owing to the mutiny, 
he remained at his old post at Umballa. 
Thence he forwarded to the 'Times' an 
interesting series of letters on the course of 
the mutiny, under the signature of ' A Civi- 
lian/ Campbell was the first to enter Delhi 
after its capture. On 26 Sept., as provisional 
civil commissioner, he jomed the column 
pursuing the mutineers. Subsequently he 
went with the troops to the relief of Agra. 
During the pursuit of the rebels, he rode 
ahead of the troops and accidentally captured 
three of the rebels* guns, the gunners thinking 
him to be leading a body of chivalry. 

After a short stay at Agra he accompanied 
Sir Hope Grant's force to the relief of Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow (26 Oct.) On arrival at 
the former place, however, his functions as 
civil commissioner ceased, and he was soon 
afterwards ordered to Benares as adviser to 
rSir) John Peter Qrant [q. v. Suppl.] In a 
hnal contribution to tne 'Times' signed 
' Judex,' Campbell insisted upon the absence 
of concerted rebellion among the Moham- 
medans, and declared that he had been 
unable to find any proof of the alleged 
atrocities committed upon white women. 
Leaving Benares for Calcutta at the end of 
November 1857, he was employed by the 
Governor-general (Lord Canning) to write ' 
an official account of the mutiny for the ^ 
home authorities. Campbell subjoined a 
recommendation to reorganise the north- 
west provinces on the Punjab system. After 
Colin Campbell's capture of Lucknow, 
Campbell was ordered there as second civil 
commissioner of Oude. He also for a time 
had charge of the Lucknow district, and 
was entrusted with the restoration of order 
and the care of the Oude royal family. He 
was not always in harmony with the policy 
of Lord Canning. In his annual report for 
lvS61 he contended for a system 01 tenant | 
right, and thus initiated a controversy which 
became acute under Lord Elgin's viceroyalty, 
and was not settled till 1886, when the Oude 
Landlord and Tenant Law was passed. 
Lord Lawrence supported Campbell's views, 
which in the main prevailed. Campbell 
visited England in 1860, and after returning 
to Lucknow he, in 1862, introduced into 
Oude the new Indian codes of civil and 
criminal procedure and the penal code. 
In the same year he was appointed by Lord 
Elgin a judge of the newly constituted 
high court of Bengal. His judicial duties, 
which were confined almost entirely to the 
appellate courts, were not heavy, and he 



was employed by the viceroy, Lord Lawrence, 
on special missions to Agra to inquire into the 
judicial system of the north-west provinces. 
His recommendations were the foandatioo 
on which the new high courts wore esta* 
blished in 1865. His legal investigatioiu 
were embodied in ' The Law applicable to the 
new Begulation Provinces or India, with 
Notes and Appendices,' 1863, 8vo. 

While at Oslcutta Campbell devoted much 
time to his favourite study of ethnology. 
After a long tour in India in 1864-6 he 
published ' The Ethnology of India ' and a 
pamphlet called * The Capital of India, with 
some particulars of the Geography and Cli- 
mate of that Country,' 1865, in which Nassik, 
near Bombay, was recommended as a suitable 
site for a new capital. In 1866 he visited 
China, and on his return was sent to Onssa 
as head of a commission to report upon the 
causes of the recent severe famine (the most 
serious in Bengal since 1770) and the mea- 
sures taken by the local administrators. 
The report of 1867 was unfavourable to the 
Bengal officials. It recommended improved 
transport and means of communication, in- 
creased expenditure and security of tenure 
for cultivators. Campbell himself was en- 
trusted with the compilation of a supple- 
mentary report on former famines, and on 
changes of administration needed to meet 
future ones. In the spring of 1867 he left 
India to collect materials at the India office 
in London. On his return in the autumn 
he was appointed chief commissioner of the 
central provinces, where in his own words 
he went to work ' in new broom style.' He 
nominally held the post for three years, but 
in 1868 his health broke down ana he went 
to England on long furlough. 

During a two vears' absence from India 
Campbell stood for Dumbartonshire as an 
advanced liberal, but retired before the poll- 
ing day. He also made two tours in Ireland 
to study the land question, the outcome of 
which was * The Irish Land,' 1869, in which 
were advocated the tenant-right principles 
embodied in the land acts of 1870 and 1881. 
For the Cobden Club series on land tenure 
he also published in 1870 a volume on 
* Tenure of Land in India.' New editions 
appeared in 1876 and 1881. He was created 
D.C.L. of Oxford on 22 June 1870. Having 
been somewhat unexpectedly offered the 
lieutenant^govemorship of Bengal, ho sailed 
for India m January 1871. Xord Mayo, 
then viceroy, was in sympathy with nis 
views, and Campbell was appointed to cany 
out the changes he had recommended in the 
supplemental Orissa report. He obtained 
the assistance as secretary of Mr. (afterwards 
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Sir Charles) Bernard, and of his own brother, 
Charles Campbell. The influence of Sir John 
Strachey also stood him in ffood stead. The 
most important measure of Campbell*s ad- 
ministration was the district road act, in 
which taxation was raised for local purposes 
on local property. The measure was very 
successful in spite of the opposition of the 
Bengal officials. A system of r^^lar col- 
lection of statistics was also initiated, and 
the first properly conducted census of Bengal 
was taken in 1871. Campbell also gave great 
attention to education. He extendea the 
village school system of Sir John Peter 
Qrant and established competitive examina- 
tions for the admission of natives into the 
Bengal service. A medical school founded 
for them at Calcutta bears Campbell's name. 
Campbell believed in technical and physical 
training rather than in legal and literary. 

During his term of office in Bengal a suc- 
cessful expedition was conducted against the 
Lushais, and the Garo Hills district (then 
unenlored) was annexed. Campbell depre- 
cated in general prosecution for press offences, 
though he held an entirely free press to be in- 
consistent with oriental methods of govern- 
ment. After the assassination of Lora Mayo, 
the tempjorary viceroy, Francis, Lord Napier 
and Ettrick [q. v. Suppl.], continued his sup- 
port to Campbell's reforms, but Lord Nortn- 
brook was not in harmony with his views, and 
vetoed a bill (which had passed unanimously 
the Bengal council) for re-establishing the 
rural communes. In dealing with the Bengal 
famine of 1873-4, however, there was no 
serious disagreement between the viceroy 
and the lieutenant-governor, with the notable 
exception of the refusal to sanction Campbell's 
proposed prohibition of the export of rice from 
Bengal. The system of relief by public works 
and of advances to cultivators was success- 
fully carried out by Campbell, with the assist- 
ance of Sir Richard Temple, who succeeded 
him as lieutenant-governor. In the latter's 
opinion he knew more of the realities of 
famine than any officer then in India, and 
his views had great weight with the com- 
mission appointed after the Southern Indian 
famine of 1876-7. 

Campbell finally left India in April 1874, 
partly on account of bad health, but partly 
also because he felt that he was not suffi- 
ciently in the confidence of the Indian 
Kvemment. In the preceding February he 
d been named a member of the council of 
India, but gave up the appointment in less 
than a year to enter parliament, lie had 
been created K.C.S.I. in May 1873. Camn- 
bell presided over the economy and traae 
department at the Social Science Congress 
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held at Glasgow in the autumn of 1874. In 
April 1875 he entered parliament as liberal 
member for Kirkcaldy, and sat for that con- 
stituency till his death. Ue took an active 
interest in foreign and colonial in addition 
to Indian questions. U nfortunately , through 
defects of voice and manner and a too fre- 
quent interposition in debate, Campbell soon 
wearied the house, and as a politician his 
failure was as complete as had been his suc- 
cess as an administrator in India. 

In the welfare of native races Campbell 
always showed great interest. In the 
autumn of 1878 he went to the United 
States to make a study of the negro question. 
In 1879 he published his results in ' Black 
and White : the Outcome of a Visit to the 
United States.' Campbell also published 
* A Handy Book on the Eastern Question,' 
1876, 8vo, and a pamphlet, 'The Afghan 
Frontier,' 1879, 8vo. in 1887 he issued a 
volume entitled ' The British Empire.' He 
wrote on ethnological subjects in the 
' Quarterly Ethnological Journal ' and the 
' Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,' and 
in 1874 he edited for the Bengal Secretarial 
Press * Specimens of the Language of India, 
including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the 
Eastern Frontier.' At the time of his death 
he was in Egypt, writing an account of his 
Indian career. 

Campbell died at Cairo, from the effects of 
influenza, on 18 Feb. 1892, and was buried in 
the British l*rotestant cemetei^ there. He 
married in 18o3 Laetitia, daugnter of John 
Gowan Vibart, of the Bengal civil service, 
and left several children. 

Campbell's * Memoirs of my Indian Career' 
(2 vols. 1893, ed. Sir Charles Bernard) con- 
tains some severe criticism of Kaye's and 
Malleson's account of the mutiny from the 
point of view of a close spectator, as well as 
a valuable account of the progress of the 
tenant-right question in India, and the treat- 
ment of famines, with both of which Camp- 
beirs name will always be prominently 
associated. 

[Memoirs of my Indian Career, ed. Bernard 
with portrait ; Gent. Mag. 1854, ii. 76, 76 ; Sir 
R. Temple 8 Men and Events of my Time in 
India, chap. x?iii. ; Lucy's Diary of Two Par- 
liaments and the Salisbury Pari. ; Times. 
19, 20 Feb. 1892 ; Men of the Time, 18th edit. 
Allibone's Diet. Engl. Lit. Suppl.] 

G. Le G. N. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE DOUGLAS, 
eighth Duke op Argyll (1823-1900), 
second son of John Douglas, seventh duke, 
and Joan, daughter of John Glassel of Lonff 
Niddry, East Lotluan, was horn on 30 AprQ 
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1823 at Ardencaple Castle, Dumbartonshire. 
It was here that he was brought up and 
privately educated. As a youth he read 
widely, and deeply interested himself in 
natural science. Iii May 1837 he became 
Marquis of Lome and heir to the dukedom 
by toe death of his elder brother, John 
Henry (6. 11 Jan. 1821). His first contri- 
bution to public questions was a 'Letter 
to the Peers from a Peer's Son,' a work 
which, though published in 1842 anony- 
mously, was soon known to be by him. 
The subject was the struggle in the church 
of Scotland, which resulted in 1843 in the 
secession of Dr. Chalmers and the founda- 
tion of the Free Church. In 1848 he followed 
this work by another, entitled * Presbytery 
Examined: an Essay on the Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland since the Reformation.' 
I lis view was to some extent favourable to 
that which had been held by Chalmers, but 
not to the point of secession, his ultimate 
conclusion being that the claim of the Free 
Church to exclusive jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual was a dog^a not authorised by 
scripture. He had already, on the death of 
his father in 1847, taken his place in the 
House of Lords among the Peelites, for he 
was a convinced free-trader and gave an 
independent support to the Kussell ministry', 
then engaged m carrying out the doctrines 
of 1846, the legacy of the government of 
Sir Robert Peel. His maiden speech was 
delivered in May 1848, in favour of a bill • 
for the removal of Jewish disabilities, and 
later in the session he took occasion to de- ■ 
dare that he was * no protect ionist.* His 
abilities began to attract attention ; he made 
a reputation as a writer on scientific sub- 
jects, and on 10 Jan. 1851 he was elected 
F.R.S. In the same year the university of 
►St. Andrews elected him its chancellor, and 
in his address he spoke regretfully of having 
never enjoyed at public school or university 
the training which produced *a wise tole- 
rance of the idiosyncrasies of others and broad 
catholicity of sentiment.' In 1854 Glasgow 
[University also elected him lord rector, in 
the following year he presided over the 
British Association at Glasgow, and later, 
in 1861, he became president of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. Meanwhile Lord 
Derby's brief-lived ministry had come and 
pone in 1852, and in January 1853 the duke 
became privy seal in the coalition ministry 
of whiga and Peelites formed by Lord Aber- 
deen, though he was not yet thirty years of 
age. The Crimean war began, and in Fe- 
l)ruary 1854, the month when France and 
England sent their ultimatum to St. Peters- 
burg, the duke came forward as a supporter 1 



of the government, asserting that ' the ml 
question is whether you are to allow a 
weaker nation to be trodden under foot by 
a stronger,' i.e. Russia (Hansard, 14 Feb. 
1854 ). In January 1 855 the Roebuck motion 
for inquiry into the war was carried in the 
House of Commons, and Lord Aberdeen at 
once resigned ; ■ but the * Radical Didce,' as he 
was sometimes called, retained his office 
under the new whig prime minister, Lord 
Palmerston. In the course of the same year 
he exchanged his office for that of post- 
master-general in succession to Lord Canning, 
remaining in that position until Febraary 
1858, when Lord Palmer8ton*s ffovemment 
fell, and was succeeded bv that of Lord Derby. 
At the end of June 1859, faowever,Palmerstoa 
returned to office, and with him the duke, wko 
reverted to the post of privy aeaL 

In 1860 he took chai^ of the post oflice 
for a few months during the absence of Lord 
Elgin, but resumed the privy seal in the 
same year. Palmerston died in Ootober 
1865, but the duke retained office under his 
successor. Earl Russell, retiring with his chief 
on his defeat in June 1866. Meanwhile he 
had performed considerable service to the 
government in the House of Lords, where 
the conservatives were not only formidable 
in numbers, but also, under the leadership 
of Lord Derby, formidiable in debate. Thus, 
for instance, m 1857, when a resolution was 
debated condemning the policy of the (ro- 
vernment in China and their conduct in the 
aifair of the Arrow, the duke defended Pal- 
merston on an occasion when many of the 
party broke away, causing a defeat both 
m t)ie Lords and the Commons. Again, 
he and Russell were the only members of 
the cabinet in 18(32 who advocated, in vain, 
though how wisely was proved later, the 
detention of the Alabama. In respect of 
the American civil war then commencing 
the duke was strongly favourable to the 
cause of the north and of the union, gaining 
from Bright approval of the 'fair and 
friendly ' utterances of ' one of the best and 
most liberal of his onler.' The duke de- 
fended his opinions in characteristic lan- 
guage : * There is a curious animal in Loch 
Fyne wliich I have sometimes dredged up 
from the bottom of the sea, and which per- 
forms the most extraordinary and unaccount- 
able acts of suicide and self-destruction. 
It is a peculiar kind of star-fish, which, when 
brought up from the bottom of the water, 
immediately throws otf all its arms : its very 
centre breaks up, and nothing remains of one 
of the most beautiful forms in nature but a 
thousand wriggling fragments. Such un- 
doubtedly would have been the fate of the 
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American union if its government had ad- 
mitted what is called the right of secession. 
I think we ought to admit, in fairness to 
the Americans, that there are some things 
worth fighting for, and that national ex- 
istence is one of them.' There spoke the 
man of science as well as the statesman, for 
the duke was both. When the paper-duty 
repeal bill was introduced into the Lords, as 
part of the programme of Gladstone*s budget 
of 1860, the duke warned the peers, though 
in yain, not to reject a supply bill, or take an 
action for which there was no precedent since 
the revolution. Evidently there was a future 
for such a man, of character as lofty as his 
linea|<e, of long and early experience in affairs, 
and gifted with an austere and commanding 
eloquence. The way seemed to be clearer be- 
fore him now that Palmerson was dead and 
Russell in retirement. It might well be that 
the thoughts of Gladstone, the new liberal 
chief ana the greatest of the Peelites, would 
torn with favour upon the posthumous heir 
of that decaying line. 

But from 1866 to 1863 the conservatives 
were in power, and the two questions of the 
time were the franchise and the Irish church. 
The duke spoke with indignation against 
the conservative reform bill : * These attempts 
to bamboozle parliament and to deceive the 
people are new in the history of English 
politics. They tend to degrade the noble 
contests of public life and the honourable 
rivalries of political ambition.' 'The tones 
of moral indignation are healthy tones' 
(Hansard, 13 Mareh 1868). On another 
occasion he made a declaration of whig 
ecslesiasticism : ' Tithes are a fund charged 
upon the land of the country, entirely at the 
disposal of the supreme legislature of the 
country. They are not private property, they 
are not even corporate property ; they are not, 
as Sir James Graham argfued in 1835, trust 
property, but revenue at the disposal of the 
state' (id, 34 June 1867). In 1868 Glad- 
stone succeeded the Derby-Disraeli govern- 
ment, and formed his first administration ; 
the duke became secretary of state for India, 
remaining in that office until the fall of 
Gladstone's government in 1 874. His under- 
secretary. Sir M. E. Grant Duff", thus writes 
of his chief: ' He was not only an orator, but 
an excellent man of business. He had the 
firet merit of a minister in great place and 
at the head of a huge organisation; he knew 
what he could leave to others.' * The ordi- 
nary business passed through his hands in a 
steady and unbroken stream,' but on an oc- 
casion great enough to call forth * the energit>s 
of a philosopher ' he was great also (Banjf- 
Mre Journal^ 8 May 1900). It was that hour 



when a forci^ policy for India had to be 
created. India could no longer be another • 
Thibet. Relations were estiiblished with 
Khelat, Afghanistan, Yarkand, Nipal, and 
Burma; they were to be the free friends 
of an all-powerful India. Annexations of 
them by Great Britain, as well as their 
absorption by Russia, were to cease or to be , 
checked. In finance the policy known to 
financiers as *■ decentralisation ' was carried 
out — that is, the local goveruments were 
given an interest in economising the public 
expenditure and raising the public revenue 
within their area. There was peace and pro- 
gress. Later, famine began, out the crisis 
was not reached during his term of office, 
and adequate preparations were made for 
dealing with it. In other directions also he 
actively supported the government, parti-^ 
cularly the measure for Irish church dis- 
establishment. ' We desire,' he said, ' t^o 
wipe out the foulest stain upon the name 
and fame of P]ngland — our policy to the 
Irish people ' (Hansard^ 18 June 1869). 

For twenty-one years, with the exception 
of the two short Derby ministries, the duke . 
had been in office; now he was to be out 
from 1874 to 1880, during the conservative 
administration. The Eastern question shortly 
became prominent ; Gladstone left his tent 
and put on his armour; so did Argyll. Early 
in 1877 the latter, now a mature statesman, 
opened fire on Liord Derby, the foreign secre- 
tary, even as in old days as a youth he had 
scandalised the Lords by opening fire upon 
the father. The Eastern question presented 
the problem of the desirability of forcing 
Turkey to make internal reforms. There 
were the Bulgarian atrocities. So Lord Derby 
agreed to the Constantinople confertmce of 
Dncember 1876, to put pressure uj>on the 
Porte. Russia put pressure of another sort, 
and in April 1877 begfan war on Turkey. 
This was progress of an unacceptable order; 
the English government began to think of 
war with Russia ; the fleet was ordered to 
pass the Dardanelles in January 1878, and 
England refused to recognise Russia's im- 
position of terms by her San Stefano treaty 
with Turkey in March. Accordingly there 
was the Berlin conference, whence the Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries returned, brinjiring 
* peace wit 11 honour.' In May 1879 the duke 
made perhaps his best speech. Lord Beacons- 
field, who had entered the I-iords in the au- 
tumn of 1870, called it *a criticism not male- 
volent but certainly envenomed.' It reviewed 
the past four years: the nation, though no 
longer shopkeepers but warriors, thanks to 
the government's rule, must take stock, for 
' even warriors at the end of a campaiufn look 
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to the roll-call of the lifing and the dead ; ' 
true the opposition was weak, but ' we have 
not been repulsed indeed by what is called 
a fire of precision; we have been beaten 
rather by a sort of Zulu rush. We have 
been mobbed and assegaied right and left/ 
Yet Lord Salisburv was not at ease ; * the 
other night when he came down to explain in 
dulcet tones the entire fulfilment of the treaty 
of Berlin, he shone like the peaceful evening 
star. But sometimes he is like the red planet 
Mars, and occasionally he flames in the mid- 
night sky, not only perplexing nations but 
perplexing his own nearest friends and fol- 
lowers/ what had it all been about, these 

* ringing cheers and imperial perorations*? 
There was the wonderful blue-book, giving 
'the territory restored to Turkey' on one 
page, * like the advertisement of a second- 
rate theatre.* The treaty of Berlin was 

* nothing but a copy, with slight, compara- 
tively unimportant, and sometimes mis- 
chievous modifications of the treatv of San 
Stefano.* As for * peace with honour,* it 
was really * retreat with boasting.* In the 
earlier stages of the Eastern question ' this 
government was no better than a respect- 
able committee of the society of friends, 
with all its helplessness but without its 
principles.' Later we armed * at the wrong 
time and in a wrong cause.' And then came 
th<» startling and prophetic close: *My lords, 
you are beginninj^ to bo found out. Time is 
your great accuser ; the course of events is 
summing up the case against you.' Whether 
correct in its conclusions or not, it was a 
8])eech of which Bright might have been 
])r()U(l, the reference to the society of friends 
always excepted. 

In 1880 the conservative government fell. 
The duke had taken a strenuous line against 
it on the Afghan crisis, and to few men, Glad- 
stone excepted, could the result of the elec- 
tions he more correctly attributed. In 1879 
he had published his important political 
work *The Eastern Question,' a survey of 
eastern policy since the Crimean war. Its 
conclusion was: * Unjust and impolitic as I 
think the conduct of the government has 
been in the east of Europe, it has been 
wisdom and virtue itself in comparison with 
its conduct in India' (ii. olO). lie returned 
to his former post of privy seal, since his 
health, always delicate, did not admit of a 
more arduous office. A compensation for 
disturbance bill was introduced; he sup- 
ported it with reluctance, as a temporary and 
charitable measure. In March 1881 the 
duke, who had created the phrase * Mervous- 
ness,' attacked the * forward ' policy of the lat^ 
government in Afghanistan, and it was in 



reply to ' one whoee abili^ is eaoal to any 
emergency, and who invariably clelights the 
audience which he addresses,' that Lord 
Beaconsfield uttered the phraMy * The key 
of India is not Merv, or Herat, or CandabAr. 
The key of India is London.* On 8 April 
1881 the duke closed hia ministerial career 
with a personal explanation. It was Tery 
brief; the subject was the Irish land bill 
His ground fnr objecting to it was pithilr 
expressed : ' I am opposea to measures whicL 
tend to destroy ownership alto^ther, by de- 
priving it of the conditions which are neces- 
sary to the exercise of its functions.* 'In 
Ireland ownership will be in commission or 
in abeyance.* Then followed a tribute to 
Gladstone ; it was an old connection of 
twenty-nine years, * a connection on my part 
of ever-increasing affection and respect/ 
Long after, in 1887, he broke out against 
this land act : * I ask, Was there ever such 
accursed legislation? Conquerors have 
wronged the cities of a country and plundered 
its princes, but you have cursed Inmnd with 
a perpetual curse.* 

In the month succeeding his retirement 
the Transvaal question came forward, and 
the government's policy after Majuba, fol- 
lowing upon the annexation in 1877, was 
discussed. The duke had approved of the 
annexation, because he understood that the 
Boers assented to the measure. 'There is 
no public man in this country, belonging to 
any party, who would have cared to annex 
the Transvaal if he had believed that it was 
against the assent of the population.' The 
battle of Laing's Nek, he stated, occurred 
when Gladstone's government had already 
' entered into indirect communications with 
a view to ]ye&ce' {Hansard, 10 May 1881). 
Later in the year he moved for papers onthe 
subject of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
*I am myself a Gelt, and, more than that, in 
our country we are Irish Celts. The time 
w^hen our people in the western highlands 
of Scotland came over from Ireland stil) 
lives in the memory of the people. I have 
often stood on the shore of my own country 
looking to the opposite coast of Ireland, 
divided by a strait so narrow that on a clear 
day we see the houses, the divisions of the 
fields, and the colours of the crops ; and I 
often wondered at the marvellous difference 
in the development of the two kindred 
peoples.' The secret of the progress of Scot- 
land and of the stagnation of Ireland was 
that in the former * nothing now remains of 
that old Celtic character except a certain 
sentiment of the clan feeling, which still 
sweetens our society very mucb as the clouds 
on a stormy morning are the brightest oma- 
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ment of a peaceful day. What was the 
cauae of the change ? It was the gradual 
inyasion and the nrm establishment against 
the old Celtic habits of those higher cus- 
toms and better laws which came from the 
LAtin and Teutonic races.' 

He lost office, but not influence. Irish 
land, Egypt, India were his subjects. In 
1884, speaking of India, he had occasion 
to refer to the Crimean war : ' I have never 
been ashamed of the part which the English 
government took upon that occasion. We 
did not fight for the resurrection of Turkey. 
I for one never would.' They fought that 
the fate of Turkey 'mi^ht not rest in the 
hands of Russia, but might be decided by 
Europe ' (Haruard, 10 March 1884). Later 
in the year he spoke in favour of the reform 
bilL There was a reminiscence of the 
Peelites. He had, he said, a cross-bench 
mind, and * when I first came into this 
house I sat on the bench opposite with that 
group of statesmen of whom Lord Aberdeen 
was the centre and the most distinguished 
ornament. That group of men were essen- 
tially cross-bench men. They had come out 
of the great conservative party.' Home 
rule came forward in 1886, and the third 
Gladstone government was beaten in June. 
Here was a subject which stirred the duke 
to profound hostility, and completed his 
aeverance from his old chief. In 1888 he 
moved in the House of Lords, and carried 
unopposed, a vote of confidence in the Irish 
policy of the conservative government, and 
m 1891 he supported the land purchase bill on 
the ground that it contained the principle of 
* restoration of ownership.' All these years 
since 1886 he had been labouring outside par- 
liament with the greatest energy against home 
rule. Perhaps his best performance in these 

Tears was his Manchester speech of 10 Nov. 
891. With 1892 came the fourth Glad- 
atone government, and presently another 
home rule bill. The duke was roused as 
before, speaking finely at Edinburgh in 
Maroh 1893 ; in June at Leeds he described 
Gladstone as ' no longer a leader, but only 
a bait.' With the defeat of the home rule 
bill in September the parliamentary discus- 
sion dosea ; but at Glasgow on 1 Nov. of 
that year the duke entered upon a review 
of Gladstone's whole career. It was bitter, 
and an estrangement followed, though the 
quarrel was eventually made up, and dis- 
appeared when in 1895 they both were roused 
to defend the case of the Armenians. On 
the tenant's arbitration (Ireland) bill he 
made an interesting speech on 13 Au^. 
1894; Ijord Rosebery nad referred to his 
position on the cross-benches : ' I sit on thii 



bench because I opened my career in this 
house on that beuch in the year in which he 
was bom.' Clearly, amid new men and 
strange faces his career was drawing to its 
end. 

The duke died on 24 April 1900, and was 
buried at Kilmun, the ancient burial-place 
of the Argylls on the Holy Loch, on 11 May. 
He had been created K.T. in 1866, D.C.L. 
of the university of Oxford on 21 June 1870, 
and K.G. in 1883. He married first, on 
81 July 1844, Lady Elizabeth Leveson- 
Gower, eldest daughter of the second Duke 
of Sutherland, and by her, who died in May 
1878, he had five sons and seven daughters. 
The eldest son, the present duke, then Mar- 
quis of Lome, K.T., married in March 1871 
Princess Louise, fourth daughter of Queen 
Victoria. The eldest daughter. Lady Edith 
Campbell, married in December 186S the 
seventh Duke of Northumberland. The 
duke married secondly, on 13 Aug. 1881, 
Amelia Maria, daughter of Thomas Claugbton 
[a. V. Suppl.], bishop of St. Albans, and widow 
of Colonel Hon. Augustus Anson; she 
died in January 1894. He married thirdly, 
on 26 July 1895, the Hon. Ina McNeill, 
extra woman of the bedchamber to the 
queen, and youngest daughter of Archibald 
McNeill of Colonsay. 

The following portraits of the Duke of 
Argyll are in the possession of the family : 
challc drawings by George Richmond, K.A., 
and by James S winton ; a three-quarter length 
oil painting by Angeli, in highland dress; 
oil paintings of the head by Watson Gordon 
and by Svdney Hall ; and a profile in oils by 
Princess Ijouise, Duchess of Argyll. A por- 
trait in oils, by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.,is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

As an orator the Duke of Argyll stood 
among his contemporaries next to Gladstone 
and Bright ; he was the last survivor of the 
school which was careful of literary finish, 
and not afraid of emotion (cf. Mr. Alfred 
Ltttelton in Anglo^cuvon Re view y Decem- 
ber 1899, p. 158). 

In estimating ArgylFs career the most 

E regnant question that can be asked is why 
e did not rise to supreme place in the state. 
Was it that he was a Peeiite and so out of 
touch both with liberals and conservatives P 
But during his lifetime there were two 
Peeiite prime ministers, Aberdeen and Glad- 
stone. Was it that his convictions were 
not as liberal as those of the party to which 
he belonged P But on the leading questions 
of free trade, Irish church, reform, Turkey, 
the Crimea, and Afghanistan, their views 
were his, and, besides, he had all the pre- 
stige that a lofty character, a noble eloquence^ 
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and a famous lineage can bestow. Or was 
it that he was a Scotchman and thus un- 
sympathetic to the English people? But 
the past and the present have seen Scottish 
prime ministers. Or may there be said of 
politics what Plato said of virtue, that it 
owns no master, and did the duke give 
something to science when he should have 
given all to statesmanship ? Yet there have 
been cases where literary and theological 
pursuits have not barrea the way. Was 
It that his lot was cast like that of Fox, 
for instance, in an age averse to his ideas, 
and that this excluded him and his friends 
from office? Precisely the reverse; the 
year before he entered politics the conser- 
vative party was broken up for nearly a 
f generation, and the liberals with brief inter- 
udes were to hold office until 1874. Did he 
prove inelastic to new ideas, and was he too 
much rooted in 1846 to feel the enthusiasms 
of 1848 ? Not so ; as his utterances on the 
minor nationalities of the Balkan States, of 
the Transvaal, of Armenia, of Afghanistan, 
and even of Ireland, testify. If it was 
none of these thinn, was it the predominance 
of Gladstone? That was undoubtedly the 
obvious and efficient cause : there was one 
more deep. Emerson said of the British 
elector that he makes his greatest men of 
business prime ministers. The duke*s Celtic 
blood, his youthful training, or want of it, 
his seclusion from the busy press of affairs 
at Ardencaple Castle during his youth and 
during his maturity in the House of Lords, 
set his intellect on another plane. His best 
memorial will be the lines which Tennvson 
addressed to him, beginning: *0 patriot 
statesman, be thou wise to know The limits 
of resistance,' and ending with the descrip- 
tion of ' thy will, a power to make This 
ever-changing world of circumstance, in 
changing chime with never-changing law.' 

G. P. 

From boyhood to the end of his life the 
Duke of Argjll spent much of his time 
among the islands, firths, and sea-lochs of the 
west of Scotland, where his instinctive love 
of nature had ample scope for its develop- 
ment. He became fond of the study of birds, 
and grew familiar with their forms and 
habits. Into the domain of geology he was 
first led by the discovery which one of his 
tenants made in the island of Mull, of a bed 
full of well -preserved leaves, intercalated 
among the basalt-lavas of that region. lie 
at once perceived the importance of this dis- 
covery, and announced it to the meeting of 
the British Association in 1850. The leaves 
and other vegetable remains were subse- 



quently studied by Edward Forbes [q. v.], who 

Pronounced them to be of older tertiary age. 
'he deposit in which they occur, and its re- 
lations to the volcanic rocks, were described 
by the duke to the Geologrical Society in 
1851 in a paper of great interest and impor- 
tance, which paved the way for all that has 
since been done in the investigation of the 
remarkable history of tertiary volcanic ac- 
tion in the British Isles. This memoir was 
by far the most valuable contribution ever 
made by its author to the literature of 
science. Unlike the controversial writings 
of his later years, its purport was not argu- 
mentative but descriptive, and it raised the 
hope, unhappily not realised, that the doke, 
in the nuast of his numerous avocations, 
mi^ht find time to enrich geology with a 
series of similar original observations among 
his own Scottish territories, regarding whicn 
80 much still remained to be discovered. He 
continued, indeed, up to the end of his life 
to take a keen interest in the progress of the 
science, and to contribute from time to time 
essays on some of its disputed problems. 
These papers, however, beM»me more and 
more polemical as years went on, and though 
always acute and forcible, often failed to 
grasp the true bearing of the facts, and to 
realise the weight of the evidence against 
the views which he had espoused. 

Having grown up as a follower of the 
cataclysmal school in geology, he could find 
no language too strong to express his dissent 
from the younger evolutional school. There 
were more particularly three directions in 
which he pursued this antagonism. He saw 
in the present topography of the land, more 
particularly of its mountainous portions, re- 
cords of primeval convulsions by which the 
hills had been upheaved and the glens had 
been split open. In vain did the younger 
generation appeal to the proofs, everywhere 
obtainable, of the reality and rapidity of the 
decay of the surface of the land, and show 
that even at the present rate of denudation 
all trace of any primeval topography must 
ages a^o have disappeared. He continued 
to inveigh against what he contemptuously 
nicknamed the * gutter theory.* Again, he 
threw himself with characteristic confidence 
and persistence into the discussion of the 
problems presented by the records of the ice 
age. The geologists of Britain, after vainly 
endeavouring to account for these records by 
the supposition of local valley-glaciers and of 
floating ice during a time of submergence, 
were at last reluctantly forced to admit and 
adopt the views of Agassiz, who, as far back 
as 1840, had pointed out the irresistible 
proofs that the mountainous tracts of these 



been buried under) 

ic*- Ab the BTJdence accumulated in domon- 
■Cntion of this coiiclusion, the vi^oar of the 
■nke's ptotMt Against its growiitg acceplance 
id to augment io proportion. The uni- 
iity and iiignificiuicc of tho polished and 
KtiKted roch -surfaces ware never recofniised 
9 him, BO that to the end be dune lo the 
tefief, long since abandoned by th« great 
^pdy of E:eolo)(ista, that tlie marki of glacia- 
tion tre local and one-sided andean quite 
well be nccoiinled for by local glaciers and 

■ The third domain of sl^ientifi^ inquiry into 
which the duke boldly plunged as a contro- 
mmal critic wb« that of the evolution of 
Ctganiaed creatures. From the tirst he was 
•toOBgly opposed to Darwinian t-iews, The 
btnngtfa of his convictions led him to pen 
'MftDT articles and letters in the journals of 
Ihe daf , and to engage in polemics with such 
Soaghtj antagonists as Mr. Herbert. Spencer 
-■nd Thomas Henry Huxley [q.v. Suppl.] It 
■laybeadmitted that the keen critical faculty 
tf m practised debater enabled him to detect 
Wweak pan here and there in his adversary's 
'•rmourandto take full advanlageof it, Hut 
tere again, in the broader aspects of the sub- 
set, he seemed to In hour under some disquali- 
kation for framing in his mind and reproduc- 
ing in words an accurate picture of the chain 
|of reasoning that bad led his opponents to 
their conclusions. To him the modem doc- 
hines of evolution were de8erving|of esmest 
(■probation for their materialism and their 
tvuit of logical coherence. With energy 
4bA often with eloquence he maintained that 
ttte phenomena of the living world and the 
Watory of life in the geological post are in- 
Bcplicable except on the OKEumption that 
be apparent upward progress and evolution 
KTelrom the beginning been planned and 
ireeted by mind. On the basis of this fun- 
kmental postulate he woswiUingto become 
«ta erolutionJBl, though with various reserves 
htnd qualifications. i 

y Though theDukeof Ar|?yllcan hurdlybe 
ilnnked as a man of science, he undoubtedly 
^erted ft useful influence on the scientilic 
tyogivss of his day. Hia frequent eontro- 
jimraiee on acientiftc qiiestions mused a wide- 
fi^tread interest in these sabject^a, and thus 
liMlped to further the advance of the de- 
Itertmenta which he subjected to criticism. 
NC is perhaps too soon to judge finally of the 
wnlua of this criticism. There can be no 
Metibt, however, that it was in itself stimu- 
jpKtiiig, even to those who were most opposed 
lltO it. A prominent public man, immersed 
politics and full of the cares of a great 
ite, who finds hia recreation in scientific 



The duke began hia writings on scientific 
aubjecls in 1850, and continued them almost 
lo the end of his life. They include varioua 
papers and addresses read before learned so- 
cieties or communicated to popular journals; 
likewise a few independent works consisting 
portly of essaya already published. Of these 
works the more notable are : ' The Beigo of 
Law'l 1867: 6th ed. l«7ll), ' Primeval Man' 
(1869), 'The Unity of Nature' (ISftl). and 
' Urganic Evolution cross-examined' (189li>). 
A. G-a. 

Besides Uis scientific works, .-Vrg^'Il waa 
author of the following works on religion 
and politics: 1. 'Presbytery Examined,' 
L.ODdnn, 1848, 8vo; 2ud edit. 1S19; this 
evoked many replies. 2. ' India under Dal- 
houaie and Canning,' London, ltj65, 8to, 
a. 'lona,' London, 1870, 8vo: new edit. 
Edinburgh, l88y, 8vo. 4. 'Essay on the 
Commercial Principles applicable to Con- I 
tracts for the Hire of Land' (^publish^ by 
the Cobden Club), London, 1877, 8vo. ' 
5. ' The Eastern Question,' London, 1879, 
2 vols. 8vo. 6. ' Crofts and Farms in the 
Hebrides,' Edinburgh, 1883, 8vo. 7. ' Scot- ', 
land as it was and as it is,' Edinburgh, 1887, 
2 vols. Hto ; 3nd edit, same year. 8. ' Th« 
New British Constitution and its Masler 
Builders,' Edinburgh, Ifm, 8vo. 9. ' The 
Highland Nurse ; a tale,' London, 1892, 8vo. 
10. ' Irish Nationalism : an Appeal to Hia- 
lory,' London, 1893, Sjo. 1 1. ' The Unseen 
Foundations of Sucietv,' London, 1893, 8vo. 
12. 'Application of the Historical Method 
to Economic Science,' London, 189J, 8to. 
13. ' The Burdens of Beliefand othsr Poems,' 
London, 1894, 8to. U. >Uur ItMfionsi- 
bilities ibr Turkey ; Facia and Memories of 
Forty YaoTB,' l^ondon, 1896. Hvo. Ifi. 'The 
Philosophy of Belief; or. Law in Christian 
Theology.' London, 189«, 8vo. The duke 
also published many speechea, lectures, ad- 
dre«ae!>, letters, and articles in magaaines 
and reviews on religious and political topic*. 

[The Duke of ArgvU wrote a privatB mamoir 
uf his drwr for pulitifstjon ; it is now in Ibe 
hsndii of the Dowi^«r Dnchws of Argyll and 
Vjg^onnt Peel us tnuiera. This Hrlicls is boied 
on Uansnrd, memuirs nppmriiig od (ha dny 
subsequent to hib denib in tlie Times, Standaru, 
Daily Te'egnph, and other leading paj>en; as 
weU ua ou his own works aod prival* lafornia- 
lion from (oiner coll-vgues and frienils.] 

CAMPBELL, JAMES DYKES (1838- 
189S), biographer of Coleridge, born at Port 
Glasgow on 2 Nov. 1638, was second son 
and third child of Peter Campbell. Hit 
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grandfather, Duncan Campbell, was a ship- 
wright of Glasgow, and his mother, Jean, 
was daughter of James Dykes, his grand- 
father's partner. Campbell was sent to the 
burgh school at Port Glasgow at six, and 
there received a sound elementary education, 
but he left school in 1852 for a merchant's 
office in his native town. On his father's 
death, in 1854, the family removed to Glas- 
gow, where Campbell was employed in the 
house of Messrs. Cochrane & Co., manufac- 
turers of * Verreville potterv.' There he found 
leisure for much study of English literature. 

In April 1860 he went to Canada on behalf 
of his employers and stayed for two years at 
Toronto. A rare talent for making friends 
had already manifested itself, and at Toronto 
he speedily became a member of a very plea- 
sant society, which included Edwin Iiatch 
[q. v.] and other men of literary or scientific 
reputation. Campbell had for some years 
closely studied Tennyson, and had collected 
early editions of his works. It occurred to 
him toprint privately a small volume giving 
from Tennyson's * Poems chiefly Lyrical 
(1830) and from his 'Poems' (1833) such 
pieces as the poet had afterwards suppressed, 
as well as a list of alterations made in those 
pieces which he had retained in later edi- 
tions. The work duly appeared under the 
title * Poems mdcccxxx-mdcccxxxiit. Pri- 
vately printed, 1862 ; ' it is a foolscap octavo 
of 112 pages in light-green wrappers. A 
publisher in London procured a copy, and 
prepared to publish it, but Tennyson ob- 
tained an injunction prohibiting the issue 
of the book, copies of which are now very 
scarce. 

After returning to Glasgow in 1862 Camp- 
bell started in business for himself, but con- 
tinued to gratify his liking for literary re- 
search. In 1864 he purchased accidentally 
a volume containing manuscript materials in 
Addison's autograph for three papers — *of 
imagination, jealousy, and fame' — that were 
ultimately published in Addison and Steele's 
'Spectator.' Accordingly in 18(U Campbell 
privatelyprinted 260 copies of a blue-covered 
pamphlet entitled 'Some Portions of Spec- 
tator Papers. Printed from Mr. Addison's 
MS.' The genuineness of the manuscript, 
although it was impugned at the time by 
critics in the 'Athenjeum,' was fully esta- 
blished. 

In 1866 Campbell made a trip to Bombay, 
and at the end of the year accepted a pro- 
posal to join a mercantile firm in Mauritius. 
After some vicissitudes Campbell became in 
1873 a partner of Ireland, Fraser, & Co., the 
leading firm of merchants in the island. 
Thenceforth his position was assured. 



In Mauritius Campbell made numerous 
friends, and on 13 ^ot. 1876 he married 
Mary Sophia, elder daughter of General F. R. 
Chesney, who held command in the island. 
In 1878 Campbell and his wife revisited 
Europe. In Elngland they travelled through 
the lake district of Cumberland, carefuUj 
going over the ground sacred to Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. In 1881 Campbell found 
himself able to retire from business on a 
moderate competency. He finally left Mauri- 
tius in June 1881, and after a tour in Italy, 
in the course of which he formed a close 
friendship with the American author, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, he settled in 1883 
in a flat at Kensington. There he remained 
for six years and formed new friendships 
with men and women of letters, coming to 
know Mrs. Procter and Robert Browning 
very intimately. He acted as honorary 
secretary of the Browning Society which Dr. 
Fumividl and Miss Hickey had founded in 
1882. 

Campbell now mainly concentrated his at- 
tention on the biography of Coleridge, and 
he ac(}uired a most thorough knowledge of 
the history not only of Coleridge, but of the 
whole circle of his friends. For many years 
he contributed valuable notes and reviews 
on that and cognate subjects to the ' Athe- 
nieum.* The massive result of his minute 
labours appeared as a * biographical introduc- 
tion * to a new edition of Coleridge's poetical 
works in 1893, and proved a monument of 
erudition, concisely packed into the nar- 
rowest possible limits. Next year Camp- 
bell's introduction reappeared, as it deserved, 
in a separate volume entitled * Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge; a xSarrative of the Events of 
his Life.' 

Meanwhile, owing to his wife's ill-health, 
Campbell had removed from Kensington to 
St. Leonards in 1889. There he charac- 
teristically added to his acquaintance con- 
genial neighbours like Coventry Patmore 
q. V. Suppl.] and Dr. W. A. Greenhill [q.v. 
^uppl.] Subsequently deaths of friends and 
pecuniary losses troubled him, and his health 
showed signs of failure. He removed to 
Tunbridge Wells early in 1895, but alarm- 
ing symptoms soon developed, and he died on 
1 June 1895. He was buried in the church- 
yard of Frant. His wife survived him. He 
had no children. 

Campbell was, as Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
pointed out, of that type of Scotsman which 
appreciates Burns's poetry more than the 
theology of John Knox. His cordiality and 
power of sympathy were exceptional, and 
while the value 01 his literary work reats 
on the thoroughness of his researches into 
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bLbliofliapliicil mnd biogTm^lueal problems, 
he haa no little critical inngfat, nor did he 
lack the fiMmlty of appwiciating literature 
for its own aake. 

After his death there appeared ' Coleridge's 
Poems. A Faonmile Reproduction of the 
Proofii and MSS. of some of the Poems. 
Edited by the late James Dykes CampbelL 
With pn^UM and notes by W. Hale white' 
(Westminsler, 1899 ; fif^ copies on large 
paper and 250 copies on small). A second 
edition of his ' Coleridge ' was issued in 1896 
with a memoir of him by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

[The memoir hj Osmpbell's friend, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, prefixed to a reissue of C&mpbeirs 
biogni^y of Coleridge in 1896; Dotie<« by 
Canon Ainger and Sir Walter Bewmt in the 
Athenapnm, 8 Jane 1895, and by Mr. Stephen 
in the same paper on 16 June ; Times, 6 June 
1896, and Illastrated London News, 8 June.] 

S. L 

CAPERN, EDWARD (1819-1894), 

* the rural postman of Bideford,' was bom 
at Tiverton on 21 Jan. 1819. His parents 
were ]joor, and at eight he commenced to 
earn his liTingas a worker in a lace factory. 
The work tried his eyesight, he was com- 
pelled to abandon it durmg the 'famine' 
of 1847, and he suffered from priTatlon until 
he secured the post of rural letter carrier at 
Bidefordy upon wages of 10«. 6d. a week. 
He now began to write Terse for the ' Poet's 
Comer ' of the * North Devon Journal/ and 
his poems were soon in great request at 
county gatherings. In 1856 William 
Frederick Rock of Barnstaple procured him 
a body of subscribers, including the names 
of Landor, Tennyson, Dickens, and Charles 
Kingsley, and in the same year was issued 
' Poems by £>lward Capem, Rural Postman 
of Bideford, Devon' (3rd edit. 1859). The 
little volume was received with lavish praise 
in unwonted quarters. Lander praised it 
in his ' Letters,' Froude eulogised Capem in 
'Fraser's,' and the 'Athenaeum' spoke no 
less highly of his work ; the book is said to 
have brought the author over 150/., in 
addition to an augmentation of salary to 
13s. per week. On 23 Nov. 1857 Palmer- 
ston bestowed upon him a civil list pension 
of 40/. (raised to 60/. on 24 Nov. 1865). 
In 1858 Capem issued his 'Ballads and 
Songs,' dedicated to (,Lady) Burdett Coutts, 
and in 1862 was published his ' Devonshire 
Melodist/ a selection from his songs with 
his own musical airs. In 1865 appeared 

* Wayside Warbles,' with portrait and in- 
troductory lines addressed to the Countess 
of Portsmouth (2nd edit. 1870), containing 
some of his best songs. Three years later 
he left Marine Gardens, Bideford, and settled 



at Harbome, near Birmingham, meeting 
with considerable success as a lecturer in 
the Midlands. 

He returned to Devonshire and settled at 
Braunton, near Bideford, about 1884. His 
wife's death in February 1894 proved a 
great shock to him, and he died on 4 June 
1894, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Heanton, overlooking the beautiful vale of 
the Torridge. Kingsley warmly praised his 
poem ' The Sea^ll,' an imitation of Hogg's 
' Bird of the Wilderness.' Landor dedicated 
to him ' Antony and Octavius,* and always 
held him in high regard, as did also Elihu 
Burritt, who saw a great deal of Capem dur- 
ing his stay in Eng&nd. He had two chil- 
dien, often celebrated in his verse — Milly, 
who predeceased him, and Charles, who 
went to America and edited the 'Official 
Catalogue of the World's Fair ' at Chicago 
in 1894. 

[Times, Jane 1894 ; Ormond's Recollections 
of Edward Capem. 1860; Wright's West 
Coantry Poets, p. 7*2 ; Sunday Magazine, July 
1896 (portniit); Aciidemy, 9 June 1894; 
Erasers Magazine, April 1856 ; Bicgraph, 1879, 
vol. ii. ; Allibone*8 Diet, of English Lit.] T. 8. 

CARLINOFORD, Baron. [See For- 
TEscuE, Chichester Samuel Parkinson, 
1823-1898.] 



CARPENTER, ALFRED JOHX (1825- 
1892), physician, son of John Carpenter, 
surgeon, was born at Rothwell in Korth- 
amptonshire on 28 May 1825. He was 
educated at the Moulton grammar school in 
Lincolnshire until he was apprenticed to his 
father in 1839. He became a pupil of William 
Percival at the Northampton Infirmary in 
1841, and aftem^'ards acted as assistant to 
John Syer Bristowe, the father of Dr. John 
Sver Bristowe [q. t. SupplJ at Camberwell. 
ife entered St. Thomas's Hospital in 1847, 
taking the first scholarship, and afterwards 
gaining the treasurer's gola medal. He was 
admitted a member of the Royal College of 
Sur^^ns of England and a licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries in 1851, and after 
serving the oflices of house surgeon and resi- 
dent accoucheur at St. Thomas s Hospital, he 
commenced general practice at Croydon in 
1852. In 1855 he graduated M.B. and in 
1859 M.D. at the London University, and in 
1883, when he gave up general for consulting 
practice, he was admitted a member of the 
Koyal College of Physicians of London. He 
was lecturer on public health at St. Thomas's 
Hospital 1875-84, and in 1881 he was elected 
a vice-president of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation. He stood twice for parliament in 
the liberal interest — in 1885 for Reigate, and 
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in 1886 for North Bristol, but in each case 
unsuccessfully. Carpenter rendered impor- 
tant services to the British Medical Aasociap 
tion, where he was'president of the south- 
eastern branch in 1872, a member of the 
council in 1873, president of the council 
187H-81, and president of the section of 
public health at the Worcester meeting in 
1882. In 1860 he began to attend the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury at Addington, where 
he was medical adviser in succession to 
Archbishops Sumner, Longley, Tait, and 
Benson. He was an examiner at the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries, and he acted as ex- 
aminer in public health at the universities 
of Cambridge and London. 

He died on 27 Jan. 1892, and is buried 
in Croydon cemetery. A bust by E. Roecoe 
MuUins, executed for the Croydon Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution, is in the 
public hall at Croydon. He married, on 
22 .Tune 1853, Margaret Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Evan Jones, marshal of the high court 
of admiralty, by whom he had three sons 
and one daughter. 

Dr. Carpenter believed that healthy homes 
made healthy people, and his life was de- 
voted to the conversion of this belief into 
practice. Ilis activity extended over the 
whole range of sanitary science. He felt 
the deepest interest in the application of 
sewage to the land, which he held to be the 
proper way of dealing with it, and as chair- 
man of the Croydon sewape farm he made 
it a model which wns afterwards widely 
copied. He studied the general sanitary 
conditions of Croydon with great care, he 
established baths, and ventilated the sowers. 
He promotpd in every way in his power the 
Habitual Drunkards Act of 1879; and in 
1878, when he was orator of the Medical 
Society of London, he took * Alcoholic Drinks' 
as the subject of his oration. He was for 
manv years chairman of the Whitffift foun- 
dation at Croydon. 

Besides many small works and papers 
upon sanitary medicine and alcoholic clrinks, 
Car])enter published ' The Principles and 
Practice of School Hygiene,' London, L^87, 
12mo. 

[Leyland's Contemporary Medical 'Men, 18S8, 
vol. i.; informiifion kindly given by Dr. Arthur 
Bristowo Carpenter.] D'A. P. 

CARPENTER, PHILIP HERBERT 

(1852-1891), nalnpontologist and zoologist, 
fourth son of William Benjamin Carpenter 
fq. v.], was bom in London on 6 Feb. 1852. 
Educated at University College school, he was 
at an early age drawn by home influences 
to the study of natural science. In his seven- 



teenth jear he accompanied his father in the 
Lightning on a dredging and sounding cniiee 
to the Faroes, and next year in the Porcu- 
pine, in which vessel during the following 
summer he went to the Mediterranean, acting 
as a scientific assistant on these cruises. lit 
1871 he obtained a scholarship in natoral 
science at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he more especially studied geohgj 
and biology, obtaining a first class in tne 
natural science tripos of 1874. He pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. in 1878, and 
ofSc.D. in 1884. 

After quitting Cambridge and making & 
voyage in the Valorous to Disco Bay in 1875 
for scientific purposes, he went to Wiinburg 
and worked under Pit)fessor Semper. AVhile 
there, in consequence of a controversy which 
had arisen concerning his father*8 investiga- 
tions into the structure of crinoids, he 
specially studied that proup, and made im- 
portant discoveries which soon placed him 
in the front rank of authorities on that sab- 
ject. On his return to England in 1877 he 
was appointed an assistant master at £t(m 
in special charge of the biological teaching. 
Witn many men such duties would hsTe 
practically put an end to original reseaidi, 
but Carpenter's enthusiasm and indomitable 
energy enabled him to carry out a remarkable 
amount. The rich collection of echinoder- 
mata brought back by the Challenger in 
1876 proved an additional stimulus, ind 
from that time onwards to his death a con- 
stant stream of papers flowed from his pen on 
echinoderms, and especially on crinoid mor- 
phology. These are about fifty in number, 
and to them we must add his two chief works, 
the * Report on the stalked Crinoids, collected 
by the Challenger,' published in 1884, and 
that on the free-swimming forms in 1888. 
Besides these he was joint author (with Mr. 
R. Etheridge, jun.) of the catalogue of the 
Blastoidea in the British Museum, and made 
important investigations into another fossil 
order, the Cyst idea. 

The characteristic of his work, apart from 
its thoroughness and accuracv, was that it 
was conducted on the following principle : 
* The only way to understand fossils properly 
is to gain a thorough knowledge of tne mor- 
phology of their livingrepresentatives. These, 
on the other hand, seem to me incompletely 
known, if no account is taken of the life 
forms which have preceded them.' 
! Carpenter also largely aided in the section 
dealing with the echinoderms in Nicholson 
I and Lydekker's * Palaeontology ' (1889), 
' wrote a popular account of the same group 
in Cassell's 'Natural History' (1888), and 
waS; in addition, ever ready to help fellow 
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T8 in science. Probably these inces- 
X)iir8 affected even his vifforous con- 
»ny for after suffering in the summer 

^m an unusually severe attack of 
ca, its effects, aggravated by some 
ic anxieties, brought about an un- 

depression (for generally he was re- 
»le for his buoyant spirits), and while 
condition, yielding to a sudden and 
cted impulse, he ended his life on 
. 1891. This was a heavy loss to 
; it was, if possible, a yet heavier one 
ds. 

enter was elected F.L.S. in 1886, 
on 4 June 1885, and in 1883 was 
d by the Geological Society part of 
ell fund on the same day that his 
received the medal. He was married 
A.pril 1879 to Caroline Emma Hale, 
er of Edward Hale, an assistant 
at Eton, by whom he had five sons, 
iving him. 

aary notices; Proc. Eoy. See. lt. p. 
>y A. M. M[arflhall] ; Proc. Linn. Soc. 
p. 263; Geological MMgazine, 1891, 
by F. A. BFather] ; Nature, xliv. 628 : 
tion from Mrs. Carpenter (widow), and 
I knowledge.] T. G. B. 

IRODUS, JOHN TIPLADY(1830- 
aolinist, son of Tom Carrodus, barber 
sic-seller, was bom at Braithwaite, 
eighley, Yorkshire, on 20 Jan. 1836. 

his first lessons on the violin from 
ier, and gave a concert at Keighley 
5. Subsequently he studied under 
9 in London and in Stuttgart, and 
I brilliant d^but at the Hanover 
Rooms on 1 June 1849. He joined 
bestra of the Royal Italian Opera in 
ad, when CostA and Sainton resigned 
), he was appointed leader, a post 
le retained lor twenty years. Lilti- 
he became principal violinist in the 
inonic and several other leading or- 
i ; and he was leader at the Leeds 

from 1880 to 1892. As a quartet 
tie appeared first at Moliaue's cham- 
certs m 1850, and as a soloist at the 

Musical Society in 1863. In the 
opacity he was specially well known, 
ngaged at the Crystal Palace and 
ing metropolitan and provincial con- 
In 1876 he was appointed professor 
iolin at the National Training School 
nic, and in 1881 he began giving 
scitals, which practically ended with 
n South Africa ( 1 890-1 ). For some 
) was a professor at the Guildhall 
of Music and at Trinity College, 
. In February 1895 the freedom of 



Keighley was presented to him in commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of his first 
public appearance there. He was a splendid 
teacher, and in that capacity largely in- 
fluenced the younger generation of violinists. 
His solo-playing was much admired on ac- 
count of his fine tone and reliable tech- 
nique. Correctness and neatness rather than 
warmth and passion were the distinguishing 
features of his stvle, and his ' school ' was 
! generally accepted as a modification of that 
of Spohr. His published compositions in- 
clude a romance (London, 1881, fol.) and 
several fantasias; and he edited for Pitman's 
* Sixpenny Musical Library' a collection of 
celebrated violin duets in eight books (Lon- 
don, 1880, 4 to) and some stuoies. He wrote 
a good deal on his art in the musical and 
other journals. His * Chats to Violin Stu- 
dents, originally published in * The Strad,' 
were subsequently issued in book form (Lon- 
don, 1895). He died suddenly in London, 
from rupture of the oesophagus, on 13 July 
1895. He was twice married, and left five 
sons in the profession. 

[British Museum Music Catalngae; Qroro's 
Diet, of Music ; Brown and Stratton's Brit. 
Musical Biog.; Scottish Musical Monthly. Octo- 
ber 1894, August 1895; Musical Times, August 
] 895 ; information from family.] J. C. H. 

CARROLL, LEWIS (1833-1898), 
pseudonym. [See Dodgson, Chables Lut- 

WIDQE.] 

CASEY, JOHN (1820-1891), mathema- 
tician, bom at Kilkenny, co. Cork, in 
May 1820, was the son of William Casey. 
He was educated at first in a small school m 
his native village, and afterwards at Mitchels- 
town. He became a teacher under the board 
of national education in various schools, in- 
cluding Tipperary national school, and ulti- 
mately head-master of the central model 
schools, Kilkenny. He turned his attention 
to mathematics, and succeeded in solving 
Poncelet*s theorem geometrically. This so- 
lution led him into correspondence with Dr. 
Salmon and Kichard Townsend (1821-1884) 
[g.v.] At Townsend's suggestion he entered 
TVinity College, Dublin, in 1858, obtaining a 
sizarship in 1859 and a scholarship in 1861, 
and graduating B.A. in 1862. From 1802 
till 1873 he was mathematical master in 
Kingstown school. On 14 May 1866 he was 
elected a member of the Itoyal Irish Aca- 
demy, and in March 1880 became a member 
of its council. In 1869 he received from 
Dublin University the honorary degree of 
LL.D. In 1873 he was ofiered a professor- 
ship of mathematics at Trinity College, but 
with some reluctance he chose rather to 
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uaut the &dT&Dcemeat of Roman calholic 
oducatioD b; accepting tht- professomhip of 
higher matneniBticB and mathematical pby- 
eics in the Catholic University. He was 
elected a member of the Lnodon Mathemati- 
cal Society on 12 Nov. )'^74, a fellow of the 
lloval Society of I.ondun on 3 June 1875, 
and a member of the Socif'iC Scientifiqiie de 
Bruiellea in 187S. In 1^7H the Hoyal Irish 
Academy conferred on him a Cunningham 
gold medal. In IS,''! the Nom-egian govern- 
ment presented him with NieU llonrik 
Abel's works. 

In 1^1 Casey relinqiLidihed bix post in the 
Catholic Tniversily, and was elected to a 
fellowship in the Itoyal L'niventilv, and to a 
lectureship in malhemuiics in I'niversity 
College, Stephen's Hreeii. which he retained 
until his death. In IMS] he beiraii a aeries 
of mathematical class-tiociks, which have a 
high reputation, lie wns clecied a member 
of the ^oci^t« Mathiimatiijue de France in 
18H4, and received the honorary degree of 
I,L.I». from the lioval rniveraliv of Ireland 
in ItW-j. He died at Dnblin onJJ Jan. 18«1. 

Casey's work waschiefly confined toph 
geometry, a subject which he treated with 
great ability. Professor Cremona speaks 
with admiration of tUeelejranceand mastery 
with which he handled ilitlicult and intricate 
questions. He was Inr^i'ly self-taught, but 
widened his knowledge by an extensive 
correspondence with matln-matitiana in 
various parts of I^uroiie. 

Casi-y was the author of: 1. 'On Cubic 
Transformations ' (' Cunningliitm Memoirs 
of the Jioyal Iripli Ariid(>mv,' Xo. 1), Dublin, 
lSW0,4to. -'. 'ASequfltoEuclid'(l>ublin 
Xmversitv Pre^s ^.^nvA, Dublin, ISf 1. 8vo ; 
6th .-dil. 'by I'atrick A. Iv Howling, 1802. 
a. 'A Treatise on tlie Analytical Geometry 
of the Point, Line, Circle, and Conic Sec- 
tion' (Dublin l-niversitv Press Series), 
Dublin, 18f*-), Pvo: 2iid edit, by Dowling, 
11^1)3. 4. ' A Treatise on Klementarv Trigo- 
nometry,' Dublin, ISHi, Svo; 4th edit, bv 
Dowling, liS9.'>. '>. 'A Treatise on I'lane 
Trigonometrv, containing nn Account of 
llj-perbolic i-'unc lions,' Dublin, 18tW, Svo. 
t}. 'A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry,' 
Dublin, 1889, 8vo. He edited 'The Firet 
Six Books of Euclid' (Dublin, 1S82, Svo; 
lllh edit. Ifi92),nnd was the author of eigh- 
teen mathematical pnpers between 1B61 and 
1«W), enumerated in the Uoynl Society's 
' Catalogue of Scientific Papers. From 18(J2 
to 1H68 be was one of the editors of the 
' Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messenger 
of Mathematics.' and for several years was 
Dublin correspondent of the ' Jalirbuch iiber 
die Fortschritto dcr Mathematik.' 



[ProcaedingaartheRDyalSor. ISei, vol.ilix. 
pp. iiiv-iiv; iafdnnalioD kindiy giiiii bj 
J. K. Jngrara, bkj., LL.D.] E. I. C. 

CASS, SiK JOHN (1066-1718), ben*fM- 
tor of the city of London, son of Thoiui 
Cass, carpenter to the royal ordnance, iru 
bom in London in 1666, and attained u t 
city merchant to an influential position and 
a large income. He huitt and endowed twn 
schools near St. Botolph'e, AJdgate, which 
were opened in 1710, and on 23 Jan. in thil 
year he became aldermnn of Portsoken ward. 
On 25 Nov. 1710 be was returned to parlia- 
ment for the city in the church and tocy 
interest, and he was re-elected on 12 Nov. 
1713. On 25 Juna 1711 he was elerwd 
sheriff, ' to the great joy of the high church 
party,' and on 12 June ITIS, upon the occa- 
sion of the city's address to Queen Anae in 
favour of peace, he was knighted- In spile 
of bis toryism Boyer notes that he toI«I 
against Bolingbroke'a treaty of coEomeree ia 
June 1713. Sir John died on 5 Jaly I'H 
aged 52. His widow Elizabeth di«d rm 
7Julyir32. By his will, dated 6 May 1709, 
Cass lefV 1,000/. for a school at Ilacknef. 
In 17 



2 the bequest was greatly enlarged by 
a decision of the court of chancery in con- 
formity with the intention of nn unfiaiihol 
codicil to the will of 1709. The income 
from tbe Cass estates now oicei'ds 6,000/. 
per annum. Tbe bulk of this is erpende*! 
upon an elementary day school, newly erected 
I at Hackney, for lioys and girls, numbering 
■ about two hundred and fifty, who are oir- 
; tially found in food and clothing, in aadi- 
I tion to a technical institute, in eonBectioa 
, with which are several exhibitions. 
I [J. B. ItallincvoTth'n Sennon, with tome .Ac- 
count of Sir John Cuss, 1817 ; BovcrV Annuli 
of Qu<>cn Anno, l73o, pp. 478, 61,^, ASl, G3^ 
Sohenie of Charity ComroisBionere. orJerod to bs 
priniKl H Mar IgUS; notfS kindly communi- 
catHl by Charlie Welch, Esq., F.S.A.] T. S. 

I GATES, WILLIAM LEIST READ- 
■\VIX (1821-1895), compiler, eldest son ot 
liobert Gates, solicitor, of Fakenham, Nor- 
folk, and his wife, Mary Ann Readwia, 
was horn at that place on 12 Nov. 1821, 
He was educated for the law under a private 
tutor, and after passing his examinations at 
tbe l.iondon University went to Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire. He subsequently removed 
to Grnvesend for about a year, but, failing 
to establish a practice, took an appointment 
in 1844 as articled clerk to John Barfield, 
solicitor, at Tliatcham, Berkshire. 

His work proving thoroughly uncongenial 

j and irksome to him, he abandoned the pro- 
fession, first for private tuition, uid later on 
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for literature. In 1848 he settled at Wilms- 
lowy Cheshire, and some years later at Dids- 
bury, near Manchester. In 1860 he removed 
to London, in order to co-operate with his 
friend Bernard BolingbroKe Woodward 
[q. ▼.] in the production of the * Encyclo- 
psodia of Chronology/ which he completed 
m 1872 ; in the interval he edited a ' Dic- 
tionary of General Biography' (London, 
1867, 8vo ; 3rd ed. 1880). Failing health 
compelled him to quit London in September 
1887 for Hayes, near Uxbridge, where he died 
on 9 Dec. 1895. On 25 July 1845 he married 
Catherine, daughter of Aquila Ilobins of 
Holt, Norfolk. 

Besides the works already named and the 
article on 'Chronology' in the *Encyclo- 
psedia Britannica' (9th edit.) he was 
author of: 1. 'The Pocket Date Book,' 
London, 1863, 8vo, which ran to a second 
edition. 2. ' History of England from the 
Death of Edward the Confessor to the Death 
of King John,' London, 1874, 8vo. He edited 
and largely re-wrote 'The Biographical 
Treasury . . . By S. Maunder, Tnirteenth 
edition, London, 1866, 8vo, besides superin- 
tending the fourteenth edition in 1873 and 
a subaequent one in 1882. He also trans- 
lated and edited vols. vi. to viii. of d'Aubign^'s 
' History of the Keformation in Europe in 
the Time of Calvin,' London, 1875-8, 8vo. 

[Private information ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 

CAULFIELD, RICHARD (1823-1887), 
Irish antiquary, was bom in Cork on 23 April 
1823, and educated under Dr. Browne at 
the Bandon endowed school, whence he was 
admitted a pensioner at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1841. He graduated B.A. in 
ia45, LL.B. in 1864, and LL.D. in 1866. 
He often referred to the benefit he derived 
while at college from the lectures in an- 
cient philosophy of William Archer Burke 
[q. v.] In 1853 he published his ' Sigilla 
EcclesifB Hibemicee Illustrata.' In 1857 he 
edited for the Camden Society the ' Diary 
of Rowland Da vies, D.D., Dean of Cork,' 
1689-90; and in 1859 he published 'Rotulus 
Pip» Clonensis,' or Pipe Roll of Cloyne. In 
1860 he discovered at Dunmanway House, 
CO. Cork, the original manuscript of the 
autobiographical memoir of Sir Richard Cox, 
extending from 1702 to 1707, which had 
been used by Harris in his edition of Ware's 
' Writers of Ireland,' and published the frag- 
ment in exteruo. The Society of Antiquaries 
elected him a fellow on 13 Feb. 1862. 
While at Oxford in this year he discovered in 
the Bodleian Library the curious manuscript 
* Life of St. Fin Barre,' which he copied and 



published in 1864. In the same year he 
became librarian of the Royal Cork Insti- 
tution. In 1876 appeared his important edi- 
tion of the ' Council Book of the Corporation 
of Cork,' followed in 1877 by 'The Remster 
of the Parish of Christ Church, Cork.* jS^ext 
year appeared the ' Council Book of the Cor- 
poration of Youghal,' with annals and appen- 
dices, to which succeeded the 'Council 
Book of the Corporation of Kinsale, 1652- 
1800.' He was also author of ' Annals of 
St. Fin Barrels Cathedral, Cork,' 1871, and 
' Annals of the Cathedral of St. Colman, 
Cloyne,' besides numerous contributions to 
antiquarian periodicals and especially to 
'Notes and Queries.' As an archaeologist 
and genealogist he had few rivals, and his 
assistance was seldom sought unsuccessfully. 
He was appointed in 1876, by royal sign 
manual, librarian to the Queen's College, 
Cork, and in 1882 was made an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid. He was also a member for 
many years of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Normandy, and he was an active member of 
the committee for rebuilding Cork cathe- 
dral. He died, unmarried, at the Royal 
Cork Institution on 3 Feb. 1887, and was 
buried in the rural churchyard of Douglas, 
CO. Cork. 

[Cork Weekly News. 19 Feb. 1887; Times, 
24 Feb. 1887; Athenaeum, 1887, i. 290; Men 
of the Time, 1 2th edit. ; Boase's Modem English 
Biography, i. 673 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. 8. 

CAVE, ALFRED (1847-1900), congre- 

fational divine, bom in London on 29 Aug. 
847, was the fourth son of Benjamin Cave 
by his wife, Harriet Jane, daughter of Samuel 
Hackett. He was educated at the Philolo- 
gical School, Marylebone Road, London, and 
originally intended to study medicine ; but 
in 1866, having resolved to become a minister, 
he entered New College, London, whence he 

Graduated B.A. at London L-niversity in 
870. On leaving New College in 1872, he 
became minister at Berkhampstead, when he 
removed in 1876 to Watford. In 1880 he 
resigned his pastorate, and became professor 
of Hebrew and church history at Hackney 
College. Two years later he was appointed 
principal and professor of apologetical, doc- 
trinal, and pastoral theology, offices which 
he retained until his death. In 1888 he was 
chosen congregational union lecturer, taking 
as his subject ' The Inspiration of the Old 
Testament inductivelv considered' (London, 
1888, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1889). In 1889 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.D. from the 
university of St. Andrews. " 
In 1888 and 1898 Cave was chairman of 
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tlu^ Ijondon board of congregational mini- 
Hters, and in 1893-4 he was merchants' lec- 
turer, lie was alfto a director of the I^ondon 
>f is'^ionary Society and of the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society. He died on 19 Dec. 1900 
at 1 [ackney College House, Hampstead, and 
was buried on 24 l)ec. In 1873 he married 
Sarah liebecca Hallifax Fox, who survived 
him. 

Besides the work already mentioned Cave 
was the author of: 1. *The Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Sacrifice and Atonement,' Edinburgh, 
1877. 8vo; 2nd edit. 1890. 2. *An Intro- 
duction to Theology,' Edinburgh, 1885, 8vo ; 
2nd edit. 189<i 3. • The Battle of the Stand- 
]M)int«, the Old Testament and the Higher 
Oiticism,' London, 1890, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1892. 4. 'The Spuritual World: the last 
Word of Philosopnv and the first Word of 
Christ,' London, 1894, 8vo. 6. 'TheStonrof 
the Founding of Hackney College,* London, 
18i)8, 8vo. He also assisted in translating 
1 >orner'8 ' Olaubenslehre,* 1880-2, 4 vols., for 
Cliirk's 'Foreign Theological Library.* 

[Times. 20 Dw. 1900; Who's Who. 1901.1 

E. I. C 

CAVE, Sir LEWIS WILLIAM (1882- 
1897), judge, eldest son of William Cave, a 
smjill landowner of Desborough, Xorthamp- 
tiuishire, by Elizabeth, his wife, was bom at 
l>»\slx)ri>ugh on 3 July 18.32. He was edu- 
CHtiMl nt Kugby School and Lincoln College. 
Oxford, of which he was Crewe exhibitioner. 



dressed to the oppoaing comiisel, frequently 
served to cat short a tedious argpiment. He 
was as competent in criminal as m civil cases. 
His knowledge of mercantile afiairs was com- 
prehensive and intimate, and especiaUv fitted 
nim for the post of bankruptcy judge, to 
which he was assigned on the tranaference 
of the jurisdiction to the queen*8 bench di- 
vision under the Act of 1883. To his able 
administration the success of that measure 
was in no small degree due ; amd had he re-- 
tired from the bench when he resigned the 
bankruptcy jurisdiction, at the commence- 
ment of 1891, he would have avoided a 
certain loss of reputation. He never again 
showed equal vigour, and the atgns of decay 
were painfully manifest for some time before 
his death (of paralysis) at his residence, 
Manor House, Woodmansteme, Epsom, on 
7 Sept. 1897. His remains were interred at 
St. Peter*B, Woodmansteme, on 10 Sept. 

Cave was burly in person and Uuff in 
manner, and looked, as ne was, the very in- 
carnation of sound commonsense. He mar- 
ried on 5 Aug. 1856 Julia, daughter of the 
liev. C. F. Watkins, vicar of Brixworth, 
Northamptonshire, by whom he had issue. 

He was joint editor of : 1 . Stone's ' Prac- 
tice of Petty Sessions,' London, 1861 (7th 
edit.), 8vo. 2. 'Reports of the Court for 
the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved,' 
London, 1801—5, 8vo. 3. The third volume 
of the thirteenth edition of Burn's * Justice 



lie mntriculnted on 20 March IHol, graduated ' of the Peace,' London, 1869, 8vo. He was 
H.A. (second class in /ifcr^r hiitnamoretf)m ; solely responsible for tte sixth and seventh 
ls.')r).andproceededM.A.in ls77. ()n27Jan. . editions of Addison's * Treatise on the Law 
1S.")() lio wa'* admitted student at the Inner of Contracts,' London, 1809, 187o, 8vo, and 
'r.'in])le, and was there called to the bar on ' for the fifth edition of Addison's * I>aw of 
10.1unclS.')9,and elected bencher on 15 June | Torts,' London, 1879, 8 vo. 
1.^77. He went at tirst the midland circuit, | [Foster's Men at the Bar, Alumni Oxon.. and 
but :it>»»rwards migrated to the north-eastern, ! Baronetage; London Gazette, 10 S^pt. 18«0; 
where he had for some years a large general Pari. Pap. (H. C), 1881, c. 2850 ; Times, 8 Sept, 
practice. In l^tC) he was appointed revising" I 1897; Ann. Rep. 1897, ii. 175; Law Joum. 
barrister, in 1S7.S recorder of Lincoln, and ^ Sept. 1897; Law Times, 11 Sopt. 1897; So- 
on l>8 June 1875 was pazetted Q.C. He • I'ci tor's Journ. 11 Sept. 1897; Men and Women 
was commissioner for the autumn assize in - ^f the Time, 1895; Vanity Fair, 7 Dec, 18J»3; 
1877, was i)laced on the Oxford election ■ ^^\^}}» L»f« of Lockwood, p 84; Liw Mrr. 
commission in 1880 (10 Sept.). and in 1881 i '^"'^ ^^''^ ^^^ ^«^- ""»• 39-42.] J. M. R. 
was raised to the bench as justice of the ; CAVENDISH ( 18:)0-1 899), pseudonvm. 
ii^;h court queens bench division, and psee Jqxes, Hexky.] 
kniirhted ( 1 1 March, 1 April). The ap- ■ -' 

pointment was unexpected, as (^ave's repu- : CA VENDISH, ADA (1839-1 895),nctres9, 




judpinent ro a uusuiessiiKe l'« r^epi 
liahit of mind, which prreatly contributed to , 'Ixion, andon 13 April 18()5 Hippodamia in 
despatch. lie seized points with remarkable *l*irithous. Son of Ixion.* At theHaymarket, 
rapidity, and his stereotyped response, *That ' in* A Romantic Attachment,' on 15 Feb. lf^66, 
won't do. you know. Have you anything . she essayed comedy for the first time. After 
else P ' or * What do you say to that ? ' ad- | playing Mrs. Featherley in * A Widow Hunt' 
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and at the St. James's Lady Avondale in the 
' School of Reform/ she first distinguished 
herself as the original Mrs. Pinchbeck in 
Robertson's adaptation ' Home/ Ilaymarket, 
8 Jan. 1869. At the opening of the Vau- 
deville on 16 April 1870 she was the original 
Birs. Darlington in 'For Love or Money.' 
At the Globe she played the Marchesa San 
Pietro in 'Marco Spada;' at the Royalty 
Grace Elliot in Marston's ' Lamed for Life ;' 
at the Gkdety Donna Diana in a revival of 
the piece so named ; and at the Court Estelle 
in 'Broken Spells.' Her greatest succeas 
was Mercy Merrick in Wilkie Collins's ' New 
Magdalen/ at the Olympic, on 19 May 1873, 
when her acting made the fortune of an un- 
pleasant piece. She was for a time manager 
of the Olympic, at which she played several 
original parts, and was seen as Juliet. Lady 
Oliutcarty, an original part in Taylor's piece 
so named, was given on 9 March 1874. She 
was also seen as Madonna Pia in * Put to the 
Teetw' In April 1875, at the Gaiety, she played 
Beatrice in * Much Ado about Nothing.' At 
the Globe, on 15 April 1876, she was the 
heroine of Wilkie Collins's ' Miss Gwilt.' On 
15 Jan. 1877 she was at the Olympic the Queen 
of Connaught in the piece so named. In 1878 
she went to America, opening at the Broad- 
way as Mercy Merrick, and plaving through 
the United States as Rosalind, Lady Teazle, 
and Juliet. In 1877 she opened the St. 
James's as Lady Teazle. On 10 June she 
played Blanche in * Night and Morning,' a 
rendering of ' La Joie fait Peur.' On her 
marriage, on 8 May 1885, to Francis Albert 
Marshidl fq. v.], she practically retired from 
the stage, but after his death, on 28 Dec. 1839, 
acted occasionally in the country. She had 
good gifts in comedy and serious drama, and 
was more than respectable in Shakespearean 
characters. She died in London 5 Oct. 1895. 

[Personal knowledge ; Pascoe's Dramatic List ; 
Scott and Hownrd's Blanchard : Hollingshead's 
Gaiety Chronicles ; Cook's Nights at the Play; 
Athemeam, 12 Oct. 1895; Sunday Times ; The 
Theatre ; Era, VHrious years.] J. K. 

CAVENDISH, Sir CHARLES (1591- 
1654), mathematician, bom in 1591, was the 
youngest son of Sir Charles Cavendish (1553- 
1617), of Welbeck Abbey, Nottinghamshire, 
by his second wife, Catherine, Baroness Ogle 
(d, 1629), only surviving daughter of Cuth- 
hert Ogle, baron Ogle (d. 1 597). Sir William 
C'avendish [q. v.] was his grandfather, and 
William Cavendish, first duke of Newcastle 
[q. v.], was his brother. From his youth he 
inclined to learning. According to John 
Aubrey ' he was a little weake crooked man, 
and nature having not adapted him for the 



court nor campe, he betooke himselfe to the 
study of the mathematiques, wherein he be- 
came a great master.' In March 1612 he and 
his brother accompanied Sir Henry Wotton 

Sj. v.] to France (Nichols, Progresses of 
antes 1, 1828, ii. 438). His father, on his 
death in 1617, left him a good estate, and he 
devoted himself to the collection of mathe* 
matical works and the patronage of mathe- 
maticians. He was knighted at Welbeck 
on 10 Aug. 1619 during a visit of the king 
to his brother (ib. iii. 559-60). On 23 Jan. 
1623-4 he was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Nottingham. He was also 
returned for the same place to the third 
parliament of Charles I on 18 Feb. 1627-8, 
and to the Short parliament on 30 March 
1640. On the outbreak of the civil war 
Cavendish, with his brother Newcastle, en- 
tered the king's service, serving under his 
brother as lieutenant-general of the horse. 
He behaved with great gallantry in several 
actions, particularly distinguishing himself 
at Marston Moor (Ciabendon, History of 
the Rebellion, 1888, iii. 375). After that 
battle, despairing of the royal cause, he 
repaired to Scarborough and embarked with 
his brother for Hamburg, where he arrived 
on 8 July 1644. He accompanied his 
brother to Paris in 1645 and to The Hague. 
On 4 May 1649 he petitioned the committee 
for compounding to be permitted to com- 
pound his delinquency in the first war, and 
on 27 Aug., his fine having been paid, an 
order was made for discharging his estate. 
On 4 Jan. 1650-1, however, the committee 
for Staffordshire informed the committee 
for compounding that Sir Charles had been 
beyond seas at the time of his composition, 
and that he was a verj- dangerous per- 
son. On 27 and 28 March the sequestration 
of his estates was ordered on account of 
his adherence to Charles Stuart and of his 
being abroad without leave (cf. CaL State 
Papers, Bnpx, 1651, p. 114). Cavendish 
was disinclined to make any concession by 
returning to England, but as the revenue 
from his estates was serviceable to his family, 
his brother Newcastle induced Clarendon to 
persuade him to make his submission. He 
accordingly repaired to England in the 
beginning of November with Lady New- 
castle. They stayed in Southwark and 
afterwards in lodgings at Covent Garden, in 
great poverty. He was finally admitted to 
compound, and succeeded in purchasing 
Weloeck and Bolsover which had been con- 
fiscated from his brother. The proceedings 
in regard to his estates were not completed 
at the time of his death.' He was buned at 
Bolsover in the family vault on 4 Feb. 
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165-3-4. Another Aceoant places his desth 
some dsTS Uter (see CaL of ClaimdonP(tper$y 
le<39, iL 317 ). He wms anmArried. 

Cavendish wms noted for his mathematical 
knowledge as well as for his love of mathe- 
maticians. Aubrey relates that * he had 
collected in Italic, France, &c., with no 
small chardire, as manj manoscript mathe- 
matical! bookes as filled a hogg;eshead, which 
he intended to have printed ; which if he 
had lived to have donne, the growth of 
mathematicall learning had been thirty yeares 
or more forwarder than 'tis.' His executor, 
an attorney of Clifford's Inn, dying, however, 
left the manuscripts in the custody of his 
wife, who :*old them as waste paper. Caven- 
dij*h was a great admirer of Ren6 Descartes 
and tried to induce him and Claode My- 
dorge to come to England that thev might 
settle there under the patronage of C&arles I. 
According to John WallLs (1616-1703) 
[q. v.], however, he convinced Giles Per- 
sonne de Roberval that Descartes was in- 
debted to Thomas Harriot 'j\. v.] in his 
additions to the theory of equations. In 
1636 Mydorge sent Cavendish his treatise 
on refraction {Hist, MSS, C/mm. Portland 
MSS. ii. p. 128), which was probably iden- 
tical with his * Prodromi catoptricorum et 
dioptricorum,* published in Paris three years 
later. Cavenaish was also the friend of 
Pierre Ga55*?nJ, William (.)ughtred ^q. v.], 
and John Twysden ^q. v.] According to 
John Pell '<[. v/ * he writt severall things 
in mathnmatiques for his owne pleasure/ A 
number of his letters to that mathematician 
are preser\e«l among the Birch manuscripts 
in the British Museum, and some of them 
wer»^ printed by Robert Vaughan (1795- 
1>^>**) q. y.[ in the second volume of his 
'Protectorate of Cromwell' (183-S) (where 
Cavendi-sh is confused with his nephew, 
Lorfl Mansfield), and by James Orchard 
Hall i well q. v.] in his * Collection of Letters 
illustrative of the Progress of Science in 
P^ngland ' {Ilist. Soc. of Science^ l'^ll). 
Cavendish was probably the author of some 
mathematical papers, formerly in the pos- 
session of John Moore (1646-1714) ^q. v.], 
biftboj) of Ely. attributed by White Kennett 

tq. v.] to Sir Charles Cavendish ^q. v/, 
►rother of the Earl of Devonshire. His 
sister-in-law, the Duchess of Newcastle, 
dedicated to him her * Poems and Fancies ' 
(1C'>3). A letter from llobbes to Cavendish 
dated 1G41 is in the Harleian MSS. (6796, 
f. L>93), and another from Pell dated 18 Feb. 
1044-5 is preserved in the same collection 
(tb. 6790, ft'. L>9o-0). 

[LilV of William Cavendish, Duke of New- 
cafeile, ed. C. II. Firth, 1886, index; Lloyds 



yemoires, 1668, p. 672; CoUinss Hist. CoUec- 
tinns of Noble Families. 1 752, pp. 24-5 ; Aubreys 
Brief lires, ed. Clarit, 1898, 1. 153-4, 366. 370, 
886 ; Rigaad 8 Corresp. of Sdeatifie Men, 1811, 
i. 2*J, 28, 39. 66. 87, 88 ; CaleDdar of Committee 
for Compcmnding, pp. 2021-3 ; Clarendon State 
Papers, iiL 34, 223 ; Berrj^s Gen. Peerage, p. 
48 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland MSS. ii. 126, 
128 ; Sanford and Townwods Great Goremiog 
Families, 1865, i. 144.1 E- 1. C. 

CAVENDISH, Sib WILLIAM, seventh 
DcxB OF DBToysHiKE, Seventh Marqos of 
IIabtuigtox, tenth Eabl of Devonshire, 
and second Eakl of Buklisgto^i (1808- 
189U, bom on 27 April 1808, in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, was the eldest son 
of William Cavendish (178^-1812), hj hia 
wife Louisa (rf. 18 April 1863), eldest daugh- 
ter of Cornelius OX^allaj^ian, first Baron 
Lismore. Lord George Augustus Henry 
Cavendish, first earl of Burlington (1754- 
1834), was his grandfather, and William 
Cavendish, fourth duke of Devonshire [q.v.], 
was his gTeat-grandfather. He was eda- 
cated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, graduating B.A. in '1829 as second 
wrangler and eighth classic, Henry Philpott 
"q. v.^, afterwards bishop of Worcester, being 
senior wrangler. In the ensuing examina- 
tion for the Smithes prizes the order of their 
names was reversed. He was also eighth 
in the first class of the classical tripos. He 
graduated M.A. in 1829, and received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. on 6 July l83o. 
On 18 June 1829 he was returned for the 
university to the House of Commons, where 
in 1831 and 1832 he supported the govern- 
ment proposals for parliamentary reform. 
He wa?, in consequence, rejected by the 
university at the election of 1831, but on 
13 July was returned for Malton in Yorkshire. 
On 10 Sept. 1831 his grandfather was created 
Earl of Burlington, and he was henceforth 
styled Lord Cavendish. In the same year 
accepting the Chiltem Hundreds he suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as M.P. for Derby- 
shire on 22 Sept., and on 24 Dec. 1832 he 
was returned for North Derbyshire, which 
he continued to represent until, on 9 May 
1834, he succeeded his grandfather as second 
earl of Burlington. On 15 Jan. 1858 he suc- 
ceeded his cousin, William George Spencer 
Cavendish, sixth duke of Devonshire ^q. v.] 

From the time of his removal to the upi)er 
house Burlington abandoned politics and 
devoted himself to the scientific and indus- 
trial concerns of the country. On enterinir 
into possession of the ducal estates he found 
them heavily encumbered, and devoted him- 
self to relieving them of their burdens. 
He showed himself an enlightened and 
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liberal landowner, contributing 200,000/. 
towards the extension of railways in Cork 
And Waterford, where his Irish estate of 
Liamore was situated. In England his 
name was particularly associated with the 
development of Barrow-in-Furness, where 
he assisted to establish the iron mining and 
steel producing industries. He was chair- 
inan of the Barrow Haematite Company on 
its constitution on 1 Jan. 1866, and with 
(Sir) James Ramsden promoted the Fumess 
railway and the Devonshire and Buccleuch 
docks, which were opened in September 
1867. He was also closely associated with 
the growth of both Eastbourne and Buxton, 
where he owned much property, as watering 
places. 

Devonshire was first president of the Iron 
and Steel Institute on its foundation in 1868, 
and was a munificent contributor to the 
Yorkshire College of Science and to Owens 
College, Manchester. He was chancellor of 
the university of London from 1836 to 1866, 
and on the death ' of the prince consort in 
1861 was chosen chancellor of Cambridge 
University, an office which he retained till 
his death. After the foundation of Victoria 
Universitv in 1880, he became its first chan- 
cellor. Ae was chairman of the royal com- 
mission on scientific instruction and the 
advancement of science, and presented the 
Cavendish laboratory to Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He was one of the original founders 
of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1839, 
snd was president in 1870. On 26 July 
1871 he was nominated a trustee of the 
British Museum. For fifty years he was a 
breeder of shorthorns, and his Holker herd 
had a wide reputation. 

Devonshire rarely spoke in the House of 
Lfords. He supported Gladstone's Irish 
Church Bill in 1869, and remained in har- 
mony with that statesman until the secession 
of the liberal unionists in 1885 on the ques- 
tion of home rule, when he became chairman 
of the Loyal and Patriotic Union. He was 
nominated K.G. on 25 March 1858, and a 
privy councillor on 26 March 1876. 

Devonshire died on 21 Dec. 1891 at Holker 
Hall, his favourite residence, near Grange in 
Lancashire, and was buried at Edensor, near 
Chatsworth, on 26 Dec. He was married on 
•6 Aug. 1829, at Devonshire House, to Blanche 
Oeorgiana (1812-1840), fourth daughter of 
George Howard, sixth earl of Carlisle [q. v.] 
By her he had three sons— Spencer Compton 
Cavendish, the present duke, Lord Frederick 
Charles Cavendish [q. v.], and Lord Edward 
Cavendish (1838-1891)— and one daughter. 
Lady Louisa Caroline, married on 20 Sept. 
1865 to Rear-admiral Francis Egerton. 
voi;. I.— SUP. 



Devonshire's portrait, painted by Mr. 
Hen^ Tanworth Wells, was presented to 
the Iron and Steel Institute on 19 March 
1872 by a subscription among the members 
of the institute. 

[Times, 22 Dec. 1891 ; Proceedings of the 
Boyal Society, 1892, vol. li. pp. xxxviii-xli ; 
Jouroal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1869 
pp. 6-28. 1872 i. 213, 1892 ii. 120-7; Doyle's 
Official Baronage. 1886.] K I. C. 

CAYLEY, ARTHUR (1821-1895), ma- 
thematician, the second son of Henry Cayley 
by his wife Maria Antonia Doughty, wais 
born at Richmond in Surrey on IG Aug. 1821. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1838, and became scholar of the college in 
1840. In 1842 he graduated as senior 
wrangler, and was awarded the first Smith's 
prize immediately afterwards ; and he was 
admitted to a Trinity fellowship on 3 Oct. in 
that year. He remained in Cambridge for 
a few years, giving himself up chiefly to 
mathematical research, and laying the founda- 
tion of several ranges of investigation which 
occupied him throughout his life. No con- 
genial appointment, however, offered itself 
which was sufficient to keep him in residence ; 
it thus became necessary to choose some 
profession. He selected law, left Cambridge 
m 1846, was admitted student of Lincoln's 
Inn on 20 April 1846, and was called to the 
bar on 3 May 1849. He devoted himself 
strictly to conveyancing ; yet, instead of 
attempting to secure a large practice, he 
carefully limited the amount of work he 
would undertake. He made a distinct re- 
putation by the excellence of his drafts, and 
It was asserted that, had he cared, he might 
have achieved a hi^h legal pasition; but 
during the whole of his legal career he spent 
his jealously guarded leisure in the pursuit 
of mathematics. 

Cayley remained at the bar for fourteen 
years. As an indication of his mathematical 
activity during this period, it may be suffi- 
cient to mention that he published more than 
two hundred mathematical papers, which 
include some of his most brilliant discoveries. 
A change made in the constitution of the 
Sadlerian foundation at Cambridge led to 
the establishment of the Sadlerian professor- 
ship of pure mathematics in that university ; 
anu on to June 1863 Cayley was elected into 
the professorship, an office which he held for 
the rest of his life. Henceforward he lived 
in the university, often taking an important 
share in its administration, but finding his 
greatest happiness in the discharge of his 
statutory duty 'to explain and teach the 
principles of pure mathematics, and to apply 

DD 
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himiH»lf to the advancement of that science* 
Suoh a life naturally was of a quiet tenor, 
ami Cayley did not po88ea8 the ambition of 
plavin^ a prominent part in public life. 
IniiiHHl.it wa« cieldom that duties fell to him 
which hnmght him into popular notice; 
perhaik8 the mo8t conspicuous exception was 
niii presidency of the British Association in 
I880. SiMentiflc honours came to him in 
copious measure. He was made an honorary 
fellow of Trinity in 187i?. and threi* years 
later was made an ordinary fellow once more, 
his first tenure havinf^ lapsed in 1852. lie 
received honorar}* degn^s from many bodies. 



share. Nor is it to the yarious theories in 
pure mathematics alone that he contributed. 
His bervices in the region of theoretical 
astronomy were of substantial importance ; 
and in one inst^ince he was enabled, by an 
elaborate piece of refined analysis, to take 
part in settling a controversy between his 
friend, John Couch Adams [q. v. SuppL], and 
some French astronomers. Also, in framing 
any estimate of his work, account should be 
taken of the various papers he wrote upon 
theoretical dynamics, and in particular of 
two reports upon that subject presented to 
the British Association. It remains, of 



amou); others from Oxford, Dublin, E)din- ; course, with the future to assign him his 

bur);h, ttiittinpren, Heidelberg, Leyden, and , position among the masters of his science. 

IVdogna, a,"* well as from his own university. " by his contemporaries he was acknowledged 

Fn>mth»» lloyalStHMety of Ix)ndon(of which one of the greatest mathematicians of liis 

he was tdivtotl fellow on 8 June 1852) here- -^ time. 

ceivtHl A U(\va1 nuKlal in 1859 and the Copley i As regards his publications, the body is to 

meilal in 1 SS*J, the latter being the highest be found in the memoirs contributed, through 

honour which that boily can bestow. In more thanfifty years, to various mathematical 

addition to membership of all the leading journals and to the proceedings of learned 

soientitio siHMotios of his own country, he . societies. His papers, amounting to more 

wasan honorary foreign member of the French than nine hunared in number, nave been 

Institute and of the academies of Berlin, collected and issued in a set of thirteen 

(liittingen, St. Petersburg, Milan, I\ome, volumes, together with an index volume, by 

I<.*»yden, I'psala, and Hungary: and he ac- ' the Cambridge University Press (188&-98). 

i^'ptctlan invitation fK>m the Johns Hopkins Cayley himself published only one separate 

I'nivorsitv, Baltimon\ to deliver a special book, * A Treatise on Elliptic Functions' 

course ol* Uvtun^s then\ disi^harging this (Cambridge, 1876; a second edition, with 

olVuv Ivt woon IVHvnilx'rlSSl and June 1882. only slight changes, was published in lt*Oo 

His lite pursutHl an ovon sciontitio course, after his death). 

and hispnHhuMivoaotivitv in mathematics [Proeeedincs of the Royal Soc. toI. Iriii. 

was t.rminatoa only ])y his death, whioh ^iS9r>». pp. i-xliii. reprinted as a prefnce to vol. 

ivourrt a At l\nmhrhl»^^ on l^t> Jan. KM>.). He yiii. of the Collected MHtheraaticjil Papers, as 

is buried in the Mill Ivoad Lvmetory. Cam- just quoted. The exact dat^s and places of the 

bridiTO. IIU portrait, painted by Mr. Lowes puMiv.*atit>n of his memoirs are stated i:i con- 

IMrlvinson in 1*^71, hanj^s in tlu» dining hall neoiion with each jviper contained in the lhirt**n 

of TrinitN o-aioce : and a bust.bv Mr. llonry vulunios. Pn'tixeil to vol. xi. is an excellent 

AVilt<. was plaotd in ISS*^ in the library of photo^rraphuf Cayley by Mr. A. G. Dew-Sraith.] 

that ooll'V. ^' ^- ^• 

(^\\U\ ovMitrihutod to nearly every sub- CECIL, AKTIIUR, whose real name was 

joot in tho ranco of port* niatheinatiLS, and Arthur Cecil Bluxt (1843-18%), actor, 

V->inc of its braiiohos owe tlioir origin to him. bom near London in 1843, played as an 

C<uis]ni*uouslv a!r.«Mic thest* mav Iv citiMl amateur at the Richmond theatre and else- 

thtMhoorv of in\ariants and oovariants; the where, and made, as Arthur Cecil, on 

crnt'nil ostahlishiut'nt of hypt r;:>H^metry on Easter Monday 1869, his first professional 

broad toui.dativ'ns. and s|Hvially the intnv appt»arance at the Gallery of Illustration 

dilution ot' ' thi' ahsoluto * into the discussion with the German Reeds as Mr. Churchmouse 

of motri^Ml pn^^vrtifs ; the profound dt'Vflop- in Mr. Gilbert's * Xo Cards,' and lk»x in the 

nient of liranohos of alcobra, which first were musical rendering of * Box and Cox ' by Mr. 

ex]»laiiuvlin a inomoir on matrices: contribu- Bumand and Sir Arthur Sullivan. InlS74hf 

tio!\s to tho tlh^^ry of irrvnips of operations; joined the company at the Globe, appearing 

and advantV'S in thi^ theory of the solution on -4 Jan. as Jonathan Wagstaff in Mr. Gil- 

of tho quintio eq\iation. Not less important bert's * Committed for TriaC and playinc on 

wore his contributions to the theory of ana- 6 April Mr. Justice Jones in Albery*s * Wij 

Ivtioal ctt>nu'trv. alike in rt*card to curves and Gown." At the Gaietv on 19 Dec. lie 

and to surlaoos. ThertMS hardlv an important was Dr. Cains, and in the followinii Ft»- 

qui'stion in tlu' whole range of either subjt*ct bruary, at the Opera Comique, Touchstone, 

ill tilt' soluti.'U of which he has not had some , Other jiarts in which he was seen were Sir 
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Harcoart Courtly in 'London Assurance/ 
Monsieur Jacques in the musical piece so 
named, Duke Anatole in the 'Island of 
Bachelors/ Charles in Byron's 'Oil and 
Vinegar/ Sir Peter Teazle, Tony Lumpkin, 
and Tourbillon in 'To Parents and Guar- 
dians.' At the Globe on 15 April 1876 he 
was the first Dr. Downward in W ilkie Col- 
lins's ' Miss Gwilt/ having previously at the 
Haymarket on 6 Feb. played Chappuis in 
Taylor's 'Anne Boleyn.' On 30 Sept. at 
the Prince of Wales's he was in * Peril ' the 
first Sir Woodbine Grafton. The Rev. Noel 
Haygarth in the 'Vicarage' followed on 
31 March 1877, and Baron Stein in 'Diplo- 
macy ' on 12 Jan. 1 878. There also he played 
Sam Gerridge in ' Caste ' and Tom Dibbles in 
'Good for Nothing/ On 27 Sept. 1879 he 
was the first John Hamond, M.P., in ' Duty.' 
At the opening by the Bancrofts of the Hay- 
market on 31 Jan. 1880 he played Graves in 
' Money.' He was Lord Ptarmigan in ' So- 
ciety/ and Demarets in ' Plot and Passion.' 
At the Court theatre, in the manage- 
ment of which he was subsequently asso- 
ciated with John Clayton [q. v. Suppl.], he 
was on 24 Sept. 1881 the first Baron Verdu- 
ret in ' Honour.' At this house he was the 
first Connor Hennessy in the 'Hector' on 
24 March 1883, and subsequently played Mr. 
Guyon in the 'Millionaire,' Richard Black- 
bum in 'Margery's Lovers/ Buxton Scott in 
'Young Mrs. Winthrop/ Lord Henry Tober 
in the 'Opal Ring,' Mr. Posket in the 
'Magistrate/ Vere Queckett in the 'School- 
mistress/ and Blore in ' Dandy Dick.' The 
theatre then closed. When, under Mrs. 
John Wood and Mr. A. Chudleigh, the new 
house opened (24 Sept. 1888), he was the 
first Miles Henniker in ' Mamma.' On 7 Feb. 
1889 he played at the Comedy Pickwick in 
a cantata so named. At the Court he was 
S. Berkeley Brue in ' Aunt Jack' on 13 July, 
Sir Julian Twembley in the ' Cabinet Mini- 
ster' on 23 April 1 890, the Duke of Donoway 
in the 'Volcano' on 14 March 1891, and 
Stuart Crosse in the ' Late Lamented ' on 
6 May. At the Comedy he was on 21 April 
1892 the first Charles Deakinin the ' Widow/ 
and at the Court Sir James Bramston in the 
'Guardsman ' on 20 Oct. On 18 Feb. 1893 
he repeated at the Garrick Baron Stein. He 
suffered much from gout, died at the Orleans 
Club, Brighton, on 16 April 1896, and was 
buried at Mortlake. In addition to his per- 1 
formances, the list of which is not quite 
complete, he gave entertainments in society 
and wrote songs which had some vogue. 
He was a thorough artist and a clever actor, 
more remarkable for neatness than robust- 
ness or strength. 



[Personal knowledge; Paseoe's Dramatic 
List; Cook's Nights at the Piay; Scott and 
Howard's Blanchard ; Dramatic Peerage ; The 
Theatre, various years ; Era Almanack, various 
vears ; Sunday Times, various years ; HoUings- 
head*8 Gaiety Chronicles.] J. K. 

CECIL, alias SNOWDBN, JOHN (1558- 
1626), priest and political adventurer, was 
bom in 1558 of parents who lived at Wor- 
cester. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford {Doimy Diaries^ p. 363), became 
a JRoman catholic, joined the seminary at 
Rheims in August 1583, and in April of 
the following year, when he was twenty-six 
years of age, passed to the English college at 
Kome (Foley, Records^ Diary of the College, 
p. 164), where he received holy orders. For 
eighteen months (1587-8) he acted as Latin 
secretary to Cardinal Allen, and afterguards 
spent iwo years in Spain, and was with 
Father Parsons at his newly erected seminary 
at Valladolid. Early in 1591 Parsons sent 
Cecil, with another priest. Fixer, alias Wilson, 
into England, via Amsterdam ; but the vessel 
in which they sailed was captured by her 
Majesty's ship Hope in the Channel, and the 
two priests were carried to London. Here 
they at once came to terms with Lord 
Burghley. Cecil had already in 1688 corre- 
sponded, under the name of Juan de Camno, 
with Sir Francis Walsingham. He now ae- 
clared that although he and his companion 
had been entrusted with treasonable com- 
missions by Parsons, in preparation for a 
fresh attack upon England by the Spanish 
forces, they nevertheless detested all such 
practices, and had resolved to reveal them 
to the government at the first opportunity. 
Cecil hoped to obtain liberty of conscience 
for catholic priests who eschewed politics, 
and, with the view of helping to distinguish 
loyal from disloyal clergy, he willingly 
undertook to serve the queen as secret in- 
former, provided that he was not compelled 
to betray catholic as catholic, or priest as 
priest. On this understanding he waj« sent, 
at his own request, into Scotland. For the 
next ten years this clever adventurer con- 
trived, without serious difficulty, to combine 
the characters of a zealous missionary priest, 
a political agent of the Scottish catholic earls 
in rebellion against their king, and a spy 
in the employment of Burghley and »Sir 
Robert Cecil. In Scotland he resided gt'ue- 
rally with Lord Seton, and acted as con- 
fessor or spiritual director of Barclay of Lady- 
land. When George Kerr was captured, on 
his starting for Spain with the 'Spanish 
Blanks,* 31 Dec. j592, there were found 
among his papers letters from John Cecil to 
Cardinal Allen and to Parsons, assuring 
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them of his conatant adherence to the catholic 
faith and of hU sufferings in consequence, 
also a letter from Robert Scott to Parsons, ' 
referring indeed to some false rumours in | 
circulation to the discredit of Cecil, but re- < 
commending him to the Jesuit on account 
of * his probity and the good service he had 
done in the vineyard.* Three months later 
the catholic lords, when hard pressed bv 
King James, sent Cecil on a diplomatic 
mission to Parsons in Spain. Here he was , 
welcomed by his former friend and patron, ■ 
who unsuspectingly introduced him to Juan 
d*Idiaquez as * a ffood man who had suffered | 
for the cause.* t or greater secrecy Parsons 
sent him disguised as a soldier, and told 
Idiaquez that he must give him money to 
get back to Scotland. In the statement re- 
garding the projects of the Scottish lords 
uiid before laiaquez by Cecil, he describes 
himself as * a pupil of (he seminary of Val- 
ladolid* {Cat. Spanish, Eliz. iv. 003, 613- 
(517 ). All this time he was in constant com- 
munication with Sir Robert Cecil and Sir 
Francis Drake, who seemed to place some 
Taluo on his services, and in 1594 he boasted 
to the Earl of Essex of all he had done, and 
how he had discovered the plots of catholics 
by bringing their letters to Burghlev {Hat- 
field Papers, iv. 473, 478, 479 ; CaL Dom. 
Eliz. 1591-4, p. 474). 

In October 1594 Cocil was again sent into 
Spain by the Earls of Angus and Errol to 
represent to King Philin the condition of 
catholics in Scotland, ana to solicit his aid. 
JIo nmd(i no secret of this mission to Sir 
Robert Cecil ; for, writing to him, 30 (?) Dec. 
1595 ( Cat. Dom. Eliz.), he says : * When last 
in Spain I gave such satisfaction that I was 
employed by the contrary party to give in- 
formation of the estate of Scotland, and to 
see if the King of Spain would be brought 
to do anything to succour the nobility there 
and in Ireland.' 1 le tells that he had handed 
over to Drake letters of Parsons and Sir 
Francis Englefield, adding : * I am again ready 
to serve you, always reserving my own con- 
science. Not a leaf shall wag in Scotland 
but you shall know.* 

In 159(\ Cecil was once more in Spain, 
commissioned by the catholic earls to follow 
up and to countermine the diplomatic in- 
trigues of John Ogilvv [q. v.] of Poury, who 
had, or pretended to have, a secret mission 
from James to seek the friendship and alliance 
of Philip, and to assure the king and the 
pope of his own catholic sympathies and 
proclivities. Cecil met Ogilvy at Rome, 
where the two men endeavoured to over- 
reach each other at the papal court and with 
the Duke of Sesa, with whom they had 



frequent interviews. They then joameyed 
together into Spain, and in May and Jane 
they presented to Philip at Toledo their 
several memorials, Cecil attacking Ogilvy, 
and demonstrating the hoetilit j of James to 
the catholic religion and its adherents, and 
the falsity of all his catholic pretences. This 
exposure of the Scottish king enraged Father 
A\ illiamCrichton [q. v."!, the aged Jesuit, who, 
in opposition to the polu:y of Father Parsons, 
had constantly upheld James's claim to suc- 
ceed to the English throne. He accordingly 
wrote anonymously, and disseminated in 
manuscript 'An Apologie and Defence of the 
K. of Scotlande against the infamous libell 
forged by John Cecill, English Priest, In- 
telligencer to Treasurer Cecill of England.* 
To this Cecil, who kad received about this 
time the degree of doctor of divinity from the 
university of Paris or of Cahors, replied in the 
rare tract, of which the copy in the British 
Museum is probably unique; it is entitled 
* A Disco verie of the errors committed and 
inivryes don his M. A. off Scotlande and No- 
bilitye off the same realme, and lohn Cecyll, 
Pryest and D. off diuinitye by a malitious 
Mythologie titled an Apologie and copiled 
by William Criton, Pryest and professed 
lesuite, whose habit ana behauioure, whose 
cote and coditions, are as sutable as Esau 
his hades, and lacob his voice.' The preface 
is dated * from the monastery of Mont mart re,* 
10 Aug. 1599. The writer, indignant at 
being stigmatised as * intelligencer* to the 
English government, declares that it was 
done to ruin him, and that, as he is about to 
pass into Scotland, the charge might be his 
death. 

At the end of 1001 Cecil was in France, and 
apparently in company with Robert Bruce 

fq. V. Suppl.J : for Cardinal d'Ossat, writing 
rom Rome, 20 Nov., warns Villeroi against 
both men as spies acting on behalf of Spain. 
D'Ossat may have been misinformed on this 
point with regard to Cecil. In any case, 
two months later this versatile diplomatist 
appears in quite another company. When 
the four deputies of the English appellant 
priests, John Mush [q. v.], Bluet, Anthony 
Champnev[q. v.], and Bameby, were starting 
on their journey to Rome to lay before the 
pope their grievances against the archpriest 
Blackwell and the Jesuits. Dr. Cecil unex- 
pectedly took the place of Barneby in the 
aeputation : and fortified with testimonials 
from the French government, in spite of 
D'Ossat's warnings, he for the next nine 
months assumed a leading part in the pro- 
ceedings with the pope and cardinals— pro- 
ceedings in which one of the main charges 
brought against the Jesuits was their im- 
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B, and the betrayer of liia brethren ; 
for B8 the Jesuit had made eimilor or more 
incredible accusations against all biA other 
opponents, the charges were disbelieved or 
disregarded bj the papal court. Cecil had 
Beveral favourable audiences of the pope, 
•nd his ability and tact gained for him great 
credit with the clericu party, to whose 
cause he had attached himself. It is pro- 
bably to his pea that we owe the 'Breria 
]{elalio,'orformalaccount of the proceedings 
in the case at Rome (printed in Archpriest 
Controvert ii. 45-151). In 1606 he was 
choaen, together with Dr. Chajnpney, to pre- 
sent to the pope the petition of a number of 
Xngliab pneata for episcopal government. 
The indignant Parsons ogam denounced bis 
bdversory, and desired that be might be seized 
and put DDon his trial (Tibrnet, Dodd, 
•V. 10, 11, xiT-n), but Dr. Cecil remained 
unharmed in fortune or character. lie fur 
eome time held the appointment of chaplain 
Knd almoner to Margaret of Valois, the 
divorced wife of Henry IV, and settled down 
to a quiet life. There are eveti indications 
that he became friendly with the Jesuits. 
He handed over, indeed, copies of certain 
letters touchiug Garnet to the English am- 
bassador ; but Carew, forwarding them to 
Salisbury, 2 Feb. 1607, wrote that ' he [Cecil] 
is of late so great with Fere Cotton that I 
dare not warraDt this for clear water' (1{, O. 
French correspondence). He died at Paris, 
According to Dr. John Southcot e's Note Book 
(MS. ptnft the Bishop of Southwark), on 
21 Dec. 1626. 

[Qixld'a Church Hist. ii. 377 ; Statoments and 
Lrttsn of 'John Snowdon,' Cat. StaU Papers. 
Dom. Eliz. 1691-4, pp. 3»-71 : Calderwood^s 
Biat. V. 14-3S; DoeumBiiIs illustrating Cntholic 
Foliry, &c., tiz. (1) Summar; of Memorinlspre- 
■eott^ to lbs King of S(«iii by Jolm t>gilvy of 
Poory and Dr. John Cecil ; (2) Apology and 
EefeoPe of the King of Scotlnnd by lather Wil- 
liam Crcighlon, 8,J., editoi, with introdnctiOD, 
by T. G. !*», in Miscellany of (he Scot, Hist 
6oc. 1893 ; The Archpriest Conlrovprsy (Royal 
Bist. Soc), vol. ii. FBSsJm.] T. G. L. 

CELLIEB, ALFRED (1844-1891-), com- 
poser and conductor, son of ArsSne Cellier, 
French master of Hackney grammar school, 
was bom at Hackney, London, on I Dec. 
lM-1. He was educated at the grammar 
school there, and at the age of eleven he 
became one of the children of the Chapel 
Boyal, St. James's, where ho had as a fellow 
chorister Sir Arthur Sullivan fq. v. Suppl.] 
Cellier lield the following organ appomt- 
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menta: 1862, All Saints', Blackheath; 1666, 
Ulster Jlall, Belfast (in succession to Dr. 
E. T, Chipp), and conductor of the Belfast 
Philharmonic Society,- 1868, St. Alban'a, 
Holbom. He soon, however, exchanged tba 
organist's career for that of a composer and 
conductor. He was the first muaiod director 
of the Court Theatre (January 1871) ; from 
1871 to 1875 director of the orchestra at the 
Opera Comique, Manchester; from 1877 to 
1879 at the Opera Comique, London; in 
1878-9 he was joint conductor, with Sir 
Arthur Suliivan, of the promenade concerts, 
Covent Garden, and he also held similar 
appointments at various theatres. He sub- 
sequently, owing to conaideraliona of health, 
resided abroad, especially in America and 
Australia. 

Cellier's chief claim to fame rests upon 
his comic operas. The most successful of 
these was 'Dorothy,' which had an eitra- 
ordinarv popularity when produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre on 25 Sept. 1886, and a run 
of upwards of nine hundred nights. Tha 
opera was a fresh arrangement of his 'Nell 
Gwynne' music, produced ten years before, 
but with a new libretto. The song ' Queen 
of my Heart,' one of the most popular num- 
bers in the opera, was a forgotten ballad 
composed by liim several ^ears before, and 
wliichhad long been reposing on the shelves 
of a London music publisher. Cellier's other 
comic operas were: 'Charity begins at 
Honie'(G8llery of Illustration, 1S70); 'The 
Sultan of Wocha,' Prince's Theatre, Man- 
chester, 16 Nov. 1874 (revived at Strand 
Theatre, London, with newlibr«tto,21 Sept. 
1887); ■TboTowerofLondon'(Mancheeter, 
4 Oct. 1875) ; ' Nell Gwynne ' (Manchester, 
16 Oct. 1876): 'The Foster Brothers' (St. 
George's Hall, London, 167(1) ; ' Dora'a 
Dream' (17 Nov. 1877): 'The Spectre 
Knight' (9 Feb. 1878); 'Bella Donna, or 
the Little Beauty and the Great Beast' 
(Manchester, April 1878) i ' After All' (Lon- 
don, 16 Dec. 1879): 'In the Sulks' (31 Feb. 
1880); 'The Carp' (Savoy Theatre, 13 Feb, 
1886); 'Mrs. Jarramie's Genie ' (Savoy, 
UFeb. 1868): 'Doris' (LvricTheatre, April 
1889) ; and • The Mountebanks,' libretto by 
W. S. Gilbert (Lyric Theatre, 4 Jan. 1892). 

Gifted with a vein of melody, Cellier 
judged his genius to be best adapted to the 
production of comic opera, but his muse was 
often hampered by weak libretti. lie was 
less successful in more serious work. His 

Cnd opera in three acts, 'Pandora' (to 
igfellow's words), wasproduced in Boston, 
U.S.A., in 1881, but it has never been per- 
formed in England. He set Gray's ' Eiefty ' 
as a cantata for the Leeds musical festival 
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of 1^S3^ ootDposed incidenUl music to * As 
jou like it ' (iNNaU a suite symphonique for 
orcbestn, t barcarolle for flute and piano- 
forte. ««nou« son^ and pianoforte peces, of 
whtch latter a danM Pompadour is well 



a selection of them was issued in one duo- 
decimo volume, London, 1852. In addition 
to the sermons Cennick published four small 
collections of hymns : 1. ' Sacred Hymns for 
the Children of God in the Day of their Pil- 



know«. He was an excellent omn player grimage/ London, n.d.; 2nd edit. 1741. 2. 
and bad a fine literary taste. He wrote a , * Sacred Hymns for the use of Religions 
ti^nehant aitiele in 'The Theatre' of October ; Societies,' Bristol, 1743. 8. * A Collection 
187(% entitled 'A Nightmare of Tradition,* | of Sacred Hymns,' Dublin, 3rd edit. 1749. 
in which he put forward a plea for English 4. * Hymns for the Honour of Jesus Christ,' 




his premature end. He died at 69 Torring- | slightly abbreviated form, is * Children of 
ton Square, Bloomsbury. the house of a the Heavenly King.* A few of Cennick's 
friend, 1*8 IVc. 1891, ag^ 47. His remains j hymns, left in manuscript, were printed in 
are interred in Norwotw cemetery. , the * Moravian Hymn Book * of 1789. All 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. ' ^*» ^J^"^^ conUin'fine stanxas, but are very 
IT. 583 ; James D. Brv>wn and S. S. Stratton's ; unequal. 

British Musical Biographr : Musical Herald. | A portrait, engraved by Atkinson < after 
Febmary 1892; Brit. Mns.'Cat ] F. G. R 'Ml onginal picture,' is prefixed to 'Village 

. Discourses,' 1819. 

CENNICK, JOHN (1718-1755), divine, [Bastard** A Monody to the Memoiy of John 
wa;» bom in Reading on 12 I>ec. 1718. His Cennick, Exeter. 1765; An Abstract of the 
grandparents were imprisoned in Reading SufferingB of the Quakers. 1738. ii. 13; Julian's 
gan] asquakerSf but his father, John Cennick, Diet, of Hymaology ; Darling's Bill. Cyclop, i. 
conformed to the church of England, and 615 (with a detailed list of forty discourses); 
both he and his son were regular attendants , Rogers's Lyra Brit, 1867. p. 666 ; Tyerman's 
at St. Lawrence's church in Reading. As a Life of Wesley, passim ; Boase and Courtney's 
youth, Cennick suffered much from religious ^ibL Comnb.; W«tt*8 Bibl. Brit. ; Brit. Mus. 
(lespondencv. In 173^ he was great Iv af- ^•'^^•J T. S. 

fect.'il by the reading of Whitotield s * Jour- CHADWICK, Sir EDWIN (1800- 
nal.' lu the following year be went on a 1S90), sanitary reformer, born at Longsight, 
visit to Oxford, saw Wesley, and became a Manchester, on 24 Jan. 1800, was the son 
devout member of the early met liodist band; of James Chadwick, and grandson of An- 
the widespread inditl'erence to the terrors of drew Chadwick, a friend of John Wesley, 
sin which had caused him so much anguish James Chadwick was a man of versatile 
ceas«'d to oppress him. lie now went down talents; he taught botany and music to John 
to Bristol and began to preach under Wes- Dalton (1766-1844) ^q. v.] the chemist; was 
l€rr's guidance, but devoted the best of his an associate of the advanced liberal politi- 
time to teaching in Kingswo-xl school for ciaus of his time; edited the 'Statesman* 
the children of colliers. .-Vfter some months' newspaper during the imprisonment of its 
combinetl work he had a serious difference editor, Daniel Lovell [q. v.] ; became editor 
with Wesley, and made a closer union with of the * AVestern Times,* and finally settled 
Wiiitcfield. In 1745 he made a tour in as a journalist in New Vork, where he died 
Germany among the Moravian brethren. In at the age of eightv-four. 
1747 he married Jane Bryant of Clack, Edwin Chadwick received his early edu- 
AViltshire, and two years later was ordained cation at Longsight and Stockport, and on 
dnacou in the Moravian church at L#ondon. the removal of his family to London in 1810 
lie dit'd in I^ndon on4 July 17oo, leaving a his training was continued by private 
daugliter,whomarried J. Swertnerof Bristol, tutors. At an early age he went mto an 

A great number of Cennick's sermons, attorney's office, and subsequently entered 
preached in Moorfields, Bristol, South Wales, as a student at the Inner Temple, where he 
Ireland, and elsewhere, were separately was called on 26 Nov. 1830. SVhile pur- 
printed. Two volumes of his sermons ap- suing his legal studies he eked out his 
peared in 17o3-4. ^ Twenty Discourses/ in- narrow means by writing for the * Morning 
cludinpr many of these, followed in 1762. Herald * and other papers. His first article 
Tlie * Sermons ' were collected on a larger in the * Westminster Review,* contributed 
scale in two volumes, I^ndon, 1770; were in 1828, dealt with 'Life Assurance.* In 
reprinted in * A'illage Discourses,* under the the course of preparing it he was led into a 
supervision of Matthew Wilks, in 1819; and train of reasomng that developed into what 
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he called the * sanitary idea/ and influenced 
the whole of his after life. An article on 
' Preventive Police/ in the * London Re- 
view/ 1829, gained him the admiration 
and friendship of Jeremy Bentham. He 
lived with Bentham for a time, assisting 
him in completing his administration code, 
and was with him at his death in 1832. 
Bentham wanted Chadwick to hecome the 

Srstematic and permanent expounder of the 
enthamite philosophy, and offered him an 
independency on that condition. Chadwick 
declined the proposal hut accepted a legacy, 
and was long regarded as one of the philo- 
sopher's most distinguished disciples. Bent- 
ham also left him part of his lihrary, which 
has now heen added to the collection at the 
University College, Gower Street. 

The idea of eradicating disease now took 
possession of Chadwick's mind, and he spent 
much time in personal investigation of fever 
dens. While ne was still hesitating as to 
his future course of life, he received and ac- 
cepted the offer of an assistant commissioner- 
shipon the poor-law commission, then (1882) 
on the threshold of its work. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed a chief commis- 
sioner, his promotion heing due to the zeal 
he had exhibited in collecting a vast array 
of facts as to the existing system of poor- 
law management, and to his great abilitj 
in suggestmg remedies for its evils. His 
improved methods at first met with dis- 
favour from his colleagues, but eventually 
his propositions, with some important modi- 
fications, were carried out. In the same 
year ^1833) he was engaged on the royal 
commission appointed to investigate the 
condition of factory children, and was the 
chief author of the report which recom- 
mended the appointment of government in- 
spectors under a central authority, and the 
limitation of children's work to six hours 
daily. Eventually the report led to the 
passing of the Ten Hours Act and the 
establishment of the half-time system of 
education. Among other proposals in the 
report was one that employers should be 
held responsible for accidents to their work- 
people, a suggestion that has only recently 
been fully carried into effect by the passing 
of the Employers' Liability Act (1898). In 
the course of his evidence before a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons in 1833 he 
spoke in favour of restricting the traffic in 
spirituous liquors, and the provision of 
healthy recreations for the people. He also 
advocated the payment of pensions to dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors, and the desira- 
bility of teaching the men a trade while on 
service. 



In 1834 Chadwick took the office of secre- 
tary to the new poor-law commission, and thus 
became chief executive officer under the 
Poor-law Law Amendment Act. It is little 
to say that he brought extraordinary industry 
and ability to bear in his difficult task, 
which was performed amid many em- 
barrassments. At first he had only half- 
hearted support from the commissioners. Sir 
Thomas Frankland Lewis and John G. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and when they resigned and George 
Nicholls went to Ireland he was met with 
strong opposition from their successors, 
George Comewall Lewis and Sir Francis 
Head. As a member of the commission ap- 
pointed in 1838 to inquire into the best 
means of establishing an efficient constabu- 
lary force, he along with Sir Charles Rowan 
prepared a report which embodied the prin- 
ciple expounded in his original paper on 
* Preventive Police : ' namely, * to get at the 
removable antecedents of crime.' 

The first sanitary commission was ap- 
pointed at Chad wick's instigation in 1839, 
its immediate occasion being due to an 
application for his assistance by the White- 
chapel authorities, who were driven to de- 
spair by an epidemical outbreak in their 
district. The commissioners probed the evil 
to itfl source ; and their report with its 
startling resolutions and remedial sugges- 
tions attracted very wide attention, and it 
forthwith became a text-book of sanitation 
throughout the country. To Chadwick's 
directing hand in this matter may safely be 
ascribed the beginning of public sanitary 
reform. 

About this time Chadwick induced Lord 
Lyndhurst to introduce in the new Registra- 
tion Act, by which the registrar's office was 
established, the important clause providing 
for the registration of the causes as well as 
the number of deaths. The training of 
pauper children was a subject which oc- 
cupied part of his attention in 1840 ; and 
his ' Report on the Result of a Special In- 
quiry into the Practice of Interment in 
Towns ' came out in 1843. His recommen- 
dations in both these matters resulted in 
important legislative measures. 

Another sanitary commission suggested 
by Chadwick was appointed in 1844, and 
reported the same year, but prog^ss was 
delayed by critical political events. While 
this was sitting Chadwick, along with Row- 
land Hill, John Stuart Mill, Lyon Play- 
fair, Dr. Neill Amott, and other friends, 
formed a society called * Friends in Council,' 
which met at each other's houses to discuss 
questions of political economy. 

In 1846 tne poor-law commission, esta^ 
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CHAFFERS, WILLIAM (1811-1892), 
the standard authority on hall-marks and 
potters' marks, the son of W. Chaffers, was 
bom in Watling Street, London, on 28 Sept. 
1811, and was educated at Margate and at 
Merchant Taylors* School, where he was 
entered in 1824. He was descended colla- 
terally from the family of Richabd Chaffers 
(1731-1765), the son of a Liverpool ship- 
wright, who set up a pottery fabric in 1752 
and made blue and white earthenware in 
Liverpool, mainly for the American 
colonies. After discovering a rich vein of 
soapstone at Mullion in Cornwall in 1755 
he became a serious rival of Wedgwood as a 
practical potter until his premature death 
in December 1765. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Nicholas in Liverpool. 

William Chaffers was attracted to antiqua- 
rian studies while a clerk in the city of Lon- 
don by the discovery of the choice lloman 
and mediaeval antiquities in the foundations 
of the Royal Exchange during 1838-9. He 
began at the same time to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the study of gold and silver plate 
and ceramics, especially in regard to the 
official and other marks by which dates and 
places of fabrication can be distinguished ; 
and in 1863 he published the two invaluable 
works by which ne is likely to be remembered. 
Like Hawkins's * Medallic History * or G wilt's 
* Dictionary of Architecture,' they are both 
being gradually transformed by other hands, 
but uiey will doubtless bear his name for a 
long time to come. They are : 1. 'Hall Marks 
on Gold and Silver Plate, illustrated, with 
Tables of Annual Date Letters employed in 
the Assay Offices of the United Kingdom,' 
1863, 8vo ; 3rd ed. 1868 ; 8th ed. with * His- 
tories of the Goldsmiths' Trade, both in Eng- 
land and France, and revised London and Pro- 
vincial Tables ' (with introductonr essay by 
C. A. Markham, 1896). 2. 'Marks and 
Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain of the 
Renaissance and Modem Periods, with 
Historical Notices of each Manufactory, 
preceded by an introductory Essay on 
V asa Fictilia of the Greek, Romano-British, 
and Medittval Eras,' 1863, 8vo, 1866, 1870, 
1872, 1874, 1876, 1886, 1897, and 1900 
(with over 3,500 potters' marks), revised by 
Frederick Litchfield. The aim of the work 
was to be for the Keramic art what Fran- 
9oi8 Brulliot's ' Dictionnaire des Mono- 
g^mmes ' was to painting, and it at once es- 
tablished Chaffers as the leading authority 
upon his subject. He produced two further 
volumes of minor importance in 1887, * The 
Keramic Gallery ' (in 2 vols, with five hun- 
dred illustrations) and 'Qilda Aurifa- 
brorum/ 1883 (a history of goldsmiths and 



plate workers, their marks, &c.), in addition 
to a * Handbook ' (1874) abridsed from his 
'Marks and Monograms,' a 'Priced Cata- 
logue of Coins,' and one or two minor cata- 
logues. But his reputation rests upon the 
two great works of reference and the con- 
siderable talent that he displayed in organis- 
ing the exhibitions of art treasures, at Man- 
chester in 1857, South Kensington in 1862, 
Leeds in 1869, Dublin in 1872, Wrexham in 
1876, and Hanley (at the great Staffordshire 
exhibition of ceramics) in 1890. 

Chaffers had been elected F.S.A. in 1843, 
and he was a freouent contributor to the 

* Archaeologia,'to * Notes and Queries,' and to 
various learned periodicals upon the two 
subjects of which he possessed a knowledge 
in some respects unrivalled. About 1870 he 
retired from Fitzroy Square to a house in 
Willesden Lane, but he moved thence to 
W^est Hampstead, where he died on 
12 April 1892. 

[Times, 19 April 1892; Athenseum, 1892, i. 
541 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. i. 406; Men 
of the Time, 13th ed. ; Chaffers^s Marks and 
Monograms, 1900; Mayer's Hist, of the Art of 
Pottery in Liverpool, 1865 ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] 

T. 8. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT (1832-1888), 
publisher, son of Robert Chambers [q. v.] 
and nephew of William Chambers [q. v.], 
was bom at Edinburgh in March 1832, and 
was educated at Circus Place school and in 
London. * Lines to a little Boy,* which were 
addressed to him by his father, appeared in 
' Chambers's Edinburgh Journal ' for 14 March 
1840. 

Chambers became a member of the pub- 
lishing firm in 1853, and in 1862 wrote an 
excellent book on golfing (* A Few Rambling 
Remarks on Golf'). A poem on St. An- 
drews links was the joint work of Chambers 
and his father. In 1874, on the resignation 
of James Payn [q.v. Suppl.], he became editor 
of ' Chambers's Journal ; ' he occasionally 
contributed papers, and he conducted the 
magazine with ^eat success. On the death 
of his uncle William in 1883, the whole re- 
sponsibilitv of the publishing house devolved 
upon him, out he was assisted during the last 
two or three vears of his life by his eldest 
son, Charles Chambers. He took an active 
part in the production of the first edition of 

* Chambers's Encyclopajdia ' (1869-08), and 
helped in the preliminary work in connec- 
tion with the new edition. He also assisted 
Alexander Ireland [q. v. Suppl J in the pre- 
paration of the 1884 edition of his father's 

* Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,* 
in which was given the first authoritative 
information of the authorship. 
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riousness. His knowledge of the Greek 
commentators on Aristotle was unique ; and 
his failure to leave any monument worthy of 
his powers was due partly to his extreme 
fastidiousness, partly to chronic ill-health. 
Throughout the g^reater part of his life he 
was a prey to insomnia, which in his later 
years induced the fatal habit of taking 
chloral in enormous quantities. He died on 
16 May 1889 from the effects, as certified 
by inquest, of a dose of prussic acid admi- 
nistered by himself at Pembroke College. 
His books and manuscripts he left to Mrs. 
Evans, wife of the master of Pembroke, and 
she by a deed of gift dated 17 Oct. 1889 
gave them to the college on condition that 
they were preserved as a separate collection ; 
a catalogue of the Aristotelian and philo- 
sophical portions, with a sketch portrait of 
Chandler by Mr. Sydney Hall, was published 
anonymously in 1891. 

Chandler's best work is unquestionably his 
* Practical Introduction to Greek Accentua- 
tion,' Oxford, 1804, 8vo ; 2nd edit. (Claren- 
don Press ser.) 1881, 8vo; of which * The 
Elements of Greek Accentuation ' (Clarendon 
Press ser.), 1877, 8vo, is a synopsis ; but the 
depth and variety of his erudition were 
hardly less conspicuous in his * Miscellaneous 
Emendations and Suggestions,' London, 
1866, 8vo. He also made two valuable con- 
tributions to the bibliography of Aristotle, 
viz. : 1 . ' A Catalogue of Editions of Aristotle's 
Kicomachean Ethics, and of Works illus- 
trative of them printed in the Fifteenth 
Century ; together with a Letter of Con- 
stantinus Pafeocappa, and the Dedication of 
a Translation of Anstotle*s Politics to Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, by Leonardus 
Aretinus, hitherto unpublished,' Oxford, 
1868, 4to. 2. * Chronological Index to Edi- 
tions of Aristotle*8 Nicomachean Ethics, and 
of Works illustrative of them from the 
Origin of Printing to the Year 1799,' Ox- 
ford, 1878, 4to. 

His minor works are as follows: 1. 'An 
Examination of Mr. Jelf s Edition of Aris- 
totle's Ethics,' Oxford, 1866, 8vo. 2. < A 
Paraphrase of the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle. Book the First,' Oxford, 1859, 
8vo. 3. * Five Court Rolls of Great Cres- 
singham in the County of Norfolk, translated 
with an Introduction and Notes,' London, 
1885, 8vo. 4. ' On Lending Bodleian 
Books and Manuscripts ' (privately printed), 
1886 P 5. *0n Book-lending as practised 
at the Bodleian Library,' Oxford, 1886, 
8vo. 6. 'Further liemarks on the Policy 
of Lending Bodleian Printed Books and 
Manuscripts,' Oxford, 1887. 7. ' Some Ob- 
servations on the Bodleian Classed Cata^ 



logue,' Oxford, 1888, 8vo. His manuscript 
remains at Pembroke College consist of: 
1. 'Bibliotheca Peripatetica: a Catalogue of 
Printed Books relating to Aristotle, his 
Philosophy, and Followers, with Critical 
Notices of most of them,' 3 vols. 4to. 2. Col- 
lation of British Museum Addit. MS. 14080. 
3. * Hand Catalogue of Aristotelian Collec- 
tions.' 

Chandler edited in 1873 the 'Letters, 
Lectures, and Reviews, including the Phron- 
tisterion ' of his friend, Henry Longueville 
Mansel [q. v.] 

[Foster's Alumni Oxen. 1716-1886; Oxford 
Honours Reg. ; ClsssicHl Review, iii. 321 ; Ox- 
ford Mag. 22 May 1889; Oxford Review, 16, 
18. 20 May 1889; Times, 17 May 1889: Ann. 
Reg. 1889, ii. 145; Burgon's Lives of Twelve 
Good Men, ii. 203, 211-24 ; Cat. of the Aristo- 
telian and Philosophical Portions of the Library 
of H. W. Chandler, 1891 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

J. M. k 

CHANDLER or OHAUNDLER, 
THOMAS (1418P-1490), dean of Here- 
ford. [See Chaundleb. I 

CHAPLEAU, Sib JOSEPH ADOLPHE 
(1840-1898), Canadian statesman, horn on 
9 Nov. 1840 at Sainte Th^rese de Blainville, 
in the county of Terrebonne, in the province 
of Quebec, where his family had been 
settled for nearly a century, was the son of 
Pierre Chapleau, a mechanic, by his wife 
Zoe Sigouin. He was educated at Terre- 
bonne and Saint-Hyacinthe. He turned his 
attention to law, and entered the office of 
Messrs. Ouimet, Morin, & Marchand, at 
Montreal. He joined the Institut Canadien, 
of which he eventually became president. 
In December 1861 he was called to the bar 
of Lower Canada. He then entered into 
partnership with his former principals and 
began to practise at the Montreal bar. He 
showed great power as an orator, devoting 
himself largely to criminal ])ractice. He 
was at one time professor of criminal juris- 
prudence at Laval University* and professor 
of international law in the section established 
in Montreal. On 2 April 1873 he was 
created a queen's counsel, and in October 
1874 he defended Lupine and Nault at 
Winnipeg against the charge of murdering 
Thomas Scott during the rebellion of Louis 
Kiel [q. v.] 

From 1859 Chapleau took a prominent part 
in politics, attaching himself to the conser- 
vative party. In the beginning of 18(>2 he 
acquired a pecuniary interest in the tri-weekly 
newspaper ' Le Colonisateur,* which he 
editea for two years. In 18()7 he was re- 
turned to the first provincial parliament after 
the confederation as member for the county 
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of Ttsmhtmne, a seat which he retained j 1892 he was appointed Ueatenant-^oranor 
until 1882, when he was returned to the ofQoebec In 1^*» Chi^lean obtained the 
Canadian Houms of Oimmonji for the same honorarj degree of D.CX. from Laval Uni- 
placi; on 16 Aug., and continued to repre- Tersitj. In IS^l he leeeired the RomAn 
mtut the county until his appointment aa decoration of St. Gregory the Great, and on 
lieiit<mant/-gOTemor of Quebec in 1892. 10 Nor. IBfiH that of the legion of honoor 
i'ytm the reconstruction of the Chaaveaa | of France, and in 1^6 he was nomintted 
cMnai in 1873, under G6d6on Ooimet, K.C.M.G. He died at Mootreal on 13 June 
Cliapl(;au accepted office as solicitor-general , 1898, and was boried on 16 June in the 
on 27 Ftib.f and retained it until the over- , Cote des Nei^es cemetery. On 25 Not. 
throw of the cabini't on a charge of cormp- 1874 he married Marie Ijomse^ danghter of 



tion on 8 Kept. 1874. On 27 Jan. 1876 he 
entererl the \)*5 ]k)ucberville government aa 
provincial secretary and registrar. Thia 



Lieutenant-colonel Charles King of Sher- 
brooke in the prorinoe of Quebec 

In 1887 a number of Chapleans speeches 



p^Mtition he retained until March 1878, when were edited by A. de Bonneterre with the 
the li<*u tenant-governor, Luc Letellier de ; title ' L'Honorable J. A. Chapleau. Sa 
Kt. JuHt, diHmiHm.'d the ministr)', although j Biographie, suivie de sea principaox Dia- 
thf'V poMseHsed a parliamentary majority, oours ' (Montreal, 8vo). 
ancl CttUwl the lib«fral leader, 11. O. Joly, | [BoooeUrre'tJ. A.Cbapleaa, 1887; Morgan's 
intf) oflice. Chaph^au became leader of the - OaDsdian Men and Women of the Time, 18^8 ; 
oppoitition until Joly'it resignation in October I Kbaad's Pantheon Caoadien, 1891; Bents 
18/ 9, when he waH called on to form a Canadian Portrait Gallery, 1881, iv. 3flU9 (with 
Diini«trv. He himself took the portfolios i portrait); Rose's Cy clope^ia of Canadian 6i<gr., 
of ngrlciilture and public works, besides 1*88, pp. 634-7 ; iMvida Mes Contemponios, 
acting UH pn*mier. liis term of office was 1*94, pp. 23-40; Canadian Pari. Companion, 
diHtiiiKuiMhrd by the re-establishment of Ottawa, 1897 ; Cot^'n PoUtical Appointmenta, 
n'liitioiiH betwiMm France and Lower Canada, ^^^^*» 1896.] E. I. C. 

by th<i foundation of a Canadian commercial CHAPMAN, FREDERIC (182S-18a5), 
agfncy in Frunc<*, and by the establishment of publisher, was the yooneeat son of Michael 
a lini) of NtoamerH between Havre and Mont- and Mary Chapman of Hitchin, Herts. He 
n*ul. Ill* iiIho HU(!ci'(}d<;d, for the first time was bom at Cork Street, Hitchin, in 1823, 
Hiiir.o 1h77, in obtiiinin^ u 8uq)lu8 in the in the house which had belonged to his 
bii<l^<'f, in which ho wum iiBHiHied by the sale collateral ance8tor,George Chapman, the poet 
of t liu Nort h Shon* railway. At the general [q. v.\ and was educated at liitchin grammar 
fhcfion of iHHl In; Hwupt the province, school. At the age of eighteen he entered 
currvin^ iiftv-thrce HcjitH out of ninety-five. ' the employment of Chapman & Hall, pul)- 
In 1h7h (?lmpl«'au (li*(rlini?d the ofler of a lishers, a firm founded in 1834, of which his 
)<)rtfolio ill tilt! Dominion cubinct made to cousin, Edward Chapman, was the head. The 
liin by Sir John Ah'xander Macdonald publishinghouse was then at 186 Strand. In 
(|. V. j, hut on 'JU July 1HH2 he acri»pted the 18o0 it was removed to 193 Piccadilly, and 
poHi of Hrcrotiiry of Ktat«< for Canada and it finally, in March 1881, took up its quarters 
n'^iMlrur-f(«'ni'ral, in Hucccssion to Joseph , in Henrietta Street, Covent 6arden. On 
Alfred MouKHrau who Huo('(?eded him as the death of William Hall (of Chapman & 
prrniiiT of (^urlMT. On the same day ho I Hall) in March 1847 Frederic Chapman suc- 
wiiH Hworn a nieinb(!r of the ])rivy council, ceeded him a.s partner, and on the retirement 
On I July IMHJ he was appointed a com- | of Edward Chapman in 1864, Frederic Chap- 
niiHMioncr, and proceeded to nritiHh Columbia ] man became the head of the firm. In this 
for I Ih' purpose of investigating and reporting | position he embarked upon a pushing and 
on the Huh'n'ct of 01un(S'*e immigration into , successful policy. For a time be published 
('ana<la. tn the following year he distin- , the works of the Brownings, while Lord 
guiMhrd himni'lf by his firm attitude in regard Lytton, Anthony Trollope,and George Mere- 
to LouJM Kiel ((|.v.J, whose fate aroused much dith were all clients of the firm ; Trollope's 
Hvnijiathy among t ne French Canadians. At 1 elder son was for three and a half years as- 
tli(H risk of an entire loss of popularity he sociated with Chapman as a partner. With 



1 



maintained that Kiel had committed a great 
crim(» and that his punishment was just. 
AfttT Alacdonald'H death in IHOI he con- 
tinued in the ministry of Sir John Abbott 
[q. V. Suppl.] till 3 Dec. 1892, first as secre- 
tary of state and afterwards from 25 Jan. 
18U2 as minister of customs. On 7 Dec. 



Dickens his relations were long very close. 
Dickens's connection with Chapman & Ilall 
began in 1836, when William llall made to 
Dickens the suggestion which ultimately led 
to the publication of the * Pickwick Papers ' 
(FoRSTER, i. 67 sqq.) The firm subeeouently 
published ' Nicholas Nickleby/ ' Master 
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Humphrey's Clock,' * Baraaby Rudge/ * Old 
Curiosity Shop/ * Martin Chuzzlewit/ and 
the ' Christmas Carol ; ' but in 1844 Dickens 
quarrelled with the firm, and entered into 
relations with Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. In 
1859, however, Dickens renewed his connec- 
tion with Messrs. Chapman & Hall, who 
issued the remainderof his books, and Frederic 
Chapman purchased the copyright of Dic- 
kens's works upon the author s death in 1870. 
In \Si6 Chapman & Hall published the se- 
cond edition of Carlyle's * Life of Schiller,* 
and soon after 1880, when the business was 
turned into a company, it purchased the 
copyright of Carlyle s works. 

Frederic Chapman projected in 1865 the 
* Fortnightly Review, which was at first 
edited by George Henry Lewes [q. v.] and 
issued twice a month. When Mr. John Mor- 
ley was appointed editor in 1807 it became a 
monthly periodical. Mr. Morley retired from 
the editorship in 1883, and was succeeded in 
turn by Mr. T. H. S. Escott, Mr. Frank 
Harris, and Mr. W. L. Courtney. In 1880 
Chapman turned his business into a limited 
company, at the head of which he remained 
until the time of his death. He died on 

1 March 1895, at his house, 10 Ovington 
Square, London. He was twice married. 
His first wife was Clara, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Woodin of Petersham, Surrey. By 
her ne left a son, Frederic Hamilton Chap- 
man, an officer in the Duke of Comwalrs 
light infantry. His second wife, who sur- 
vives him, was Annie Marion, daughter of 
Sir Robert Harding, chief commissioner in 
bankruptcy. By her he left a daughter, 
Reine, married to Harold Brooke Alder. 

Chapman was on intimate terms with 
numerous men of letters of his day. He was 
a keen sportsman — a hunting man in his 
earlier days, and to the last an expert shot. 

[ Private informHtion ; Forster's Life of Dickens, 
od. 1876, passim; Anthony TrMIope*s Autobio- 
graphy.] 1. S. L. 

CHAPMAN, Sir FREDERICK ED- 
WARD (1815-1893), general, only son of 
Richard Chapman of Gatchell, near Taunton, 
and nephew of Sir Stephen Remnant Chap- 
man [q. v.], was bom in Demerara, British 
Quiana, on 16 Aug. 1815. After passing 
through the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich he received a commission as 
second lieutenant in the royal engineers on 
18 June 1835. He became brevet colonel 

2 Nov. 1855, regimental lieutenant-colonel 
1 April 1869, major-general 7 Sept. 1867, 
lieutenant-general and colonel-commandant 
royal engineers 12 April 1872, general 1 Oct. 
1877. 



After the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, and a few months' 
service at Portsmouth and Woolwich, Chap- 
man went to the West Indies in November 
1837, returning to England in February 
1842. He spent a short time in the Dover 
command, and then was employed in the 
London military district until February 
1846, when he went to Corfu. There he 
became first known to the Duke of Cambridge, 
who was commanding the troops in the 
Ionian Islands. He returned home in Oc* 
tober 1851, and did duty at Chatham until 
the beginning of 1854. 

On 13 Jan. 1854 Chapman was sent to 
the Dardanelles to report on the defences 
and to examine the peninsula between the 
Dardanelles and the Gulf of Saros. On the 
arrival of Sir John Fox Burgoyne [q. v.] at 
Gallipoli in the following month Chapman, 
by his direction, surveyed the line which 
Burgoyne considered suitable for an en- 
trenched position to cover the passage of 
the Dardanelles. He was assisted by Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards lieutenant-general) C. B. 
Ewart and Lieutenant James &urke (after- 
wards killed on the Danube), and some 
French and Turkish officers. In spite of 
severe weather and deep snow Chapman 
executed the work rapidly, and Burgoyne 
took the survey with him to England to lay 
before the government. Chapman next ex- 
amined and surveyed the position of Buyuk 
Tchekmedjie, with a view to cover Con- 
stantinople by a line of defence works run- 
ning from sea to sea in the event of the 
advance of the Russians. 

On the declaration of war Chapman was 
attached to the first division, commanded by 
the Duke of Cambridge, as senior engineer 
officer, with Captain Montagu's company of 
royal sappers and miners under his orders. 
He did auty with this division while in 
Turkey, and also for some time in the 
Crimea. He took part in the battle of the 
Alma on 20 Sept., and was mentioned in 
despatches of 28 Sept. 1854. In October he 
was appointed to the command, as director, 
of the left British attack at the siege of 
Sebastopol, and continued in this post until 
22 March 1855, when Major (afterwards 
Major-general Sir) John William Gordon 
[q. v.l the director of the right British 
attack, being severely wounded. Chapman 
became executive engineer for the whole 
siege operations unoer Sir Harry David 
Jones [q. v.] Chapman was present at the 
battle of Inkerman on 5 Nov., and distin- 
guished himself throughout the siege opera- 
tions, especially in the attack on the liedan 
on 18 June 1855 and in the assault of 8 Sept. 
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He was mentioned in despatches of 11 Nov. 
18.V4, 23 June and 9 Sept. 1855. He re- 
turned home in November; was made a 
companion of the order of the Bath, military 
divisitm, on 5 July 1855, an officer of the 
Fr»»nch legion of honour, and received the 
Crimean medal with three clasps, the Sar- 
dinian and Turkish medals, and the third 
chu(8 of the Turkish order of the Medjidie. 
Ho was also awarde<l a pension for dis- 
tinj^uinhod sorviei* on !?3 Nov. 1858. 

On 8 April 1856 Chapman was appointed 
command uig royal engineer of the London 
militnrv district', from which in September 
1857 he was transferred in a similar capacity 
to Aldershot. From 1 Sept. 18(K) he was 
deputy adjutant-gi*neral of royal engineers at 
the iforst* Guards for five years. On 1 Jan. 
18t)0 ho went to Dover as commanding royal 
enginet^r of the south-eastern military ais- 
trict. On 9 May, while at Dover, he was 
appointed a membi'r of the commission to 
imiuiri' into n»cruiting for the army. He 
was promoted K.C.B. on 13 March 1867. On 
8 April he was opi)ointe<l governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of t he Bermudas. On 1 July 
1870 he rt^signeil this government to accept 
the apjK-iintuii'nt of inspect or-gimeral of forti- 
ficatiims and din»ctor of works at the war 
otHce. During the live years he held this 
post the \v()rks under the fortification loan 
lor th«» dt»f«'nee of the dockyards were in full 
swing; a largo amount of barrack construc- 
tion and alteration >vtts in hand in connection 
>vith tho liu-alisation of the forcevS, of the 
commit tiM» on \vhioh he was appointed pre- 
sident on 'J So]U. 1871?. 

On 'J .lun»» IS77 Chapman was promoted 
(i.lMV ; on lM I'Vh. IS78 ho was sent on a 
sptH'ial mission to Kome. Wo retired from 
ai'tivo service on I July l>^v*^l. llo died at 
his rosidenfo in H«'lgrave Mansions, ( irosvonor 
(lanlons. London, on LS Jun»» 181K^, andwas 
hurifil (»n tht* 1 7th in Kingst»Mi churchyard, 
noarTaunton, Somorsi't. Chapman w*as twice 
marrii'd : first, on 17 Jan. I84t), to Ann 
AVostim (//.no Dec. lS7i>), eldest daughter 
of William Cox <if (^heshunt and Oxford 
Terraoo, I,'^nd'>n; and, seeondlv, on 2l\ May 
ISSl). to Matilda Sara (who survived him), 
dau»jht»'rof Uonjamin \V»>od of Long Xewn- 
ton. W'i It shire, and widow of John Uapp, 
consul-^t»neral in London for SAvitzerland. 

[War OtTioo Kcoonls : Royal lMi;;in(H'r8* Ke- 
onrils ; iH'spfttolios ; Ohitunvv notions in tho 
Times of 1.') .hint' 181);i and in tho Uoy.xl En- 
gineers Journal of July ISl'Ii; Kinglake's Inva- 
sion of the Oiuioa ; Kniphtaizop.") }{. 11. V. 

CHAPMAN, JOHN (I8i?i> 181)4^ phy- 
sician, author, and publisher, was son of a 
chemist at Nottingham, where he was horn 



in 1822. He was apprenticed to a watch- 
maker at Worksop, but, not staying long 
with him, went to his brother, a medic^ 
student at Edinbni^h, who sent him out to 
Adelaide to start in business as a watch- 
maker and optician. Returning to Europe 
about 1844, he began studying medicine m 
Paris, and continued his studies at St. 
George's Hospital, London. After submit- 
ting a book on human nature to Green, a 
publisher and bookseller in Newffate Street, 
ne was led to take over Greens businei», 
which he transferred to 142 Strand. He 
acted as agent for American firms, and in 
his capacitv of bookseller originated the al- 
lowance of 2d, in the shilling discount to 
retail customers. In 1851 he became editor 
and proprietor of the * Westminster Review,* 
Robert W illiam Mackay [q. v.] being for a 
time his associate. Mary Ann Evans [see 
Cboss, Mabt Ann] for two years resicled 
with him as sub-eaitor at the publishing 
offices, 142 Strand. On 4 May 1852 Chap- 
man convened a meeting of authors to pro- 
test against publishers' regulations which 
fettercHa the sale of books. Charles Dickens 
presided, and Babbage, Tom Taylor, Cruik- 
shank, and Professor Owen were present. 
Emerson, of whom Chapman was an admirer, 
visited him in London, and he had social, 
literary, or business relations with John 
Stuart Mill, F. W. Newman, Louis Blanc, 
Carlyle, George Combe, J. A. Fronde, G. H. 
Lewes, W. C. Bryant, narriet and James 
Martineau, and Herbert Spencer. His recep- 
tions attracted especially religious, social, 
and j)olitical reformers, who found in him a 
warm sympathiser. On 6 May 1857 he took 
a medical degree at St. Andrews, and prac- 
tised as a physician. He advocated the ap- 
j)lication of an ice-btw^ to the spine as a 
remedy particularly for sea-sickness and 
cholera. In March 1860 he handed over his 

Publishing business to George Manwaring. 
n 1874 he removed to Paris, where he 
also gathered round him men of advanced 
views, still continuing, with his wife's a.«isi st- 
ance, to edit the * Westminster Review.' 
He died in Paris on 25 Nov. 1894, from the 
n.»sult of being run over by a cab. 

Chapman edited and published * Chap- 
man's Library for the People/ 15 nos. 18^1- 
1S.*)4, and * Chapman's Quarterly Series,' 
7 vols. 1853-4. His original works include : 
1. * Human Nature,' 1844. 2. * Characteris- 
tics of ^len of Genius,' 1847. 3. *The Book- 
selling System,' 1852. 4. 'Chloroform and 
other A najsthetics,' 1859. 5. ^Christian lle- 
vivals,' 1860. 6. * Functional Disorders of 
the Stomach,* 1864. 7. * Diarrhoea and 
Cholera,' 1865. 8. 'Seasickness,' 1869. 
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9. 'Medical Institutions of the United 
Kinfrdom/ 1870. 10. * Prostitution,' 1870. 
11. 'Neuralgia/ 1878. 12. 'Medical Charity/ 
1874. 

• [Personal knowledge ; Athenseuro, November, 
December, 1894. pp. 766, 790, 828 ; American 
Critic, September 1899, p. 782 ; New York Critic, 
September 1899, p. 782; Cross's Life of George 
Eliot.] J. G. A. 

CHAPPELL, WILLIAM (1809-1888), 
musical antiquary, was bom in London on 
20 Not. 1809. His father, Samuel Chappell, 
soon after the son's birth, entered into 
partnership with Johann Baptist Cramer [q. v.] 
and F. T. Latour, and opened a music- 
publishing business at 124 New Bond Street. 
In 1826 he became sole partner, and in 1830 
was established at 60 New Bond Street, 
where he died in December 1834. 

William, his eldest son, then managed the 
business for his mother until 1843. They 
employed a shopman of Scottish birth, who 
frequently boasted of the folk-music of Scot- 
lana, and sneered at English folk-music as 
non-existent or unimportant; these taunts 
impelled Chappell to the study of English 
folk-tunes ana ballads, and aroused the preju- 
dice against Scottish music, so frequently per- 
ceptible in his writings. In 1838 he issued 
his first work, 'A Collection of National 
English Airs, consisting of Ancient Song, 
Ballad, and Dance Tunes,' in two volumes, 
one containing 245 tunes, the second some 
elucidatory remarks and an essay on Eng- 
lish minstrelsy. The airs were harmonised 
by Macfarren, Dr. Crotch, and Wade ; only 
Macfarren's were adequate. Wade's being 
too slight, and Crotch's too elaborate. The 
musical historians, Hawkins and Bumey, 
had given little attention to folk-music. 
Busby, though writing with the avowed 
intention of atoning for Bumey 's injustice 
to the Elizabethan madrigalists, had also 
neglected the popular art. Chappell was 
the first who senously studied traditional 
English tunes, and his publication was 
epoch-making. In 1840 Chappell became a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
took an active part in the formation of the 
Percy Society, for which he edited John- 
son's * Crown Garland of Golden Roses.' 
He projected the Musical Antiquarian So- 
ciety, to publish and perform early English 
compositions, and established madrigal-sing- 
ing by a small choir at his premises in New 
Bond Street. Most of the leading English 
musicians joined the society, which began 
publishing in 1841 ; Chappell acted as trea- 
surer and manager of tno publications for 
about five years. He edited the twelfth 
volume, Dowland's ' First Booke of Songes 



or Ayres,' but inexplicably omitted Dow- 
land's accompaniments. 'Hie society's pub- 
lications were in cumbersome and expensive 
folios, and the members soon fell away until 
the society dissolved in 1848. The Chappell 
family had in 1843 made an arrangement by 
virtue of which William retired from the 
business. In 1845 he bought a share in the 
publishing business of Cramer & Co., which 
was then called Cramer, Beale, & Chappell. 
He patiently continued his investigations into 
antiquarian music, and waited till 1855 before 
issuing an improved edition of his collection. 
It was renamed * Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,' and arranged in two octavo volumes, 
letterpress and music interspersed. The tunes 
were harmonised by Macfarren. Immense 
learning and research are displayed through- 
out the work, which at once became the 
recognised authority upon the subject. It 
suffers from Chappell's prejudices against 
Scotland and everything Scottish ; and Dr. 
Bumey, who did not appreciate Elizabethan 
madrigals, is repeat»*dly attacked with un- 
justifiable exaggeration, notably in the pre- 
face. A new edition, edited by Professor 
H. E. Wooldridge, appeared in 1892, with 
the title * Old Englisn Popular Music,* and 
the tunes re-harmonised on the basis of the 
mediaeval modes; this edition is practically 
a new work. 

In 1861 Chappell retired from the firm of 
Cramer & Co. He suffered from writers' 
palsy for several years, but eventually re- 
covered. He acted as honorary treasurer of 
the Ballad Society, for which he edited three 
volumes of the * Roxburgh Ballads ' (London, 
1869 &c. 8vo). He was also an active 
member, and for a time treasurer, of the 
Camden Society. He gave most important 
assistance in the publication of Cousse- 
maker's * Scriptores de Musica' (4 tom. Paris, 
1863-76). The celebrated double canon, 
* Sumer is icumen in,' whose existence in a 
thirteenth-century manuscript is the most 
inexplicable phenomenon in the history of 
music, was long studied by Chappell ; a fac- 
simile in colours served as the frontispiece 
of his ' Popular Music of the Olden Time/ 
and he finally succeeded in identifying the 
handwriting as the work of Johannes de 
Fornsete, and in showing that the writer 
died on 19 Jan. 1239 or U40 (Proceedtvffs of 
the Musical Association^ 3 March 1879 and 
OFeb. 1882). 

In 1874 Chappell published the first 
volume of a * History of Music,* dealing only 
with the tone-art of ancient (4reece and 
Rome. A long controversy was aroused 
by this work. His prejudices against Dr. 
Bumey once more found vent. A large 
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part of the impression was destroyed by fire. 
This loss seems to have dispiriteci Chappell, 
as he did not continue the work, in wnich 
Dr. Ginsburg and E. F. Uimbault were to 
have collaborated. To * Archaeologia* (vol. 
xlvii.) he contributed a paper on the Greek 
musical characters which are to be found, 
phonetically written, in several service- 
nooks of the Anglo-Saxon church. At the 
foundation of the Musical Association in 
1874 he was appointed a vice-president ,and on 
6 Nov. 1877 ne read a profound and original 
paper on * Music a Science of Numbers.' 
During the latter part of his life he lived 
mostly at Weybridge, but died at his Lon- 
don residence, 53 Upper Brook Street, on 
20 Aug. 1888. 

Though Chappell published but few works, 
he exercised a deep influence on the study of 
musical history in England; and each one, 
whether small or large, contained the results 
of long and patient research, and remains a 
standard work of reference. But he never 
freed himself from his early prejudices against 
Scotch music and Dr. Barney. 

[Chappell's articles in Grove's Dictionary of 
Musiic and Musicians, i. 339, 414. ii. 416; 
Concordia; Times, 22 and 23 Aug. 1888 ; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. vi. 160; Musical Times, 
September 1888; Banister's Life of Macfarren, 
pp. 135, 270 ; Kidson's British Music Pub- 
lishers, pp. 33. 35, 224.] H. D. 

CHARD, JOHN ROUSE MERRIOTT 

(1847-1897), colonel, royal engineers, the 
hero of Rorke's Drift, socond son of William 
AVheaton Chard {d, 1874) of Pathe, Somer- 
set, and Mount Tamar, near Plymouth, De- 
vonshire, and of his wife Jane (rf. I880), 
daugliter of John Hart Brimacombe of Stoke 
Climsland, Cornwall, was born at Boxhill, 
near Plymouth, on '2\ Dec. 1847. Educated 
at I'ly mouth new grammar school, he passed 
through the Royal Military Academy at 
AVoolvvich, and obtained a commission as 
lieutenant in the royal engineers on 15 July 
18f)8. His further commissions were dated: 
captain and brevet major 23 Jan. 1879, 
refjimental major 17 July 1886, lieutenant- 
colonel 8 Jan. 1893, colonel 8 Jan. 1897. 

Alter the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, Chard embarked in 
October 1870 for the Bermudas, whence, in 
February 1874, he went to Malta, and re- 
turned home in April 1875. On 2 Dec. 
1878 he left England with the 5th company, 
Toyal engineers, for active service in the 
Zulu war. On arrival at Durban, on 4 Jan. 
1879, the 5tli company was attached to 
Brigad ier-general Gly n's col umn and marched 
to Ilelpmakaar (l'")0 miles). Chard being 
sent on in advance with a few men. AVhen 



Lord Chelmsford entered Zululand with 
Glyn*8 column he crossed the Buffalo river 
at Rorke's Drift, where Chard was stationed. 
On 22 Jan. Chard was lefb in command of 
this post by Major Spalding, who went to 
Helpmakaar to hurry forward a company of 
the 24th regiment. 

Rorke^s Dnfl post consisted of a kraal, a 
commissariat store, and a small hospital 
building. Chard received especial orders to 
protect the ponts or flying bridges on the river, 
and was watching them about three o'clock 
on the afternoon of 22 Jan. when Lieutenant 
Adendorff and a carabineer galloped up and 
crossed by the ponts from the disastrous 
field of Isandhlwana. Chard at once made 
arrangements to defend the post to the last. 
Energetically assisted by Lieutenant Brom- 
head of the 24th foot, Mr. Dalton of the 
commissariat. Surgeon Reynolds, and other 
officers, he loopholed and barricaded the 
store and hospital buildings, connected them 
by walls constructed with mealie bags and 
a couple of wagons, brought up the guard 
from the ponts, and saw that every man 
knew his post. An hour later, sounds of 
firing were heard, the native horse and 
infantry, seized with a panic, went off to 
Helpmakaar, and the garrison was thus re- 
duced to a company of the 24th foot about 
eighty strong, under Lieutenant Bromhead, 
and some details, amounting in all to eight 
officers and 131 non-commissioned officers 
and men, of whom thirty-five were sick in 
hospital. Considering his line of defence to 
be too extended for the diminished garrison. 
Chard constructed an inner entrenchment of 
biscuit tins, and had just completed a wall 
two boxes high when the enemy were seen 
advancing at a run. 

The Zulus were met with a well-sustained 
fire, but, taking advantage of the cover af- 
forded bv the cookhouse and accessories out- 
side the defence, replied with heavy mus- 
ketry vollevs, while a large number ran 
round the hospital and made a rush upon 
the mealie-bag breastwork. After a short 
but desperate struggle they were driven off 
with heavy loss. In the meantime the main 
body, over two thousand strong, had come 
up, lined the rocks, occupied the caves over- 
looking the post, and kept up a constant 
fire, while another body of Zulus concealed 
themselves in the hollow of the road and in 
the surrounding bush, and were able to ad- 
vance close to the post. They soon held 
one whole side of wall, while a series of 
assaults on the other were repelled at the 
point of the bayonet. They set the hospital 
on fire. It was defended room by room, and 
as many of the sick as possible removed 
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before the garrison retired. The fire from 
the rocks had grown so severe that Chard 
was forced to withdraw his men within the 
entrenchment of biscuit tins. The blaze of 
the hospital in the darkness of the night 
enabled the defenders to see the enemy, and 
also to convert two mealie-bag heaps into a 
sort of redoubt to give a second line of fire. 

The little garrison was eventually forced 
to retire to the inner wall of the kraal. 
Until past midnight assaults continued to 
be made and to be repulsed with vigour, and 
the desultory fire diet not cease until four 
o'clock in tne morning. When day broke 
the Zulus were passing out of siffht. Chard 
patrolled the ground, collected the arms 
of the dead 2iulus, and strengthened the 
position as much as possible. About seven 
o'clock the enemy again advanced from the 
south-west, but ^11 back on the appearance 
of the British third column. The number 
of Zulus killed was 350 out of about three 
thousand — ^the wounded were carried off. 
The British force had fifteen killed and 
twelve wounded. 

Chard's despatch, which was published in 
a complimentary general order by Lord 
Chelmsford, is remarkable for its simplicity 
and modesty. It was observed at the time : 
* He has spoken of every one but himself.' 
The successful defence of Uorke's Drift saved 
Natal from a Zulu invasion, and did much 
to allay the despondency caused by the 
Isandhlwana disaster. On the arrival of re- 
inforcements in Natal in April the force was 
reorganised. Chard's company was placed 
in the flying column under Brigadier-general 
(Sir) Eveljm Wood, and was engaged in all 
its operations, ending with a share in the 
yictorious battle of Ulundi on 4 July 1879. 
On the occasion of the inspection of Wood's 
flying column on 16 July by the new com- 
mander of the forces, Sir Oamet (now Vis- 
count) Wolseley, Chard was decorated in 
the presence of the troops with the Victoria 
Cross for his gallant defence of Rorke's Drift 
on 22 and 23 Jan. He was also promoted 
to be captain and brevet major from the 
date of tne defence, and received the South 
African war medal. 

On his return to England, on 2 Oct., he 
met with a very enthusiastic reception, and, 
after a visit to the queen at Balmoral, was 
the recipient of numerous addresses and 
presentations from public bodies, among 
which may be mentioned Chatham, Taunton, 
and Plymouth where the inhabitants pre- 
sented him with a sword of honour. 

After serving for two years at Devonport, 
six years at Cyprus, and five years in the 
north-western military district, Chard sailed 
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for Singapore on 14 Dec. 1892, where he was 
commanding royal engineer for three years. 
On his return home, in January 1896, he 
was appointed commanding royal engineer 
of the Perth sub-district; but he was at- 
tacked by cancer in the tongue, and died 
unmarried at his brother's rectory of Hatch- 
Beauchamp, near Taunton, on 1 Nov. 1897 ; 
he was buried in the churchyard there 
on 6 Nov. The queen, who in the pre- 
vious July had presented him with the 
Jubilee medal, sent a laurel wreath with 
the inscription ' A mark of admiration and 
regard for a brave soldier from his sovereign.' 
A memorial window has been placed in 
Hatch-Beauchamp church, and his brother 
officers have placed a memorial of him in 
Rochester Cathedral. A bronze bust of 
Chard, the replica of a marble bust by G. 
Papworth in possession of his brother-in- 
law. Major Barrett, was unveiled in the 
shire hall, Taunton, on 2 Nov. 1898, by Lord 
Wolseley, who observed on the occasion 
that it was fitting that a bust of Chard should 
be placed alongside those of Blake and Speke, 
as representatives of the county. CbuEurd's 
figure is a prominent feature in the oil paint- 
ings of the defence of Rorke's Drift by A. de 
Neuville and by Lady Butler. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers' Re- 
conls ; Despatches ; Times, 3 and 6 Nov. 1897 ; 
Royal Engineers Journal, 1879 and 1897 ; Cele- 
brities of the Century, 1890; Official Narrative 
of the Field Operations connected with the Zulu 
War of 1879; Standard, 3 Nov. 1898; prirato 
sources.] R. H. V. 

CHARLES, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1828- 
1896), author, only child of John Bundle, 
M.P. for Tavistock, was bom at the Bank, 
Tavistock, 2 Jan. 1828. There she lived until 
the age of eleven (she has described her own 
early life in that of Bride Danescombe in 
' Againstthe Stream,' 1873), when her parents 
removed to Brooklands, near Tavistock, the 
house of her maternal grandfather. She was 
educated at home by governesses and tutors, 
and began to write very early. James Anthony 
Froude, whom she sometimes saw, criticised 
her juvenile performances, and detected 
touches of genius in the ' Three Trances.' In 
1848 Tennyson, while on a visit to Miss 
Bundle's uncle, read some of her poems in 
manuscript. He praised especially the lines 
on the ' Alpine Gentian,' and made some 
verbal criticisms on the ' Poet's Daily 
Bread' (c(. TBinrrsoir, Memoir, i. 278). 

Her nrst printed story, * Monopoly,' was 
inspired by Miss Martineau's political 
economy tales. A visit to France, combined 
with the Oxford movement, strongly at- 
tracted her to the Roman catholic church| 
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but the influence of a Swi«8 protestAnt 
pastor effectually prevented her conTeniion. 
She remained all her life a strong Anglican, 
but with a wide tolerance. She numbered 
among her closest friends Roman catholics, 
nonconformists, and many of no pronounced 
faith. 

Miss Rundle published her first original 
book, * Tales and Sketches of Christian Life 
in different Lands and Ages/ in 18-')0. In 
1851 she married Andrew Pa ton Charles, 
and went to live at Uampstead. Her hus- 
band owned a soap and candle factory at 
AVapping, and Mrs. Charles worked among 
the employes and among the poor of the 
district. She lived next in Tavistock 
Square, London, where, in consequence of 
the loss of their fortune, her parents joined 
her. Her father died on 4 Jan. 18G4. For 
the sake of her husband*8 health she made a 
four months' journey in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, Turkey, the Greek islands, and Italy. 
She gave some account of her travels in 

* Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas,' 
1861. Andrew Cameron, the editor of the 

* Family Treasury,' a Scottish magazine, 
offered Mrs. Charles 400/. for a story about 
Luther for his periodical. This was the origin 
of her best-known book, * The Chronicles of 
the Schonberg- Cotta Family,* which was 
published in 1802. It passed through nume- 
rous editions, and has been translated into 
most European languages, into Arabic, and 
some of the dialects of India. Her husband 
died of consumption on 4 June 1868, and Mrs. 
Charles and her mother removed to Victoria 
Street, Westminster, where the friendship of 
Dean and Lady Augusta Stanley did much 
to awaken Mrs. Charles to new interests and 
hopes after her bereavement. Her remi- 
niscences of Lady Augusta Stanley, contri- 
buted to * Atalanta,* and afterwards (1892) 
published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, althougli slight, are 
full of interest. Mrs. Charles travelled at 
this time in Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 
and North Italv, and in 1894 built herself 
ft house at Combe Edge, Uampstead. She 
had inherited nothing from either father or 
husband. When her books became remunera- 
tive her husband invested the proceeds for 
her own use. The copyright of the * Schcin- 
berg-Cotta Family' sold for 150/., to which 
the publisher added another 100/. She never 
again sold a copyright, and the royalties on 
her subsequent books, which numbered about 
fifty, enabled her to live in comfort. Her 
interests were not confined to literature; 
she regularly attended the meetings of the 
North London Hospital for Consumption ; 
one of the first meetings of the Metropolitan 



Aasociation for Befriending Yoanff Servants 
was held at her hooae ; and shefonnded in 
I8S0, at Hampsteadfthe Home for the Dying, 
known as ' Friedenheim.' Her mother died 
on 17 April 1889, and her own death took place 
on 28 March 1 896. She waa buried on 1 April 
following in the churchyard of Hampstead 
parish church. Her friends and admirers 
perpetuated her memory by endowing a 
bed in the North London Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Mount Vernon in the December 
following her death. 

Mrs. Charles wrote a simple idiomatic 
style, and her books touch almost every cen- 
tury of every country of Christendom. They 
are interesting as pictures of different histori- 
cal periods ; but the characters, especially those 
of real personages like Luther and Melan- 
chthon, lack life and vivacity. Many of her 
writings were published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Thcv 
went through many editions and were mudi 
read in America. ' By the Mystery of Thy 
Holy Licamation ' (1890) contains' the epi- 
tome of her reliffious faith. In politics she 
was a strong and decided liberaL Among 
her friends and correspondents were Pusey, 
Archbishop Tait, Liddon, Jowett, and Charles 
Kingsley. 

The best portrait of her is a crayon draw- 
ing done after her death by Miss Hill, Frog- 
nal, Hampstead, in whose possession it still 
is. A picture of her as a girl is in the pos- 
session of Robert Charles. 

Mrs. Charles's works include : 1. * Rest in 
Christ, or the Crucifix and the Cross/ 1848 ; 
2nd edit. 1869. 2. ' Tales and Sketches 
of Christian Life in different Lands and 
Ages,' 1850. 3. ' The Two Vocations,' 18531 
4. * The Cripple of Antioch,' 1856 ; reprinted 

1870. 5. *The Voice of Christian Life in 
Song,' 1858 ; new edit. 1897. 6. * The Three 
Wakings,' 1859; reprinted 1860. 7. *The 
Black Ship,' 1861 ; reprinted 1873. 8. 'The 
Martyrs ot Spain and Liberators of Holland,' 
1862; reprinted 1870; Spanish translation, 

1871. 9. 'Wanderings over Bible Lands 
and Seas,' 1862. 10. ' Sketches of Christian 
Life in England in the Olden Time,' 1864. 

11. * Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevy Ivan,' 1865. 

12. * Winifred Bertram and the World she 
lived in,' 1866. 13. 'TheDraytons and the 
Davenants,' 1867. 14. 'On Both Sides of 
the Sea,' 1868. 15. 'The Victory of the 
Vanquished,' 1871. 16. 'Against the Stream,* 
1873. 17. 'Conquering and to Conquer,' 
1876. 18. 'The Bertram Family,' 1876. 
19. 'Lapsed but not Lost,' 1877; Dutch 
translation, 1884. 20. ' Joan the Maid,' 1879. 
21 . ' Sketches of the Women of Christendom,* 
1 880. 22. ' Songs Old and New * (collected 
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S>em8), 1882; new edit. 1894. 23. <An 
Id Story of Bethlehem/ 1884. Between 
1885 and 1896 she published sixteen religious 
books for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

[Our Seven Homes : autobiographical remi- 
niscences, edited by Mary Davidson, 1896 ; pri- 
vate information.] E. L. 

CHAUNDLER or CHANDLER, 
THOMAS ( 1418 P-1490), warden of Win- 
chester and New Colleges and dean of Here- 
ford, was bom about 1418 in the parish of 
St. Cuthbert's, Wells. At the end of May 
1430 he was admitted scholar of Winchester 
College, and on 1 May 1435 he was elected 
scholar of New College, Oxford. He became 
fellow on 1 May 1437, graduated B.A. and 
M.A., and in 1444 served the office of proctor. 
He was admitted B.D. on 8 Feb. 1449-60, 
and on 18 Nov. following was elected warden 
of Winchester College. On 9 March 1460- 
1461 he supplicated for the degree of B. 
Can. L., and on 15 July 1452 he was col- 
lated by his friend and fellow- Wykehamist, 
Thomas Beckington [q. v.], to the chancellor- 
ship of Wells Cathedral. On 22 Feb. 1453- 
1454 Chaundler was elected warden of New 
College ; on 22 Oct. following he supplicated 
for the degree of B.C.L., but * vacat is noted 
on the margin of the register, and on 8 March 
1454-5, as warden of New, he g^raduated 
D.D. On 6 July 1457, on the resignation 
of George Neville (1433P-1476) fq. v.], 
Chaundler was elected chancellor of Oxford 
University; he held the office until 15 May 
1461, when Neville was again appointed, 
and m>m 1463 to 1467 Chaundler acted as 
vice-chancellor. 

Outside the university Chaundler held 
many ecclesiastical preferments. He was 
rector of Hard wick, Buckinghamshire, parson 
of Meonstoke, Hampshire, and prebenaary of 
Bole in York Cathedral in 1466. On 25 Feb. 
1466-7 he was admitted chancellor of York, 
and in the same month he was granted a 
canonry and prebend in St. Stephen*8, West- 
minster (Le Neve ; Cal Patent Bolls, 1461- 
1467, p. 539). Soon afterwards he became 
chaplain to Edward IV, and on 18 Dec. 1467 
was granted the rectory of All Hallows, 
London. He resigned tnis living in 1470, 
and on 15 Au?. 1471 was collated to the 
prebend of Cadington Major in St. PauFs 
CathedraL He gave up this prebend in 1472, 
and on 4 June was re-elected chancellor of 
Oxford University, George Neville having 
sided against Edward IV during Warwick's 
revolt. Chaundler held the chancellorshin 
until 1479, serving during the same perioa 
on the commission of the peace for Oxford ; 



he resigned the wardenship of New Oollege 
in 1475. On 27 Jan. 1476-6 he was c3- 
lated to the prebend of Wildland in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and in the following month he 
exchanged the prebend of Cadington Major 
for that of South Muskham in Southwell 
Church. On 23 March 1481-2 he was in- 
stalled dean of Hereford; he resigned the 
prebend of South Muskham in 1485, the 
chancellorship of York in 1486, and the 
prebend of Wildland before 1489 ; but on 
16 Dec. 1486 he received the prebend of 
Qorwall and Overbury in Hereford Cathe- 
dral. He died on 2 Nov. 1490, and was 
buried in Hereford Cathedral. 

Chaundler was a scholar and author, as 
well as an ecclesiastic and man of affairs. 
His Latinity is praised by Leland, and it 
was he who appointed the Italian, Comelio 
Vitelli [q. v.], prelector of New College, his 
oration in reply to Vitelli*s first lecture being 
extant in Leland*s time. Vitelli is said to 
have been the earliest teacher of Greek at 
Oxford [cf. art. Groctn]. Chaundler him- 
self was author of a sacred drama in four 
acts, extant in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS. R. 14, 6 {Bekynton Cotresp. pp. xlix-1). 
It appears to belong to the usual type of 
morality plays, but is remarkable for the 
series of fourteen tinted drawings executed 
by Chaundler himself, and possessing great 
artistic merits. On the reverse of folio 8 is 
a representation of Chaundler giving the 
manuscript to Beckington, then bishop of 
Wells, and the manuscript which was seen 
at Wells by Leland was presented to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, hy Thomas Neville (d, 
1615) [q. v.], master of Trinity College. The 
same manuscript contains several of Chaund- 
ler*s letters to Beckington, which are printed 
in the 'Bekynton Osrrespondence' {BolU 
Ser, ed. G. Williams). Similar evidence of 
Chaundler*s artistic skill is given in his other 
work,'Collocutiones septem delaudabili yita 
et moribus nobilibus antistitis Willelmi 
Wykeham . . . cum prologo ad Thomam de 
Bel^^ton,' written in 1462, aud extant in 
New College MS. cclxxxviii (Coxb, Oat, MSS, 
in Collegiis Aulisque O.ron.) ; two of Chaund- 
ler*s drawings illustrating this manuscript — 
one of Winchester College, and the other re- 
presenting eminent Wykehamists, including 
Chaundler himself — are reproduced in Mr. 
A. F. iLeacVs 'Winchester College,' 1899, 
and this manuscript is one of the chief 
authorities for Wykeham's life. Chaundler 
is also said to have been secretary of state 
under Henry VI and Edward IV, but no 
confirmation of this statement has been found. 

[Cal. Patent Bolls, 146U1477; Le Neve's 
Fasti Eccl. Angl. ed. Hardy, passim ; Neweoart's 
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Rrpertariiim Erel. Lnndia. ; IIeDnB«j'* Notqtd 
Rrp. Ecct. LoadiD. pp. (xvi, 66, 83; Uekyatoa 
Comap. (RolU Ser.)^ paMim, t»p. Introd. pp. 
xiil, xlii-l : V*^. Voir. Qxaa. i. 8. ManimeatA 
Acad.. CnlleeianM, ii. 33S-43. bd<1 Epiitoln 
Aod. (Oxford Hilt. Sop.); GMfoiguc'a Ltxu e 
Libro Varitatum, ed. Thorold Bogera, p. 21B; 
LalaiKl'iCulisrUQM: Bftleand Pit'a Da Sciiptt.; 
Taonvr'a BiUI. Brii.-Hib. ; Whknon'i Anglia 
Sdcni; W'nod'* Antiqnitira (LKtin adit. 1S64), 
And CMegn and Hnlta of OifDrd; Clark'a Col- 
1(«M of Difonl ; Maiirell-Ljte'i Udi*. of Ox- 
ford; Kirhr'aWinehfalerSchQliiM; A. F. Lfseh'a 
Winrhaaler Coll. pauim : BerDud'a Cat. H3d. 
Aneliv : Cou'a Cat. MSS. in Call, AuUaqiiF 
Ox«n.) A. F. P. 

CHEaNEY, 3iB OEOROE TOMKYNS 
<^t83(.>-lsiir)), general, colonel-corn mandant 
Toyal lUii.- Iten|{all enginconi, youngtist nf 
four aona of Captain Charles Cornwatlis 
Ch^anoy of tha O^agii artillery (d. 1830), 
ftnd bn)lli<>r of Colonel Charlea Comwallis 
Cbesni-y [i\. v.], and nephew of General 
Krancia Itawdon Cheeney [q. t.]i waa bom 
%t Tirerton, Devonshirp, on .% April 1830. 
lie wM educated at 'Dlundell's' achool at 
Tiverton, and was at first esneciallr trained 
for the roetlieal profession, but afterward! 
nwoiving an Indian cadetsLip he went totha 
Riililnrv rolli-fte of the East India Company 
at. AddWxinbo in February 1S47, and ob- 
taiiii'd a ciiramisjiion as second lieutenant in 
th>> n.-ii^iil en^lnt-en on H Dec 1&48. His 
furlluT rnramiBiionB wen' dstrtl : lieutenant 
I Auk- 1S."i4, ciiptain 27 Aii^. IB-W, brevet 
major :!S ,\njr. IWH, hreTel lieulenant- 
colonrl 14 Jum> 18U^, major r> July 1(1172, 
tit-ulenant -colonel I April lf74. brevet 
colonel I tli'l. 1S77, colonel 10 Jan. 1884, 
major-Keni'ml 111 Match lt*S(i, lientensnt- 
jreneml 10 March 1(W7, colonrl-cnmniandant 
of Mvnl .■iiKine.-rs 38 Slarcli 1890, genural 
I April lt*9L*. 

Aftt'f the usual pmfeeaional instruction 
at Clinlharo Chesney went to India, arriring 
at Cali'ultn in Di-eeinber ISTiO. Ha was em- 
plnyiii in Ihi- puhlic work:" depBttmwnt until 
the outbreak of the mutiny, when he joined 
the column from Ambala. took part, on 8 June 
18;i7, in the battle of Hadli-ke-Serai as field- 
■engineor to BrigBdier-freneral Showers, and 
in the capture of tlie ridge in front of Delhi. 
lie was appointed hrigade-major of royal 
vngineers in the Delhi field-force. He was 
one of the four proposers of the coup-de-main 
en 1 1 June by seiiing the Kabul and I^ahore 
fpiles and driving the enemy out of the city 
into the fort. Aastalf-offieerlo Majorlafter- 
■wards Colonel) Richard Itaird Smith fq. v.l, 
the chief engineer, he distinguished himself 
by hia aatiduity during the siege. He waa 



reiT aeverely wounded at tfaeaeeaaltof Delhi 
on 14 Sept. He was mentioDed in deepatche* 
(London GazttU, 16 Dec. \Ho7), and received 
the medal with clasp and a brevet majoKtJ 

On recovering from hiawoaudsChecneywu 

poated to Calcutta, where he was made preai' 
dent of the engineering college and attracted 
attention by his ability, sound judgment, and 
Uterary power in dealing with public ques- 
tions. In an article in the 'Calcutta Revietr' 
of 1869 he discussed the financial question 
in connection with public works, and shortly 
after he was selecl«l to form a new depart' 
ment of accounta, of which he was appointed 
the bend in 1860. In 1867 he went on far- 
lough to England, and in 1868 published bit 
work on ' Indian Polity : a View of the 
System of Administration in India,' a vain' 
able and permanent text-book on the several 
departments of the government of India, 
which attracted wide notice. Moat of the 
changes advocated have aince been carried 
out. A second edition vros published in 
1870, and a third in 1894, when the work 
was practically rewritten. 

About 1868 also he prepared the scheme 
which developed into the establishment of 
the Royal Indian Civil Engineering College 
at Cooper's Hill, Staines. He chose the site, 
selected the staff, and organised ibe course 
and standard of professional education, and 
when the college was opened in 1871 he bad 
been recalled from India to be its first pre- 
sident. In this year he contributed anony- 
moustylo 'Illachwood'sMagaiine'a brillianC 
shit, entitled 'The Battle of Dorking, or lle- 
miniscences of a Volunteer,' which enjoyed 
great popularity. It was an imai^ nary ac- 
count of a successful invasion and ultimate 
conquest of Eneland by a foreign invading 
army. It was designed to urge the serious 
and praclicsl development of the volunteer 
movement for purposes of national defence. 
It was republished as a pamphlet, iveoC 
through several editions, and was translated 
into French, fierinan, Dutch, and olber l«n- 

f'uages. In 1874 he published 'The True 
leformer.'anovsl, of which the keynote was 
army reform ; in 1^76 came another novel, 
' The Dilemma,' which dealt with the charac- 
ter and organisation of the Indian native 
soldierv. 

In 1880 Chesney left Cooper's Hill on 
appointment on 1 Dec. to the post of secre- 
tary to the military department of the go- 
vernment of India. On 24 May 1883 he was 
made a companion of the order of the Star 
of India, and on the termination of his tenure 
of the oHicehe was made a companion of the 
order of the Indian Empire on 80 July 1886. 
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He was appointed on 17 June 1886 military 
member of the govemor-generars council, a 
position akin to that of secretary of state for 
war at home. He was made a companion of 
the order of the Bath (military division) on 
21 June 1887, and a knight commander on 
1 Jan. 18d0. During the five years he was 
nrilitaiy member of council Lord Roberts 
was commander-in-chief in India, and has 
written, 'No commander-in-chief ever had so 
staunch a supporter or so sound an adviser 
in the member of council as I had.' This 
period indeed forms an epoch in the military 
administration of India. The native states 
were induced to join in the scheme of im- 
perial defence, the equipment and organisa- 
tion of the army were greatly improved, the 
defences of the principal harbours and of the 
frontier of India were nearly completed, and 
the strategic communications were greatly 
developed. 

In July 1892 Chesne^, who had returned 
to England in the previous year, was elected 
member for Oxford in the conservative in- 
terest at the general election. He spoke 
occasionally in the House of Commons on 
questions connected with India or with army 
administration. He was chairman of the 
committee of service members. He died 
suddenly of angina pectoris at his residence, 
27 Inverness Terrace, London, on 81 March 
1895, and was buried at Englefield Green, 
Surrey, on 6 April. Chesney married, in 
1855, Annie Louisa, daughter of George 
Palmer of Pumeah, Bengal, who, with four 
sons and three daughters, survived him. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
Chesney was the author of the following 
novels: 'The New Ordeal,* 1879; *The 
Private Secretary,* 1881; 'The Lest ers, or 
a Capitalist's Labour,' 3 vols. 1893. He con- 
tributed largely to periodical literature, and 
wrote a series of political articles for the 
July, August, and December numbers of the 
'Nineteenth Century' of 1891. 

[India Office Records ; Despatches ; Memoir 
in Koyal Engineers Journal, June 1895, and in 
Times of 1 April 1896; Lord Roberts's Forty- 
one Years in India ; Vibart's Addiscombe, its 
Heroes and Men of Note ; Medley's A Year s 
Campaigning in India ; Kaye's History of the 
Sepoy War ; Malleson's History of the Indian 
Mutiny ; Norman'8 Namitire of the Campaign 
of the Delhi Army and other works on the siege 
of Delhi; private sources.] R. H. V. 

CHEYNE, CHEYNEY, or CHENEY, 
Sib THOMAS 0486 P-1 668), treasurer of 
the household and warden of the Cinque Ports, 
bom about 1486, was eldest son by his second 
wife of William Cheyne, constable of Queen- 
borough Castle, Kent, and sheriff of Kent in 



1477-8 and 1486-6. Sir WUliam Cheyne 

Sq. v.] was his great-grandfather; but Sir 
^ohn Chejme, who was speaker of the House 
of Commons for forty-eight hours in 1899 
(see ISlAinvrsQ, Speakers, vp. 22-d),belon|^ 
to the Cornish branch 01 the family. His 
uncle. Sir John Cheyne, baron Cheyne (d» 
1499), invaded England with Henry VII, 
distinguished himself at Bosworth and at 
Stoke, and was elected knight of the garter 
before 22 April 1486 (Rambat, Lancaster 
and Yorkf ii. 638, 649) ; he was summoned 
to parliament as a baron from 1 Sept. 1487 
to 14 Oct. 1496, but died without issue on 
30 May 1499, and was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral; Shurland Castle and his other 
estates devolved upon his nephew Thomas 
(G. E. CfoKATNEj, Complete Peerage^ ii. 
238). 

Thomas is said to have been henchman to 
Henry VU, and he appears to have been 
knighted before 12 June 1611 {CaL Letter* 
and Papers, i. 1724). On 4 March following 
he was made constable of Queenborougn 
Castle, in succession to his elder half- 
brother. Sir Francis Cheyne, deceased, and 
in 1612-13 he took part as captain of a ship 
in the war affainst France ( The French War 
of 1512-13^9k\j Rocords Soc. passim). On 
26 April 1613 he was one of the captains 
who shared in Sir Edward Iloward^s fool- 
hardy attempt to capture the French galleys 
near Conqu^t [see Howabd, Sib Edwabd]. 
On 10 Nov. following he was sent on some 
mission to Italy with recommendations from 
Henry to I-.eo X {Letters and Papers, i. 
4648). He arrived at Brussels, on his re- 
turn, on 16 May 1614, and on 9 Oct. was 
present at the marriage of Mary Tudor to 
Louis XII of France. In 1616-16 he served 
as sheriff of Kent, and in 1619 was again 
sent to Italy on a mission to the duke of 
Ferrara (ib, iii. 479). By this time he had 
become squire of the body to Henry VIH, 
whom he attended to the field of the cloth 
of gold in June 1620, and to the meeting 
with Charles V at Gravelines in July; he 
also appears to have been joint master of the 
horse. 

In January 1621-2 Cheyne was sent to 
succeed William Fitzwilliam (afterwards 
earl of Southampton) [q. v.] as resident am- 
bassador at the r rench court ; he arrived at 
Rouen on 22 Jan. and at St. Germains on the 
28th; but Henry declared war on Francis 
four months later, and Cheyne was recalled 
on 29 May. In August 1623 he served 
under Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in 
the expedition to Brittany, and on 17 June 
1626 was granted the custody of Rochester 
Castle. In March 1626, on Francis Ts re« 
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ment as Baron Cheyne of Toddington from 
8 May 1672 to 15 Oct. 1686; Le married Joan 
(d. 1614), daughter of Thomas, first baron 
Wentworth [^q. v.] but died without issue, 
and was buried at Toddington on 3 Sept. 
1687, when the peerage became extinct. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. 
Brewer and Gnirduer, vols, i-xvii. passim ; 
State Papers, Henry VIII ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1647-80, For. 1647-58; Proceedings of 
the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vol. vii. ed. 
Dasent, 1642-88; Off. Ret. Members of Pari.; 
List of Sbmffs, 1898; Lit. Remains of Ed- 
ward VI (Roxburghe Club) ; Rutland Papers, 
Chron. of Cnlais, Wriotbe^ley s Chron., Chron. 
Queen Jane, Troubles connected with the Prayer 
Book of 1649, Greyfriars' Chron., and Machyn's 
Diary (all these Camden Soc.) ; Holinshed's 
Chron. ii. 1171 ; Herbert's Hist, of Henry VIII; 
Hay ward's Edward VI ; Burnet's Hist, of the Re- 
formation, ed. Pocock ; Strype's Works (General 
Index): Gough's Index to Parker Soc. Publ.; 
Brewer's Reign of Henry VIII ; Froude's Hist, of 
England ; Pollard's England under Somerset ; 
George Howard's Lady Jane Grey and her 
Times, 1822; Hasted's Kent ; Cruden's Hist, of 
Gravesend, 1843, pp. 183-4; Burrows's Cinque 
Ports ; Archaeologia Cantiana, General Index to 
vols, i-xix., also xxii. 192, 279, xxiii. 87-90 ; 
Berry's Kent Genealogies; Wiffen's House of 
Russell, i. 396; Dugdale's Baronage; Burke's 
Extinct Peerage; G. E. C[okayne]8 Complete 
Peerage.] A. F. P. 

CHICHESTER, HENRY MANNERS 
(1832-1894), writer on military history, 
bom in London in 1832, was son of a barrister 
of Lincoln^s Inn. He entered the army in 
1853 and became lieutenant in the 85th re- 
giment (the Shropshire light infantry). For 
ten years he served abroad with his regiment, 
chiefly at Mauritius and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and at the Cape he was employed for 
a time as acting engineer officer. Ketuming 
home in 1863 he retired from the army, and 
thenceforth devoted himself almost exclu- 
Bively to the study of military history. He 
gave valuable assistance in compiling and 
editing several regimental histories. The 

* Historical Records' of the 24th foot and of 
the 40th foot (2nd Somersetshire regiment, 
now Ist battalion the Prince of Wales's 
volunteers) — the former published in 1892 
and the latter in 1893 — owe much to his 
labours, and at the time of his death he was 
beginning work on the records of his own 
reffiment, the 85th foot. In 1890 he edited 

* The Memoirs of the Extraordinary Militarv 
Career of John Shipp * in Mr. Fisher Unwin's 
'Adventure Series.' He collaborated with 
Major Burges-Short in preparing * The Re- 
cords and Bad^ of every Regiment and 
Corps in the British Army/ which was pub- 



lished in 1895, the year following Chichester's 
death. Probably Chichester's most import- 
ant contributions to military history ap- 
peared in this dictionary, for which he wrote 
memoirs of 499 military officers or writers on 
military subjects. His name figured in the 
list of writers prefixed to each volume from 
the first to the forty-sixth (omitting the 
forty-fifth). Among the more conspicuous 
military names entrusted to him were Lords 
Cadogan and Cutts, Viscount Hardinge of 
Lahore, Rowland, first Viscount Hill, Lord 
Lynedoch, Stringer Lawrence, and Sir John 
Moore. He was indefatigable in his efforts 
to collect authentic biographic details. His 
method of work is well illustrated by his 
notice of Francis Jarry [q. v.], a French- 
man who founded the Royal Military Col- 
lege now located at Sandhurst. It was 
already known that Jarry in earlier life had 
served at various times in both the Prussian 
and French armies, but, in order to ascertain 
definitely his services abroad, Chichester 
applied to the ministries of war at both 
Paris and Berlin, and induced the authorities 
in both places to make investigation, of which 
the results appeared in the * Dictionary.' 

Chichester died in London in March 1894. 

[Athenaeum and Times, 3 March 1894.1 

S. L. 

CHILDERS, HUGH CULUNG 
EARDLEY (1827-1890), statesman, was 
bom at the house of his uncle. Sir Culling 
Eardlev Eardley, in Brook Street, London, 
on 25 June 1827. His great-grandfather on 
both sides. Sir Sampson Gideon, afterwards 
Lord Eardley (1744-1824), was son of Samp- 
son Gideon [a, v.l ; Iiaving married Maria, 
daughter of Sir John Eardley Wilmot fq. v.], 
he assumed the name Eardley, ana was 
created Baron Eardley in the Irish peerage 
in 1789, but on the death without issue of 
his two sons, the peerage became extinct. 
Lord Eardley also left tfiree daughters. Of 
these the second,Charlotte Elizabeth, married 
Sir Culling Smith, first baronet, of Bedwell 
Park, Hertfordshire, and was mother of 
Sir Culling Eardley Eardlev [q. v.l and of 
Hugh Childers's mother, Maria Charlotte. 
Lord Eardley 's third daughter, Selina, mar- 
ried Colonel John Walbanke Childers of 
Cantley, near Doncaster, and was mother 
of John Walbanke Childers, M.P. for Cam- 
bridgeshire in 1833 and for Malton from 
1835 to 1852, and of the Rev. Eardley 
Childers (d. 1831). The latter married his 
first cousin, Maria Charlotte {d. 1860), daugh- 
ter of Sir Culling Smith. The issue of 
this marriage was Hugh Childers and a 
daughter who died young. 

Hugh Childers was ^ucated at Cheam 
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efforts aimed at promoting economy and 
increased efficiency in the existing adminis- 
trative body. By an order in council, Fe- 
bruary 1870| he carried into effect new 
regulations for promotion and retirement, 
and reyised and reduced the list of officers. 
In dockyard management he effected some 
material economies and improvements, and 
in the matter of shipbuilding determined on 
the building of an annual tonnage in peace 
time. His administrative reforms at the 
admiralty tended to substitute individual 
for boara responsibility, and to enlarge the 
powers of the nrst lord (Sib J. Bbiggs, Naval 
Administration). He was the first to aim 
at making England*s fleet equal to that of 
any two other maritime powers (l^f^;, i. 172- 
173), and in 1869 he came to the conclusion 
that it would be prudent to purchase the 
Suez Canal shares ; that was afterwards done 
by Disraeli (t;^. i. 230). In March 1871 
Childers resigned office, his health being ma- 
terially affected on the loss of his second 
son, Ijieonard, in the foundering of the Cap- 
tain, 7 Sept. 1871 [see Coles, Cowpeb 
Phipps]. The public confidence in his ad- 
ministration was such that his retirement 
was described in the ' Times * newspaper as 
constituting ' a national calamity.' Kecover- 
ing his health by a period of travel on the 
continent, he again took office in August 
1872 as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
On this occasion (16 Aug.) he was re-elected 
for Pontefract after a contest which was the 
first to take place after the passing of the 
Ballot Act. When,however, tne administra- 
tion was remodelled in 1878, Childers re- 
tired from office, making way for Bright. 

In opposition Childers was not prominent 
in the House of Commons. Except when 
he was personally affected, his energies were 
rather directed to the commerciiu under- 
takings in which he was interested than to 
the conduct of party warfare. In Julv 
1875 he went to Canada on Lord Dufferin s 
invitation to settle a land dispute in Prince 
Edward Island, but the sudden death of his 
wife in November following withdrew him 
for a time altogether from public life. In 
1880, when Gladstone came again into power, 
he gave new proof of his confidence in 
Childers, appointing him secretary of state 
for war. In this capacity he was responsible 
for the administration of the war office 
during the Transvaal war of 1881 and the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882. He was not 
slow to display at the war office qualities 
similar to those he had exhibited at the 
admiralty. The introduction of the terri- 
torial system into army organisation and 
the linkmg of line and militia battalions had 



already been recommended by Colonel Stan- 
ley's committee in 1875, and this recom- 
mendation the new secretary for war deter- 
mined to carry into law. He produced his 
scheme of army reform in a speech in the 
House of Commons on 3 March 1881 (pub- 
lished 1881), and the bulk of his proposals 
were carried into effect. Despite very con- 
siderable opposition, originatmg firom the 
service itself, the single battalion regiments 
with their numerical designations were now 
done away with and replaced by an entirely 
new organisation on a territorial basis. The 
popularity of the service was at the same 
time enhanced by the granting of greater in- 
ducements in the way of pay, pension, and 
rank to non-commissioned officers, and by 
the abolition of flogging. With the object 
of securing greater efficiency in the ranks, 
the period with the colours was extended 
from six to seven or eight years if abroad, 
and efforts were made to gradually raise the 
age for enlistment. The new organisation 
thus instituted proved successful, and afforded 
a means, before lacking, of maldng a more 
effective use of the militia and volunteer 
forces. 

After the close of the Tel-el-Kebir cam- 
paign, to the success of which Childers's 
administration of the war office contributed 
not a little, he was offered, but declined, a 
G.C.B:; and at the close of 1882 he was 
chosen to succeed Gladstone as chancellor 
of the exchequer. He had established a 
reputation for financial ability when secre- 
tary to the treasury, and during his parlia- 
mentary career had exhibited a remarkable 
capacity for mastering finance accounts and 
the statistical abstracts (Algernon West, 
Recoil, ii. 309). A surplus of more than 
two and a half millions enabled the new 
chancellor in his first budget, 1883-4, to 
remit taxation. The income-tax was reduced 
from Q^d, to 5<f., the railway passenger duty 
on all fares of Id.v^r mile and under was 
abolished by the (jneap Trains Act, 1883, 
and provision was made by the setting aside 
of if 0,000/. for the introduction of oS. tele- 
grams. In 1884 revenue and expenditure 
nearly balanced, and there was little oppor- 
tunity for financial ingenuity ; in his financial 
statement, however, on 24 April 1884 
Childers dealt with the question of light 
gold, but his gold coinage bill for the con- 
version of the half-sovereign into a token 
worth only 9«. was so generally opposed 
to public opinion that it was abandoned on 
10 July. In the same statement he explained 
his scheme for the conversion of the existing 
3 per cents, into a 2} or a 2] per cent, stock. 
The bill for this purpose was passed on 3 July 
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; --4. z^ir zzr. vmij -.t :';iiT-nii:ii. -JLioii iiir ^^iAZ^-rzZ* OLiiist't-ce had &dopt«d his polity 

:f i.a* r-Iir, widi which Childers d*ciap;d 



:c -^r r-'w -^'jr^ -i-w S'sar-r'i- *i»:r: ti^Liiscr*-::=. of l-^r^ Childers held 

A.: .r-iftr -:a.*r!rai' : jis'j.Ti "^.rJi -vhifiii ;£i?r u hi:=Fr ««rci*rT. Ht «cur=:d ^'jmi 

'.Ti-.L^r? u»i * ! iian- "tTL* •-»» ■*- f^i-rr.'j ,i =.-n' ~i'atrL:c* cf drrt^ in GLadatonr's nrst 

E,rr-;'. .vf--r pr,L:?vrr: ^irr r-*::j:fL! ••~.-ii i:s.rr ril* hill d^iaz :ii c.-nslderatioii by 

-.^1 -•-'^^rr-- Ti^ Li:iii.fi '. .cr-rE.'-:!! ▼!.? 'i.T ca'.Li-r". ini s;<]ric-r in faTjur of ir on 

•:■ ci:.\:>-: -i Xxr::i Ir^T. "TiiL: ?:cv--::..:il ::1 iLij. "i-ii on 7 /in- :i.«r rov-rnmicc: was 

'zk -r-j^n." ia.* rri Au^i: Mrurza. . .* A", '.'n-i r^ceral el-rrcii-n of June 1^!:*3 h*; 

< — '^' "" '• r :* ^^ -n 'JiK 'j:mr.rx .: "^w T«=-:im-* f:r .>:i:h Eiinbnrgh, but 

^'•jLttz n^TTp". " :-:'»TriA tLt close '.f the year his health 

li -z.t ■.Jir-rr ::' Irr-' <:. -n'riif l.!*:*: :»: -eih-hL-.^i «izii« of fiiI-iT»*- from which he 

*-iirnt r*;Lef br traTels on "he oontinect 



^'.Xzrl.iKi'rrzn'^ -xixzj.il •v-LiZK^'.^rviiLTj':. ••.■ii*nt z*iuiZ by traTrls on ;he oontmect 

jr^.T'irf.ri i-ri::* .: =.r^ rLiia-i .'.•*.. >i-'t.. ^n i?>7, and in India in 1^?9. At the 

tni I 'Z»-r.-x. -.r- .f tt^Lt f.r llj.M.. M>t. prDenl -election cf l'y\r2 he announced his 

:•: ^K^z :i- p 7^7 :in: ..:»:.* ::r tlt tf-.-.j. r»Tr:^aien: from act; re poliiicss. In 1^^. 

F;;.-!-ij.r:E.-r'; :.rn': ip f:!i-:?-:Xi;'Tcini:-:eri-. h»i"arrv-*r. he iinder:o:k th-s chairmanship 

Ci- i-rr* i:-T=pr--i ": n-er h-- ijn-: :>..t* :■:' the Irish t^nanr'al relatiozis o^mmittee, 

CT ^rr^Ai^z^ '.-T .ZMi'.rr.'-r-'L.z rr:=i '*£. : . ?»i.. tnii Li^i pr^par»;d a draft rt&jrt before his 

a-Tcr-nj zzr: 1-r'inn ; .•irs*. mcT^Asizj- zzrr iea:ii- 

UJK-r- .=. -r-Ti"* i.- : 'ir^r. md • jx»?i i.nj '.'zk C:l1 i-r«, wh^ enjoy-rd the r«rputation of a 

fir.kr.g-.in: : i..* pr.^.-?*:-! :.—_•;.: c .: Thr b'L*inr56lie aiminirmtor, died on 29 Jan. 

fccrien "c»r*'«'-^n i-^n:" md .- L."^::: "rixiijin !?:>:. ind wii bori-sd a: CaniI>rT, near Don- 

ww icTr.Tr«i in ".ir SLhinr:-: :t ijlaiir'rne. cait-rr. Bv his nr*t wife, who iied in 1875, 

fc :": -tt*:-*^! ''.7 Sr '."z-iri-rs Lili- mi Mr. ne hii is5i« foir s-ins and two daughters; 

C-L:n-.t:rliin. Tie .'•.i?:'£Tn:::n cf the ^nr-, of the s^jns prtiieceaerd him, Leonard 

bcir:^ WL* r«>^':n-ri in::! if^.^z Wh:t*un- in 1*71 and Francis in 1*^). He married, 

t^r:-. ini "n-r irli". unin.*- x-Li,?h Ciiilie;^ ^ec-inilT. a" the British Embasevin Parbon 

pr.-r---r:. jir- -;:i:- : r m ir-":.i"--n UT.:-.rt EA^tTrEve. 1*70. Kithirlne. daai:hterofthe 

it t1 :1 tr-r-i f.i.M.1 v. 'ir ^-.- -r-.in---. I::^-it ilrv. A. T. «.T[l'r>er:. biihop of Chi- 

I: Tt- :7>i>i :- v.- nli.-. i 7-- z. .- t.ll. .'h-r^-vr. -ir. 1 Ti-iijw of Oilonel the Hon. Gil- 

*.:• J.-.T !t-'. 1^*1 rT.r.r "i.T n-rT :.ii.i:_r. '-ert Ell::t; sL- ■•ii-ri in May Is^"!. 

'■.n ■-— -. 1-: r-«_-T.r: .mzi-i-iv.T; m- ir- T-v: r.irri..--: o: Lnilirrs ;n o;!*, bv his 

:-:a.- — i-i. L :-^rT-7. i:- z: r*: ■: . .-i-ti _ir. — ii :j:L-.rr. M":^? Ciiilirr?. arein thr p055ec*i''n 

:n:.r7-: -_ n. ..-• :" -l- j.Trrt: =:■:.-.:• ::* Lis ?.:n. CoI:n-I Sp-nrncer Ch:ld-rs. R.E. 

pr-'r-T-i n^-- :- E^-r^ ' i.-. i 'Ir >■. liii •i.i:: An -.-nrrivr'i p-^rtrii" ■ i him is ziren in 

r . •;.-: :: r. ^n :. 1. 7. -.;■ -.ii- . :* 'l- zii ir . -'.". ■ r :: :S:r J Ln Drirj**? * Naval Admiiii=tration : ' 

'\t "I L -'. : .7 L'.:,; "*ii' I'-z. .'fr".. -.'^-'i p.:rTal"r .■f 'JLiliers. of b-i-th Li* wive-s and 

P*r*. -i: • ■ ' P.'.r - . ... \' . . .:' ' -l.rT n:en:l*rr« of the family, are al«o 

^ r. r 1 --.■ '.'L.l i ri *_j,i '-.e-r. jri i : -'.It ^r' r-.-i-: .-.i in th^ * Lifr ' tv lii? vrm. 

^t. ■: ■. . . : ..-.,, ..., ..■ ,^: _^::r--zi' -..T-sroiivSce ■■£ H. C.E. CniJ^rs, 

pri^-. ■;-..'. tv:-:: v.v ^-iir^-i ::s :^ ir.r- ri.?:.. ' '.B. i --.;.. l^.-l; Hansi^rs P^rlLunm- 
r/it. .-.-v In-rprn:ri^rl-...:-:n::7n: .■: ..,,.. r. ,•..,-,, . I-^^. 3-. X-. 1S&6: York^iire 
iij^:-- T,-'..!- ..- 1-rr:-: ::. .:.? r.r-::: n t, ,., :;/. .;,-_ j^^^^. >tr.c:^i:or. 1 F-:-. IS^6; 
Ca:^^:— .• i:v:.:iv i-v. :-i::.;'r"r^ .fs^i!- R,:^-:>.-.f A:=i!r^::v Orit::T.a*ion asrSMVished 
;j v-r:.:::.-- f 7 Irli- !. H-: ^.1- 1 :: r^t-iin bv -ir -7 Or^hiii' and Mr. Cai'.i-i>, 1^74; 
h.- '.■:.:' 1* P.r.**::>a. •. '. .' 1.'. J-r.^iir." l-"-*: r':rk-r-. ^i-.i^.r r'..-*^rij:e.^.v. -Eipr.ev;' Oarii- 
w... ..:.;.:•-;■■ M.P. :'.7 <..-i E'inb^ir:::.. -rs K-^. ■:: W.ii::.^:!.' W. C-b. 
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